Appendix. Tables 


A 


Administrative expenses, Social Security Adminis- 


8 Agriculture, number employed in 
Assistance, general. See General assistance. 
Assistance, public. See Public assistance. 


B 


Beneficiaries. See specific program. 
Benefit payments. See specific program. 
Blind, aid to: 
Expenditures, by source of funds Ap 32; S 60, 61 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State 
Payments to recipients: 
Average monthly amount 
Average monthly total __ chart (F, Ap, Je, Ag, O, D) 
Federal matching maximums, relation to, by 
State, Sept. 1951 
Source of funds 
m; Ap 32; S 48, 49, 51 
Recipients, number _. m; chart (Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8S, N); 
S 48, 49, 56 
Vendor payments for medical care, monthly, by 


Carriers Taxing Act. See under Tax collections, 
social insurance. 
Child welfare services: 
Expenditures, by source of funds 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State 
Number of children receiving, by State and liv- 
ing arrangements, Dec. 31, 1951 
Civil-service retirement: 
Beneficiaries and payments 
Contributions 
Payrolls covered by, total, quarterly 
Survivor benefits, number and amount 
Trust fund operations, 1936-51 
‘Civil Works Program, number employed and 
amount of earnings 
Civilian Conservation Corps, number employed 
’. and amount of earnings 
Contributions. See under Tax collections, social 
insurance and specific program. 
Covered employment: 
S 28; O 26 
Payrolls in, total, quarterly_Mr 29; Je 21; S 17, 26; D 25 
m See also under specific program. 
Credit unions, Federal, operations 
Crippled children, services for: 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State 
Number of children receiving, by type of service, 
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D 


Dependent children, aid to: ; 
Expenditures, by source of funds Ap 32; 8S 60, 61 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State 
Payments to recipients: 

Average monthly amount per family 

Average monthly total -.. chart (FP, Ap, Je, Ag, O,,.D) 

Federal matching maximums, relation to, by 
State, Sept. 1951 

Source of funds 


S 59 





Recipients: 
Average monthly number 
(Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8, N) 
Number of families and children ..m; S 48, 49, 54-56 
Mr 35; S 23 
.-.---m; § 49, 56 
Vendor payments for medical care, monthly, by 
+. m 








Disability insurance: 
Monthly retirement and, under selected pro- 
grams: 
Beneficiaries and payments 
Benefit payments, by State, 1951 
Temporary disability: 
Railroad program _.- 
State programs 
See also Workmen’s compensation. 
Disabled, permanently and totally. See Perma- 
nently and totally disabled, aid to. 
Domestic service, number in 





.m;,8-27 
S 28 





oe m; S 27-29, 31 
m; §.27,,29, 31 








S 28; O 26 


Earnings, total, 1946-51 
Education, Federal grants 
Employment, civilian S 28; 0 26 
Employment, covered. See Covered employment. 
Employment security. See Unemployment insur- 
ance and U.S. Employment Service. 

Expenditures, Federal: 

Social Security Administration programs 

Social security and related purposes 


See also Grants to States. 


F 


Families: 
Receiving aid to dependent children, recipients 
m; S 48, 49, 54 
Receiving old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, number and average monthly amount 
8S 42-44; D 26 
Farm Security Administration, number of cases 


and payments to cases S 48 
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Federal Emergency Relief Administration, number 
of cases and payments to cases ______________--_ S 48 

Federal Insurance Contributions Act. See under 
Tax collections, social insurance. 

Federal Unemployment Tax Act. See under Tax 
collections, social insurance. 

Federal works programs, number employed and 


amount of earnings ___._____________________-- S 48 
G 
General assistance: 
Cases: 
Number ____-_-_____ m; chart (Ja, Mr, My, Jy, S,N); 
S 48, 49, 58 
a Mr 35; S 23 
Expenditures, total, by source of funds _______- Ap 32; 
S 29, 60, 61 
Payments to cases: 
Average monthly amount ______-.__________ m; S 49 
Average monthly total ___ chart (F, Ap, Je, Ag, O, D) 
I oe os ea ee Ap 32 
ne fs m; Ap 32; S 48, 49, 52 
Vendor payments for medical care, monthly, by 
LS SR ba a dat” Doe m 
Government employment, Federal, State and local, 
ES SE a rs S 28; O 26 
Grants to States: 
Social Security Act, checks issued, by program 
I i SO re O 28 


Social Security Administration programs: 


Checks issued, by program and State _________ O 28 
ERS Se ON a el a a A O 26 
EE ae ae EA A lh Me ee RMS S 30 
H 
Health and medical services, expenditures, by 
ER RR Tie eres Ce S 29 
Health services, Federal grants _.._._.______________ S 30 
I 
Income: 
TEE OE SR TLE SETI TESTS O 26 
Personal, by type of payment ____.__-____________ S 26 
L 
Labor force, civilian_.______________________ S 28: O 26 
Local and State government retirement. See State 
and local government retirement. 
M 
Maternal and child health services: 
i  wcleteameannd S 29 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State _______ O 28 


Number receiving, by type of service, 1949-51 _._. S 62 








Medical care, vendor payments for: 


Monthly, by program and State ____._---_--_-----__ m 
8 A. a rey Ap 32 
N 
National Youth Administration, number employed 
SET UO UNTAG OT CURT TNII ise niec nin crt gaeectonae S 48 
O 
Old-age and survivors insurance: 
Beneficiaries: 
PU iin sts nce S 42-44; D 2% 
Retirement _______- m; chart (Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8, N); 
S 27, 36, 37, 42, 43, 45, 46 
| aN m; chart (Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8, N); 


S 27, 36, 39-44, 46 
Benefit payments: 


Awarded: 

Average amount, 1951 ...-..------_-----. S 37-41 

Family composition of beneficiaries repre- 
Gente 5 GUNS nia icant S 43,44 
Lump-sum payments _----- Mr 30; Je 22; S 18, 35 
Monthly benefits, by type -.._---._- m (Ja-O, D); 
Mr 30; Je 22; S 18, 36, 37-41 
ey See en Pi aylal Macys Nl eS PENI S 45 


Workers, deceased, represented in awards . Mr 30; 
Je 22; S 18, 35, 47 


Workers represented in awards _----.--- S 35, 43, 44 
Certified: 

Lump-sum payments -__--..-- m; S 27, 34, 36, 46 

Monthly benefits, amount, by year -....------- m; 


S 27, 28, 34, 36, 46 
Current-payment status: 
Average monthly amount --_------- S 37-41, 42-46 
Average monthly total _ chart (F, Ap, Je, Ag, O, D) 
Number and amount: 


|. RMR oe Cee ee nee S 42-44; D 26 
Monthly, by type --..-_.----.--- m; S 36, 37, 41 
SIMI Soi is Oe m; S 36, 37, 45, 46 
State distribution _......--__- My 22; S 46; O 30 
DUE bien ned toil m; S 34, 36, 37, 45, 46 
POE ........<..snidsiitielsneaee S 42-44; D 26 
CIGD ccitbaties~cendvioticinnent m; S 34, 36, 37, 45, 46 
EE m; S 27, 34, 36, 45, 46 
ORCA sits on ecidsindonsccicceend S 34, 36, 46 
gS EEN Fe Peer eae m; S 27, 34, 36, 46 
TO iiss i nk ce inch Gna cH S 42 
EE osccnorieecnnsine stabi bebe Ap 25; N 22 
Contributions: 
Employee and employer, 1940 and 1948-51 
S 31, 32 
PIOUS wil en ne St iaindcol a eee m 
TOON TPG H628. nok sekkn i eee O 26 
Covered employment -............-..----- S 28; O 26 
Employers reporting taxable wages -......._---- S 34 
Employment jointly covered by railroad retire- 
ment and, number in --___.._---_--._.- S 28; O 26 
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Old-age and survivors insurance—Continued 


Bepeneieures .........2 sca c sc cesice S 29, 31; O 26 
Insurance status ..--.....-.----.--.------ S 34, 35, 47 
Lump-sum payments: 

Awards 222i Uke Mr 30; Je 22; S 18, 35 


Certified, number and amount -... m; S 27, 34, 36, 46 
Workers, deceased, represented in awards 
Mr 30; Je 22; S 18, 35, 47 


Payrolls covered by, total, quarterly ....--.--- Mr 29; 

Je 21; 8 17, 26; D 25 
Wage credits, cumulative -...........-...------- S 47 
Wages, median, per worker -._._-.-------------- S 46 


Wages, taxable, total and average per worker .. S 34 
Workers: 


Deceased, represented in awards ______-_----- Mr 30; 
Je 22; S 18, 35, 47 
In covered employment --__..-.-.-.------ S 28; O 26 
Ture. .65 ou We S 34, 35, 47 
New entrants ................02...-- DLA 8 34 
Represented in awards ______-___---_--_- S 35, 43, 44 
Taxable wages .._...._.- SL20L SOG 2cUL ia Bog 8 34 
MICE 6.6nsccccccscsccscusssesesocs Jbl 8 34, 47 
With wage credits __.__.__-_-_------.------- S 46; 47 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 
Benefit payments -.........-._....-----.- m; S 32; O 26 
SE GOMOD: wswneneen ess hI Ee RO. m 
Operations, 1936-51 __._.........-----------.----- S 32 
Old-age assistance: 
Expenditures, by source of funds ------- Ap 32; 8 60, 61 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State ___--_--_- O 28 
Payments to recipients: 
Average monthly amount __.-..--....-_----- m; S 49 
Average monthly total -.._..-..--...--.------- chart 


(F, Ap, Je, Ag, O, D) 
Federal matching maximums, relation to, 


by State, Sept. 1961 .....~..5..+5.....-.-.+. 8 59 
MOOS OF CUMS gigi ia nin dere csinowe cade snisis Ap 32 
AS cob ticuisihes caigutciamine «pile cubeibaeia ts m; Ap 32; S 48, 49 
Recipients: 
Number --__....-..- m; chart (Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8, N); 
S 48, 49, 53 
Sn CLANS icv nsrernectehnsebiteiibiancnenea Mr 35; S 23 
Vendor payments for medical care, monthly, 
CO a ee a ee eee m 
Payrolls covered by social insurance programs, 
total, quarterly _._____- Mr 29; Je 21; S 17, 26; D 25 
Permanently and totally disabled, aid to: 
Expenditures, by source of funds ---_.- Ap 32; S 60, 61 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State __._.__. O 28 
Payments to recipients: 
Average monthly amount __-__.._..._.-_-__- m; S 49 


Average monthly total __ chart ( F, Ap, Je, Ag, O, D) 
Federal matching maximums, relation to, by 


State, Sept. 1961 2.20 22s na S 59 
meuree of Sumas 22 2 Ap 32 
WON sceeseec 182 OB. m; Ap 32; S 49, 52 
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Permanently and totally disabled, aid to~-Continued 
Recipients: 
Number ____ m; chart (Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8, N): 8 49, 57 








Rate, by State _____- ./ 8 23 
Vendor payments for medical care, monthly, 
by State -......-.--L. $ m 
Placements, nonfarm, by State -............-..- m; 8 33 
Population, relation to public asetatenies recipient 
rates .........,......+ sD Ag Mr 35; S 23 


Public aid, expenditures, by source of funds __.. $ 29; 61 
Public assistance: 
Expenditures, by source of funds -- Ap 32; S 29, 60, 61 
Grants to States, checks issued, by State _____-.- 8 30 
Payments to recipients: 
Federal matching maximums, relation to, by 


program and State, Sept. 1951 __--.._2-._- ‘S$ 59 
Source of funds’ cick Uaioe Ap 32; 8 61 
Total, by program ____..____. m; Ap 32; 8 48, 49-53 


Recipients, number, by program -.. m; 8 48, 49, 63-58 
Vendor payments for medical care: 
Monthly, by program and State -.._.....-........ m 
Total, by State __...__. sip cnintieaiineanedcmiinigaaamae Ap 32 
See also specific program: 
Public employee retirement systems, expenditures ._ S 29 


R 
Railroad retirement: 

Beneficiaries and payments -__.______-___- m; S 27, 28 

Employment jointly covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance and, number in _... $ 28; 0 26 
Expenditures . 2222... 3io ls see S 29 
Payments, by State, 1962... S 28 
Payrolls covered by, total _.............-....... Mr 29; 
Je 21; S$ 17, 26; D 25 
Survivor benefits, number and amount --___- m;S 27 
Tax collections, amount ’.....-......-2 2. Le m;S 31 
Trust Tund Operatios ... eee S 32 

Railroad unemployment insurance: 

Beneficiaries and payments _._.........___- m; S 27, 28 
QORRTEINEEED << 5 cunansseoaneansanenl m;S 31 
pCa Pare yr MMO S 29 
Payments, by State, 1961 ....................... S 28 
Payrolis covered by, total ...................... Mr 29; 
j Je 21; $ 17, 26; D 25 
Temporary disability benefits ______.___ m; S 27-29, 31 
Trust account operations -.................-. m;S 32 


Retirement systems: 
Social insurance and related programs, benefi- 


CET EOS BURL WGI sen ns eeciiett es ctceee m 
See also specific program. 
Salaries and wages, total civilian -.........uu..4 Mr 29; 


Je 21; 8 17, 26; D 25 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment al- 
III oe eernocscsetcctnicesectliiliapinanicomnsiaaiamag m; S 27, 28 
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Social insurance and related programs: 


Beneficiaries and payments, monthly _____- m; S 27, 28 
Contributions and taxes -_.-._._-.-_--_------- m; S 31 
Employment covered by, number in ___-__-- S 28; O 26 
Expenditures, by source of funds ______-..--_-__-- S 29 
Payrolls covered by, total, quarterly __.._.___-. Mr 29; 
Je 21; 8 17, 26; D 25 
Trust fund operations _________._--------_------- S 32 
See also specific program. 
Social Security Act: 
Beneficiaries and payments ___._______--- m; S 27, 28 
Grants to States _....52.-.--..-...-.---...2L. O 26, 28 
Social Security Administration: 
Administrative expenses __._____.-..._-__------- O 26 
Grants to States 2620 <5.-2.4-....---2.- S 30; O 26 


Social security and related programs, expenditures _S 29 
State and local government retirement: 


Beneficiaries and payments -_______---____-_-___ S 27 
UN it etree od ae hc ew weleeis S 31 
Payrolls covered by, total, quarterly _.._._____-- S 26 
T 
Tax collections, social insurance: 
Carriers Taxing Act, amount --_--._---__-_-- m; S31 
Civil-service program, amount -___-----_--_-- m;S31l 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act: 
POI oo te ii de enone $31 
I. nite tien m 
Nn eaten O 26 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act: 
1940 and 1948-51 __.__-.__._____- Bi ae oe ee $31 
i cosas om peasant taisimnemnmaeiindl m 
Total, 1949-52 ___.____- ie eae ae eS O 26 
Railroad unemployment insurance contributions 
m; S 31 
State and local government retirement contri- 
ae S 31 
State temporary disability insurance contribu- 
a an cite eerie linea S$ 31 


State unemployment insurance contributions 
m; S 31, 33; O 26 


NE ER aS ee = m; S 32 
U 
— TT a > ff 
Unemployment insurance: 
Beneficiaries: 
Average weekly number --__-_----_-- Se MESS m; S 27 
Average weekly number for year ____________-- chart 
(Ja, Mr, My, Jy, 8S, N) 
nc we ineent ewan S 33 
Benefit payments: 
Amount: 


Average monthly total _ chart (F, Ap, Je, Ag, O, D) 

Average weekly payment for total unem- 
Eas Se ee eae Oe hd wits bE m; S 33 

Ee ..--. m8 27; 28, 33 








Unemployment insurance—Continued 
Benefit payments—Continued 


Pumds available for ............-sscna-saiwwcusa S 33 
Claims: 

Continued, weeks of unemployment covered 

WE So din econ déimicitansie Sacseuss.Dadbade m; 8 33 

Tiel. ic) duaiiseesstios.. Jdasahessh._..10y m; S 33 
Covered employment: 

Average monthly number _____-_..--.------.--- 8 33 

Total wages ........_- Mr 29; Je 21; S 17, 26, 33; D 25 
Expenditures, by source of funds ____.--_..--_-..- S 29 
Grants to States ........--164194 cac- ad S 30; O 26, 28 


Payrolls covered by, total _. Mr 29; Je 21; S17, 26; D 25 
Tax collections, Federal: 


1940 and 1948-6):< 62260) fxsicoasucas isceneendl S$ 31 
i ne ee ae ae ey CM ee m 
| ee FT eee ee S 33; O 26 
Tax collections, State, amount ____-_- m; S 31, 33; O 26 
Weges umiler ......-_.........,...-.- sss S 33 
Weeks compensated, number ____._-_.__--_--- m; S 33 
Weeks of unemployment covered by continued 
IN ia. sith nai chbSiecicesscnetca el m; 8 33 
Workers in covered employment, average month- 
LY TRUMOS: isis pads saah oacuwdsseep dee ene S 33 
Unemployment trust fund: 
Deposits and withdrawals -_..-___......- m; S 32; 0 26 
Monthiy status ........... 218-825) anette m 
Operations, 1936-51 ............-- snus jamie ies S 32 
U.S. Employment Service: 
New job applications, 1951, by State _______._____- 8 33 
Nonfarm placements _____.-__-_- Mis itr ® «ate wie m; 5S 33 
V 


Vendor payments for medical care: 
Monthly, by program and State _____________-- 
WOeen, Oy Wee oo rcshecctcccesccaccecctecct Se Ap 32 

Veterans, provisions for: 

Disability, retirement, and survivor benefits, 


number and amount ------- ~o.--.-s- &; 82a 
Program expenditures, by source of funds ________ S 29 
Readjustment allowances for unemployment, 
number and amount -____-_____-__--_- m; S 27, 28 
Self-employed, readjustment allowances for, 
number and amount ___-____-__--_- _... m; S 27, 26 
W 


Wages and salaries, total and civilian _.._.___..___Mr 29; 
Je 21; S17, 26; D 25 

Welfare services, expenditures, by source of funds ___ S 29 

Work Projects Administration, number employed 


and amount of earnings .___---_.------ Pyrat S 48 
Workmen’s compensation: 
Disability benefits, amount _......._-_..-_-__----- S 27 
Expenditures, by source of funds ____...._____---- § 29 
Payrolls covered by, total, quarterly ...__.._------ S 26 


Survivor benefits, amount, by year _....__-----.-- 












































surance program begins its six- 

teenth year in January 1952. 
To mark the completion of the first 
15 years, the BULLETIN devotes most of 
the pages of this issue to the oper- 
ations of that program. 


aa HE old-age and survivors in- 


MONTHLY BENEFITS amounting to 
$151.8 million were being paid under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to almost 4.3 million indi- 
viduals at the end of October. The 
totals represent an increase of $33.5 
million in monthly amount and 1.1 
million in number over the totals a 
year earlier; the percentage rise was 
28 and 35 percent, respectively. 

For the various types of benefits the 
increases in number ranged from 23 
percent for child beneficiaries and for 
aged widows or widowers to 43 percent 
for persons receiving old-age benefits. 
Though the over-all increase (58,000) 
in October was slightly larger than 
that in September, it was only about 
one-third as large as the increase in 
October 1950, when the effect of the 
1950 amendments on the number of 
beneficiaries was just beginning to be 
reflected in the tabulated data. 

By the,end of October, 3.2 million 
persons aged 65 or over were receiving 
monthly benefits, almost 900,000 more 
than in October 1950. Their monthly 
benefits totaled $122.2 million, com- 
pared with $93.8 million a year earlier. 
Almost 1.1 million mothers and de- 
pendent or orphaned children under 
18 years of age were being paid bene- 
fits—an increase of more than 200,000 
from the number a year earlier. Their 
monthly benefits totaled $29.6 million. 
The increase in the number of per- 
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sons receiving monthly benefits was 
smaller in October 1951 than it was a 
year earlier partly because a larger 
number of benefits were withheld in 
the current month on account of em- 
ployment; the chief factor, however, 
was a decline in awards to retired 
workers and their wives. The 60,000 
awards made to retired workers and 
their wives in October 1951 were less 
than half the number awerded a year 
ago. Benefit awards to children, moth- 
ers, aged widows or widowers, and 
parents numbered 35,000—more than 
twice as many as in October 1950 but 
not enough to offset the reduction in 
the number of old-age and wife’s bene- 
fit awards. The 8,500 awards to aged 
widows or widowers established a new 
record high for this type of benefit. 
In October, 38,600 lump-sum death 





payments totaling $5.0 million were 
made with respect to 37,000 deceased 
workers, about 13 percent more than 
in the preceding month. The average 
lump-sum amount per worker was 
$137. 

Information on the results of the 
new coverage provisions of old-age 
and survivors insurance, though frag- 
mentary, is sufficient to indicate that 
considerable progress has been made 
in putting those provisions into effect. 

The contributions and wages of ap- 
proximately 735,000 domestic workers 
in private homes were reported for 
the first quarter of 1951 by about 
600,000 employers. Week by week, 
employers continued to register at a 
rate considerably above that expected 
on the basis of the estimated number 
of new domestic employers, and by 





efficient administration. 


operations. 





OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE today is a system that affects the 
personal lives of millions of people, providing the foundation of their 
financial security when regular income is cut off on account of old 
age or death. Because of the size of the program and because of its 
importance in individual lives, it presents a special challenge to 


The story of old-age and survivors insurance over the past 15 years 
is a story of progress in public administration as well as of progress 
in a legislative program to provide greater social security. Indeed, it 
is a demonstration that administrative efficiency and the success of a 
legislative program in achieving its objective are inseparable. 

Therefore it is with real pride that I congratulate the employees 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance on this achievement 
and salute their loyal devotion to a concept of public service that 
recognizes the human values involved in effective and economical 


Commissioner for Social Security. 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 











the end of November, 713,000 persons 
had registered. In addition, a con- 
siderable number of employers did not 
need to register because they can in- 
clude their domestic workers on their 
quarterly reports for business em- 
ployees. 

It is believed that by the end of 1951 
more than 750,000 civilian employees 
then working for the Federal Govern- 
ment were covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. Because of the 
enactment of legislation restricting 
permanent appointments to Federal 
positions during the emergency period, 
most new Government employees have 
only temporary job status and are not 
covered by the civil service retirement 
program. Information is not yet avail- 
able on the number reported in the 
first quarter of 1951. 

A substantial amount of evidence 
that farmers in general approve of the 
coverage of their hired farm workers 
has been reflected in the quarterly re- 
ports that the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance receives from its 
field offices. Adequate information is 
not available at present, however, 
from which to determine the propor- 
tion of farmers reporting the wages 
and contributions of hired farm 
workers. 

In general, the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions moved rapidly to 
accept the new coverage possible for 
their employees. By early December, 
25 States and Alaska had completed 
coverage agreements and nine other 
States were in the process of develop- 
ing them. Four interstate instrumen- 
talities had also completed agree- 
ments. The 30 completed agreements 
cover an estimated 200,000 employees 
of about 7,000 employing units. Addi- 
tional employing units and employees 
can be expected to be covered under 
these agreements, as well as under 
agreements which may be completed 
in the future. Nonprofit organizations 
likewise have been acting quickly to 
gain the new insurance coverage pos- 
sible for their employees. By the end 
of November 36,000 nonprofit institu- 
tions had elected coverage for ap- 
proximately 740,000 employees. These 
employees are estimated to represent 

(Continued on page 19) 





Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Dec. 7, 1951] 























Calendar year 
Item October | September; October 
1951 1951 1950 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
Te ib ok cca erica Hii caneckese 63, 452 63, 186 63, 7 63, 099 62, 105 

SEER ROE ea 61, 836 61, 580 61, 764 59, 957 58, 710 

Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
NE Fe a celicocepdininietinberccoencstlagnececsitssla—essnsneess 35, 927 35, 165 34,314 

py by State unemployment insur- 
Pegittt.~tueUiintshedudubibecscces 34, 900 34, 900 34, 500 32, 809 31, 581 
Canekond ERY OE Pe 1,616 1, 606 1, 940 3, 142 3, 395 

Personal Income‘ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

pg RAINS EEC IIR S Sie et ey } $257.5 $253.6 $231.1 $224.7 $205.1 

Employees’ income §-___.................- | 173.1 171.5 153.7 145.8 133.8 

Proprietors’ and rental income. ----.... 50.2 48.3 45.7 44.0 41.4 

Personal interest income and dividends. __- 20.8 20.7 19.2 19.3 17.1 

1. SSSR IS STS See aE” Rae 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.2 

Social insurance and related payments 7 7.1 7.0 6.2 6.5 6.8 

—. subsistence allowances* and 

iilitinnadikt pied cdeiibigdlibinemes .0 1.0 2.1 2.2 2.0 

Miseolienaues income payments *_____.. .0 2.8 1.9 4.5 1.8 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-pa: t status: 1° 
Number (in thousands) -_............... 4, 291 4, 232 9; BEB fo. oc ccdeedsievium ee 
Amount (in thousands) ---.............. $151, 825 $149, 915 $118, 353 | $1,018, 149 $655, 852 
verage primary benefit. ................. $42.19 $42. 23 GEE. 88 |... wocnccctadincstmael 
Awards (in pouendal: 
ER aN Pt SS CE 95 87 157 
eit crab area ehiiicintncccown $3, 087 $2,744 #4, 359 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands).............._. 896 721 714 12, 251 17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

SERIES Rett ai Pe are 3, 886 3, 550 3, 442 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) - -- - 3, 279 3, 081 2, 868 67, 860 = 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 713 758 652 1,304 1, 666 
Benefits paid (in millions) ™ _.._.........__. 7 $62 $58 $1,373 $1, 737 
— weekly payment for total unemploy- 

SR ER EN | #21. 63 $21. 43 £20. 66 $20.76 $20. 47 
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verage payments: 
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Aid to dependent children (per family) -..._. | 74. 84 73.96 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ _ 48.13 45. 56 

General assistance... .............---..---- 46. 21 44. 96 

















1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 


nual figures, wens — unemployment insurance 
data re t of week). 
2 Estimated ae of Ola- -Age and Sur- 


vivors Tneusenes. ‘Date for September and October 
1951 not available. 
3 Data from the poe of Employment Security, 
De ment of La 
ta from the Oitice of Business Economics, De- 
Continen 


oasteana of Commerce. tal United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military 1 in all areas. 


personne! in 
§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income — workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government euutrtations to allowances for depend- 
ited . Excludes employee con- 
insurance and related 


6 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general tance 
7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local Co 
benefits; veterans’ and com ~ sey 
men’s compensation; State and railroad poe bern 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Read tment Act. 
* Under the cemen’s Readjustment Act. 
*Includes payments under the Government 
anes, naenal service life ee a 
tary and naval insurance 0 
oe to a t organizations, business 
d recoveries under the Em- 
en ‘8 Mhbility bility’ het for railroad workers and 


seamen 
© Benefit in My yy ea status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that i. ee the current SE ee age 
1! Monthly amounts am 2 
justed for volded benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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After Fifteen Years: A Report on Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


by O. C. 


The 15 years since the old-age and survivors insurance system 
began operations have demonstrated that social insurance can 
be successfully applied to meet American needs for protection 
against the economic risks of death and old-age retirement in 
modern life. Belief by Congress in the soundness of social in- 
surance was strikingly reaffirmed in the enactment, by nearly 
unanimous vote, of the 1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Mainly as a result of these amendments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is now more nearly equipped to do the job it 
was meant to do, and is, in fact, beginning to do on a larger 
scale. At the end of 15 years of operations, old-age and survivors 
insurance has emerged as an important institution in American 


life. 


T THE end of 1951, about 4.4 mil- 
Av persons! were receiving 
monthly benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. In this fif- 
teenth year of the program’s opera- 
tions, total benefits paid out amounted 
to $1.9 billion. Of the total number of 
beneficiaries on the rolls, 3.3 million 
were aged 65 or over; 2.3 million were 
drawing benefits as retired workers, 
600,000 as wives of retired workers, 
and 400,000 as widows, widowers, or 
parents of deceased workers. At the 
end of 1951, the aged beneficiaries 
represented more than one-third of 
the 8.7 million persons in the aged 
population who were no longer re- 
ceiving support from earnings. Dur- 
ing the year the number of old-age 
beneficiaries exceeded for the first 
time the number of old-age assistance 
recipients. 

At the same time, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was helping to meet 
the problem of income maintenance 
for widows and orphans who could 
not count on current earnings for sup- 
port. In December 1951 there were 
about 2 million paternal orphans 
under age 18 in the United States and 
about 800,000 widows caring for young 
children. Of these, about a half mil- 
lion were working. Of the remaining 

* Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 


* Year-end statistics in this report are 
based on preliminary estimates. 
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2.3 million, 1.0 million or approxi- 
mately 45 percent were receiving 
monthly survivor benefits under the 
insurance program. In addition, 70,000 
children under age 18 of old-age bene- 
ficiaries were also receiving benefits. 

The potential benefit protection for 
the future that people are building for 
themselves and their families when 
they have employment under the in- 
surance system is, of course, much 
greater than can be measured by the 
benefits now being paid out under the 
program. At the beginning of 1952, 
there were an estimated 85 million liv- 
ing persons who had worked at jobs 
within the coverage of the system at 
some time since January 1937. Sixty- 
two million of them were insured, and 
of these, 23 million were permanently 
insured—that is, retirement benefits 
at age 65 or survivor benefits in case 
of death could be paid on their records 
even if they had no more work in 
covered employment. The remaining 
39 million were insured for survivor 
benefits for at least a limited period of 
time but would have to have additional 
covered work in order to make their 
insured status permanent. 

In terms of life insurance protec- 
tion, the total face value of survivor- 
ship benefits underwritten by the sys- 
tem at the start of 1952 is estimated 
at about $200 billion. By the middle of 
1952, when the new method of com- 
puting a worker’s average monthly 


POGGE* 


wage becomes effective, this protec- 
tion will be more than $240 billion. Of 
the mothers and children in the United 
States, 3 out of every 4 may receive 
monthly survivor benefits if the bread- 
winner should die. 

As of December 1951, about 46 mil- 
lion persons were engaged in work 
covered by the insurance program, 
representing about 77 percent of all 
workers in civilian paid employment 
in the continental United States. An 
additional 9 percent were covered by 
other public retirement systems—sys- 
tems for Federal civilian employees, 
State and local government employees, 
and railroad employees. Only about 
14 percent of the Nation’s paid civilian 
workers have no coverage under any 
public retirement system; these are 
mainly farmers, self-employed pro- 
fessional people, and farm and domes- 
tic employees who are not working 
regularly for one employer. Fifteen 
years ago only a few workers had the 
protection of any sort of organized 
pension plan—probably less than 10 
percent of the labor force. Today we 
are approaching universal coverage 
for this risk. 

Monthly benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance, while modest in 
amount, are an important source of 
income to beneficiary families. In De- 
cember 1951 the average benefit for a 
retired worker with no dependents re- 
ceiving benefits was $40.50. When the 
worker and his wife both received 
benefits, the average for the family 
was $70.00. The benefit for an aged 
widow was $36.00. Families made up 
of a widowed mother and 2 children 
received, on the average, about $91.00. 
For most of the people who will come 
on the rolls after the new benefit 


2Under the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the earnings 
from railroad employment of any em- 
ployee who retires or dies with less than 
10 years’ railroad service are credited 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 









































rormula provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments becomes effective, benefits will 
be higher than those payable to people 
now on the rolls. In the fiscal year 
1953, for example, benefits awarded to 
a retired worker and wife aged 65 or 
over are expected to average close to 
$95 a month; for a single worker, $60. 

That old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is furnishing social insurance 
protection on an expanded and im- 
proved scale today is, in the last anal- 
ysis, a matter not only of legislation 
but also administration—of ability to 
deliver what the law promises. As 
Karl de Schweinitz has put it: “Laws 
and the rights and equities they es- 
tablish are not self-operative. They 
exist only if they are administratively 
maintained.” * The administration of 
@ program is the test of whether it 
exists at all. 

The chief administrative problem 
peculiar to old-age and survivors in- 
surance arises from the need to com- 
bine large-scale account-keeping and 
claims-payment operations and im- 
partial administration of the law with 
sympathetic and friendly service to 
the individual. Dealings with claim- 
ants are often at periods that are for 
them times of acute personal distress 
and major personal readjustments— 
times when they are least able to deal 
with impersonality and bigness. For 
them the relationship with the field 
office interviewer often represents 
their entire contact with the program, 
but back of this field office employee 
stands an effective Nation-wide or- 
ganization designed to meet the need 
for personal service to each individual. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance expects to record ap- 
proximately 225 million reports of 
earnings to the appropriate social se- 
curity accounts of more than 85 mil- 
lion individuals; to process slightly 
more than 1.5 million claims for bene- 
fits; to authorize regular monthly pay- 
ments to 4.5-5.0 million beneficiaries; 
and to make more than 3.1 million 
changes in the beneficiary rolls 
(changes of address, suspensions or 
terminations of benefits, and so on). 

This job is being performed in 1952 
by a staff (including those in Alaska, 


* People and Process in Social Security, 


American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1948, p. 76. 
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Hawaii and Puerto Rico) of about 
14,000 employees located in six area 
offices, the central administrative offi- 
ces and accounting establishment in 
Baltimore, 510 field offices, 2,859 itin- 
erant stations, and 90 detached official 
stations. 

Although the administrative task is 
one of considerable magnitude, the 
total administrative costs, including 
those of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue attributable to the program, rep- 
resent only 2.4 percent of the esti- 
mated contributions to be collected in 
1952 and 4.5 percent of expected 
claims payments. 

The table presented on page 13 shows 
the growth of the workload to this 
point and gives other operational data. 

How did the Bureau arrive at its 
present administrative arrangements? 
What are the problems with which it 
has grappled over the last 15 years? 
What has been learned from its suc- 
cesses and failures over this period? 

The operating history of the Bureau 
can be divided conveniently into six 
periods, each with its own distinctive 
problems and accomplishments. 


Laying the Groundwork 
(1935-36) 


The Social Security Act of 1935 
broke new ground administratively, in 
addition to setting up new programs. 
No organization or procedures existed 
to do the job outlined in title II of the 
act, and there were no sure precedents 
for action. From the very beginning it 
was recognized that the magnitude 
and newness of the administrative job 
presented a major challenge. Opposi- 
tion on the part of some who felt that 
the program would not be adminis- 
tratively feasible and that it would be 
too costly underlined this challenge. 

Since old-age benefits were to be 
based on individual wages, the first 
job was to establish a system for main- 
taining a record of the wages each 
worker received in employment under 
the program. Specifications for ma- 
chines and equipment that could per- 
form this unprecedented task were 
submitted to all the leading manufac- 
turers. All these proposals were care- 
fully analyzed and evaluated, and a 
system involving the use of punch- 
card accounting equipment was ac- 
cepted as the most practical and eco- 
nomical. 





The Post. Office Department agreed 
to perform the tremendous task - of 
registering the millions of employees 
and employers to whom account num. 
bers and identification numbers would 
have to be assigned at the outset. Sery. 
ices to employers and employees were 
provided by approximately 45,009 
local post offices throughout the coun. 
try. The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur. 
vivors Insurance, which had no large 
field organization at the time, planned 
thereafter to carry the continuing task 
of assigning new account numbers, 

It was recognized from the start 
that administration would have to be 
considerably decentralized. After care- 
ful studies, a plan of field organiza- 
tion was outlined that provided for 
the establishment of approximately 
400 field offices throughout the Nation. 
By December 1936, the location of 
more than 100 of these offices had 
been announced and 71 were already 
in operation. 

The need for an active public infor- 
mation program was also recognized 
at an early date. The first annual re- 
port of the Social Security Board said, 
“Sound research and able administra- 
tion will be of little avail unless those 
who are vitally affected by the Act 
understand their rights, duties, and 
obligations under it.” With the clos 
cooperation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, special efforts were made 
to reach employers and employee 
through trade and labor, civic, vet 
erans, and educational organizations. 

In the meantime, the central or 
ganization was being planned i 
Washington to establish and maintain 
wage records and to adjudicate the 
claims for lump-sum benefits that 
would begin to come in early in 1931. 
Because space could not be found i 
Washington, the record-keeping oper- 
ations were located in the Candle 
Building in Baltimore. Towards the 
end of 1936, the Bureau started & 
recruit and train the necessary staf 
in Baltimore, where 2,400 persons él 
tered on duty in November and De 
cember 1936 and began the work af 
establishing the records resulting from 
the initial registration. 

The Social Security Board was the 
first agency of its size to start is 
operations with almost all its em 
ployees appointed under the classified 
civil service; it could thus, from the 
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beginning, plan for a career service 
for its personnel. Because of employ- 
ment conditions at that time, the 
Board gave special consideration to 
and was fortunate in recruiting men 
and women who were not only fully 
qualified to perform their current du- 
ties but who possessed potentialities 
for more responsible tasks. To promote 
the efficiency of the staff and to give 
them the necessary background for 
further career service, a comprehen- 
sive training and staff development 
program was inaugurated. 

By the end of 1936, the administra- 
tive groundwork had been laid, mass 
registration completed, staff recruited 
and trained, basic procedures and or- 
ganization developed, and operations 
initiated for the tremendous task of 
administering the Federal old-age 
benefit program. 


Getting Into Operation 
(1937-39) 


The task of establishing initial em- 
ployee accounts and employer identifi- 
cation numbers was completed by the 
end of June 1937. As of that date, the 
Bureau had received approximately 
30.3 million applications for social se- 
curity account numbers and about 2.5 
million applications for employer 
identification numbers. Staff and 
equipment were available to handle 
employers’ wage reports as they were 
received from the collectors of inter- 
nal revenue. Inevitably, in a new pro- 
gram of this size, there were false 
starts and adjustments. Much of the 
story of the first 2 or 3 years can be 
told in terms of the readjustments 
arising from actual experience with 
the new operations. 

One of the first major changes made 
was in the type of wage report pre- 
pared by employers. For the calendar 
year 1937, the wage reports were on a 
semiannual basis. These reports con- 
sisted of an individual slip for each 
employee wage item and a covering 
summary slip on which the employer 
indicated the total wages and total 
humber of employees covered by his 
report and the amount of social se- 
curity tax payable. It soon became 
evident that the slips were costly to 
handle, control, file, and refer to. Be- 
fore the first period’s reports were 
completely processed, the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance was 
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already working with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on a system of quar- 
terly list reporting that became effec- 
tive with the first quarter of 1938 and 
is still being used. 

Another early problem was whether 
the wage records should be maintained 
on a centralized or decentralized basis. 
In line with the original intention to 
decentralize operations as much as 
possible, the wage- and account-num- 
ber records in Baltimore were main- 
tained on a regional basis with the idea 
that they could be decentralized to the 
12 regional offices of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Because of the continu- 
ous migration of workers from one 
part of the country to another, how- 
ever, and because most large employ- 
ers paid their taxes and filed wage 
reports centrally to cover their em- 
ployees all over the country, it quickly 
became clear that such decentraliza- 
tion was impractical. It would have 
meant the continual transfer of large 
volumes of work between regions, a 
tremendous amount of duplicate han- 
dling, and special control records for 
the work transferred. Early in 1939, 
therefore, a central mechanical sec- 
tion was set up that provided for a 
unified series of operations for main- 
tenance of all wage records. Subse- 
quently, all the related files and rec- 
ords were combined and centralized 
and all similar functions in the re- 
gional units were consolidated into 
functional operating units. This basic 
plan soon proved its validity and is 
still in operation. 

In the meantime, the Bureau began 
to receive claims for lump-sum bene- 
fits. More than 70,000 claims were re- 
ceived in 1937. The first claims units 
had also been set up on a regional 
basis. With the decision not to decen- 
tralize the wage records, however, the 
claims units were also consolidated to 
reduce record-keeping and expedite 
mass handling of the adjudication 
process. 

Other difficulties had to be overcome 
in pioneering the establishment of 
the system for maintaining wage rec- 
ords. One problem involved the re- 
porting of wages by the employer 
without the wage earner’s account 
number or with an incorrect number. 
In the first wage reports, filed by em- 
ployers for the year 1937, almost 10 
percent of the wage items lacked a 






social security account number. Pro- 
cedures had to be developed for per- 
manently recording these items and 
for determining the correct account 
numbers. The percentage of items re- 
ported without account numbers de- 
creased to 3.5 percent for 1938 and to 
2.5 percent for 1939. In recent years, 
before the 1950 amendments, it had 
stabilized at 1.0-1.5 percent. There has 
been no decline, however, in the per- 
centage of wage items reported by 
employers with incorrect account 
numbers or with names different from 
the names appearing on the Bureau’s 
records. The items have remained at 
about 4 percent of the total, and the 
work necessary to check these items, 
identify the correct account numbers 
or names, and credit the wages to the 
proper accounts is a continuing part 
of operations. To meet the problem, 
the Bureau has developed a system of 
educational contacts with employers 
who fail to give correct information; 
the importance of maintaining proper 
records and of submitting correctly 
prepared reports is explained, and the 
employers are given help, whenever 
possible, in solving their reporting 
problems. 

During 1937-39 the long-run success 
of the wage-record system was assured 
through the perfection of a system of 
accounting controls and balancing 
operations designed to ensure that the 
millions of wage items and the bil- 
lions of dollars in wages reported to 
the Bureau would be accurately cred- 
ited to the proper accounts. 

Striking improvements in efficiency 
were achieved by revising procedures 
for posting wages to the individual 
wage earners’ accounts. For the first 
2 years, wages were summarized and 
posted to the individual accounts only 
after all the employers’ reports for 
the calendar year had been processed. 
For those end-of-the-year posting 
operations, temporary employees were 
hired, batteries of punch-card tabu- 
lating equipment were rented, addi- 
tional space acquired, and a round- 
the-clock schedule of three shifts 
established until the posting was com- 
pleted. To obtain the administrative 
advantages of a level flow of work 
throughout the year, a plan was de- 
vised for posting employees’ accounts 
on a cyclical basis so that it would 
become a continuous process using a 











relatively stable number of men and 
machines. The plan, which was placed 
into operation in May 1940, is still in 
use today. 

While those developments were oc- 
curring in Baltimore and Washington, 
the Bureau’s field organization was 
built up in line with the original plans. 
By the end of 1937, there were 320 
field offices in operation. As a result 
of the decision not to decentralize the 
records operations, a permanent home 
was planned for all the Bureau’s cen- 
tral operations and for the depart- 
mental operations of the Social Se- 
curity Board. The Social Security 
Building that was finally constructed 
in Washington has never been occu- 
pied by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

As the work of administering old- 
age and survivors insurance increased, 
the Bureau found it necessary to al- 
most double its staff between June 
1937 and June 1939; the field staff in- 
creased from about 900 to 2,000 and 
the departmental staff from about 
2,800 to 5,000. 

Because of the effectiveness with 
which the Bureau assimilated the in- 
creased workloads, the Social Security 
Board recommended expansion of the 
program in 1939, as indicated by the 
following quotation from its fourth 
annual report, for the fiscal year 1939: 
“Progress in the handling of claims as 
well as in the maintenance of wage 
records made it feasible for the Board 
to recommend that the old-age insur- 
ance program go into full operation 
two years earlier and on a much more 
comprehensive basis than was con- 
templated in the 1935 legislation.” 


Growing Up—First Major 
Program Changes (1939-41) 

The 1939 amendments to the act 
brought major changes in the Bu- 
reau’s operations. The most important 
effects, administratively, were the re- 
sults of the provisions that established 
benefit payments for dependents and 
survivors of the wage earner and that 
advanced the date for paying monthly 
old-age benefits from January 1942 to 
January 1940. 

The first field activity relating to 
claims under the 1939 amendments 
was to notify, by letter, all persons 
who had received lump-sum payments 
at age 65 of their potential right to 


monthly benefits under these new 
provisions. Transcripts of the wage 
records of workers who had attained 
age 65 in 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 
were forwarded to the appropriate 
field offices, which could then advise 
claimants of their possible eligibility 
and handle claims promptly. This was 
the same technique that was used on 
subsequent occasions, notably after 
enactment of the 1950 amendments, 
to prevent loss of benefits by potential 
claimants. 

As far as possible, claims activities 
were handled by the field offices in a 
manner to permit at least one per- 
sonal contact with the claimant. To 
make service as accessible to claim- 
ants as possible, the field offices were 
supplemented by branch offices and 
itinerant stations. Close attention was 
given to problems of interviewing, in- 
cluding those introduced by illiteracy 
and language difficulties. 

Monthly benefits in the first year of 
operation under the amendments were 
awarded to a quarter of a million per- 
sons. These claims brought with them 
a host of questions that had to be an- 
swered before basic precedents, poli- 
cies, and procedures could finally be 
established. The case-study method 
was used in special problem areas to 
reach conclusions on the basis of ac- 
tual experience: What, for example, 
are the criteria to use in determining 
whether a parent was wholly depend- 
ent on and supported by the worker? 
When does a widow have a child “in 
her care”? Are tips and traveling ex- 
penses “wages” in the meaning of the 
act? 

Coverage determinations that the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance made for benefit purposes, 
and that the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue made for tax purposes, had to be 
coordinated and were sometimes at 
variance during this period. There was 
a large twilight zone where it was diffi- 
cult to determine whether individuals 
were or were not employees. Attempts 
to narrow this area were complicated 
by lack of specific precedents and lack 
of complete information. Resolution 
of differences, however, proceeded 
gradually. 

Policies initially adopted to carry 
out the 1939 amendments were tested 
and refined as experience accumu- 
lated, and a claims manual for the use 


of operating personnel was issued as 
the end product. This manual, in its 
current edition, contains the Bureau's 
basic instructions for the determina. 
tion of entitlement to benefits and for 
the processing and payment of claims, 

At this point in the Bureau’s history, 
the central office in Washington was 
adjudicating claims and certifying 
them to the Treasury Department for 
payment. Under the provisions of the 
1935 act, this task was relatively 
simple; all that was required was a 
one-time authorization to the Treas. 
ury Department to pay a lump sum to 
the person entitled. The 1939 amend- 
ments magnified and complicated the 
task manyfold. One-time notices to 
the disbursing offices of the Treasury 
Department for lump-sum death pay- 
ments continued, but in addition 
the Bureau now had to authorize re- 
curring monthly benefits and had to 
process terminations and temporary 
suspensions because of such factors as 
return to work. A basic method had te 
be devised to make information avail- 
able at all times as to which of the 
persons entitled to monthly benefits 
should receive them for a particular 
month. Moreover, controls had to be 
established in the wage-record opera- 
tion that would enable the Bureau to 
note any beneficiaries who failed to 
report that they were earning wages 
in excess of $14.99 a month (the 
amount that would cause a benefit to 
be suspended) , so that wage investiga- 
tions could be started. 

The growth of the recertification 
activity immediately following the 
1939 amendments is indicated by the 
fact that at the end of the fiscal year 
1941 a total of 372,300 benefits, 
amounting to approximately $6,815,000 
a month, were in force. 

To administer the new monthly 
benefits, a punch card was developed 
for following the payment status of 
each individual on the rolls. In the 
area offices, these “payee cards” now 
ensure timely and accurate recertifi- 
cation each month of nearly 4.5 mik- 
lion benefit payments totaling about 
$150 million. They have made it pos- 
sible to prepare a monthly statement 
showing the activity of the beneficiary 
rolls and to balance this statement 
against external controls within a few 
days after the end of the month. i 
addition, these payee cards constitute 
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a valuable source of data for analyti- 
cal studies and for work-load estimat- 


ing. 

Careful scheduling of work with the 
Treasury Department was and is nec- 
essary. Despite the volume of benefit 
payments and the many changes oc- 
curring each month, operations be- 
tween the two organizations have been 
synchronized so well that balancing 
between a listing of the regular 
monthly benefit checks printed by the 
disbursing office and the Bureau’s 
payee cards has been made quite 
simple. 

Another problem arising from the 
1939 amendments concerned the type 
of record that should be kept of pay- 
ments made to each beneficiary. Usual 
accounting methods suggested a ledger 
account for each individual on the 
rolls. This system was considered care- 
fully and experimented with but was 
finally rejected, since it was evident 
that, as the benefit rolls grew, hun- 
dreds of clerks would be needed just 
to maintain individual accounts. Still, 
it was essential to have some method 
that would permit rapid reconstruc- 
tion of each beneficiary’s payment 
history when necessary. The problem 
was solved when it was decided to use 
the claims-folder system, with a folder 
set up for each account. Copies of all 
actions affecting payments—award 
and resumption of award forms, no- 
tices of suspensions and terminations, 
notices of returned checks, and the 
like—are filed systematically in the 
claims folder. By going through the 
folder it is possible to reconstruct 
the payment history of any beneficiary 
within a matter of minutes. 

During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the 1939 amendments a num- 
ber of management techniques were 
established that, though subject to 
later improvements, have remained as 
basic elements in the Bureau’s admin- 
istrative concepts and practices. One 
was emphasis on operating goals as 
measurements of progress and per- 
formance. Another was the develop- 
ment in 1941 and 1942 of a functional 
budget with estimated requirements 
directly related to activities to be per- 
formed. The responsibility for initial 
estimating and for subsequent budget 
execution was placed as closely as pos- 
sible to the organizational level per- 
forming the work. A formal work 
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planning-reporting system was still 
another administrative development. 
This system provides a regular method 
for supervisory leadership and for 
participation at all levels in the de- 
velopment of operating objectives and 
plans. A program of periodic narra- 
tive reporting was used to keep the 
administrative offices informed of 
current operations. 

In these years, the emphasis in oper- 
ations had turned sharply from regis- 
tration and maintenance of records to 
the receipt, processing, and recertifi- 
cation of claims. A sound administra- 
tive basis was established that was 
immediately tested by the difficulties 
of the war years. 


The War Years (1941-46) 


Shortly after the declaration of war, 
President Roosevelt announced that a 
number of agencies—including that 
part of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in Washington— 
would be moved to make office space 
and housing available in Washington 
to war agencies and their employees. 

The personnel problem thus created 
threatened the effective administra- 
tion of the Bureau’s program. 

After considering such factors as 
the immediate availability of office 
space and housing for employees, the 
presence of Treasury Department dis- 
bursing office facilities, and the loca- 
tion of various cities in relation to the 
national claims load, a decision was 
made to relocate the claims activities 
in five cities—New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco. The central administrative staff 
was shifted to Baltimore (the home of 
the Division of Accounting Operations 
since the beginning of the program). 

The relocation of more than 1,500 
employees and the Bureau's equip- 
ment and records was accomplished 
without a major “hitch,” and the more 
than 500,000 beneficiaries then on the 
rolis continued to receive their benefit 
checks on time. 

During the same period another sig- 
nificant organizational determination 
was made. After a “trial run,” au- 
thority was delegated to field office 
personnel to make initial determina- 
tions of the rights of claimants to re- 
ceive benefits. Previously, both the ini- 
tial determination of entitlement and 
a review had been made centrally. 


At this point the development of the 
keystones in the present organiza- 
tional structure of the Bureau was 
completed—central administrative of- 
fices and the records office.in Balti- 
more; field offices throughout the 
country to receive, develop, and ad- 
judicate claims; and area offices to 
review claims adjudications and to 
certify and recertify claims to the 
Treasury Department disbursing offi- 
ces for payment. 

The Bureau’s administrative history 
during the 4 years following the for- 
mal declaration of war was character- 
ized by labor shortages, high turn-over 
among personnel, and the use of every 
kind of short cut to keep up with the 
workloads. Although working hours 
were increased from 39 to 44 in Janu- 
ary of 1942 and from 44 to 48 a year 
later, the manpower problem re- 
mained acute. The Bureau was au- 
thorized at this time to do its own 
hiring within the framework of Civil 
Service Commission and War Man- 
power Commission regulations. Never- 
theless, the supply of manpower was 
still inadequate. Replacements, in 
most instances, were less qualified 
than the employees they replaced. 

With the onset of war the Bu- 
reau took action on a number of 
economy steps that had already been 
under consideration as a result of ex- 
perience in the first years of opera- 
tion. Among them was the elimination, 
with resulting substantial savings, of 
a large alphabetic file containing a 
typed copy of the information on all 
applications for account numbers. 
Studies had indicated that the prin- 
cipal uses of this file—to assist in iden- 
tifying wage earners who had lost 
their account number cards and to aid 
in the investigation and correction of 
improperly reported wage items—did 
not warrant the cost of maintaining it 
in addition to the other available 
sources of information. 

By the end of 1942 it became appar- 
ent that additional steps would have 
to be taken to streamline the Bureau’s 
work. President Roosevelt’s letter of 
December 22, 1942, to the heads of all 
departments and agencies set the 
framework for the Bureau’s appraisal 
of activities. In part, the President 
stated: “Many activities, desirable in 
peace time, must be eliminated, pro- 
vided only that such eliminations do 





not result in permanent harm to the 
future health and security of our in- 
dividual citizens; many services must 
be provided at a reduced standard; all 
agencies—military and civilian—must 
take all necessary measures to organ- 
ize their work for maximum effici- 
ency.” 

Late in 1942 and early in 1943 the 
Bureau undertook a reappraisal of all 
its activities known as the “Why Sur- 
vey.”* The survey utilized the Job 
Methods Training course of the War 
Manpower Commission and a Bureau- 
wide suggestion system. Over a period 
of about 6 months, 57 areas of activity 
were subjected to detailed study. Of 
6,600 suggestions received from 2,400 
employees, a total of 1,800 from 1,000 
employees were put into effect imme- 
diately. Another 250 acceptable sug- 
gestions related to printed forms and 
were carried out as the forms were 
reordered. It has been estimated that 
this Bureau-wide appraisal resulted in 
eventual savings of at least 1,500 posi- 
tions. The employee suggestion system, 
which is now on a permanent basis, 
has proved of great importance in the 
Bureau’s continued appraisal of its 
activities. The Bureau also employed 
the Job Relation Training and Job In- 
structor Training courses and other 
training methods to use the available 
manpower most efficiently and to 
counter the effects of employee losses. 

The number of beneficiaries on the 
rolls continued to grow steadily, as did 
the work involved in maintaining the 
rolls. The work in maintaining ac- 
counts of employee earnings increased 
sharply because of the high level of 
wartime employment and labor turn- 
over. In spite of scarcities, the Bu- 
reau’s wartime job became larger be- 
cause of economic and program fac- 
tors beyond its control. 

At about this time a radical step was 
taken. If employees could not be per- 
suaded to come to Baltimore to work, 
it would be necessary to take the work 
to employees. Large blocks of work in 
the processing of employee earnings 
items were sent to the Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and New Orleans area offices 
and to a new branch accounting office 
set up in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Wilkes- 
Barre was selected because it was a 


*See the Bulletin, March 1944, pp. 
23-24. 





noncritical labor supply area; because 
labor-market conditions there have 
remained good, operations have not 
only been continued but have been ex- 
panded. The shift of work to the area 
offices, however, did not offer a per- 
manent solution to the Bureau’s man- 
power problem. At the end of the war, 
this work was transferred back to the 
Division of Accounting Operations. 

In addition to carrying on its own 
function effectively in the face of these 
wartime difficulties, the Bureau made 
several direct contributions to the na- 
tional war effort. Its field staff carried 
out a number of compliance surveys 
for the War Production Board, and it 
provided war agencies with statistical 
data derived from the Bureau’s wage 
record operations. 

The Bureau participated with other 
constituents of the Federal Security 
Agency in administering an emer- 
gency program for civilians affected 
by enemy action. The Bureau’s role 
was to provide cash payments to de- 
pendents of workers captured by the 
enemy on Wake Island, Guam, and 
other outlying war bases, repatriated 
civilians from the Philippine Islands 
who were disabled as a result of enemy 
action, as well as dependents of those 
who were killed, disabled civilians, 
and survivors of those who were killed 
in the performance of official protec- 
tive services such as the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, civil defense, and Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service. Shortly after the war 
ended, this program was transferred 
to the Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation, now in the Department of 
Labor. Slightly more than $1 million 
had been paid in benefits by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 


Postwar Readjustment 
(1946-50) 


The 1946 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act included provisions 
for retroactive protection for survivors 
of World War II veterans who died 
within 3 years after their discharge 
from the Armed Forces. This provi- 
sion increased the Bureau’s workloads, 
required the preparation of special 
procedures for processing veterans’ 
cases, and set in motion extensive co- 
ordination with the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Armed Forces to 
verify service records and obtain 
























































proofs. The enactment of the Railroaq 
Retirement Act Amendments of 194§ 
also had considerable impact on the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, since railroad earnings were 
to be credited toward survivor benefits 
payable under the Social Security Act, 
Coordination of the records of the two 
systems and cross-referring of ac- 
counts involved new workloads and 
the exchange of wage-record and ac- 
count-number information between 
the Railroad Retirement Board and 
the Bureau. 

Major staff adjustments during the 
immediate postwar period resulted 
from the return of veterans and war 
transferees with reemployment rights. 
Placement of thousands of returning 
employees and reassignment of tem- 
porary incumbents with due regard 
for their rights and for principles of 
fair play constituted a real achieve- 
ment. A vigorous training program 
facilitated the reorientation of both 
returned and reassigned employees, 
Within a year a return to peacetime 
standards had been accomplished. 

Another development of the post- 
war period was the transfer to the 
Bureau of the responsibility for cer- 
tain administrative jobs previously 
performed as staff functions in the 
Social Security Administration. On 
the basis of studies made by the Ad- 
ministration, the property manage- 
ment and procurement functions and 
personnel engaged in this work were 
shifted in 1947 to some of the constitu- 
ent bureaus. In quick succession, the 
administrative accounting and audit- 
ing function and staff, and increased 
responsibility for classification, pay- 
roll, and informational work were 
delegated to the Bureau level. Other 
changes of less significance wer~ made, 
all with the same purpose of fixing 
authority and accountability at the 
most appropriate level. 

The distribution to the area offices 
of workloads, which are allocated by 
account-number series, was revised in 
1946 and 1947 to reflect the changing 
geographical distribution of the claims 
load. The New Orleans area office was 
closed, and new offices were estab- 
lished in Kansas City and in Birming- 
ham. The number of area offices and 
the locations have not been altered 
since 1947. 

Operations in the fiscal year 1948 
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were, for the first time, financed out 
of a single appropriation made to the 
Bureau. This realignment in the ap- 
propriation structure had the effect 
of relating, as directly and as clearly 
as possible within the existing organi- 
zational pattern, the costs of adminis- 
tration with the job to be done in 
carrying out the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. This change con- 
tributed to simplicity in preparation, 
presentation, and justification of the 
Bureau’s budget. 

Several major improvements in job 
methods were made during this period. 
When wage records were first set up, 
for example, individual ledger sheets 
that had been established for all wage 
earners were posted and balanced an- 
nually. A new procedure eliminated 
the use of individual ledger sheets. In- 
stead, a continuous listing is now pre- 
pared each year, by electrical account- 
ing machine, using the annual sum- 
mary and detail earnings punch cards. 
Aseparate listing is run for each 1,000 
accounts, showing wages reported dur- 
ing four calendar quarters, as well as 
cumulative information on wages, 
quarters of coverage, and so on. The 
listings are microfilmed. The micro- 
film, which represents the basic wage- 
record reference, is spliced to the 
microfilm for preceding years for the 
same 1,000 accounts. It is estimated 
that this plan saves approximately 
$500,000 a year. 

Under a simplified procedure, all 
employer wage reports that consist of 
a single page—about 80 percent of the 
total—are microfilmed and destroyed 
immediately after being processed. In 
addition to effecting substantial sav- 
ings in manpower, this procedure re- 
leases enough filing equipment and 
space to relieve the pressure brought 
about by the great volume of reports 
received under the expanded program. 

More efficient operation resulted 
when the manual preparation of cor- 
respondence by the collectors of inter- 
nal revenue on wage items reported 
without an account number was re- 
placed by the mechanical preparation 
of correspondence in the Division of 
Accounting Operations. This change 
produced substantial savings in the 
collectors’ offices, less handling of in- 
complete item cases in the old-age and 
survivors insurance field offices, and 
earlier receipt of wage reports by the 
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Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance for processing. 

Another plan transferred the func- 
tion of assigning employer identifica- 
tion numbers to the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. The plan resulted in 
estimated savings for the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of 
$93,000 a year, without appreciably 
increasing the costs in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, where certain oper- 
ations relating to the function were 
already being performed. 

The cost of recertifying monthly 
benefit payments to the disbursing 
offices was reduced by “freezing” the 
file of payee cards, except for deletions, 
for 6 months at a time. By keeping 
the file relatively stable, problems of 
balancing and filing are greatly re- 
duced. 


The Program Comes of Age 
(1950-51) 


The 1950 amendments to the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
imposed an obligation on the Bureau 
for efficient, swift, and accurate ad- 
ministrative action to accomplish the 
social objectives of the new legislation. 
First, more than 3 million persons on 
the monthly beneficiary rolls on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, were immediately en- 
titled to increased benefit amounts. 
Second, almost 700,000 persons, who 
had not been able to qualify pre- 
viously, became immediately eligible 
for benefits. Finally, the new coverage 
provisions brought an additional 10 
million jobs under the program, and 
old-age and survivors insurance wage 
credits were provided for the World 
War II service of 16 million veterans. 
This new coverage was not to become 
effective until the beginning of 1951, 
but immediate preparation was neces- 
sary. 

Before the amendments were passed, 
advance planning was carried as far 
as possible. Training programs were 
planned to utilize the maximum skills 
of persons already on duty and to 
get new employees into production 
quickly. Work-flow adaptations and 
procedural adjustments were prepared 
while the amendments were taking 
form. An extensive information pro- 
gram was planned to ensure that the 
public and potential beneficiaries 
would understand their rights, bene- 
fits, and responsibilities. These pre- 


liminaries, with the support of ex- 
perienced personnel, made it possible 
to keep staff increases at a level just 
sufficient to meet long-term workload 
increases. The Bureau, instead of hir- 
ing temporary employees, shifted 
regular employees from one operation 
to another as peak loads occurred, 
and overtime was used extensively. 

The first administrative task was to 
increase benefits to the new amounts 
in time to meet the mailing schedule 
of October 3, 1950, for the September 
benefit checks. Immediately after the 
amendments became law, postcards 
were sent to about 3 million beneficia- 
ries informing them of the date when 
they would receive checks in the 
higher amounts. This action was taken 
to acquaint beneficiaries with what 
they might expect under the new law 
and to prevent the field and area offi- 
ces from being swamped with in- 
quiries. With the cooperation of the 
disbursing offices of the Treasury De- 
partment, all checks in the new 
amounts were in the mails by October 
3, just 36 days after the new law was 
signed. 

Meanwhile, principally because of 
liberalized eligibility requirements, the 
claims load increased rapidly. Before 
the amendments about 250,000 claims 
were received each quarter. After the 
new provisions were adopted, this fig- 
ure doubled; for short periods, more- 
over, the Bureau received and proc- 
essed a claims load four times as 
heavy as the previous normal load. 

A key measurement of efficiency in 
the claims operation is the elapsed 
time from the filing of the claim to 
final award of benefits or disallowance 
action. With the initial upward surge 
in claims, processing time for develop- 
ment, adjudication, review, and cer- 
tification began to increase, and by 
January 1951 about 50 calendar days 
were required. By the following June, 
processing time had been reduced to 
about 27 calendar days—close to the 
average in the pre-amendment period. 

The work of registering newly cov- 
ered employees and employers—the 
first major task under coverage exten- 
sion—gained momentum in December 
1950; the registrations remained at a 
high level through the rest of the fis- 
cal year. Employer registrations in- 
creased by more than 150 percent over 
those in the preceding fiscal year, and 
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about 80 percent more employee ac- 
counts were established. These work- 
loads were processed without the 
accumulation of backlogs. 

Staff work entailed by the new cov- 
erage presented very real challenges. 
Forms and procedures, for example, 
for the use of nonprofit organizations 
had to be developed by January 1, 
1951. Questions of interpretation of 
the law had to be settled so that States 
could receive guidance in framing 
legislation and negotiating coverage 
agreements to meet the requirements 
of Federal legislation. Because the 
newly covered self-employed persons 
would not report their covered income 
for 1951 until 1952, the need for devis- 
ing forms and procedures in this area 
was not so pressing as for newly cov- 
ered employees. Since, however, the 
retirement test of the program was 
applied to covered self-employment 
beginning in January 1951, it was 
necessary to inform beneficiaries of 
this fact and to work out procedures 
that would permit benefits to be sus- 
pended currently when a beneficiary 
was currently engaged in covered self- 
employment. In addition, Bureau staff 
worked closely with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in developing regula- 
tions and uniform coverage determi- 
nations for the self-employed. An 
information booklet with a tear-off 
coupon to register household em- 
ployers was prepared and widely dis- 
tributed. A tax-return form of the 
envelope type was developed in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to simplify tax and wage re- 
porting for the housewife. Informa- 
tion on procedures and on definitions 
of rights and obligations was distrib- 
uted to farm people with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
Claims policy determinations were 
made on numerous points in the new 
coverage fields. 

Growing out of the amendments are 
two additional improvements in ad- 
ministration. In most cases it is no 
longer necessary to secure from an 
employer a special statement of recent 
wages that have not yet been reported 
to the collector of internal revenue, 
and plans are now being put into effect 
for a combined benefit check to all 
children in a single family unit in- 
stead of separate checks for each child. 

A number of factors can be used in 
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evaluating administration during this 
period of major change. Monthly 
benefits were awarded in the fiscal 
year 1951 to 1.4 million persons, more 
than double the previous record high. 
Beneficiaries on the rolls at the end of 
June 1951 numbered 4.4 million—1.1 
million more than at the end of June 
1950. The total cost incurred by the 
Federal Security Agency in adminis- 
tering the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program in the fiscal year was 
about $55 million, as compared with 
$43 million in the preceding fiscal year. 
The 1951 total was only about 2.6 times 
the amount expended in the fiscal year 
1941, although the volume of work 
had tripled and soaring prices had 
tremendously increased operating 
costs. The rise in the Bureau’s compo- 
site workload was roughly 47 percent 
during the year, while the number of 
manhours worked, including overtime, 
increased by only about 20 percent. 
In this period, 47 employees were han- 
dling the amount of work that had 
required 100 persons in 1941. 


Challenge of Administration 


Victory over size is probably the 
distinguishing feature of administra- 
tive accomplishment under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 
A workable, wage-related benefit sys- 
tem would probably not have been 
possible had it not been for the Na- 
tion’s talent for the adaptation of 
mass-production methods and ma- 
chines to all types of enterprise, even 
to the setting up of social security ac- 
counts. The social security system in 
this country owes a vast debt to Amer- 
ican mechanical genius, which intro- 
duced industrial production methods 
into office operations. 

The recent introduction of elec- 
tronic computers has made possible 
the rapid mechanical calculation of 
benefit amounts from punch cards 
containing wage-record information. 
In line with its continuous study of 
methods and operations, the Bureau 
is following closely the development of 
other types of high-speed electronic 
machines that are potentially capable 
of accumulating and storing masses 
of details and rearranging and tabu- 
lating information with lightning 
speed. 

In the final analysis, of course, the 
interest of the Bureau is not simply 


in smooth operations for their own 
sake. Essentially it is a matter of ful. 
filling obligations to beneficiaries of 
the program, who are entitled to an 
efficient system operated at the lowest 
possible cost. 

As old-age and survivors insurance 
becomes a more and more important 
source of income for greater numbers 
of older persons, widows, and orphans, 
the Bureau is frequently the main con- 
tact these people have with any Govy- 
ernment program. Sympathetic and 
friendly service has always been the 
aim of the hundreds of social security 
field offices in local communities al] 
over the country. The new size and 
importance of the program, however, 
bring heightened challenges in the 
area of human relationships. 

Attainment of the continuing goals 
of efficient, courteous, and enlight- 
ened administration depends on the 
men and women who are operating the 
system. Continuing improvements in 
the quality of service depend in large 
part upon continuing development of 
personnel. The Bureau has sought this 
development through stressing op- 
portunity for career service in the 
social security program. Employees 
have been selected with a view to their 
potentialities for growth. Training 
courses have been designed to provide 
not only technical training for imme- 
diate responsibilities but also broader 
orientation in the meaning and objec- 
tives of social security. 

Service to the public has also been 
based on the concept that a sound 
program of public reporting is one 
function of efficient administration. In 
recommending a broad informational 
program on the new amendments, the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to 
the Senate Committee on Finance re- 
ported in 1949: 


Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, contributors have established an 
equity in the trust fund. The Govern- 
ment as trustee has an obligation to 
inform the beneficiaries of their rights. 
The reporting and tax provisions as 
well as the benefit provisions will affect 
millions heretofore outside the scope 
of the law; unless they are fully in- 
formed of the duties they must now 
assume, records will be incomplete and 
the resulting confusion may tend to 
defeat the purpose of the extended 
protection. No social-security program 
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can be effective unless those who are 
entitled to participate know their 
rights and obligations. 


Providing the public with full infor- 
mation on their rights and responsi- 
bilities under old-age and survivors 
insurance is necessary to economical 
and efficient operation of the law, and 
has been a basic administrative re- 
sponsibility of the field offices. Further, 
the Bureau’s reporting program in- 
cludes publication of claims statistics 
and administrative reports to Con- 
gress and the public, as well as statis- 
tical data collected in the processing 
of wage and employment reports. 
These latter statistics, developed for 
use in administering the program and 
in public consideration of program 
changes, give a valuable picture of the 
workings of the Nation’s industrial 
and commercial economy. They are 
made available, often in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, for the 
general use of Government, industry, 
labor, and other public and private 
users. 

The legislative changes in the pro- 
gram over the past 15 years, while 
accomplishing much toward improv- 
ing the program and bringing it closer 
to the goal of basic retirement and 
survivorship protection for all work- 
ers, have resulted in some program 
provisions that may be unnecessarily 
complicated. This situation was in- 
evitable, since the amendments are not 
only the result of compromise between 
the positions of many varying groups 
but also reflect attempts to preserve 
the equities of persons who have al- 
ready established rights under the 
program. Program modifications look- 
ing toward simpler, more effective 
administration are now a major legis- 
lative goal. 

The program changes that still re- 
main to be made present significant 
challenges to administration. Admin- 
istrative planning must accompany 
program planning in such areas as 
extension of coverage to groups still 
unprotected, extension of the program 
to persons covered under other retire- 
ment systems, protection against dis- 
ability, and changes in the benefit rate. 


Challenge of Benefit Adequacy 


Since 1941 the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has con- 
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ducted surveys of small samples of 
beneficiaries to determine the signifi- 
cance and effectiveness of the program 
in meeting their needs. In November 
and December 1951, the Bureau con- 
ducted the first Nation-wide survey of 
some 20,000 aged beneficiaries and 
their dependents to ascertain how they 
were currently getting along. Prelimi- 
nary results from this survey will be 
available in the spring of 1952. 

According to the most recent of the 
published surveys (Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 1949) only about 1 in every 
5 aged beneficiary couples had, besides 
their old-age insurance benefits, addi- 
tional permanent income amounting 
to as much as $600 during the year.’ 
For one-third of the couples, old-age 
insurance benefits were the sole 
sources of permanent income. Without 
the insurance benefits, only 1 couple 
in 8 would have had as much as $75 a 
month in retirement income; only 1 in 
every 12 would have had as much as 
$100. With their benefits, probably 
half these retired couples now have an 
assured income of $75 a month, and 
more than one-fourth probably have 
$100. 

Two-thirds of the families of widows 
and children included in the survey 
had no permanent income other than 
their benefits. In families where the 
widows were not at work, only 1 in 
every 10 would have had $75 a month 
or more without their benefits. With 
the benefits, 6 in every 10 families 
probably now have as much as $75 a 
month. 

Establishing and maintaining rea- 
sonable adequacy in benefit amounts 
remain the most serious challenge to 
the effective operation of the insur- 
ance system. Because thé program was 
established on a conservative basis, 
the level of benefits as originally es- 
tablished in 1939 was probably too low. 
The rapid increase in both price and 
wage levels during the war and post- 
war period resulted in even greater 
inadequacy. Thus the first 15 years’ 
program experience has_ sharply 
pointed up one of the permanent prob- 
lems in pension planning—how to keep 
benefit levels reasonably in line with 
current economic conditions. 


5’ Retirement pay from former employer, 
veteran’s pensions, union pensions, pri- 
vately purchased annuities, and income 
from assets. 


Between 1939, just before monthly 
benefits first became -payable under 
the program, and ‘August 1950, when 
the recent amendments were enacted, 
the consumer price index rose by 70 
percent. Wage earnings of covered 
workers also advanced rapidly. In 
1939, median covered earnings of 
workers employed under the program 
amounted to $716. In 1949, the median 
had reached $1,850, more than 150 
percent above the level 10 years 
earlier. At the same time, the average 
old-age (primary) insurance benefit 
had risen by less than 12 percent, from 
$22.60 in December 1940 to $26.30 in 
June 1950. The average old-age insur- 
ance beneficiary newly coming on the 
rolls in June 1950 received $29.03, only 
30 percent more than the $22.30 
awarded to primary beneficiaries in 
December 1940. 

Benefits in June 1950 were clearly 
out of line in relation to both price 
and wage levels. The purchasing power 
of the average benefit had been dras- 
tically reduced since 1940. Moreover, 
the man who retired in 1950 was , 
receiving a benefit representing a 
smaller proportion of his current 
money wage loss than the man retir- 
ing in 1940. For those coming on the 
rolis in 1950, the lag of benefits in 
relation to current price and wage 
levels resulted from three main fac- 
tors: (1) the average wage on which 
benefits were based included past 
years in which wages generally had 
been at lower levels, (2) the benefit 
formula provided only a 10-percent 
replacement of average monthly wage 
beyond the first $50, and (3) no re- 
placement was provided on earnings 
in excess of $3,000 in a year ($250 a 
month). For beneficiaries who had 
become entitled to benefits in the 
earlier years of the program there had 
been, by and large, no change in rates 
since entitlement. Their benefits were 
generally fixed at the time of their 
retirement. 

The 1950 legislation contained im- 
portant remedial amendments. Under 
the new law the average wage for 
workers with approximately 1% years’ 
work after December 31, 1950, may be 
computed over the period beginning 
with that date. Thus, for the next sev- 
eral years at least, workers will be hav- 
ing their benefits computed on a cur- 
rent basis. The new formula permits 
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a 50-percent replacement of the first 
$100 of average wage and 15 percent of 
the next $200. Earnings up to $3,600 
a year instead of only $3,000 may be 
credited toward social security bene- 
fits. Finally, a substantial adjustment 
was made in the rates of beneficiaries 
who had become entitled before the 
amendments. 

Nevertheless the 1950 amendments 
have not permanently solved the prob- 
lem of keeping benefit rates up to date. 
We know that over the long run the 
trend of wages, prices, and the stand- 
ard of living has been upward. Under 
such circumstances a person who 
starts contributing in his twenties 
toward a retirement benefit to be paid 
at age 65 will find, when he reaches 
65, that the money benefit he looked 
forward to in his younger years is 
quite inadequate to do the job he had 
expected it to do. This situation results 
not merely from the fact that prices 
may have risen; just as important is 
the fact that a general rise in stand- 
ards of living will have occurred. Pen- 
sions must not only keep pace with 
rising prices but must take account of 
improvements in the standards of liv- 
ing current at the time of retirement. 

Since annual earnings of more than 
$3,600 are not included in the benefit 
computation, the ratio of benefits to 
earnings is considerably less for 
higher-paid workers than for low- 
paid workers. For example, benefits 
amounting to a 20-percent replace- 
ment of his monthly wage are payable 
to a $4,800 worker if he is entitled 
only to a retirement benefit for him- 
self, and to a 30-percent replacement 
if his wife is also entitled. Similarly, 
the benefit replacement for a $6,000 
earner is 16-24 percent of his work 
income. The worker who averages only 
$1,200 a year, however, receives a 50-75 
percent replacement. 

As wages rise generally, the dollar 
definition of lower- and higher-paid 
workers becomes outmoded. If a “low 
wage” man miay be represented today 
as one earning $100 a month or less, 
tomorrow he may be the man earning 
$150 or less. Similarly today’s “high” 
earner, the $300-a-month man, may 
give way to the $400 or $500-a-month 
man. Rising wage levels, then, will 
have to be accompanied by corre- 
sponding changes in the bases on 
which benefit amounts are computed. 
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Increases will be necessary both in the 
present $100 limit, at which a 50-per- 
cent replacement is made, and in the 
$3,600 annual maximum on earnings 
included in the computation. 

Moreover, since the benefit should 
reflect the worker’s customary level 
of income at the time he retires, the 
use of an average over a working life- 
time, as provided under the present 
law, has proved to be unsuitable. Earn- 
ings in early working years are gen- 
erally lower than those in later life, 
both because the youthful worker has 
not attained his ‘ull earning power 
and because wage levels generally may 
have been lower. A more realistic base 
for the average monthly wage compu- 
tation would be a limited period—say 
5 or 10 years—of full-time wages, oc- 
curring near the time of entitlement. 
An appropriate period might well be 
the worker’s 5 or 10 consecutive years 
of highest earnings. This period is 
likely to be in the later years of work- 
ing life, and the “best” years will in 
most cases represent full-time employ- 
ment. The best years are perhaps 
preferable to the most recent years 
before retirement age, because the 
worker thus has better protection 
against an arbitrary reduction in the 
benefit on account of irregularity in 
employment just before retirement. 

Finally, even though the benefit is 
computed so that it reflects current 
economic conditions at the time the 
individual retires, there is the problem 
of economic changes while he is in 
receipt of his benefit. Benefit amounts 
for those on the rolls need to be ad- 
justed during the period of receipt to 
bring them into line with rises in 
prices. 

It is important to recognize that, 
because contributions are set not at 
a fixed sum but as a percentage of 
covered earnings, the financing provi- 
sions of the act allow for liberaliza- 
tion of benefits as wages rise. The total 
income to the system increases as 
wages go up, and under the present 
benefit provisions the resulting addi- 
tional income will more than offset 
any increase in benefit disbursements. 
This fact was recognized in both con- 
gressional reports on the 1950 amend- 
ments and has been demonstrated in 
the program’s history. Because of the 
rise in wages over the 15-year period 
and the consequent higher level of in- 


come to the system, it was possible to 
set contribution rates in the 1959 
amendments at about the level origi- 
nally contemplated under the 1935 act, 
despite the much higher benefit rates 
provided by the amendments. Simi- 
larly, because wage levels are now 
about 20 to 25 percent higher than in 
1947—the level on which the actu- 
arial estimates for the 1950 amend- 
ments were based—benefits can now 
be raised from 12 to 15 percent with- 
out increasing the contributions 
scheduled. 

The ability of the social insurance 
system to adjust to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions is an important de- 
terminant of how well it can fulfill 
its function of providing basic protec- 
tion to the workers covered under it. 
If its benefits do not keep pace, there 
remains a larger job for public as- 
sistance and for supplementary pri- 
vate pension plans. We have already 
seen what happened before the enact- 
ment of the 1950 amendments. Old- 
age assistance payments, which in De- 
cember 1940 had averaged $20.26 or 
slightly less than the average old-age 
insurance benefit of $22.60, had risen 
by June 1950 to $43.85, while the old- 
age insurance benefit had increased to 
only $26.30. To a considerable extent, 
labor’s postwar pension drive was 
motivated by the inadequacy of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments. While industry pensions can 
provide valuable supplementary pro- 
tection, they are inherently not suited 
to do more than that. 


Challenge of Coverage 


A second major problem from the 
beginning has been the question of 
whether the program could, in actual 
practice be expected to cover all types 
of employment, or whether the limita- 
tion of partial coverage was to remain. 
The difficulties of tax payments and 
income reporting for some groups, it 
was first thought, would make it diffi- 
cult to achieve a truly universal sys- 
tem. The 1950 amendments have now 
brought the goal of universal cover- 
age in sight. Groups that seemed to 
present special problems have recently 
been brought under the system—the 
self-employed, employees of nonprofit 
organizations, a considerable propor- 
tion of State and local government 
employees, and a sizable group of farm 
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selected data 
{In thousands] 
Em- Bene- 
ployee Em- Number 
Fiscal {accounts| ployer | Earnings; Claims — Chonan Benefit | Admin- of 
year | estab- | numbers! items for rolls fici pay- istrative | Bureau 
{ lished | assigned | received | benefits etend ef rolls ments costs 3 em- 
(cumu- (cumu- aan ployees 
ative) ative) y 
ae 30, 296 ee ee 10 (®) (®) $27 (8 3.7 
Ss i. awe bir 40, 361 (*) 97, 681 172 (5) (5) 5, 404 6 6.9 
1939. - 45, 920 2, 739 117, 447 218 (5) (5) 13, 892 6 7.0 
TR. ieee 61,390 2, 981 125, 098 103 (‘) 15, 805 ) 8.9 
I 67, 494 | 3,343 134, 561 422 372 230 64,342 | $21, 467 9.4 
a 64, 150 3, 746 157, 974 426 596 429 110, 281 20, 535 9.8 
Diwerecces 72, 338 4, 103 180, 174 432 796 609 149, 304 20, 539 8.7 
oa eee 78, 250 4, 422 196, 298 507 998, 650 184, 597 25, 316 8.4 
82, 229 4, 788 170, 903 697 1, 285 772 | 239,834 19, 600 9.0 
85, 182 5,311 170, 525 879 1,701 1,040 | 320,510 28, 478 9.5 
ee 88, 080 6, 281 184, 628 863 2, 067 1,352 | 425, 582 29, 293 11.2 
a ee 90, 822 6, 947 183, 768 925 2,471 1, 593 511,676 35, 041 11.5 
93, 356 7,473 | 189,327 915 2, 868 1,739 | 607,036 39, 687 11.1 
1950. 95, 845 7, 959 178, 995 969 3, 288 1,921 727, 266 43,131 11,2 
100, 325 9,254 | 193,221 1, 796 4, 388 2, 632 |1, 498, 088 , 342 14.1 
! Persons entitled to monthly benefits, including 4 Data not available. 
those not in receipt of benefits at end of year. 5 Monthly benefit payments began Jan. 1, 1940. 
? Includes changes of address, terminations, sus- * Com ble data not available. Charges against 


pensions and ey ae ee because of ——— 
vision, changes nefit amounts res m 
seeratien of maximum and minimum ann tay 
recomputations, and administrative actions. 
+ Administrative costs attributable to program for 
all components of Federal Security Agency. 


and domestic workers. The two major 
groups still excluded are the irregu- 
larly employed farm and domestic 
workers who in 1951 represented be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent of total paid 
civilian employment. 

Several groups—most Federal civil- 
ian employees, members of the Armed 
Forces, railroad employees, and many 
employees of State and local govern- 
ments—have been excluded because 
they already are covered under public 
staff retirement plans. In most in- 
stances these staff plans provide ade- 
quate protection for a member who 
remains under one of the systems for 
the greater part of his career. They 
fail to take account, however, of the 
continual movement of workers be- 
tween public and private employment, 
and between jobs in public employ- 
ment covered by different systems. To 
assure continuity of protection for 
these employees, the basic protection 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system should be extended to members 
of the various staff systems. The ex- 
perience of private industry plans that 
have been designed to supplement the 
protection afforded by old-age and 
survivors insurance indicates that the 
other public systems could be super- 
imposed upon and coordinated with 
old-age and survivors insurance with- 
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the old-age and survivors ce trust fund for 
ee costs attributable to program began 
an. 1, ; 
7 Costs reported for only last half of fiscal year; see 
footnote 6. 


out impairing the special protection 
achieved under those systems. A start 
in this direction has been made in the 
recent legislation providing a form of 
coordination between the railroad re- 
tirement system and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Another problem of coverage that 
has received increasing attention has 
been created by the ineligibility of 
persons who retired before they had 
an opportunity for coverage. The 
1939 amendments greatly modified 
the provisions of the original act 
concerning the payments that could 
be made to the current generation of 
older persons. By introducing a mini- 
mum requirement of only 6 quarters 
of coverage for persons aged 62 and 
over in 1937, by basing benefits on the 
“average monthly wage” since 1937, 
and by permitting the fulfillment of 
the requirements on the basis of work 
at any time after 1936, even after age 
65, the amendments extended benefit 
protection to a much greater propor- 
tion of the older generation. The 
process was carried further in the 1950 
amendments through a “new start” 
provision in the average monthly wage 
and eligibility requirements. Nonethe- 
less, there still remains unprotected a 
group of the aged already out of the 
labor force who will not qualify even 


under the modifications made by the 
1950 amendments. And there will con- 
tinue to be such a group in the future 
so long as occupational. coverage of 
the system remains incomplete and 
the risk of long-term disability re- 
mains universal. 

Proposals have been made for bring- 
ing all the present aged into the in- 
surance program. If any such proposal 
were adopted, two major conditions 
would have to be included. The insur- 
ance program would have to be ex- 
tended to cover substantially all gain- 
ful employment, so that the need to 
pay benefits to noncontributors would 
be confined largely to the present aged 
who have not had opportunity for 
covered work. And the cost of the 
benefits under this transitional device 
would have to be financed from gen- 
eral revenues rather than from the 
contributions of covered workers and 
their employers. The effect of any such 
proposal in reducing public assistance 
expenditures would depend on the size 
of the insurance benefit provided for 
the noncontributory group. 

Still another aspect of the coverage 
problem relates to risks other than 
loss of income caused by retirement 
or death. The most important of the 
noncovered risks is total disability 
that forces persons to stop work be- 
fore reaching retirement age. Such 
disabled persons may live a few or 
many years without earned income for 
their own and their families’ needs. 

And if they live to age 65, they often 
find that they are not entitled to bene- 
fits, or that they will receive a smaller 
amount, because they could not work 
and make contributions during the 
period of disability. 

A large part, and by far the most 
appealing part, of the mail and per- 
sonal inquiries that are received each 
day by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance comes from the 
disabled. Cognizant of their needs, and 
confident that a program of disability 
benefits would be economical and fea- 
sible, the Social Security Administra- 
tion as early as 1939 recommended 
that benefits similar to retirement 
benefits be paid to totally disabled 
workers and their dependents. In addi- 
tion the Administration has recom- 
mended that the insurance system 
provide funds for the rehabilitation of 
such disabled workers. 
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Another significant noncovered risk 
is the cost of hospital care for persons 
on the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance rolls. The old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit is not designed to 
meet large, unexpected, and unpre- 
dictable costs. For persons whose chief 
reliance for their daily needs must be 
placed on the benefit, a period of hos- 
pitalization may create catastrophic 
costs well beyond their means. At any 
one time, large hospital expenses may 
represent a major cost of living for 
only a small proportion of the bene- 
ficiaries. But over the course of months 
and years the cumulative effect of such 
expenses on the resources and assets 
of beneficiary families seriously influ- 
ences the question of benefit adequacy. 

Income loss due to serious, long- 
term disability and to hospitalization 
costs for older persons, mothers, and 
dependent children on the beneficiary 
rolls now are a substantial burden on 
the Nation’s welfare budget. These 
risks constitute a threat to the ability 
of families to remain financially inde- 
pendent. They undermine the effec- 
tiveness of the insurance system in 
protecting against want and depend- 
ency. What is needed is a more orderly 
and systematic method of enabling 
people to meet these costs by spread- 
ing the risk among all contributors to 
the system. : 


Challenge of the Aging 
Population 


The 15 years during which old-age 
and survivors insurance has been in 
effect in this country have witnessed 
a considerable shift in community at- 
titudes toward retirement of aged per- 
sons, and consequently toward the role 
of retirement pay programs. During 
the depression the plight of aged per- 
sons appeared as one of the more over- 
whelming aspects of the general un- 
employment problem. Not only were 
the aged out of employment, but the 
chances of their again getting jobs 
were much slimmer than for the rest 
of the population. And even if they 
were to be employed, they would, many 
thought, simply take jobs away from 
the younger, more productive workers. 

If jobs were not available it was 
also clear that the problem of the 
older persons’ support could not be 
adequately met from other private 
resources, such as individual savings 
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or the help of families. Savings, diffi- 
cult to accumulate at best, had in most 
instances been exhausted during the 
depression, and families were less able 
than formerly to support aged rela- 
tives. The essential problem seemed to 
be one of making orderly provision for 
the maintenance of a large, perma- 
nently nonproductive group. 

In more recent years there has been 
less general acceptance of the idea of 
retirement solely on the basis of age. 
The experience of World War II in- 
dicated the willingness and capacity 
of many older people to work if they 
are given the opportunity. The in- 
creased employment of aged persons 
was reflected in the Bureau’s own 
claims data. In the period from 1940 
to 1945, of all insured persons who 
could have drawn old-age insurance 
benefits by retiring from covered em- 
ployment, less than a third took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to do so. 
It is estimated that between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of those who 
did retire were disabled to an extent 
that prevented them from working 
full time in their regular jobs. The 
number of new entitlements to old- 
age insurance benefits dropped off 
rapidly during the war years, reaching 
a low of 89,000 in 1943. The volume of 
new old-age benefit awards did not 
exceed the 1940 level until 1945, when 
185,000 awards were made. 

Current thinking on the matter of 
retirement and retirement pensions 
for aged persons has taken a new em- 
phasis. With the realization that many 
old people can and want to work, it is 
becoming more and more clear that it 
is important to provide them with the 
opportunity. With the increasing pro- 
portion of aged persons in the popula- 
tion, the real cost to the community 
of their retirement—that is, the loss 
of current production—grows larger, 
no matter what type of cash provision 
is made for supporting them. To the 
extent that aged persons can and wish 
to contribute to current production, 
therefore, they should have the op- 
portunity to do so. 

Community emphasis on work op- 
portunities for the aged is naturally 
of direct interest to an agency whose 
primary job is providing benefits to 
the aged who are retired. The extent 
to which older persons work is an im- 


portant determinant of the cost of the 
program. But our concern as an 
agency cannot be limited solely to the 
economics of employment and retire- 
ment, either as related to income and 
disbursements under the social insur- 
ance system, or even as related to pro- 
duction and consumption in the na- 
tional economy as a whole. Our pri- 
mary function of providing income for 
retired people, seen in its broader per- 
spective, is but a partial contribution 
toward the well-being of all aged peo- 
ple. And this well-being is more than 
a matter of having a cash income that 
helps meet the expenses of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, the bare elements of 
keeping alive. It is a matter of attain- 
ing positive satisfactions in life. 

Hundreds of thousands of aged so- 
cial insurance beneficiaries are living 
alone, often in ill health, unoccupied, 
and with no sense of purpose or hope 
for the future. The payment of a cash 
benefit simply to keep them alive is 
not enough. More and more the com- 
munity is raising the question—keep- 
ing alive for what? More and more the 
Bureau is joining with others to an- 
swer the question—how can we tap the 
resources of wisdom and experience 
that older people bave, and how can 
we help them to a more purposeful and 
happy life? 

The community is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of these other needs 
of the aged—needs that cannot be met 
through the ordinary cash benefit for 
ordinary living expenses. The Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
as a community institution dealing 
with aged people, shares the general 
concern for the total needs of the 
aged. 

The Bureau’s active concern for the 
aged and for the widows and children 
must be applied in the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the system. The first 
concern is to keep the administrative 
machinery work at peak efficiency— 
to do a prompt job of keeping a per- 
son’s wage record accurately, to act 
promptly on his claim, and to get his 
check to him on time every month. 
In ali relationships with claimants and 
beneficiaries, it should never be for- 
gotten that the old-age and survivors 
insurance program deals not solely 
with benefit payments but with people 
too. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Appeals Under Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


In December 1939, as benefit claims 
were beginning to be filed, the Social 
Security Board adopted a set of basic 
provisions to underlie a system for the 
hearing and review of claims involv- 
ing adjudications that had been un- 
favorable to claimants. To implement 
this system the Board established an 
Office of Appeals Council, wholly inde- 
pendent of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. The personnel of 
the Office consisted principally of one 
referee in and for each of the 12 re- 
gions set up by the Board, to hold 
hearings and render decisions on 
claimants’ requests, and a council of 
three members, sitting in Washington, 
to review referee’s decisions either 
upon petitions of claimants or upon its 
own motion. 

When the Sociai Security Board was 
abolished by Executive order in July 
1946 and its powers were transferred 
to the Federal Security Administrator, 
the Administrator delegated to the 
Office of Appeals Council his authority 
to render final decisions on claims 
arising under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. Although 
the number of referees and ad- 
ministrative personnel has increased 
slightly in the past few years, the 
structure and functions of the Ap- 
peals Council have remained substan- 
tially as originally instituted. 

The statutory right of claimants to 
hearings was created by section 205 
of the Social Security Act as amended 
in 1939. More than 3 years before en- 
actment of this requirement, however, 
the Board had begun work on pro- 
cedures intended to guarantee a fair 
hearing to every person whose claim 
was disallowed, and nearly a year 
earlier a special staff within the Bu- 
reau, directed by a consultant in ad- 
ministrative law, had conducted a 
comparative study of appeals proce- 
dures of other Federal and State agen- 
cies and of certain foreign insurance 
systems to furnish suggestive data to 
guide the drafting of the Board’s final 
plan. 

In stressing the right to a hearing, 
as well as the administrative impor- 
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tance of prompt and thorough con- 
sideration of a claimant’s contentions, 
emphasis has been laid upon making 
hearings genuinely available and prac- 
tically serviceable to all claimants who 
want them. Whenever possible, hear- 
ings have been held in the claimant’s 
home community and rarely at a place 
more than 50 miles distant. As far as 
compatible with the referee’s traveling 
schedule, claimants’ preferences as to 
the time for holding hearings have 
been complied with. Procedural re- 
quirements have been kept simple. 
Though hearings are “formal” in the 
sense that witnesses are sworn and a 
stenographic record of testimony is 
taken, strict rules of evidence are not 
required. The Bureau is not repre- 
sented at the hearing, though Bureau 
employees occasionally testify as wit- 
nesses. It is the referee’s function to 
bring forward all material evidence, 
whether for or against the claimant’s 
contentions. Claimants may be repre- 
sented by lay friends or by attorneys. 
Fees of attorneys, above a $10 mini- 
mum fixed by regulation, must be ap- 
proved by the referee. During the 
past year attorneys have represented 
claimants in about 25 percent of the 
cases. 

From establishment of the Office of 
Appeals Council in 1940 to July 1, 1951, 
requests for hearings were filed by 
16,082 claimants and final decisions of 
referees or of the Appeals Council 
were rendered in 15,504 cases. Judged 
only quantitatively, the hearing and 
review system may not appear impor- 
tant, since hearings are requested in 
only one-fifth of 1 percent of all claims 
filed, and the Bureau’s determinations 
are affirmed in about three-fourths of 
these cases. On the other hand, many 
of the instances in which the Bureau 
has been reversed have been cases in 
which substantial justice was achieved 
because unusual factual situations 
were revealed only through the hear- 
ing. In addition, the decisions based 
on hearings have in some instances 
resulted in a modification of the regu- 
lations or policies governing the proc- 
essing of claims under title IT. 

If a claimant is not satisfied with 
the Agency’s final decision (the ref- 
eree’s decision if it is not reviewed by 


the Appeals Council, otherwise the 
decision of the Council) he may seek 
judicial review by filing a civil action 
in a United States district court. By 
the close of the fiscal year 1951, 128 
cases had been appealed to the courts. 
In 98 of these cases final court deci- 
sions had been rendered, while 30 suits 
were still pending—28 in the district 
courts and 2 in the courts of appeal. 





Liberalized Eligibility 
Provisions and Old-Age 
Benefits, 

January-June 1951 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act provide, until the middle 
of 1954, fully insured status under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram for any individual living on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, who has as many as 6 
quarters of coverage. The effect of this 
liberalization on old-age benefits in 
the period September-November 1950 
was discussed briefly in the May 1951 
issue of the BuLLETIN (pages 21-22); 
data for January-June 1951 are re- 
ported here. 


Benefits Awarded a 


During the first 6 months of 1951, 
old-age benefits were awarded to 
435,600 persons, slightly more than 
three-fourths the total number to 
whom awards were made in 1950. Al- 
most half these persons were new 
eligibles, persons who qualified for 
old-age benefits as a result of the 
liberalized insured-status provisions. 
Women made up somewhat larger pro- 
portions of the total than in 1950; 
they represented one-third of the new 
eligibles in January-June 1951 and 
almost one-fifth of the group eligible 
under the 1939 provisions. 

With respect to 1939 eligibles, the 
smaller proportion of awards to per- 
sons aged 65-69 (56 percent compared 
with 65 percent in 1950) was largely 
due to the higher proportion of awards 
to persons in the group aged 75 and 
over—25 percent compared with 16 
percent in 1950 (table 1). This increase 
in the older group resulted chiefly 
from the new provision permitting 
beneficiaries aged 75 or over to re- 
ceive monthly benefits even though 
they are earning more than $50 a 
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Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits newly awarded, by eligibility status, age, and sex of bene- 
ficiary, January-June 1951 


{Based partly on 20-percent sample] 



















































































Total Male | Female 
| 
Age! Average Average | Ave 
Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | monthly 
amount | amount | amount 
| ' ' 
Total 
Total...| 435,636 100 | $37.18 | 323,936 | 100 | $39. 97 111, 700 100 | $29.09 
65-69. ...... 276, 849 64 | 37.78 | 198,281 | 61 41.19 | 78,568 7 29.19 
M4... 153 99, 916 23 32.38 | 75,189 2B 34.30 | 24,727 22 26. 56 
75 and over- 58, 871 14 42. 50 50, 466 16 43. 64 8, 405 8 35. 65 
j | 
New eligibles 
} 1 ii 
Total...| 216,007 100 | $25.26 | 143,675 | 100 | $26.63 332 | 100 | $22. 55 
65-09....... 153, 642 71 | 26.46 | 98,628 | 69 | 28.31 55,014 76| 23.13 
yee 57, 909 27 22.21 | 41, 560 | 29 22.81 | 16,349 23 | 20. 68 
75-16. .....- 4, 456 2| 23.77| 3,487 2) 4.44 | | i 21.35 
1939 eligibles 
l l es! 
Total_..| 219,629 100 | $48.91 | 180,261 | 100 $50. 61 | 39, 368 | 100} $41.11 
65-09... 123, 207 56 | 51.91 | 99,653 | 55 | 53.93 | 23, 554 6o| 43.34 
70-74......--« 42, 007 19 46.41 | 33,629 19 48. 50 8, 378 21| 38.03 
75 and over.| 54,415 25 44.04 | 46,979 26 45.07 436 19 | 37. 51 
| 
1 Age on birthday in 1951. 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits newly 
awarded, by eligibility status, amount of benefit, and sex of beneficiary, 
January-June 1951 


[Based on 20-percent sample] 





ty 2 a ae 
Total Male Female 
Amount of Eee 


monthly benefit 








Number | Percent Number Percent Number Percent 





























Total 
iis nenctayobedeer | 435, 636 100 323, 936 100 111, 700 100 
Sa Si ghiaiss-— 45 -<sdn eons | 148, 685 34} 90, 289 28 58, 396 52 
SR iiivimivapsestines-——- 46, 561 11 | 32,423 10 14, 138 13 
hee oan Se PR ERE ES Fn 48, 401 11 | 35, 715 ll 12, 686 11 
Bid ctideemednrnnnnnn 63,810 | 15 48, 982 15 14, 828 13 
50.00-60.90. .-......-.--.------.- 71, 396 | 16 | 61,726 19 9, 670 9 
SOMITE, - <bkhad sei on pe - oe 56, 783 13 | 54,801 17 | 1, 982 2 
New eligibles 

De ciitcintiandeverps-cog | 216,007 | 100 | 143, 675 | 100 72, 332 100 
i iciniiendlinnng male 130, 272 | 60 | 76,791 | 53 | 53, 481 74 
eR SS ee 35, 819 17 25, 183 | 18 | 10, 636 | 15 
30.00-39.90..........---.-------- 29, 084 13 | 23, 238 | 16 | 5, 846 8 
| See ee 15, 901 7 | 14,001 | 10 | 1,900 | 3 
50.00-60.90..............--.---.- 3,175 1 2, 766 2 409 1 

SN iiniiiticiepencageonss 1, 756 1 1, 696 | 1 | 60 (") 

—EE don ——E———EEE ee — — 
1939 eligibles 
; ! { Te ae 
Well 2. oui i 219, 629 | 100 | 180,261 | 100} 39,368 | 100 
SE enc IE Be 18, 413 | 8 13, 498 | 7 4,915 | 12 
SNS Dihanshkstinhanikennins- 10, 742 5 | 7, 240 | 4 3, 502 | 9 
90.00-90.90. . .............---..-- 19, 317 9| 12,477 7 | 6, 840 | 17 
40.00-49.90. ............--------- 47, 909 22 34, 981 19| 12,928 | 33 
Sane 68, 221 | 31 58, 960 33 | 9, 261 | 24 
@0.00-€8.50.-----....-------2-- 55, 027 | 25| 53, 105 29| 1,928 | 5 
| | } 











1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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month in covered employment. Per. 
sons who attained age 76 in the first 
half of 1951 and all those over age 76 
are 1939 eligibles, since at these ages 
6 quarters of coverage are still re. 
quired for insured status. The propor- 
tion of all beneficiaries aged 65-69 wil] 
be increased somewhat when informa.- 
tion for the last half of 1951 becomes 
available, since the data will include 
awards to persons who reached their 
sixty-fifth birthday in the last half of 
1951. 

The average old-age benefit award 
in the first half of 1951 was $37.18, 
about $4 higher than the average for 
awards made in 1950 under the 
amendments. This higher average 
benefit resulted from the increase in 
the proportion of 1939 eligibles—from 
one-third in 1950 to one-half in 1951. 
The average benefit awarded to 1939 
eligibles was $48.91 and, to new eligi- 
bles, $25.26; for both groups the aver- 
age was slightly lower than in 19650. 

The minimum monthly amount of 
$20 was payable in 60 percent of the 
awards to new eligibles; for female 
beneficiaries, comprising one-third of 
the new eligibles, 74 percent of the 
awards were for the minimum amount 
(table 2). In contrast, the $20 mini- 
mum was payable in only 8 percent of 
the awards to 1939 eligibles, while $50 
or more was payable in 56 percent of 
these cases. 


Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status 


Table 3 shows the number and aver- 
age monthly amount of old-age bene- 
fits in current-payment status at the 
end of each calendar quarter from 
June 1950 to June 1951, by eligibility 
status. The rapid growth in the num- 
ber of new eligibles receiving old-age 
benefits is indicated by this table; by 
the end of June 1951, they comprised 
more than one-fifth of all old-age 
beneficiaries. 

The average monthly benefit pay- 
able at the end of June 1951 to new 
eligibles was only $24.92, less than the 
average old-age benefit being paid @ 
year earlier under the 1939 amend- 
ments and only slightly more than 
half the average amount payable # 
1939 eligibles at the end of June 1951. 
Chiefly because of this low average 
for new eligibles, the increase from 
June 1950 to June 1951 in the average 
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Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
t status at the end of each calendar quarter, by eligibility status, 


June 1950-June 1951 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample] 




















Total 1989 eligibles New eligibles 
Calendar quarter 
ending — Ave Average Ave As percent of 
Number | monthly| Number | monthly| Number | monthly | all old-age 
amount amount amount | beneficiaries 
June 1950.............. 1, 384, 823 $26.30 | 1,384,823 (Sl a Ss, cea 
September 1950 1, 444, 772 46.62 | 1,432, 558 46.79 12, 214 $26. 32 1 
December 1950 1, 770, 984 43. 86 1, 517, 257 46. 96 253, 727 25. 33 14 
March 1951.........-... 1, 971, 708 43.10 | 1,607,235 47.13 364. 25. 32 18 
PD a dewecccecsose 2, 090, 668 42.57 | 1,653,147 47.24 437, 521 24. 92 21 

















monthly amount for all old-age bene- 
ficiaries was only 62 percent, even 
though the average amount payable 
to 1939 eligibles increased during the 
same period by 80 percent. 





Survivor Protection 
as of January 1, 1951 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increased substantially 
the amount of survivor protection 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 
The benefit level was adjusted for the 
changes since 1939 in wages and liv- 
ing costs, coverage was extended to 
new groups, and other liberalizations 
were made. Earlier studies by the Of- 
fice of the Actuary gave estimates of 
the amount of life insurance in force 
under the program established by the 
1939 amendments to the Act; Actu- 
arial Study No. 31, which is summar- 
ized here, takes into account the effect 
of the 1950 amendments and esti- 
mates the amount of life insurance in 
force on January 1, 1951. 

The amount of life insurance in 
force under old-age and survivors in- 
Surance is the present value of all 
monthly survivor benefits and lump- 
sum payments available with respect 
to all insured workers as of any date, 
on the assumption that death oc- 
curred on that date. 

Though the amount of life insur- 
ance in force under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has many points of 
similarity with the concept developed 
under private insurance, there are cer- 
tain important points of difference. 
Generally, the amount of insurance 


*Louis O. Shudde, Estimated Amount 
of Life Insurance in Force as Survivor 
Benefits Under Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, September 1951. 
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under a private contract is definitely 
known or can be easily determined. 
Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, however, conditions for receipt 
of benefit are not based solely on life 
contingencies; they depend also on 
elements more readily under the con- 
trol of the beneficiary—employment, 
marriage, and retirement, for ex- 
ample. The concept of insurance in 
force under old-age and survivors in- 
surance therefore permits several in- 
terpretations, and a range of estimates 
is given in the accompanying table. 
Calculation of the amount of sur- 
vivor protection involves several fac- 
tors, including the assumption of in- 
terest rates and the use of mortality 
and remarriage rates. In the present 
study, interest rates of 2 percent and 
3 percent have been assumed for both 
the gross and the net estimates. Mor- 


Estimated amount of life insurance in 
force, January 1, 1951, by type of 
benefit under old-age and survivors 
insurance 


























{In billions] 
Gross estimate | Net estimate 
| 
Type of benefit | 2-per- | 3-per- | 2-per- | 3-per- 
| cent cent cent cent 
| interest interest| interest) interest 
rate rate rate rate 
| 
Total. «20k | $209.2 | $191.4 | $185.6 | $170.1 
Widow’s........| 41.7] 322] 354] 27.4 
Mother’s........| 46.3 43.8 32.4 30.6 
saa |} 113.2 107.4 109.8 104.2 
Lump-sum -_.._-| 8.0 8.0 7.9 7.9 
Survivor of | 
male 
workers_....| 184.6 | 167.9) 161.7 147.4 
. =e 41.7 32.2 35.4 27.4 
Mother’s_.......| 46.3 43.8 32.4 30.6 
_.  g SP |} 91.0 86.3 88.3 83.8 
Lump-sum - ..._-| 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.5 
Survivor of } 
female 
workers - _ _ . 24.6 23.4 2.9 | 22.8 
NG wacaeseen 22.1 21.0 21.5 20.4 
Lump-sum - __..- | 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 








tality of survivor beneficiaries is as- 
sumed to follow the death rates in the 
United States Life Tables, 1939-41, for 
white females; both estimates assume 
remarriage rates for widow benefici- 
aries equal to 150 percent of those 
under the American Remarriage Table 
(based on 1916-29 experience). 

On January 1, 1951, life insurance in 
force as survivor benefits under the 
amended act had a gross estimated 
value of about $200 billion, the amount 
varying from $191 to $209 billion, de- 
pending on the interest rate used. The 
net estimated value is $170 to $185 
billion; this is perhaps a more real- 
istic estimate than the gross figure 
since it takes into consideration the 
effects of the work clause and the 
possible cancelling of survivor benefits 
for widows who may be eligible for 
retirement benefits in their own right. 

On the same date, life insurance in 
force in private companies amounted 
to $234 billion, that held under the 
Veterans Administration by veterans 
of World War I or World War II had 
a value of $47 billion, and that under 
the railroad retirement and civil- 
service retirement systems amounted 
to perhaps $15 billion. 

In individual cases the amount of 
life insurance in force under old-age 
and survivors insurance varies from 
as little as $60—the lump-sum death 
payment for a nonmarried, insured 
worker eligible for minimum benefits 
—to a maximum of about $25,000 for 
a married, insured worker with sev- 
eral young children and high earnings. 
A lump-sum payment of $240 would 
be made at the death of the latter 
worker, monthly benefits would be 
paid to his children and to his widow 
while any one of the children was 
under age 18, and monthly benefits 
would be paid to the widow after she 
attained age 65. 

Of the liberalizations made by the 
amendments, several were imme- 
diately effective in increasing the 
amount of survivor protection under 
the program. Among the more signifi- 
cant are the provision raising the 
benefit level for both present and 
near-future beneficiaries by use of the 
conversion table; the provision in- 
creasing maximum and minimum 
benefits; the “new start” provision 
that enables older workers to obtain 
insured status on the basis of as few 
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as 6 quarters of covered employment; 
the granting of wage credits for World 
War II military service; and the pro- 
vision for payment of a lump sum on 
the death of any insured worker. 

The new benefit formula established 
by the amendments for future benefi- 
ciaries will not become effective, how- 
ever, until April 1952. The expansion 
of coverage, also, will have little ef- 
fect until that time, since newly cov- 
ered workers cannot obtain insured 
status before then. It is estimated that, 
as a result of these two factors, the 
amount of survivor insurance protec- 
tion will be increased by about one- 
third. Thus, at the beginning of 1953 
the amount of survivor protection will 
be $255-280 billion, on the basis of the 
gross estimates, and $225-250 billion 
on the basis of the net estimates. The 
importance of old-age and survivors 
insurance in the national economy is 
indicated by the fact that these totals 
will about equal the amount of life 
insurance in force now held in all 
private insurance organizations com- 
bined. 





New Types of Benefits, 
September 1950—June 1951 


Two new types of benefits—hus- 
band’s and widower’s—were added to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program by the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act; the eligibil- 
ity provisions for two others—wife’s 
and mother’s insurance benefits—were 
broadened. Preliminary data on these 
types of monthly benefits awarded 
during September-December 1950 
were presented in the May 1951 issue 
of the BuLLETIN (page 25). Revisions 
in those figures and preliminary data 
for January-June 1951 are shown 
below. 

Wife’s and mother’s benefits—The 
amendments provide for payment of 
benefits to the wife of an old-age in- 
surance beneficiary when she is under 
age 65 if she has a child beneficiary in 
her care. Monthly benefit awards to 
wives in this group totaled almost 
32,000 in the 10 months ended June 30, 
1951 (table 1). Many of these awards 
were made to wives of retired workers 
who had become entitled to old-age 
benefits before the 1950 amendments 
were enacted. The larger number of 
awards in the April-June 1951 quarter 
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Table 1.—Number and average monthly amount of new types of 


awarded in specified periods, by type of benefit, September 1950-June 195] _ 


[Corrected to Dee. 4, 1951] 















































—— 
Period 
Type of benefit Total | Sept.-Dec. 1950 Jan.-Mar. 1951 | Apr.-June 195] 
| 
A | Average Average Average A 
Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | mon 
| amount amount amount 
Wives... ..i Xeane.. 31, 840 $14. 91 9, 646 $13. 06 9,811 $14. 87 12, 383 
Husband's Ditiniibl ees! 2, 850 19. 41 $12 19. 97 1,218 19. 38 820 — 
Widower’s_........... 212 32. 59 63 37. 23 82 32.04 67 3.4 
Mother’s 3... ......... 87 35. 74 12 37. 29 23 40. 04 52 33.46 
1 Under age 65. 2 Former wife divorced. 


resulted from a concentrated effort by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in the preceding quarter 
to notify potential claimants of their 
rights under the new provisions and 
thus help them to avoid loss of bene- 
fits. Under the new law. a claimant 
filing application before April 1951 
could, if eligible, receive benefits be- 
ginning with September 1950. 

By the end of June 1951, one-fifth of 
the benefits awarded in the preced- 
ing 10 months to wives under age 65 
had been terminated or suspended. 
Entitled children of retired workers 
are, on the whole, older at the time of 
award than entitled children of de- 
ceased workers. Since benefits to a 
wife under age 65 terminate when no 
child under age 18 is entitled to bene- 
fits, the period during which the wife 
receives benefits may be of relatively 
short duration. This is particularly 
true in the case of wife’s benefit awards 
in families where children were on the 
rolls before September 1950, since the 


Table 2.— Number and _ average 
monthly amount of new types cf 
benefits in current-payment status 
at the end of the month, by type of 
benefit, December 1950 and June 
1951 

(Corrected to Dec. 4, 1951] 


At end of 





December 1950 | June 1951 
Type of benefit |_-— ES a 














| 

r Average | ,, Average 

| Num- monthly) — monthly 

| amount amount 

~ 
Wife’s !_......... | 8, 865 | $12.85 [24,950 | $14.42 
Husband’s-__--- 797 | 20.01 | 2,330 | = 19.55 
Widower’s -- -.-- |} 63) 37.23) 161) 29.88 
Mother’s 2____._- 12} 37.20) 73| 35.47 
1 Under age 65. 


2 Former wile divorced. 


average age of the children was higher 
at the time of the wife’s award than 
at the time the children were first 
awarded benefits. A wife under age 6§ 
is more likely to have her benefit with. 
held because she is working in covered 
employment than a wife aged 65 or 
over, since it is easier for a younger 
woman to find employment. Then, too, 
the average age of husbands of women 
under age 65 who are entitled to wife's 
benefits is lower than the average 
age for all married men with wives en- 
titled to wife’s benefits; these younger 
men are more likely to have jobs that 
cause suspension of the wife’s benefit. 
At the end of June 1951, about 
25,000 wives under age 65 were receiy- 
ing monthly benefits averaging $14.42 
(table 2). This low average benefit 
was due chiefly to reduction in amount 
because of the maximum family bene- 
fit provisions. A reduction is necessary 
in families with a wife and one child 
entitled if the old-age benefit is 
$20.10-55.90, and in families with a 
wife and more than one child entitled, 
regardless of the old-age benefit 
amount. Since the old-age benefit is 
never reduced, the reduction neces- 
sary to keep the sum of the benefits 
payable to the family from exceeding 
the statutory maximum is made only 
in the wife’s and child’s benefits. 
Under the broadened eligibility pro- 
visions for mother’s insurance bene- 
fits, the “former wife divorced” of an 
insured deceased worker is eligible for 
monthly benefits if she was receiving 
at least half of her support from him 
at the time of his death and is the 
mother of his entitled child. More 
benefits (52) were awarded to divorced 
wives in the April-June 1951 quarter 
than in the preceding 7 months. At 
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the end of June 1951 about 70 divorced 
wives were receiving benefits at an 
average monthly rate of $35.47. 
Husband’s and widower’s benefits.— 
The dependent husband, or the de- 
pendent widower, of a wage earner 
who was both fully and currently in- 
sured when she became entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits or when she 


died (after August 1950) may qualify 
at or after age 65 for monthly benefits 
on his wife’s record. Awards to de- 
pendent husbands reached a peak of 
1,200 in the January-March 1951 quar- 
ter; by the end of June, 2,850 benefits 
had been awarded and about 2,400 
husbands were receiving monthly 
benefits averaging $19.60. 


Since widower’s benefits are pay- 
able only with respect to-deaths after 
August 1950, no backlog of potentially 
eligible widowers comparable to that 
for dependent husbands was estab- 
lished by the amendments. At the end 
of June about 175 widowers were re- 
ceiving benefits; the average monthly 
amount was $30.45. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


about 80 percent of the total number 
of employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions eligible for coverage. 


THE TOTAL number of persons aided 
under the public assistance programs 
continued to drop in October. De- 
creases of nearly 13,000 in old-age as- 
sistance and of 29,000 in aid to de- 
pendent children far outweighed the 
increases of about 1,200 in the number 
of individuals helped through pay- 
ments of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and of about 2,000 in 
the number getting general assistance. 
Recipients of aid to the blind remained 
almost the same in number as in Sep- 
tember. 

The general assistance caseload for 
the Nation showed the first rise since 
January. The change was small and 
half the States reported decreases. 
Lower caseloads for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children were 
more general, occurring in two-thirds 
of the States for the aged and four- 
fifths of the States for aid to depend- 


‘ ent children families. In some of these 


States the decreases reflect legislative 
or administrative action to reduce the 
assistance rolls. The largest State 
change in old-age assistance, for ex- 
ample, was the 13-percent drop in the 
humber of recipients in North Caro- 
lina that resulted chiefly from the 
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imposition in October of a blanket 
lien on the real property of recipients. 
The largest change in aid to depend- 
ent children, a 5.8-percent decrease in 
Florida, continued a reduction that 
had started in July and that, by Oc- 
tober, amounted to more than a fourth 
of the June caseload. This reduction, 
caused by a drastically reduced ap- 
propriation, was effected by restrict- 
ing eligibility due to the incapacity or 
absence of a parent and requiring 
mothers of deserted or abandoned 
children to take court action against 
the persons liable for their support. 

The cost of assistance rose from 
September to October for each of the 
programs except aid to dependent 
children; the total for the five pro- 
grams, $189.7 million, was 0.7 per- 
cent higher than in September. Aver- 
age payments increased slightly for 
each type of assistance. The largest 
increase, $1.25 per case in general as- 
sistance, probably reflected both sea- 
sonal increases in allowances for fuel 
and clothing in some States and a 
somewhat higher proportion of family 
cases than in September. 

For all types of assistance, average 
payments in most States changed by 
less than $1. A few States, however, 
had substantial increases, the largest 
usually representing the elimination 
of or reduction in previous cuts in the 
percentage of need met. Such changes 
raised the averages for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind more than 


$6 in Georgia, the average per family 
for aid to dependent children more 
than $5 in Florida, and that for gen- 
eral assistance cases about $8 in 
Louisiana. Missouri increased its pay- 
ments to blind recipients from $40 to 
$50 as of October 8, when its plan for 
aid to the blind was approved for Fed- 
eral participation. 


INITIAL cLAIMs for benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, in a reversal of the downward 
movement of the two preceding 
months, showed a seasonal increase in 
October of 24.3 percent. In the first 
October increase since 1946, weeks of 
unemployment claimed, which repre- 
sent continued unemployment, moved 
upward 9.5 percent. On an average 
daily basis, however, initial claims rose 
only 13.2 percent from the Septem- 
ber total, while weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed remained virtually 
unchanged. 

During an average week in October, 
713,000 unemployed workers received 
unemployment insurance benefits; to- 
tal benefits during the month 
amounted to $67.4 million. While the 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries was 5.9 percent less than the 
average in September, benefits were 
8.7 percent greater, primarily because 
of the longer workmonth in October 
but also as a result of a 20-cent in- 
crease in the average check for total 
unemployment. 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT FUND. 
Four Year Summary and Review for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1951. 
Washington: United Mine Workers 
of America, 1951. 52 pp. 

U. S. Economic COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Thirteenth Report to 
Congress ... for the Quarter Ended 
June 30, 1951. (H. Doc. 249, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off.,1951. 156 pp. 

U. S. Natrona, SEcurITy TRAINING 
COMMISSION. Universal Military 
Training: Foundation of Enduring 
National Strength. First Report to 


the Congress ...October 1951. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1951. 123 pp. 35 cents. 


Retirement and Old Age 


ACKERMAN, LAURENCE J. Pension Plan 
Financing. (Mimeograph Bulletin 
No. 3.) Storrs, Conn.: University 
of Connecticut, Labor Management 
Institute, 1950. 14 pp. Processed. 

Esso STANDARD Or Company. “Prepa- 
ration for Retirement.” Personnel 
Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., Vol. 30, 






Nov. 1951, pp. 209-214. 75 cents, 

Describes the company’s program 
for helping its employees prepare 
themselves for retirement. 


Fox, HARLAND; LINDBOM, THEODORE R,; 
and Stone, C. Haroitp. “After Age 
65 What?” Personnel Journal, 
Swarthmore, Pa., Vol. 30, Oct. 1951, 
pp. 181-187. 75 cents. 

Based on data from 168 Minneapolis 
firms on their retirement policy and 
ways of using the services of older 
employees. The study was made by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Minnesota. 


GrirFiIn, JOHN J. “Quasi-Instity- 
tional Care of the Aged: A Study of 
an Old Age Assistance Nursing 
Home Caseload” (Parts I and Ij). 
Geriatrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 6, July- 
Aug. 1951, pp. 253-260, and Sept- 
Oct. 1951, pp. 326-332. $1. 

A study of 129 old-age assistance 
recipients who were in nursing homes 

in Somerville, Mass., during July 1950, 


Herz, Kurt G. Community Services 
to Older Jewish Persons in Dayton, 
Ohio: Survey Report. New York; 
Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, 1951. 4lpp. Proc- 
essed. 


Myers, Rospert J. “Retirement Ages 
Under Old-Age Insurance.” Amer- 
ican Economic Security (Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. A.) , Wash- 
ington, Vol. 8, Sept.—Oct. 1951, pp. 
37-42. $1.50 a year. 

The average retirement ages of 
workers in jobs covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance and the cost of 
paying benefits at age 65 whether or 
not the worker retires. 


Sanps, Irvine J. “The Neuropsychi- 
atric Disorders of the Aged.” New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 
New York, Vol. 51, Oct. 15, 1951, pp. 
2370-2375. 50 cents. 


TisBITTts, CiLarK. “Conservation of 
Our Aging Population.” North 
Carolina Medical Journal, Winston- 
Salem, Vol. 12, Oct. 1951, pp. 48 
485. 50 cents. 


U.S. Crviz SERVICE COMMISSION. You 
Retirement System: Questions ant 
Answers Concerning the Federal 
Civil Service Retirement Law. 
(Pamphlet 18.) Washington: U.8 
Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 46 pp. 8 
cents. 

U. S. Crvm SERvIcE RETIREMENT AW 
DISABILITY Funp. Boarp or ACTU 
ARIES. Civil Service Retirement am 
Disability Fund ... Thirtieth Ar 
nual Report for Fiscal Year Endeét 
June 30, 1950. (S. Doc. 76, 8% 
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Cong., lst sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 16 pp. 


Wattace, Barsara C. “Intake Poli- 
cies and Procedures at Eighteen 
Homes for the Aged and Inquiries 
and Applicants at Four Homes.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
25, Sept. 1951, pp. 345-362. $1.75. 
Based on a study made in Chicago 

between September 1949 and March 

1950. 


Employment 


Civic, Mmr1am. “Perspective on Older 
Persons.” Conference Board Busi- 
ness Record, New York, Vol. 8, Oct. 
1951, pp. 400-402. 

Considers increased employment 
opportunities for older workers dur- 
ing this period of relatively full em- 
ployment. 

PeperAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. Come- 
back: Rehabilitation in 1950 and in 
1949, Fiscal Year Ended June 30— 
Nation-wide and Agency Data. (Ad- 
ministrative Service Series, No. 73.) 
Washington: The Office, 1951. 137 
pp. Processed. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Protec- 
tion of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment. (Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Thirty- 
Fifth Session, 1952, Report VIII 
(1).) Geneva: The Office, 1951. 
100 pp. 75 cents. 

A preliminary report and question- 
naire. 

MILLER, GLENN W. Problems of La- 
bor. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 560 pp. $5. 

A textbook that examines the 
sources of labor-management conflicts 
and the approaches to the issues taken 
by labor, management, and govern- 
ment. 

MYERS, CHARLES A. and ScHULTZ, 
Grorce P. The Dynamics of a La- 
bor Market: A Study of the Impact 
of Employment Changes on Labor 
Mobility, Job Satisfactions, and 
Company and Union Policies. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
219 pp. $4. 

A study based on the partial shut- 
down during 1948 of a mill in a New 
England city; describes the experi- 
ences of the displaced workers and the 
impact of the shutdown on the com- 
munity. 

STALNAKER, WaDE O. Employment of 
Severely Disabled Persons in Other 
Than Small Business Enterprises. 


Bulletin, January 1952 


(Rehabilitation Service Series, No. 
161, Supplement 2.) Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1951. 
26 pp. Processed. 

A supplement to the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Annual Workshop of 
Guidance, Training and Placement 
Supervisors, Washington, D. C., April 
23-27, 1951. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington 25, D. C. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
of EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. DIVI- 
SION OF REPORTS AND ANALYSIS. 
Older Workers Seek Jobs. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, Aug. 1951. 
10 pp. Processed. 

Based on a survey made in employ- 
ment service offices in four cities. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Lasor Statistics. Handbook of 
Labor Statistics, 1950 Edition. (Bul- 
letin No. 1016.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 239 pp. 
$1.25. 

A statistical source book. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Labor Statistics. Work Injuries 
in the United States During 1949: 
A Collection of Basic Work-Injury 
Data for Each of the Major Indus- 
tries in the United States. (Bul- 
letin No. 1025.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 23 pp. 20 
cents. 


ZALEZNIK, A. Foreman Training in a 
Growing Enterprise. Boston: Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Division of 
Research, 1951. 232 pp. $3.50. 
“Reports the results of an intensive 

clinical research on supervisory train- 

ing in human relations.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHIATRIC 
SocraL WorKeErRs. Education for 
Psychiatric Social Workers. Pro- 
ceedings of the Dartmouth Confer- 
ence, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, August 26 to Sep- 
tember 9, 1949. New York: The 
Association, 1950. 233 pp. $1.75. 

LANE, MARIE Drespen. “A _ Social 
Worker’s Glimpse Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 9, Oct. 1951, pp. 178-183. 60 
cents. 

A report on conditions in Poland. 

SHYNE, ANN W. Analysis of Family 
Service Agency Operation, Casework 
Statistics: 1950. NewYork: Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 
1951. 32 pp. 175 cents. 

Reviews trends in agency operation 


since 1936 and analyzes 109 develop- 

ments. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
Bureav. The Outlook for Women 
in Social Work Administration, 
Teaching, and Research. (Social 
Work Series, Bulletin No. 235-6.) 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1951. 83 pp. 25 cents. 

“Who Are the People in Nursing 
Homes? A Study of 141 Pega 
of Public Assistance in Nursing 
Homes, Marion County Department 
of Public Welfare, January 1, 1951.” 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Vol. 61, Oct. 1951, pp. 3-6. 

WISCONSIN. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE. DIVISION OF PUB- 
Lic ASSISTANCE. Medical Care for 
Public Assistance Recipients in Wis- 


The administrative problems in- 
volved in furnishing medical and re- 
lated health services to assistance 
recipients. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


ALT, HerscHer. “The Role of the 
Psychiatric Social Worker in the 
Residential Treatment of Children.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 32, 
Nov. 1951, pp. 363-369. 40 cents. 

Bovet, L. Psychiatric Aspects of Ju- 
venile Delinquency. (World Health 
Organization Monograph Series, No. 
1.) Geneva: World Health Or- 
ganization, 1951. 90 pp. $1. 

A study of the causes, prevention, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Bow.sy, J. Maternal Care and Men- 

tal Health. (World Health Organi- 

zation Monograph Series, No. 2.) 

Geneva: World Health Organiza- 

tion, 1951. 179 pp. $2. 

Discusses the adverse effects on 
mental health and personality devel- 
opment when the child is deprived of 
maternal care, and the need for adop- 
tion, boarding-homes, or group care 
for children deprived of normal home 
life. 

GLUCKMAN, RoBert M. “The Role of 
Psychiatry in the Understanding 
and Treatment of Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Federal Probation, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 15, Sept. 1951, pp. 25-30. 
Free. 

GREAT BRITAIN. HOME OFFICE. CHIL- 
DREN’S DEPARTMENT. Sixth Report 
on the Work of the Children’s De- 
partment, May 1951. London: H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1951. 152 pp. 
4s. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Regularly Scheduled Notes and Tables, 1952 


LISTED BELOW are the titles of the scheduled tables and analytical notes with accompany- 
ing tables and the issues of the BULLETIN in which they will appear; there may, however, 
be changes in or additions to the list. Tables with calendar-year data for all programs will 
appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement in the September issue of the BuLLetin but 


are not listed here. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period (calendar or 
fiscal-year totals, current reporting month, and 12 


OS aE 2! Sa monthly 
Economic status of aged persons and of dependent chil- 
Grem(mobe} ius so. pees es. .----- June, December 


Employment covered under selected social insurance pro- 
grams and in selected noncovered industries ____.___-- 
March, September 

Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for programs 


under the Social Security Act _________--_-__- October 
Federal grants to State and local governments (note) __-_- 
June 


Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in 
relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1938— (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
GOOF sss March, June, September, December 

Selected current statistics (page 2) ___-_--_---- monthly 

Selected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1940— (calendar-year totals, current report- 
ing month, and 12 preceding months) 

Sickness costs and voluntary insurance premiums and 
PATER GORP) W088. coe ae cees-----2 222. December 

Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
by specified period, 1937— (calendar or fiscal-year 
totals, current reporting month, and 12 preceding 
ee oS EE ES A ee monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified 
period, 1936-— (calendar or fiscal-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months) _.monthly 

Trust fund operations (note) --._.....-.----------- April 

Workmen’s compensation payments (note) _._..December 


Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States _.__._________ November 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Family benefits (note) --....._____ September, November 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of the month, by type of benefit (current reporting 
month and 12 preceding months) -___----_--- monthly 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status, by type of benefit and by State ____._____ 
May, October 


Number and characteristics of account-number appli- 
cants (note, annual data) -........._.__-..-___ August 
Number of employers and workers and estimated amount 
of wages in covered industries, by specified period, 
1940- (calendar-year totals and quarterly data) ______ 
March, June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 
number of lump-sum payments, 1940— (calendar-year 
totals and quarterly data) ~.........__.--..-..-. 
March, June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefits withheld ____April, October 
Old-age benefits awarded (note) -___.____-------___. July 
Workers with permanently insured status (note) 


Public Assistance 
Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


ey eee Pree Paes TT monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to 
Secupeemes, wy State .............- ss monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients 
and payments to recipients, by State _________ monthly 


Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public 
assistance recipients, by program and State __monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note) ___March 
Average payments, including vendor payments for medi- 
cal care and average amount of vendor payment per 


case, by program and State -_.._........____- monthly 
Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and public assistance (note) -__..___-- March 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
BEET carne onconidgtihnnipenidenimintiaiiniiincuiiiaele monthly 
Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
te AF GED ... cdc carci sched wadocwuee monthly 


Public assistance in the United States, by month (number 
of recipients and amounts of assistance, by program, 
current reporting month and 12 preceding months) --- 

monthly 

Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance in 
the United States, by State 

Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, 


SR Aorist ter ren st ame > February 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to 
income payments (note) ____.________________-_.-- May 


Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims and benefits _......._- monthly 


Social Security 











Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 


—— 


{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 7, 1951] 






































































































































Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
| , Tem Read- 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits disabilit just- 
benefits ! y ment 
benefits ° allow- 
Rail- ances 
Year and Total Service-| road to 
month Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- men’s | Unem- self- 
Rail. | Civil road | state, | Head- | ploy’ | em- 
Social road Serv- Veter- Civil Unem-| ment Insur- — +g 
Secu- Retire- ice ans Ad- | gocig} | Rail- | Sery- | Veter- | Social State | ploy- Act 3 | ance 
lo 
rity onent Com- | minis- Sece- road feo lens Ad-| Secu- laws ment Act 1 | 908 u 
Act ‘Act mis- | tration * rit Retire- Cc Other® Insur- 
ans y om- | minis-| rity 
: — Act ¢ — tration’| Act het 
sion ? 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 i } | 
SS Aare 2,061.8; 254.3) 159.5 2, 358. 2 1, 120. 5) 140.1) 23.5) 1,004.7 11.9 10.4 30.7; 33.4 651.5 7.1 32.6 FY 
November-..|.....-...- 2,200.9; 255.1} 160.0} 2,361.7) 1,136.2) 141.61 24.1/ 1,007.6, 16.7; 10.4) 28.2) 33.9) 733.7 5.5] 30. 4 
December. ...).......--- 2,325.6; 255.6) 160.8 2,365.8) 1,151.7) 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32.1 832. 0 5.8) 34. .3 
1951 | | | | 
Pl Jcnctinedibecee 2,432.8; 256.3) 161.8 2, 364. 9 1, 172.4) 142.5; 25.7) 1,000.6) 33.0 11.1) 29.1 39.3 971.7 6. 50. 3 
ae 2, 513. 7| 257.2; 162.7 2, 365.6) 1,192. 9| 142. 8| 26. 5 1, 001. 4| 30. 6 10. 3} 27.9 238.4 883.1 5. 46. mn 
SS, Sa eeee 2,591.6; 258.1) 163.2 2,368.2) 1,217.6 143.7) 27.4) 1,001.4) 41.8 11.9 30.2 23.3 807.2 3.5) 38.7 2 
— Ss Se Se | 2,650.6) 250.1) 163.9 2,370.8} 1, 239. 5) 144. 8) 28.1) 1,005.4) 34.4 12.2 31.6 27.3 740. 2 2.2 27.9 at 
i ibitehilswncctinne | 2 704. 5 260.5| 164.5) 2,373.0) 1,264.4) 145.9) 29.1) 1,009.6, 39.3) 12.0) 30.5, 24.4) 773.5 1.5] 194) «1 
a itniniinstldiighinin estnsen 2, 748. 2) 261.1; 165.4 2,373.6 1, 285. 4) 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3) 33.0; 11.2 32.3 22.3 821.4 1. 15.8 1 
eS Sa 2,798.5) 262.0 166.2; 2,374.9 1, 300. 4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013. 5) 30.1) 10.3 29.0; 23.9 747.8 1. 19.5 ey 
i ctsdhnencocsete 2,858.1; 262. 9| 167.6 2,378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1) 31.6 1,016.1) 36. 7| 11.3 28.0 30.7 801.0 1.0) 24.6 
September is nial ael 2, 895. 5 263.3; 168.4 2,381.2) 1,337.0; 148.9 32.3 1, 016. 2) 32. 8) 9.4 26.8 28.6 757.8 -8| 20.7 
a Di cect deinibie 2, 931.9 263.9; 169.2 2, 385. 5) 1,358.9) 150.6 33. 2} 1, 018. 6) 37.0) 11.9) 27.6) 32. 9) 712.8 6] 21. 
| | | | | i | i 
Amount of benefits * 
j | | | 
SR $1, 188, 702| $21, 074/$114, 166! $62,019} $317,851| $7,784) $1, 448)... $105, 696} $11, 736/$12, 267|__......|_..... \s15, 961 ae 
ET 1, 085, 488 55,141/ 119,912) 64,933 320, 561 25, 454 ee lll, 13, 328) 13, 943)........ 14, 537 
1, 130, 721 80,305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265 41, 702 . =e 111,193] 15,088) 14,342)........ 6, 268 
iiiccdeseces 921, 465 97,257) 125,795) 72,961 331, 350 57, 763 2 Pbicacendd 116,133} 17,830) 17,255, $2,857 917 
Rd ainioann 1,118,798} 119,009) 129,707) 77,193 456, 279 76, 942 b, Peibacebed 144, 22, 146) 19, 238 5, 035 62, $102 
ae , 566) 157,391) 137,140) 83,874 697,830) 104,231; 1,772/.....-. 254, 26, 135) 23, 431 4, 669 445, 866 2, 11, 675 
a a 5, 149, 761 ; 149, 188; 94, 585) 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817)......- 333, , 267; 30,610 4,761 004, 39, 917 424 
I , 700, 299, 830) 177,053) 106, 876) 1,676,029) 153, 109| . eae 382,515} 29,517) 33,115) 26,024/$11,368) 776,165) 772, 39, 401 }198, 174 
Saab 4, 510, 041 , 887) 208, 642) 132, 852) 1,711,182) 176,736, 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35, 572| 30,843) 793,265) 426, 28, 83, 598 
Ee y " 454, 483) 240, 893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,1 31,771) 59,066) 30, 1103/1, 737,279} 386, 103, 43, 559 
Ne 5,357,432) 718,473) 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 299,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578, 70,880 28, 099|1, 373,426; 32, 59,804; 1,666 
' 
1 | | 
October - on 412, 821 82,795, 20,963) 15,399 141, 532} 35,558; 3,575 399} 40,873 1,927) 3,013) 2,900) 3,060 57, 533 2,102| 63 
November _ . 419, 756 86,959) 21,016) 15, 507 138, 769 35,968) 3,604) 927) 41,056 2,540) 2,804) 2,751) 3,033 62, 389 1, 40 
ber... 429, 376 90, 461 1,060) 15, 554 139, ri 36, 395) 3, 625 953) 41,486 2,894) 2,496 2,675; 2,979 66, 969 2, 145; 32 
| 
1951 
January. ....- 461, 640 93, 885) 21,113) 15,825 139, 445) 36, 998) 3, 647) 997; 41,642 4,77 . 2,974; 3,401 90, 475 3, 087 23 
February... . 441, 934 96,486; 21,184) 15,815 138,160) 37,605) 3,658) 1,009) 41,865 4,314; 2,648 2,508} 2,350 71, 369 2, 555 17 
March. ...... 449, 759 98,933; 21,255) 15,921 139, 140| 38,326; 3,686) 1,006) 42,833 5,815) 2, 998) 2,980} 2,591 71, 584 2, 16 
Fa 440,052; 100,604) 21,334) 16,046 138, 046 38, 942) 3,719} 1,081; 42,832 4,7 3,151} 2,957) 2,432 62, 204 1, 608 14 
MD ss cccccce 451,242) 102,267; 21,424) 16,224 138, 356 39,614) 3,749) 1,133) 42, 552 5,385; 3,053; 3,097) 2,252 70, 799 1,13) 10 
Oe s25<..... 448,150 103,545) 21,462) 16,206 136, 336 40,164) 3,77 1,151} 43,179 4, 501 2, 984! 2,880) 1,999) 68,780 9 
a 447,533) 105,140) 21,522) 16,411 136, 877 40, 580 3,7 1,193} 43,325 4,121} 2,688) 2,861] 2,023 65, 917 966 8 
August_..___. 461,753} 107,018 21,588] 16,656} 136,230; 41,101} 3,816} 1,217| 43,608} 5,018| 3,030} 2,801| 2,808) 75,131 1, 544 4 
September 446,741; 108,230) 21,615) 16,622 135,173; 41,685) 3, 842) 1,248; 43,075 4,468) 2, 514| 2,455) 2, 563 62, 049 1,133 3 
October 461, 014) 109, 469; 21,660; 16,880) 137,523) 42,357 3,886| 1,288 om 5,041) 3,146) 2, 535, 3, 082 67, 449 1,376 2 

















Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—-partly 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. 

Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Anaey Act to 
pecens who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
/une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor 
provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 


— widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


ua Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 

— annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
wi dow 8, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

3 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

: oe of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

ayments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 

Veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, A 


N ril 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New 


York, July 1950 (data not available); and 


Bulletin, January 1952 


under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 
ioe exlntep private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
to 5 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

8 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

M4 Less than 50. 

18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 


data for monthly benefits, which ogee benefits in curren’ it status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Adminis the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Act; 


Readjustment ; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 











Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under golbcaed : ao insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


[In thousands] 




















l — —e 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insuranee 
Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Federal Railroad 
Period insurance civil-service carriers employment | unemployment) unemployment 
contributions ' | contributions ? and their contributions ? taxes 4 insurance 
employees contributions+ 
Fiscal year 

1049-00. _........... é $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
ne at ES See a a ape 3, 119, 537 684, 343 77, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 68) 

4 months ended 
ie MSL cecnwontcasascenauce 507, 780 419, 139 149, 077 387, 659 21, 762 2% 
i tsa siicey dbkeeiadcccwnccncccewsdcasusees 883, 759 431,111 140, 118 449, 145 18, 582 6,1 
he i oR a Suubobnogsondudinhedl 979, 865 440, 068 267, 931 554, 121 20, 344 6, 531 

1950 
a Seep alin SIS gaa nN ae 5. 181, 498 34, 085 2, 763 116, 786 1, 980 W 
See oo icin dotenccccecksenseedesanan 287, 928 32, 168 9, 817 191, 143 12, 398 168 
| RESSET GERGI SCG SA SSSR RR TEG SRE eS See SARA fires 239, 131 29, 178 132, 961 , 980 2,716 5,87 
1951 | 

ESL SEE TIES eS Sn ER 131, 331 33, 958 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 2 
ee en. i uuas cade bebacubocmmubucse 378, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 183 
TR ct 1A alee naibdkpwootengecotsanpentcgmaines 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5,87 
mg a od dish enn obo ggadsukabeuuwen ames 150, 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 1 
EE he ETE Pole rt a a ee ae SE 534, 031 37,610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 , 
8 te OE oA NE AER a 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 | 3,311 6,008 
GEC DS SF SCRE Ste $2 Ng NR ae a 174, 511 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 % 
A ie ee eR A ae as acd agtoocucnepboccpheges 515, 815 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 | 14, 641 5% 
a le i ie ad RE acid ponerse nhaepncsnp mene 7, 873 § 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 , 004 4,@ 
Riel cnanldediadabepta=ccunheppeceguaane 31, 665 38, 313 11, 201 113, 890 3,018 1a 























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov-, 


ered by old 
estimates. 
2 Represents emp! 


for the entire fiscal 


year 
3 Re 


-age and survivors insurance; beginning Jaauary 1951, based on 


loyee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


presents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from employ. 


Act. 


ees; excludes contributions collected for de 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to November 26, 1951. 
* Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporar 


$$ 


sit in State sickness insurance funds, 


disability insurance. 


6 Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 21) 
Discusses changes introduced by the 

Children’s Act of 1948. 

Hi1, BetH Eaton. “Social Treatment 
of the Young Blind Child.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 32, Nov. 
1951, pp. 381-388. 40 cents. 
Considers primarily the role of the 

medical social caseworker in the treat- 

ment of the preschool child. This arti- 

cle is based on experience with 206 

blind children. 

Lazarus, EsTHER. “Social Casework 
Within the ADC Program.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 9, Oct. 1951, 
pp. 195-199. 60 cents. 

MCcNICKLE, Roma K. “Child Adoption 
Safeguards.” Editorial Research 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, Nov. 9, 
1951, pp. 773-786. $1. 

MINNESOTA. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
DIVISION OF MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HeattH. Maternal, Infant and 
Childhood Mortality. Minneapolis: 
The Department, 1951. 32 pp. 
Outlines Minnesota’s maternal and 

child health program; includes tables 

on maternal and infant mortality in 

1950 and on changes from 1915 to 

1950. 


24 


STANTON, Mary. “The Development of 
Institutional Care of Children in 
California from 1769 to 1925.”" So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
25, Sept. 1951, pp. 320-331. $1.75. 
By the executive director of the 

Citizen’s Adoption Committee of Los 

Angeles County, California. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Bu- 
REAU OF MEDICAL ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Group Practice, 1927-1950. (Bul- 
letin 85.) Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1951. 71 pp. 

AMMENTORP, VERNER. A Survey of the 
Voluntary Sickness Insurance in 
Denmark. Copenhagen: Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Di- 
rector of Sick Clubs, 1950. 23 pp. 
Processed. 

BaEHR, GEORGE, and DEARDORFF, NEVA 
R. “Pediatric Services Under the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York.” Pediatrics, Springfield, 
Ill. Vol. 8, Aug. 1951, pp. 277-292. 
$1.50. 

Coun, ALFRED E., and LInGG, CLAIRE. 
The Burden of Diseases in the 
United States. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1950. 

charts. $10. 

Traces the changes that have taken 
place in the incidence of diseases dur- 
ing the past century and illustrates 
the leading causes of illness and death. 
GOLDWATER, LEONARD J. “Impressions 

of Industrial Medicine and Social 

Legislation in England, France, and 

Holland.” Industrial Medicine ant 

Surgery, Chicago, Vol. 20, July 1961, 

pp. 316-322, and Aug. 1951, pp. 369- 

375. 75 cents. 

HEALTH INSURANCE COUNCIL. SURVEY 
ComMITTEE. A Survey of Accident 
and Health Coverage in the United 
States, As of December 31, 1950. 


129 pp. and 


New York: The Council, Sept. 1951. 


24 pp. 

HorrMan, Isaac L. Care of the Chron- 
ically Ill in Ramsey County. & 
Paul, Minn.: Amherst H. Wilde 
Department of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Oct. 1950. 68 pp. Processed. 

Houavs, REINHARD A. “Catastrophit 
Iiiness: Existing Insurance Plat 
and Programs.’ American Ect 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S.A.), Washington, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 


























































































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Net total of 
Period Appropria- . | Cash with Credit of 
ions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- bt — disbursing | fund account ae 
fers, and ceived ments tiveexpenses| .ocurities | Miceratend| at end of period 
ts! acquired of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-October 1951 __....- $19, 250,979 | $1,830,359 | $5, 501, 706 $488,231 | $14, 842, 658 $226, 250 $22,493 | $15,001, 401 
CRETE ES SS Sea 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167,861 | 12,892, 612 
es bdddddmkanecetacethéaicagalnginal 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
4 months ended: ; 
I »i66cecsigigbbinincdpedctaoesit 511, 384 11, 240 228, 936 18, 947 228, 000 76, 615 49, 505 11, 584, 690 
I ee RE a See 883, 759 10, 871 316, 872 21, 525 569, 918 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
EE» a ccedsecdibppedeccsebadneducht 987, 070 ‘ 628, 061 28, 863 519, 859 226, 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
1950 
LE Ea eee mee 5 ree es 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 844 
ORRIN INES A Reercarenzetme 291,622 |... 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 208 178, 644 , 588 
i on od dk tb andpionce nausea 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
1951 m4 
SR i tinwcbhcntagpsaouinupydensetlaadde 131, 331 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
ERS RNR SPEER Re Es. A. SEE en" 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 220, 947 14, 085, 689 
CL Rid sndetintnihi os ndhheineheangead 239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
= RR eh eee 150, 089 7,916 154, 685 7,137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
SN a neswrdischanon sidabnchbsbenaecd OE, OPO Bios -seeccaees 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
EAE ee erent Oe 280, 995 125, 946 | 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
ee dis Sela a aonmihecnindiiae SMD hcsicctecnaansel’ 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92,026 | 14, 742,199 
Si ikitccecgtipapiiumnencieacinghtaninn BED tsacucWirerenie | 180, 301 6, 305 , 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
SN Sn. cccnsitaida weds cacoedebiboins 263, 182 10, 871 | 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
NEE SNE SRE eS 333,105 | 14, 818 | 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 001, 401 
’ 
' For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- _ benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Socia! 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in Security Act Amendments of 1946. 
accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. bonds at time of pure’ 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of 3 Apacs tions suspended as of October 10, 1951, to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 
Source: Daily Statement oj the U. S. Treasury. 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
{In thousands] 
| ’ 
| Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. popees 
Tenet | fendot | ecumnt | stend Balance at Balance at 
| at end o ernmen' at en ce a 
Interest | Withdraw- Interest Benefit 
period securities of Deposits end of Deposits end of 
| acquired 1 period credited als a8 period credited payments period a6 
Cumulative, January 
ee 1951 __.| $8,207,864 | $8, 265, 181 $32,683 |$15, 494,162 | $1,341,188 | $9,208,523 | $7, 536, 827 $905, 516 $136, 339 $460, 931 $761, 037 
year: 
i tebesksbaceuss 7, 437, 896 —724, 068 23,633 | 1,008,705 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
4 ae err=or--onn 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15, 085 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
ended: 
October 1949. .....___. | 7,852,044 —312, 007 25, 719 315, 727 4, 840 607,040 | 6,996, 257 250 596 46, 398 855, 
October 1950......___. | 7,507,116 73, 993 18, 860 369, 506 3, 893 289,895 | 6,735,076 3, 694 458 18, 436 772, 041 
October 1951.......__. 8, 297, 864 200, 984 32, 683 485, 835 8, 098 270,697 | 7,536,827 3, 931 843 13, 749 781, 087 
1950 
October.................| 7,507,116 | —28,000 18, 860 37, 516 188 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 22 4, 508 772, 
November. .......... 7, 704, 302 198, 000 18, 046 |g SE 55,120 | 6,936,716 ee 4, 555 767, 586 
December. ..............| 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 24, 181 1, 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896,278 3, 472 675 4, 602 767, 131 
ot Fp QRRGNe fnaccantianes 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
7, 800, 319 139, 000 22, 090 A, 5 es. 69,440 | 7,036, 231 5 eee 4,442 764, 088 
| 7, 758, 020 —40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66, 770 6, 994, 775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
| 7,733, 576 —40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2,445 62, 970 6, 973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 ) 8 fer 72,125 | 7,204,755 ES 3, 089 757, 261 
8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 765, 640 
8, 068, 215 —35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2,215 767, 827 
8, 367, 086 , 000 31, 889 § | aaa 72, 760 7, 602, 841 oe 3,898 764, 245 
8, 322, 164 —25, 008 11, 975 5,004 | 3, 627 62,870 | 7,558, 691 2, 457 385 3,614 763, 473 
8, 297, 864 —45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7,536,827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 087 
tte Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemplo: t insurance ad- 
“= of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of out of the 
redeemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative on account of 
Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance __ retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Unemployment 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


? Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Bulletin, January 1952 


Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by Ta 
type of benefit and by month, October 1950-—October 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, October 195} 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 29, 1951] 







































































Wife’s or . Widow’s or , _ 
Total Old-age husbend’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent's 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount Number| Amount Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in | 
t-pa t } 
status at end of | 
montana: 
1950 = 
Wein Se 3, 182,342 |$118, 352.9 | 1,563,318 | $70,955.8 | 459,990 |$11, 113.8] 676,758 |$18, 929.3] 305,790 |$11, 199.9] 162,066 |$5,624.2 | 14,420] $529.9 
November. .__._.- 3,346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,621.1 | 486,238 | 11,581. 5] 688,131 | 19, 144.6] 300,848 | 11,336.4| 166,111 | 5,711.6 | 14,469 531.4 
Sew 3,477, 243 | 126,856.5 | 1,770,984 | 77,678.3 | 508,350 | 11,994. 9) 699,703 | 19,366.3] 314,189 | 11, 481.3] 169,438 | 5,800.8 | 14,579 534.9 Re 
1951 N 
January. .....2.... 3,605, 235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80,584.4 | 532,187 | 12,477.3] 715,188 | 19, 700.6] 319,513 | 11,665.2| 173,354 | 5,912.6 | 14,786 542.6 i 
February __.......] 3,706,586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 | 12,790.4/ 729,616 | 20,033.9| 325,555 | 11,872.2] 176,156 | 5,998.8 | 15,042 551.8 nN 
March. -_.........| 3,809,165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971,703 | 84,971.8 | 563,346 | 13, 087.0] 746,247 | 20,418. 5] 332,539 | 12,114.0] 179,877 | 6,100.9 | 15,453 566.7 F 
Apri Sas Dea 3, 890,018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016,135 | 86, 496.1 | 575,098 | 13, 304.9] 760,697 | 20,732. 2| 338,539 | 12,315.9| 183,719 | 6,207.7 | 15,830 580.1 V 
-Sagante hee 3,968,900 | 141,881.2 | 2,055,581 | 87,842.9 | 586,829 | 13,510. 5| 776,336 | 21,059. 9) 345,112 | 12,519. 9] 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16,361 599,7 Rei 
ee Al ......868.d 4, 033, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000.0 | 596,098 | 13, 674.0] 787,311 | 21,282. 4| 350,343 | 12,683.3| 192,357 | 6,452.8 | 16.806 616.3 » 
SS gga ee 4,098,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 | 13,872.8| 794,875 | 21,425.9) 355,678 | 12,858.5| 194,925 | 6,537.6 | 17,295 634.8 d 
~ RE: 4, 176, 535 | 148,118.8 | 2,176,036 | 92,025.0 | 618,128 | 14,108. 4) 804,807 | 21,632.4| 361,970 | 13,071.2| 197,712 | 6,625.3 | 17,882 656.5 E 
September __-._...| 4,232,453 | 149,914.8 | 2,204,016 | 93,072.6 | 625,736 | 14,259. 9| 816,746 | 21, 948.3) 367,728 | 13,270. 4/ 199,835 | 6,688.2 | 18,392 675.3 V 
Be Ew: 4,290,791 | 151,825.5 | 2,231,141 | 94,132.8 | 634,319 | 14, 442.7) 830, 587 | 22, 329.6) 374,460 | 13, 505.0) 201,437 | 6,723.7 | 18,847 691.6 Re 
Monthly benefits | } 
awarded in Oc- » 
1951__..... 95,249 | 3,087.4 | 44,010 | 1,748.8 | 16,411 | 351.6 | 19,262) 458.2) 8,517 | 206.4) 6,484) 212.1 565) mt 
| | ¥ _ Ass . = ae } 
1 Benefit in om status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- t 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 1 
Re 
! 
(Continued from page 24) Reports, Washington, Vol. 66, Oct. NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH ] 
19, 1951, pp. 1351-1360. 15 cents. COUNCIL FOR THE BLIND. Research 
Vol. 8, Sept—Oct. 1951, pp. 13-20. Compares the 1923 and 1945-50 Suggestions on Psychological Prob- Re 
$1.50 a year. health and socio-economic status of lems Associated with Blindness. | 
Kiem, MarcarRet C., and McKrever, persons who were included in a Public Washington: Federal Security . 
Marcaret F. “Voluntary Health In- Health Service survey made in 1923 Agency, Office of Vocational Reha- ) 
surance for Industrial Groups.” 2nd who later received medical care bilitation, 1951. 20 pp. Limited | 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, under Maryland’s program. free distribution; apply to the Office R 


Chicago, Vol. 20, Nov. 1951, pp. 489- 

497. 75 cents. 

Considers the type of protection 
now available to industrial workers 
through voluntary health insurance 
programs and the relationship these 


of Vocational Rehabilitation, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
“Non-Contributory Pensions and Free R 
Medical Treatment in Egypt.” In- 
dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 6, 
Sept. 1, 1951, pp. 221-223. 25 cents. 


LEAR, WALTER J. “Medical-Care In- 
surance for Industrial Workers.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 73, Sept. 1951, pp. 251-257. 
50 cents. 


MILLER, JOHN H. “Increased Health 


R 
programs bear to in-plant and com- Protection Through Group Insur- Rowe, Evan Kern. “Health and Wel- 
munity health services. ance.” American Economic Security fare Plans in the Automobile Indus- 
LAWRENCE, P. S. “Some Conditions (Chamber of Commerce of the try.” Monthly Labor Review, Wash- . 

Leading to Medical Dependency in U.S.A.), Washington, Vol. 8, Sept.- ington, Vol. 73, Sept. 1951, pp. 
Hagerstown, Md.” Public Health Oct. 1951, pp. 26-28. $1.50 a year. 277-282. 50 cents. 
R 
E 
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» by Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
195] benefits, by State, October 1951 
(Corrected to Nov. 27, 1951] 
; Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
a Initial claims ! ment covered by con- A 
me ‘tition tinued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment weekly 
t onfarm 
is Region and State place- ° 
ments Average = 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks A der all pro- 
Total Women Total Women compen- paid # number of | compen- wee grams ‘ 
sated benefici- sated payment 
| | 
mr Total, 53 States... __ 609, 794 896, 173 424,955 | 3,886,201 | 2,094,700 | 3,278,967 |$67, 449, 425 712,819 | 2,944, 542 $21.63 874, 685 
534.9 I: 
i = Sees 9, 140 | 14, 481 9, 390 63, 718 | 43, 572 52,677 | 1,001,116 11, 452 46, 791 20.17 14, 013 
nc bns ncenwe 2, 838 | , 245 5, 064 33, 508 | 21, 775 26, 824 434, 480 5, 831 20, 695 18.04 7, 454 
542.6 Massachusetts... ..._- 21, 513 | 49, 729 24, 389 236,506 | 129, 843 195,310 | 4,278,423 42, 459 168, 930 23.71 52,147 
551.8 New Hampshire - .. . .. , 8, 942 5, 537 37, 762 | 26, 812 31, 002 522, 004 6, 740 22, 852 19.16 7, 997 
566.7 I a cidiewioe 2,618 | 17, 216 9, 310 102, 080 56, 026 97,114 | 2,144,902 21, 112 93, 256 22. 48 22, 403 
aul Vermont ST ednndineed 878 | 1, 222 659 9, 148 6, 454 7,637 154, 393 1, 660 6, 985 20. 82 1,926 
616.3 ew Jersey........._. 12, 039 | 41,899 23, 103 214, 536 129, 077 197,724 | 4,445,878 42, 983 177, 589 23.63 46, 208 
a Now York.......-----| 75, 4 222, 416 114, 500 844, 169 434, 200 727, 297 | 15, 801, 668 158, 108 668, 575 22.64 183, 966 
SS eer ft SPREE: Cpa saat bie ee A, PML ee ee bateid ee i 
675.3 Virgin Islands._..____- TE Nisedpacicaat tp Conans Bee ae ak Dene, MEE! SRA PMN We 
691.6 ae Ill: 
aS 1, 797 | 925 421 4, 798 2, 627 4, 237 77, 844 921 3, 870 19.11 1,031 
Peansyivanie Rperiand 20, 713 91, 480 46, 085 340, 403 186, 291 290,853 | 5,892, 520 63, 229 265, 947 21.01 74, 169 
n : | 
20.3 istrict of Columbia - | 5,117 1, 298 544 6, 230 3, 225 5, 300 94, 970 1,152 5,178 17.94 1, 242 
g Maryland..........._. 7, 496 8, 521 3, 923 27, 951 15, 039 28,710 562, 128 6, 241 25, 292 83 6, 690 
North Carolina.....__- 15, 588 28, 413 15, 724 107, 842 , 109,281 | 1,871,790 23, 757 97,742 18.13 24, 222 
el ll laa 8, 970 8, 466 4,720 34, 007 20, 196 28,617 72, 336 6, 221 25, 253 17. 64 7,415 
West Virginia... ....__| 2, 502 6,131 1, 471 39, 635 13, 023 33, 043 591, 976 7, 183 29, 391 18.91 8,477 
ion Vv: | 
wall Alabama.............. 12, 399 10, 833 3, 251 53, 334 19, 944 39, 375 611, 815 8, 560 36, 578 15. 98 11, 660 
Florida... .. baGesimaas 17, 510 9, 441 4, 605 64, 284 36, 250 53, 704 862, 819 11, 675 50, 325 16. 36 13, 820 
ES CFR 10, 644 7, 739 4,411 46, 688 30, 897 42, 181 693, 754 9, 170 39, 170 16. 88 11, 386 
CH Mississippi_........... 9, 244 5, 529 2,272 23, 799 11, 823 18, 895 , 192 4, 108 17, 287 15. 63 5, 254 
ch South Carolina. ....__- 8, 706 6, 737 3,171 36, 214 21, 388 30, 368 521, 396 6, 602 27, 196 18.11 9,001 
rt $rt0..=---------- | 13, 069 | 12, 599 5, 809 97, 206 54, 055 83,195 | 1,335,397 18, 086 78, 643 16.30 21, 552 
$3. | a 3, 347 11, 643 6, 189 61, 761 29, 494 46,114 774, 695 10, 025 42, 995 17.24 13, 499 
‘ Michi 13, 020 58, 870 15, 662 225, 281 80, 674 183,309 | 4,800, 495 39, 850 171, 384 27.08 50, 674 
ity 32, 288 33, 600 15, 482 146, 209 86, 311 117,232 | 2,451, 118 25, 485 104, 473 22. 03 32, 671 
a~ 22, 117 50, 907 24, 826 253, 845 147, 452 204,430 | 4,170,842 44, 441 162, 572 22. 72 54, 668 
ed 13, 749 15, 892 7,397 61, 992 33, 401 51,624 | 1,141, 262 11, 223 47, 066 23. 09 13,322 
ice 10, 462 | 10, 235 6, 139 31, 522 21, 066 23, 684 490, 175 5, 149 21, 453 21.22 7, 525 
h- 13, 575 | 5, 559 3, 571 25, 931 16, 245 23, 956 409, 299 5, 208 21, 784 17.64 5, 999 
3, 812 | 645 348 2, 526 1,771 1, 962 34, 858 427 1, 962 17.77 643 
2, 609 | 104 39 539 | 348 491 9, 278 107 393 20. 37 125 
ee aaeir jummenel 2, 258 203 92 698 444 67 10, 848 147 517 18.09 153 
n- ; 9, 608 2, 677 1,313 11,711 | 7, 764 9, 204 168, 858 2, 020 7,879 19. 44 2, 499 
6 10, 091 2, 412 978 12, 083 6, 265 10,313 | 217, 825 | 2, 242 9, 445 21.94 2, 676 
, 14, 784 | 21, 898 9, 100 99, 176 60, 999 64,965 | 999, 903 | 14, 123 47, 648 17.97 22,387 
ts. . 6, 283 996 498 | 2, 387 1,742 2,188} 41,307 | 476 2, 041 19. 58 529 
]- Arkangas............_. 12, 330 | 5, 839 2, 466 | 18, 720 8, 397 13,662 | 225, 165 2, 970 12, 510 17.01 4,897 
S- SS ancnsccoa. 10, 008 | 9, 406 2, 203 | 51, 727 18, 639 43, 523 | 885, 609 | 9, 462 39, 451 21.18 11, 132 
Oklahoma... Skea 13, 884 | 4, 401 1, 574 | 24, 514 12, 037 18,052 | 322,303 | 3, 924 16, 871 18.31 5, 352 
i- eee es peipiliecnsense 56, 651 | 6, 110 2, 724 33, 714 18, 378 ,509 | 383, 807 5, 328 22, 851 16.15 7, 860 
4 
D. Colorado. ............. 7, 266 | 807 4is| 2,983 | —:1, 708 1, 918 37, 793 417 1,807 20.13 655 
New Mexico... _ =. 5, 806 | 792 140 | 2, 919 | 902 2, 922 56, 008 635 2,770 19. 53 747 
i iiiiinesineencess 5, 147 | 1, 404 761 | 6, 058 | 3, 893 3, 867 86, 619 | 841 3, 344 23. 49 1,297 
Wyoming... 1, 556 | 207 102 | 682 | 379 627 | 13, 495 | 136 22. 55 171 
i 5, 284 2, 098 729 | 7,892 | 3, 895 4, 104 | 81, 210 892 3, 888 20. 02 1, 657 
California... 2... 7 - 45, 557 57, 715 24,971 | 279,078 155, 342 244,615 | 5,315,302 53, 177 220, 985 22. 67 60, 505 
ome _ ae 1, 102 2, 064 1,194 | 11, 041 | 6, 421 8, 541 136, O11 1, 857 5, 573 19. 33 ®) 
Re hing {1 tiaeeeme 2, 623 | 750 267 | 2, 204 972 2, 102 49, 375 457 1, 950 24. 21 593 
as 1, 224 468 124 | 1, 604 578 1, 683 45, 427 366 1, 609 27. 25 ® 
Idah 
Ore Dn «we asecsccascosce 3, 598 1, 188 303 3, 697 1,945 2, 267 45, 723 493 2, 142 20. 49 855 
wee J EERE 9, 483 10, 825 3, 288 | 32, 825 16, 049 26, 611 564, 105 5, 785 24, 795 21.84 7,640 
ashington........ 2. 9, 067 13, 196 3, 698 | 46, 974 | 19, 649 36, 384 823, 819 7,910 34, 291 22. 94 10, 801 
' Excludes transitional claims i ! 
q ployment allowance program. Includes partial ana part-total unemployment. 
1 Notal, part-total, and partial. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
bined-waes nie for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 5 Data not available, 
Ma Unemployment represented by weeks of unempioyment claimod under the A... ee (ee, DS ee ene 
and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
y Bulletin, January 1952 27 








Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1950-October 1951 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 










































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 

children the ou. le to a) ase to the 

perma- - |depend- perma- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently . 
month assistance Recipients the blind A | assistance assist- pa ulna i assist. 

otally ance ren y 
Families dis- (fami- die | 

Total? | Children abled 3 lies) abled # 

Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 

2, 798, 711 655,251 | 2,244,576 | 1,667, 780 97, 194 58, 250 —0.4 +0.2 $66 ts-2088 1k 
2, 793, 712 649,931 | 2,226,685 | 1,653,151 97, 491 61, 050 —.2 —-.8 +.3 +4.8 -l3 
2, 786, 216 651,309 | 2,233,194 | 1,660, 933 97, 453 , 800 —.3 +.2 (*) +12.7 +26 
2, 784, 199 652,971 | 2,240,743 | 1,666,911 96, 062 70, 77 tk 5 Reames -.1 +.3 —1.4 +2.9 +30 
2, 777, 722 651,928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665,048 96, 065 74, 567 421,000 |........ —.2 —.2 (®) +5.4 16 
2,771, 640 651,356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80, 002 412,000 |.......- —.2 -.1 —.2 +7.3 -2) 

2, 760, 691 645, 822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652,472 96, 974 87,845 EIEN Mecdathintor terete —.4 -.8 +1.1 +9.8 
2, 754, 884 640, 606 | 2,198,894 | 1,638,116 96, 990 97,079 355, 000 |.......-. —.2 —.8 (5) +10.5 “lb 
2, 745, 285 632,649 | 2,171,426 | 1,617,893 97, 024 104, 230 BEE. Ipccoacee —.3 —1.2 (*) +7.4 “A? 
2, 737, 675 618, 394 | 2,123,693 | 1, 582,218 97, 256 108, 907 | «  _ oe —.3 —2.3 +.2| +4.5 -32 
2, 732, 021 612,128 | 2,104,348 | 1, 568,029 97, 349 111,329 5 y Se —.2 —-1.0 +.1 +2.2 -hi 
2, 722, 933 606,078 | 2,085,243 | 1, 554, 062 97,158 113, 049 311,000 }........ —.3 —1.0 —.2 +1.5 —25 
2, 710, 297 596,763 | 2,056,176 | 1, 532,936 97,173 114, 232 312, 000 EES —.5 —1.5 ® +1.0 +2 

Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 | i 
October. _ ..../$192, 265,677 |$121, 124, 389 $45, 811, 754 $4, 463, 099 ($2,399, 435 |$18, 467,000 —1.2 —1.6 —0.5 oS -14 
November... | 192, 572,324 | 120, 824, 086 46, 220, 553 4, 472,924 | 2,533,761 | 18, 521, +.2 —.2; +.9 +.2 +5.6 +3 
ber....| 193, 264,021 | 119, 954, 750 46, 529, 002 4, 480, 867 | 3,033,402 | 19, 266, 000 +.4 -.7) +7 +.2 | +19.7 +4.) 
; 
1951 

January. ..... 194, 962, 874 | 120, 099, 988 47, 327, 250 4, 438,705 | 3,170,931 | 19,926,000 +.8 +.1 +1.7 —.9] +45 +34 
February __..| 194, 437,286 | 119, 131, 206 47, 857, 550 4, 454, 255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611,000 —.3 —-.8 +1.1 +.4 +6.7 -Lé 
March. _.....| 194, 532,503 | 118, 948, 024 4, 448, 593 | 3,596,552 | 19,451,000 (5) —.2 +.5 —.1 +6.3 =f 
opel intimal’ 191, 950, 100 | 118, 270, 450 47, 521, 557 4, 495, 465 | 3,946,628 | 17,716,000 —1.3 —.6 —1.2 +1.1 +9.7 iy 
-May..-.......| 191,087,004 | 118, 929, 307 47,021, 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 163, 000 —.5 +.6 —1.0 +.6 | +115 mAs 
| ae 189, 319, 242 | 118, 665, 540 194 4, 537,434 | 4,677,074 | 15,055, 000 -.9 —.2| —1.4 +1.7 +6.3 ll 
, PS: 188, 142,875 | 119, 304,317 45, 002, 602 4, 536,052 | 4,847,904 | 14, 452, 000 —.6 +.5 | —3.0 (‘) +3.7 —4.0 
August__..... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 633, 000 (5) © | —6 +.5) +2.1 +1) 
September. ._| 188, 364,274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567,563 | 5,150,981 | 13, 985, 000 +.1 +.4) +.2 +.2) +41 —4 
eer 189, 702,325 | 120,726, 991 44, 658, 976 4,640,451 | 5,269,907 | 14, 406, 000 +.7 +.7 —.4 +1.6 | +2.3 +3.0 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Excludes pro- other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
grams administered without Federal participation States administering such were considered in date — the amount of assistance. 
programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act; beginning § Program a October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
October 1950, includes data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. All data 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
sab to revision. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for reci ts of public assistance, program and 





























State, August 1951 * 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance 3 
disabled 
RE a) ee | ee (*) $44, 201 
Conn... ------ $223,735 | $104, 629 $2, 974 (4) 0 
= incudases 414, 809 36, 814 9, 609 $13, 345 374, 205 
a 267,715 52, 808 9, 728 (*) 119, 221 
epee EE eisaed, Sree SEE ss” ) 129, 799 
a 113, 787 26, 729 2,440 15, 141 51,915 
a ll 1, 259 97 531 443 
SR a Sa el nS (4) 31, 516 
REE SRR SS NP | wccapetensctoncccbswucae 56, 172 
ee 653 , 388 38, 870 | 7, 923 (*) (®) 
AS eS ee eee ee mee ee es 114, 258 
. 140, 128 11, 058 370 (*) (® 
| ES Fee eee eS eS: (*) 4, 575 
eae 57, 032 16, 905 2,149 (‘) (°) 
OS a eS OF 5 eae Be Oe ee 90, 028 
Eo cs-ccc--| 1,007, 534 314, 522 38, 475 7, 222 () 
<a 7,199 GO, BOS Senddmdsliees 839 101, 721 
WN. Dak. .....- 20, 566 647 15 761 21, 901 
Ohio... 181, 910 7,110 | GEES tibiciendnseds 354, 398 
| 
eRe) eevee sees Ree Fee Bi Tes 115, 115 
Pact can akbadind dddeeeostae cates 35, 268 
Si IOSRSTOERARS OSRORNE? RRT YS Cope Ra a eee | 76, 411 
14 2 7 
ee eas ee eR OP ee 2, 902 
68, 983 7,351 4, 555 | 95,314 








For August data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin; November 1951. 

? Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for 
Au or did not report such payments. 

all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 

Be the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 
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Table 9.—Average pec argeess s including vendor payments 
jor m care and average amount of vendor 
ments per assistance case, by program and 

















5 
August 1951! 
pa Aid to : Aid 1. 
-age permanen 
assistance children the blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State * dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
one: —— oes — oa — nk: — 
or or 
ance | medi- | "°° | medi- | 9@°° | medi- | 9@°° | medi- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
Conn...| $71.88 | $11.31 |$126.25 | $19.35 | $77.65 | $9.66/ @) ® 
WE. cath sdiiskloadekeds 82.28] 1.16 et 
ok 48.94.| 3.55 | 110.95| 1.62) 6217 | 230°) $52. $7.56 
, * ems 40.21 | 5.51] 70.61] 5.49] 43.30] 5.40 Ky) ® 
_..| 51.94] (2 86.41 | 5.78] 55.19] 3.78 01 6.03 
ae 46.55} (4) 49. 72 -05 | 44.65 -05 | 31.39 04 
Minn...| 57.11 | 11.82 | 100.76] 6.01 | 65.17| 684] @) 
Nebr_..| 52.10| 6.16| 90.18| 3.34] 63.12 49} @) 
N.H_..| 55.85} 8.00 | 111.30] 11.50] 52.81| 7.00} @) 
oy eles Boge Se Se See 2) Ce BR ee Ct 
N.Y-...| 60.90 | 8.72] 113.47| 5.87] 68.59| 9.07] 67.00| 10.01 
N.C__.| 22.74 .12 | 46.09 MA ees 26. 86 26 
N. Dak.| 52.42} 2.28| 88.43 .39 | 57.65 13 | 55.92 
Ohio_...| 46.32 | 1.53 | 69.98 50] 44.95] 1.06 {...... 2}. 
vw: x.. 10. 41 -09 | 15.41 2) & ® i) ® 
Wis_...| 52.30| 5.91 | 116.26| 8.21] 57.78| 6.81] 69.08 5.62 


























‘For August data excluding vendor “bh parptned for medical care, see the 
yy oe pe a 1951. ao Lge hee oa or . ony pn 
ments, vendor payments for 
assistance not computed here because of of difference caang Siete in 
+ pate sogeding use of general assistance funds te per pay medical for 
ients of the special types of public assistance. 
xcludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for August 
or aia not report such payments. Also excludes States for which count of 
cases is believed to be incomplete. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Less than 1 cent. 
* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1951} 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
recipients, by State, October 1951' » 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 








































































































such payments] such payments] 
a 
gow hy Percentage change from— — Percentage change from— 
Tj September 1951| Octobe ber of Oo 
r 0! ptember 1951 tober 1950 r of September 1951 etober 1 
State | recip- in— in— State | recip- in— oe 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age . amount age 
—_ Amount -¥ Amount .~-% Amount New 
Total 2___./2,710,297 | $120,726,991/$44. 54 | —0.5 +0. —3.2 —0.3 Total ?_...| 97,173 | $4,640,451 [$47.75 (@) +1.6 (*) 
79, 621 1,676,091 | 21.05 —.5 —3.0| —2.5 +1.2 Total, 51 | 
1, 65: 93, 5.42} —.1 +.7| +4.0 —23 States *.| 97,134 | 4,638,155 | 47.75 | +3.0| +4.1 | +23.1 
14, 147 705, 166 | 49.85 +.2 —.3 —.8 —5.9 
1,124 | 1,283,403 | 21.00 | —1.5 —1.4 | —10.8 —27.9 1, 5382 36, 253 | 23.66 —.5 +1.8 +.5 
4, 532 | 18,324,723 | 66.75 | (3) (4) +1.0 —3.1 738 063 | 54.29) —3.7| —3.7 | —17.3 
§2, 411 3, 984, 233 | 76.02 +.2 +.1 +2.4 —.6 1, 933 50,303 | 26.02 —.7 —.4 —5.1 
19,592 | 1,197,829 | 61.14 —.6 (4) —1.6 +3.3 11, 426 931,474 | 81.52 +.4 +.1 +6.5 
1, 599 48, 244 | 30.17 | +1.2 +2.4 —2.0 +1.9 35 20,918 | 59.60 —.6 —.8 —6.6 
2, 836 135, 757 | 47.87 +.4 +.6 —.6 +23.4 314 20,812 | 66.28 | +1.9 +1.8 |) +9.8 
69,062 | 2,647,670 | 38.34 —-.1 —.5 (*) —2.9 219 9,784 | 44.68 —,5 —1.0 | +15.3 
261 13,459 | 51. 57 —.8 -.1 —1.1 
2, 980, 297 | 31.13 —.5 +27.3 —6.4 +23. 5 3,309 135,179 | 40.85 (*) —.6 —.7 
2,279 75, 769 | 33.25 —.5 —.6 —7.8 —8.2 2, 103,091 | 35.76 (3) +22. 5 +3.8 
, 503 480, 50. 54 —.5 +6.6 | —15.7 —4.3 
114,644 | 5,385,102 | 46.97 —.1 +1.3 —4.8 +4.6 121 4,774 | 39.45 2 7.9 14.2 
130 | 1,642,109 | 35.60 | —1.5 —1.6} —10.9 —11.9 202 11, 553 | 57.19 | —1.9 +5.4 —4.7 
899 | 2,470,143 | 50. 52 —.3 (4) —1.4 +1.9 4, 102 219,013 | 53.39 -.2 +5.3 —4.4 
37, 843 1,871,153 | 49.45 —.2 +.2 —3.8 —3.4 1,749 68, 007 | 38. 88 -,7 —1.1 —6.5 
458 | 1,971,694 | 29.67 —.4 —.5 —2.2 +40. 3 1, 267 675,220 | 59.37 =, } —.2 +.4 
119,116 | 5,542,431 | 46.53 +.1 +.1 —.6 —1.1 633 32,341 | 51.09 -.§ -.7 —7.2 
4, 634, 395 | 42.87 | —.5 -.5| -3.7 —7.8 2, 508 79,366 | 31.65) —.1 —.4| +3.2 
, 880 83,141 | 44.22 +.3 —.2 +1.2 
11, 493 455, 579 | 39.64 —.3 | +.2 —4.1 +3.2 621 28,397 | 45.73 | —1.1 —-.8 —7.5 
101,863 | 6,473,018 | 63.55 +.3 |) +443 +.2 . a ee | Cee 490 21,855 | 44.60 +.4 +1.1 +1.0 
94,830 | 4,501,292 | 47.47 —.2 +.4 —4.5 —2.5 
54,958 | 2,504,022 | 45.56 +.1 +.1 —1.9 +.4 Mass. _..... 1, 596 119, 788 | 75.06 +.4 +.3 +5.3 
58,316 | 1,083,910} 18.59| —.4| —1] -81| 11.7 Mich. _....- 1, 847 "985 | 52.51! 4:3 +.2| —.9 
132, 5, 735, 232 | 43.32 +.1 +.2 —.4 —2.0 ED con, 1, 163 70,189 | 60.35 +.3 +1.9 +5.7 
11, 495 590, 590 | 51.38 —.4 —.5 —2.9 —4.5 i FEREee 2, 805 65,755 | 23.44 +.4 +.5 —2.6 
I in wikiebii 542 | 1,043,347 | 46.28 —.2 —.1 —4.2 +2.2 Mo.?__ 2, 827 134, 096 | 47.43 | 41.8 +20.7 +.3 
i nctasccl” San 152,613 | 55.35 | —.5 | —.3| +18 +5.4 mont...... 538 30,225 | 56.18 | —.9 —-.9 +.6 
ps ‘eel ene 7, 069 307,694 | 43.53 —.] —1.7 —5,1 —9.2 SE icod-aniel 759 48,602 | 64.03 +.7 +3.3 | +6.8 
— 39 2296) @) | @) () () 
1,178,685 | 51.61 | >.3| +13) —61 +1.3 iicevenss | 308 14,841 | 48.98 | 0 —1.1| —6.2 
15,040 | 38.57) +.2) +.2] 446] 415.1 MiBvnnen sch | 784 45,913 | 58.56) -1.0| +.7| +29 
6, 371, 289 | 55.22) +.2| +429] —22 +1.5 | 
1, 234, 359 | 23.29 |—13.1 —11.0 | —14.4 —10.8 N. Mex..... 508 18, 333 | 36.09 —.2 | +.5 +.6 
452,151 | 50.64 1 8 | +.1 —-1.2 +2.8 te aa 4,042 258, 999 | 64.08 +.4| 42.3 +1.8 
5,820,706 | 49.08 | —.1| —.1] —5.2 +1.0 NM. G;.. 4, 493 153,828 | 34.24; +.2) —.1] +5.7 
4,727,577 | 48.84; —.3| —.3] —3.2 44.5 N. Dak____| 115 6, 540 | 56.87} 41.8) +21] +.9 
1, 261,354 | 54.84 —.1 | () —3.6 +2.0 Sa 3, 790 177,496 | 46.83 | —.3 | +6.4 —2.3 
2,990,288 | 38.65; —.4| —.7/] -—9.9 —8.7 Okla. 2, 581 133,835 | 51.85} —.8§| —.8| —4.8 
141, 500 |_...._- oad PSS. Zee Nay SREP a 391 5,868 | 66.16) +.3| +.5 +.5 
Ree 15, 430 612,455 | 39.69) —.1) @) | —.2 
449, 436 | 46.06 +.6 +.9 —6§.8 —5.0 P. R.*- 450 a 3 eee aa Sa Se 
1, 088,726 | 25.29 1 @) | 426] +4207 _ * oP 185 10,391 | 56.17; 422) +66) +22 
492,753 | 40.89 | (4) +1] —1.1 +3.1 
1,799, 506 | 29.03 | —.7 —8| -67| 11.7 8.C......:.] 1,618] 45,084 | 27.86| +.4 +.7| +3.2 
7, 235, 529 | 32.84 | (4) (?) —1.5 —-1.8 8. Dak | 220 | 8, 47 38. 52 0 0 | ~3.5 
520,581 | 53.08 | +.1 +.1 —1.6 +16. 2 . ae 2, 738 102,651 | 37.49 —.3 (3) | +3.1 
270,456 | 39.02 | +.1 +.6| +.8| +108 Tex_- 6, 064 223,372 | 36.84 | —.2 —.3| —7.3 
2k Bars iii SOE: £8 REA a ne ae 224 12,920 | 57.68 +1.4 +7.6| +9.3 
436,680 | 22.45 —.2 +.5 |) —2.2) +1.7 _ ae 177 7,539 | 42.59 | —1.7 —1.7 —7.3 
4, 434,130 | 64.39 | —.4 —1.2| —6.3 —3.7  & ae | 45 ee Tae See ee 
Va- acon Sad] 46,613 | 30.91 | —.2 —.4| 3.5 
672,003 | 25.93; +.1| —.4| -43] -7.6 Wash.?___ 849 | 66,615 | 78.46) +.2| +11] +.4 
2, 481,322 | 47.76 | —.1| 41.2} —1.4| +11.2 2, ae 1, 080 33,579 | 31.00| —.5 —.1| +1.2 
239,914 | 55.78 | —.1 +.2) +3) —45 Wis__......| 1,368 73,262 | 53.55 | —.1 +9] —2.6 
Wyo._._...| 97 | 5,174 | 53.34| (7) (*) | —4.9 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- : 


ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,042 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures it 
italics represent program administered without vocal peste k 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal parti ; 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska 4 


applications for aid to the blind in October but made no payments for tt” 


month. All data subject to revision. 2 

2 Includes 537 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Calk 
fornia and 22 in Washington and payments to these recipients; such pa: 
are made without Federal participation. For Pennsylvania includes pa 
of $224,735 made without Federal participation to 5,662 recipients and @# 
Missouri payments of $25,125 to 529 recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in res 
months; the large increase from October 1950 is explained by the inclusion of 
Pennsylvania, with its large caseload, beginning February 1951 and of M 
beginning October 1951. See also footnote 2. 

¢ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. ope 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentagt 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

§ Estimated. 
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' to Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1951 
rly [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] x 
— Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percent ge ch inge from— 
as State Number Average per— Sept ee — 1950 
50 families Total 
Total ? Children 
Hie 8 Famil Recipient a A t Sar sts Amount 
Bp amily i) o moun 
families families 
vant | 
Pre eis cite cbandicindwtginniil 596,763 | 2,056,176 | 1,532,936 ($44, 658, 976 $74. 84 $21.72 —1.5 —0.4 —8.9 —2.5 
ka. Total, 52 States *................. 596,735 | 2,056,080 | 1,532,868 | 44,657, 901 74. 84 21.72 —1.5 —.4 —8.9 —2.5. 
ETRE ER SR 18, 303 64, 240 50, 693 633, 020 34. 9. —.6 —5.6 +.4 17.5 
ee... 679 2" 133 1, 539 47, 974 70. 65 22. 49 = 41.2 +9.0 8 
+50 EAS RE 3, 712 13, 918 10, 404 276, 271 74. 43 19. 85 —-3.8 —4.9 —11.2 —2.5 
~4.9 bi cmbédonvsedsbedendedacests 14, 173 50, 71 38, 727 506, 35. 75 9. 99 —3.0 —2.5 —22.7 —33.8 
-19,7 ctibbennncnmptpesidstetanine 55, 264 170, 715 127,841 | 6,349,622 114. 90 37.19 —1.1 —.6 +.8 +7.5 
+54 i ithniindcnediedendidbamndse 5, 272 19, 14, 511 470, 105 89. 24. 43 —1.1 —1.0 —2.9 +9.0 
-10 Ld i ihivwatiinamainaciiilinaibots | 5, 260 17, 190 12, 425 572, 025 108. 75 33. 28 —1.2 +.1 —1.9 —.4 
EE sicsccoricocewepectnaccaoes 704 2, 702 2, 065 55, 885 79. 38 20. 68 —1.1 —3.1 +2.8 +13.3 
+158 District of Columbia__..............- | 2, 101 8, 425 6, 512 201, 245 95. 79 23. 89 +.5 +.1 —1.8 +28.2 
+709 | Florida...........-...-.--.--.---..-- 21, 196 68, 667 51,151 958, 104 45. 20 13. 95 —5.8 +7.1 —24.2 —31.7 
ae | 19,984 65,710 50,693 | 996, 120 49. 97 15. 16 +.4 +8.3 19.3 27.4 
TL. dite cininesanccdsinenasts 3, 239 11, 971 9, 304 269, 331 83.15 22. 50 +.1 —1.0 —15.1 —21.3 
+196 i idihepneavddetebanterdaces 2, 156 7,448 5,479 241, 112.14 32. 46 —2.6 +3.8 —11.5 +1.3 
SE iiiusese-consnenccccccsccncees | 22,620 80, 284 59,463 | 2, 501, 810 110. 60 31. 16 —.2 (*) —2.9 +14.7 
+07 an ddGamtnmainecweinnaaih 9, O71 30, 163 , 268 il, 721 66. 33 19. 95 —2.4 —2.2 —19.8 —19.6 
64 ine scenabdnesenscoumelink 5, 130 17, 962 13, 336 , 021 98. 44 28.12 —.4 +.3 —-.9 8 
+43 DE dn. thn panadacewiiucanmedioast 4, 455 15, 751 11, 895 , 744 82.32 23. 28 —2.3 —2.1 —14.0 —13.4 
63 Ra REE RRS RS eae | 1,695 76, 752 56, 461 910, 357 41.96 11. 86 —1.8 -1.9 —9.5 +1.7 
its cntercascocasddiccesenss | 22,086 , 043 59,379 | 1,318, 856 59. 71 16. 48 -1.9 —1.9 —B.9 —8.7 
ih <snscontedenncosenerecoes 4, 364 15, 122 10, 974 18, 732 73. 04 21.08 -.9 —1.2 +5.0 +19.0 
a ESSERE Sa eee 5, 122 19, 778 15, 098 427, 431 83.45 21. 61 —3.9 —3.0 —20.7 —13.0 
. cniiicietamecapesis 12, 959 43, 043 31, 680 1, 487, 139 114. 76 34. 55 —.§ 5.5 —3.4 +2.8 
SII 6 nnicncecncecncnensecsveee 24, 530 79, 112 56,272 | 2,275, 618 92.77 28. 76 —.5 +.3 —8.9 —4.1 
SE NB... 2.222.222. 2. ---e 7,711 , 040 19, 762 754, 901 97.90 28. 99 —.5 +.6 —1.6 +7.6 
ane 10, 331 38, 983 29, 983 203, 812 19.73 5. 23 —1.0 —.4 —13.1 —5.1 
65 Misourl EET tiie winner neiibditncah Ringinmbio’ } 23, 243 78, 838 57, 902 1, 211, 036 52.10 15. 36 —1.5 —1.6 —9.6 —10.1 
PF eee 2, 330 8, 082 5, 969 199, 85. 51 24. 65 —1.1 —1.4 —2.7 +5.9 
_ AP RRRRSR RE RRS 2, 970 9, 867 7, 245 263, 901 88. 86 26. 75 —2.5 —2.2 —16.7 —8.8 
sec ccewcencesncccecoccee 28 96 68 1,075 (0) (*) ® ® (°) 
¢)  ciatcisenwenhsdunsicen 1, 497 5,097 3, 712 152, 432 101. 82 29. 91 -.7 —.9 —9.1 —11.9 
a SN ili ine idesnwanotvaseséet 5, 104 17, 109 12, 959 490, 332 96. 07 28. 66 —.7 +.8 —5.7 - 
an ridccccmuwevsionctdes 5, 446 18, 782 14,326 | 284,143 52.17 15. 13 -1.9 —3.4 +4.8 +12.8 
+21 a ninnk diecanconeeudibes 52, 466 , 365 126,500 | 5,863,143 111.75 33. 06 —.9 +2.0 —6.4 +1.2 
476 | North Carolina. _.................... 16, 383 7 50, 454 45,528 | 757,914 46. 26 712.75 +.3 +1.0 +4.5 +12.8 
4405 Neth Dakota....................... , 638 5, 869 4,444 | 142, 963 87. 28 24. 36 —.8 —1.3 —9.8 —2.0 
_ ST. 13, 898 51, 084 38, 369 944, 600 67.97 18. 49 -1.9 —4,1 —5.3 —16.8 
+6 Rcd ices on cccuiimeccs 20, 895 69, 513 52,513 | 1,500,345 71. 80 21. 58 —1.8 —2.8 —5.2 +48. 7 
+46 aa a 3, 323 11, 053 8, 269 339, 690 102. 22 30. 73 +1.6 +3.4 —11.9 —12.8 
— SR 35, 063 125, 614 93,194 | 2,980,155 84.99 23.72 —2.4 —3.7 —24.7 —25.0 
| _ SSSRERSSESRRISR SSE 12, 000 37, 700 28, 000 200, GBD joni ccnnfeddece cs cncslesencccnsaeaiounsenceienue ieensnnnnnnannn nnn 
6 (een 3, 303 11,074 7, 957 305, 283 92. 43 27. 57 +.2 +3.0 —11.0 —5.8 
I i ae 6, 543 24, 397 18, 897 250, 713 38. 32 10. 28 —.8 —1.2 —6.2 +27.7 
See Peet. gs ss 2, 580 8, 355 6, 217 178, 263 69. 09 21.34 —1.6 —2.6 6 +13.2 
I a ncaccdanecasesucseuse 21, 444 76, 697 57,538 | 1,017, 485 47.45 13. 27 —1.9 —2.0 —14,7 —15.9 
PE Tc cccccccaccewcsacencacess 17, 339 66, 658 49, 57 7,851 48. 32 12. 57 —5.1 —2.4 —8.7 +2.8 
ee 2, 976 10, 382 7,713 313, 137 105. 22 30. 16 —2.4 —2. —10.2 +2.3 
+281 Vi A atic tpihdh Acchien wikinditcte 1,013 3, 514 2, 727 54, 523 53. 82 15, 52 —.6 (9) —2.5 —3.6 
+198 Weenisiands®. 200 610 540 SF eR Ee Frere nere Meany tems SS 
i ec ac onubeccceaece 7, 930 29, 466 22, 342 406,711 51. 29 13. 81 —1.2 —.8 —3.8 +4.1 
me OM. 8... 9, 307 30, 881 22, 363 860, 433 92. 45 27. 86 —3.8 —4.3 —18.8 —28.3 
dupe weeVeginis..... 8... 16, 891 62, 192 47, 840 963, 913 57.07 15. 50 —1.5 —2.3 —9.1 —6.1 
+13 + iS 8, 328 28, 344 20, 836 922, 110. 76 32. 54 | —.6 +1.5 —7.5 +5.7 
(i SERRE | 558 1,979 1, 479 54, 393 97.48 27.49 | —2.1 —1.7 —1.6 —7.9 
-6.6 
i ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jonmeny 1951, p.21. Figures in italics 5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
ures Tepresent m administered without Federal participation. Data exclude quarterly. 
Dalé } programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
ipation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. All change, on less than 100 families. 
cone subject to revision. ? Number of adults included in total number of recipients is partly estimated. 
or ’ as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 8 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, su 
n Call families in —_— t nay + peer ewan of at least 1 such adult were considered in — payments of $119,089 from general assistance funds were made to 3,896 
amount of assistance. ‘amilies. 
yments States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. ® Estimated. 
a of less than 0.05 percent. © Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
. Pe 
ve 
ision of 
“i pients 
centage 
suri} } Bulletin, January 1952 - 











Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
and payments to recipients, by State, 

















19511 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 
Payments to 
veeiteen ti recipients 
umber 0 
State recipients Total 
0 
amount | Average 
CNR ae re, ae 114, 232 | $5, 269, 907 $46.13 
8, 773 192, 613 21.96 
3, 326 159, 320 47.90 
lll 4,625 41.67 
1, 096 59, 230 54. 04 
1,219 54, 709 44.88 
735 38, 185 51. 95 
1, 989 96, 100 48.32 
2, 542 121, 729 47.89 
14, 553 571, 571 39. 28 
2, 486 112, 441 45. 23 
977 57,888 59. 25 
652 12, 687 19. 46 
9, 884 457,344 46.27 
971 53, 698 55.30 
519 30, 089 57.97 
M 1, 784 70, 209 39.35 
ETS TERRIER ae RRS 26, 435 1, 591, 366 60. 20 
Ni SE idcindcndccocncane 3, 685 99, 205 26. 92 
SN i aaa: 567 31, 165 54. 96 
Es ee ee 3, 873 170, 290 43. 97 
UES Se eee ; << - 52.77 
i ee onc cacenumnke ,618 , 67. 54 
a 9, 934 423, 782 42. 66 
- “Okt Sa eae 700 CG SciSecincuae 
SS Saas 139 8,124 58. 45 
SSS aaa eae 3, 305 105, 669 31.97 
SS aa eae 91 3, 674 40. 37 
_ OMAR Sir a See 1, 572 84, 848 53. 97 
SAAS oO 185 7, 407 40. 04 
OE aS 25 gk ban 
Dein itiiilltiascaridina dine cieimnmiiok 2, 488 84, 825 34. 09 
ea aE 5, 292 323, 985 61. 22 
NS SPSS 1, 085 32, 808 30. 24 
. “Se i area 826 52,324 63.35 
SS Sen 487 25, 611 52. 59 














: 1 For a of terms a  emmaee 1951, D. M. og De 
italics represent programs under State p not yet approv yt Cc 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 ee States reporting plans in operation. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
cases, by State, October 1951! . 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for dant and cases receiving only such 


























' —- 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- September 1951 | October 1 
State ber of — in— 7 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age - - 
ay Amount = Amount 
Total ?_|312, 000 ($14, 406,000 | $46.21 | +0.2 +3.0 | —23.6 —22.0 
> Sa aba pes 73 5 22. —27.7 —29.6 8 
Alaska. -- 46 2,214 s) (3) () 3) 
Ariz_......| 1,163 45, 358 . —1.4 —1.5 | —21.4 —19,3 
Ark.!_.....| 2,487 32,325 | 13.00 +.7 +.3| —49 —4,3 
Calif. ..... 28,868 | 1,302,483 | 45.12 -.8 -—.3) —9.7 —4.2 
Colo....._. 1, 667 63, 896 .33 | —4.9 +.8| —-50.5| —S86 
apt, 5 53,739 | £194,756 | 52.00) +2.3 +6.9 | —17.1 —IL& 
MRR 836 29,527 | 35.32 +.1 +5.9 | —18.9 —2.3 
ys 760 42,076 | 55.36 | —6.1 —5.6 | —55.0 —43.8 
| ee 6 4, 800 4. Rr ee ee 
3, 366 55,9383 | 16.62) +3.2 +3.9 | +2.4 +6.1 
079 114,809 | 55.22 —5.4 +.8 | —49.1 —44.7 
7,005 | 37.06) —4.1 —2.4 | —59.7 —55.3 
1, 563,147 | 57.87 —.2 +3.9 | —26.3 —16.4 
268,502 | 33.42 +.4 +11.7 | —22.4 -7.0 
95,056 | 29.85 +1.0 0} —11.5 —6.1 
88,657 | 42.77 —1.2 —1.9 —8.5 —2.3 
Ag RRS Eerie Fee, Roy atnee 
226,437 | 37.88 —.6 | +26.5 | —27.5 —21 
122,147 | 42.52 1.3 +2.3 | —19.4 —18.4 
145,624 | 46.01 —-.8 —1.4 | —43.0 —38.5 
975,090 | 52.07 | +1.1 +6.3 | —13.0 —8.8 
902,042 | 46.78 | +2.8/] +20.2 | —13.0 —14.4 
260, 541 49.72 +2.1 +10.8 —7.2 +2.6 
10, 363 12.52 | —14.1 —10.2 | +16.9 +30.2 
291,962 | 29.78 —2.6 —2.5 | —30. —35.1 
25,330 | 30.78 | +10.9| +19.9 | —29.8 —42.8 
46,390 | 37.72 .0 +10.8 +2.5 +20.6 
ep alae $8,600 | 28.20; —1.6 +3.6 | —12.9 —2.3 
Moetsces.. 118 45,676 | 40.35) -—5.8| +11.9 | —22.7 —-B.9 
N.J38......| 7,252 416, 314 57.41 —1.2 +2.0 | —24.6 —-B.5 
N. Mex..-. 397 8,455 | 21.24 | —12.5 —13.8 | —76.4 —78.9 
N. Y...---|'°48,455 | 3,614,436 | 74.59 -.7 —i.4 | —28.0 —-B.1 
cf ee , 044 38, 866 19. 01 —.3 —1.5 | —49.4 38.4 
N. Dak... 410 15,388 | 37.53 +4.6 +8.3 | —39.3 —42.9 
Ohio '___.| 19,924 770,832 | 38.69) +4.9 +4.3 | —12.7 —19.3 
SEGRE 12 6, 500 94, 275 ('3) ("2) —8.2 (*3) —15.6 
eS 3,718 224,403 | 60.36 | +8.8 +6.0 | —27.0 —.5 
RSS 20, 988,106 | 47.77 | +1.9 +1.1 | —47.0 —49.0 
a és * 4,700 OPE GED fonccccnclensncccclocceccocs|ssacuhsnlsenn 
) Es tee a 4,170 253,823 | 60.87 —1.6 +3.3 | —21.5 —121.0 
XD Sa eee 2,491 42, 905 17.22 | —10.4 —12.9 (4) (8) 
8. Dak. 19,535 | 27.44 | +20.5 26.0 —2.7 +4.0 
Teemk. <_<. 2, 210 28,012 12. 68 +1.6 +4.9 +9.7 +19 
Tex_......| °7,100 DUB IGID lasecccocledcccdcclncccnceccslocscce sae 
TR 1,093 59,490 | 54.43 —1.7 +2.0 |+269.3 +340.8 
Re 41,000 ag \ 3 ean) EOE. Oo Ee SRE oscounin 
, © 9 225 fF a a Re 
, 2, 439 61, 528 25. 23 —6.8 —6.3 | —33.3 —30.2 
Wash __... 6, 673 318, 521 47.7. —1.3 +2.5 | —37.9 —46.9 
. A wee 4, 293 94, 22. 11 —3.4 —3.3 | —26.0 —2.8 
wikaacsea Ge 237, 20 51.37 +5.3 +8.6 | —16.7 —13.9 
RE Oo 3,427 | 36.46 () @) —77.2 —79.7 




















wai 2 + gga of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p.21. All data subject 
revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes po administered by local officials. 

5 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. A 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Includes 6,144 cases and payments of $177,398 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,174 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 5,635 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage ¢ 
not computed. 

18 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

14 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Program Operations 


in November included 2.7 mil- 

lion persons getting old-age 
assistance; 97,000 and 118,000, respec- 
tively, getting aid to the blind and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; 592,000 families receiving aid to 
dependent children; and 316,000 gen- 
eral assistance cases—about 206,000 of 
them one-person cases. 

In November, as in October, de- 
creases occurred in the number of 
cases receiving old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children, but the 
number receiving aid went up in each 
of the other programs. The decline of 
6,500 in the number of aged recipients 
was smaller than in any month but 
one since May, and the drop of 5,200 
in families receiving aid to dependent 
children was the smallest monthly 
decrease since May. Altogether, the 
October-to-November changes seem 
to indicate at least a seasonal leveling 
off of the recent downward trend in 
the total number of recipients. 

Two new State programs contrib- 
uted slightly to the increase in case- 
loads for aid to the blind and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
Alaska made its first payments of aid 
to the blind, and Massachusetts for 
the first time made payments of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

The caseloads for all the federally 
aided types of assistance rose in 
Puerto Rico when eligibility was es- 
tablished for some of the many per- 
sons whose applications had been 
pending investigation. The increase 
also reflected some instances in which 
persons who had been included in 
family cases of general assistance 


R ECIPIENTS of public assistance 


Social Security in Review 








were assigned to the appropriate cate- 
gorical program and were counted as 
separate cases. The November case- 
loads for old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in the island 
were larger than those in about a 
third of the States, and the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children was larger than in two- 
thirds of the States. The number of 
general assistance cases dropped but 
still exceeded the number in more 
than half the States. In terms of 
population, however, only 25 percent 
of the aged in Puerto Rico received 
old-age assistance as compared with 
about 22 percent in the United States 
as a whole. Relatively fewer of the 
island’s children than of all children 
were being helped by aid to depend- 
ent children; the proportion of the 
total population getting general as- 
sistance was also smaller than the 
proportion for the Nation. 

The number of general assistance 
cases went up in November in 31 of 
the 47 States for which monthly com- 
parisons are valid. Caseloads in 15 
of these States were more than 5 per- 
cent larger than those of the previous 
month. The total increase in the 
number of cases was about 5,000. 

The amount of total money pay- 
ments to recipients for November, 
$189.7 million, was slightly less than 
in October, though average payments 
for each program increased by very 
small amounts in most States. For 
old-age assistance the national de- 
crease in the caseload and substan- 
tially lower average payments in two 
States reduced total payments below 
the amount for October; payments 
for aid to dependent children also 
were below the October total. In the 


smaller programs the total amount 
paid out was somewhat larger than 
in October. 4 


UNDER THE OLD-AGE and survivors in- 
surance program, 4.3 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits at 
the end of November—41,000 more 
than at the end of October. This in- 
crease was the smallest for any month 
since August 1950; it was only about 
one-fourth as large as the increase 
in November 1950, when a record 
number of persons (165,000) was 
added to the beneficiary rolls. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $153.2 mil- 
lion—$1.4 million more than in Oc- 
tober. The average old-age benefit 
declined for the fourteenth consecu- 
tive month, to $42.17. The decreases 
are, however, becoming progressively 
smaller; the average dropped 6 cents 
in September, 4 cents in October, and 
2 cents in November. For all other 
types of benefits except child’s and 
parent’s, the average amounts have 
shown a similar gradual downward 
trend since September 1950. The 
average amounts for child’s and for 
parent’s benefits in current-payment 
status declined gradually from Sep- 
tember 1950 until August 1951, but 
since then they have remained almost 
unchanged. For wife’s or husband’s 
benefits, the average payable in No- 
vember was $22.76; for child’s bene- 
fits it was $26.88; for widow’s or wid- 
ower’s, $36.05; for mother’s, $33.31; 
and for parent’s, $36.70. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—numbered almost 3.0 mil- 
lion and made up 68 percent of all 








beneficiaries. Their monthly benefits, 
$110.5 million, represented 72 percent 
of the total. As a proportion of all 
beneficiaries, retired workers and 
their dependents have increased 
about 2 percent since November 1950. 

Monthly benefits awarded in No- 
vember numbered 69,000, a decline of 
27 percent from October; the total 
was less than in any month since 
September 1950. All types of benefits 
shared in the decline for the month. 
The 30,500 lump-sum death pay- 
ments, totaling $4.2 million, were 
fewer than in any other month since 
July 1951. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COVERED by the State 
unemployment insurance programs 
continued to rise in November, largely 
because of seasonal influences but 
partly as a result of labor disputes, 
some lay-offs during inventory-taking, 
and continuing material shortages. 
Initial claims filed by unemployed 
workers increased to 939,000, while 
weeks of unemployment covered by 
continued claims rose to 3,997,000. 
The percentage increases from the 
preceding month—4.7 percent and 2.9 
percent, respectively—were small, but 
the average daily volume was substan- 
tially greater in November than in 
October. 

Thirty-nine States reported in- 
creases in the average weekly number 
of beneficiaries, which raised the na- 
tional figure 5 percent to 749,000; 
benefits paid went up 1.7 percent to 
$68.6 million. For the sixth successive 
month the average benefit for total 
unemployment increased, and the No- 
vember average of $21.83 was an all- 
time high. 


President’s Message on the 
State of the Union 


On January 9, 1952, President Tru- 
man delivered to Congress his mes- 
sage on the State of the Union. While 
the President gave major emphasis 
to international relations and defense 
activities, he also stressed the im- 
portance of action to maintain the 
“health, the morale, the freedom of 
our people.” 

“Urgently needed improvements in 
our social security law” were cited by 
the President. “For one thing,” he 
said, “benefits under old age and sur- 
vivors insurance should be raised $5 a 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Jan. 9, 1952] 


























i s Calendar year 
Item November | October | November 
1951 1951 1950 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
inn citnpinnicckcbicnicncroncvesse 63, 164 63, 452 63, 512 63, 099 62, 108 
Re IT SE aaa 61, 336 61, 836 61, 271 59, 957 58,710 
Coven by old-age and survivors in- 
SB ELLE, TI Ss 36, 259 35, 165 34,314 
Covered by State unemployment in- 
AOE 34, 900 34, 900 34, 500 32, 809 31, 581 
(REE ERIE PE TEENS al a 1, 828 1,616 2, 240 3, 142 3,305 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
| MRR REGS ee are SARs) eS $256. 7 $257.5 $232. 9 $224.7 $205, 1 
Employees’ income §. _._...............-.- 173.7 172.8 155.0 145.8 133.8 
Proprietors’ and rental in eee La 50. 5 46.2 44.0 41.4 
Feremal interest income ad id eivilenda .7 20. 8 19.4 19.3 17.1 
TL LR et sen ere .3 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.2 
Social insurance and related payments ’_ - a 7.0 6.3 6.5 6.8 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances*® and 
Se Se eS eee 1 1,1 1.9 2.2 2.0 
Miscellaneous income payments ®- --. - __- 7 3.0 1.8 4.5 1.8 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefi 
pace ynamentnall status: 
Number (in thousands) --............... 4, 332 4, 291 Sf See See 
Amount (in thousands). ................ $153, 214 $151, 825 $122, 926 | $1,018,149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit.................- $42.17 $42.19 TE | eee, ae 
Awards (in thousands) 
Ripe «GS Le ACL 69 95 166 963 
RTS 9 EER Cee $2, 267 | $3, 087 $4, 599 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands) -..............-. 939 896 SO4 12, 251 17, 660 
— of unemployment laimed (in thou- 

0 RES RE AR 3, 997 3, 886 3, 838 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) - - 3, 297 3, 279 3, 082 67, 860 86, 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 749 713 734 1,304 1,666 
Benefits paid (in millions) Dep eae $69 $67 $62 $1,373 $1, 737 
Average weekly pay tfortot I ploy ment. $21. 83 $21.63 $20. 85 $20. 76 $20. 47 

Public Assistance 
—— fin —— 
Old-age assistance. ...................-.-.. 2, 705 2, 712 >) Jee ee 
Aid to Pomme ae children: 
ON Ee SOR Te See eons 592 597 | ee ee 
| pS TES, ATT ae 1, 520 1, 532 — | ae Se 
= to roy gen Relive Sa gen ym 97 97 WY Yocceccnescoclecnceu 
permanently and to s- 
an ew swe Shen d Pete. .d 118 115 __ a EEE 
General assistance.......................--. 316 311 gS 
Average foam nl 
pel a ay ee hat.) Gel. aah. a 
‘0 en r ’, See , 74. 2 BB hcwccvccnitnscloseae 
Po ieee Sal eae eI 47.97 47.765 , > | ees eee 
Aid to the mpd and totally disabled. 45. 92 45. 90 Pik 2 Ore wee 
se 46.381 48. 87 LOO LU cconccncnecloesane 











! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, exceptas noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay pe period instead of week). 

2? Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for October and November 
1951 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s ee 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, an 
Government contributions to allowances for Se 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


month above the present average of 
$42. For another thing, the States 
should be given special aid to help 


* Payments to recipients under the 4 special publie 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

8 Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payTo ents, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

10 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

1! Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


them increase public assistance pay- 
ments. By doing these things now, we 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951: 
Benefit Provisions and Legislative History 


by Robert J. MYERS and WILBUR J. COHEN* 


The Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951 provide for 
important changes in both the retirement and the survivor in- 
surance provisions of the railroad retirement system. Some 
of these changes vitally affect the administration and financing 
of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance program. This 
article is devoted largely to a summary of the more important 
benefit provisions and the history of the legislation and is in- 
tended both for the general reader and for those who will have 
the responsibility for administering the provisions affecting 
old-age and survivors insurance. The March Bulletin will report 
in detail on the provisions for financial interchange between the 
old-age and survivors insurance and railroad retirement pro- 


grams. 


HE Railroad Retirement Act 

Amendments of 1951 became 

Public Law 234 (Eighty-second 
Congress, Ist session) on October 30, 
1951, when President Truman affixed 
his signature to H.R. 3669. In signing 
the bill, President Truman stated that 
the legislation “will provide substan- 
tially higher benefits for railroad 
workers who have retired because of 
age or permanent disability, and for 
the widows and orphans of railroad 
workers.” 

The amendments provide the first 
significant revision of the Railroad 
Retirement Act since 1948, when Con- 
gress raised the retirement benefits 20 
percent to allow in part for changes 
in cost-of-living and wage levels since 
the period before World War II.* In 
1946 there had also been important 
amendments to the railroad retire- 
ment system,” the most significant of 
which was the introduction of sur- 
vivor benefits coordinated to a certain 





* Mr. Myers is the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, and Mr. 
Cohen is Technical Adviser to the Com- 
missioner for Social Security. 

* See Wilbur J. Cohen and James L. Cal- 
hoon, “Social Security Legislation, Janu- 
ary-June 1948: Legislative History and 
Background,” Social Security Bulletin, 
July 1948. 

*See Jack M. Elkin, “The 1946 Amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts,” 
Social Security Bulletin, December 1946. 
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degree with those under old-age and 
survivors insurance. The 1951 law 
deals almost entirely with the benefits 
under the railroad retirement system, 
although there is a minor amendment 
to the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act; no changes are made in 
the Carriers Taxing Act, which con- 
tains the provisions for assessing the 
contributions to finance the railroad 
retirement program. 

It is significant that Congress at the 
same time it passed the 1951 legisla- 
tion also adopted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 51,° establishing a Joint 
Congressional Committee to “make a 
full and complete factfinding study 
and investigation of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act.” Among the matters to 
be studied are the relationship be- 
tween this program and the old-age 
and survivors insurance system, both 
as to benefits provided and as to 
simplification of administration. Par- 
ticular emphasis and study are to be 
given to the cost of the railroad re- 
tirement program and to means of 
strengthening its financing basis. 
Such a study, President Truman 
stated, “is a very desirable step. There 
are real and serious questions to be 
settled before we can feel confident 


* Agreed to by the Senate on October 15 
and by the House the next day (with a 
minor amendment that the Senate ac- 
cepted on October 17). 


that we are giving adequate and fair 
protection, on a sound financial basis, 
to retired workers and survivors. I 
hope the committee will be able to 
report in time for legislative action 
next year.” 


Need for Legislation 


The immediate need for the legis- 
lation arose because of the general 
increases in the cost of living and in 
wages that have occurred in the past 
decade. The 1948 amendments had 
provided an increase of 20 percent in 
the retirement benefits but made no 
substantial change in the survivor 
benefits established in 1946. 

Since retirement benefits are based 
on railroad service and compensation 
both before and after the inception 
of the program in 1937, increases in 
wages in the past decade have had 
little effect on benefits for workers 
retiring in recent years and, of course, 
no effect for those who had retired 
before 1940. The 20-percent increase 
in 1948 was thus only partial recogni- 
tion of the economic changes that 
had occurred, and further increases 
seemed necessary if the relative bene- 
fit adequacy originally planned were 
to be restored. 

Furthermore, the survivor benefits 
in virtually all instances were less 
than those that would have been 
payable on the basis of the same 
earnings history under the old-age 
and survivors insurance system as 
amended in 1950.* This fact was also 
true of retirement benefits for a 
worker who had had little or no rail- 
road employment before 1937. Since 
the employee contribution rate under 
the railroad retirement system in 1951 
(6 percent) was four times as high 
as that under old-age and survivors 


‘See Wilbur J. Cohen and Robert J. 
Myers, “Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1950: A Summary and Legislative His- 
tory,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1950. 








imsurance (1% percent), it hardly 
seemed equitable that in some cases 
the benefits to railroad employees 
were lower. 


Summary of Provisions 


The principal provisions of the rail- 
road retirement system, both those 
of the previous law and those of the 
new law, are shown in the accom- 
panying chart. The new law makes 
nine important changes: 

1. The formula for retirement an- 
nuities is modified to provide a 15- 
percent increase for both present and 
future annuitants. 

2. A spouse’s annuity is provided, 
under certain conditions, when both 
spouses are aged 65 or over (and also 
when a wife is under age 65 and has 
a dependent child under age 18 in 
her care). The amount of the spouse’s 
annuity is 50 percent of the husband’s 
full retirement annuity but cannot 
exceed $40 a month (except under 
unusual circumstances) . 

3. Monthly survivor bencfits are 
increased 3314 percent and the lump- 
sum death payments 25 percent by a 
change in the benefit formula,® with 
a further increase for those with high 
earnings (since the previous $250 
maximum on the average monthly 
remuneration used in computing the 
survivor benefits is raised to $300). 

4. Both retirement and survivor 
benefits, but particularly the latter, 
are increased further in a number of 
instances by the “old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance minimum guarantee” 
provision, which stipulates that bene- 


5 Survivor benefits are computed by ap- 
plying certain percentages to the so-called 
“basic amount.” On the whole, these per- 
centages under the previous law paral- 
leled those under old-age and survivors 
insurance (75 percent, for example, for a 
widow aged 65 or over). The amendments 
left the basic amount unchanged but 
raised the beneficiary percentages applied 
thereto 3314 percent for monthly benefits 
and 25 percent for the lump-sum death 
payment. Mathematically, this procedure 
has the same effect as though the factors 
that are applied to various portions of the 
average monthly remuneration to obtain 
the basic amount had been increased 3314 
percent and the beneficiary percentages 
left unchanged (except for the lump-sum 
payment). For comparability with old- 
age and survivors insurance, the latter 
concept is used in this article, with suit- 
able notation as to the “adjusted basic 
amount” and with the beneficiary per- 
centages in effect remaining unchanged. 
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fits are to be at least as large as those 
that would be payable for the same 
wage history under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

5. Retirement annuities are to be 
reduced for persons also receiving re- 
tirement benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance if railroad serv- 
ice before 1937 is counted in deter- 
mining the railroad benefit (but for 
beneficiaries on the rolls when the 
bill was enacted and who were then 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, such reduction may 
not result in railroad retirement bene- 
fits lower than those previously re- 
ceived). 

6. In computing retirement bene- 
fits, service after age 65 is credited, 
whereas formerly service beyond the 
calendar year in which age 65 was 
attained could not be counted. This 
change is applicable not only for 
future cases but also for those on the 
rolls when the bill became law, so that 
many retirement annuities are fur- 
ther increased.® 

7. For deaths and retirements of 
individuals with less than 10 years 
of railroad service,’ benefits (other 
than the residua] death payment de- 
scribed later) will not be paid by the 
railroad retirement system, except 
when the award was made before Oc- 
tober 30, 1951; instead, the wage 
credits for service after 1936 will be 
transferred to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. These 
workers or their survivors may then 
receive old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. There is no provision 
for refunding the excess of contribu- 
tions under the railroad system over 
those that would have been paid 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
for the same employment (other than 





*In general, this change does not 
greatly increase benefits for those who 
had service after age 65 but who have 
previously been credited with the max- 
imum service of 30 years now possible. 
For such retirants there will usually be a 
relatively small increase if the use of serv- 
ice performed after age 65 results in 
higher average monthly compensation, 
although in a few cases this service may 
produce a slightly lower average and thus 
a decrease in the annuity. 

‘In determining whether this 10-year 
test is met, service before 1937, when con- 
tributions were first collected, is included. 
When such total service is less than 10 
years the individual loses credit for all 
such “prior service’ he may have had. 


the residual death payment); the 
railroad retirement system retains 
such excess contributions from the 
short-service employees and their 
employers, and these funds assist in 
meeting the over-all costs of the pro- 
gram. 

8. To compensate for the preced- 
ing change and for other reasons, 
financial interchanges will be made 
between the two programs that will 
place the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund in the same posi- 
tion as it would have been if railroad 
employment had always been covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance. 

9. In the application of the work 
clause under old-age and survivors 
insurance, railroad earnings are to be 
considered as covered wages; thus an 
individual cannot engage in railroad 
employment for wages of more than 
$50 a month and receive old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, as was 
formerly possible. As before, however, 
a railroad annuitant may engage in 
employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance without affecting 
his railroad retirement benefit. 

The various benefit changes de- 
scribed above are generally effective 
for November 1951. Under adminis- 
trative procedure, payments of bene- 
fits for November 1951 were made at 
the beginning of December 1951, but 
in these checks only the increases of 
15 percent in retirement annuities 
and of 3314 percent in monthly sur- 
vivor benefits were made. Retroactive 
adjustments will be made to reflect 
the effect of the other changes. 


Legislative History 


Congressional action on the rail- 
road retirement provisions began with 
a consideration of H.R. 3669 (and its 
companion bill S.1347) and H.R. 3755 
(and its companion bill S.1353) . These 
bills, introduced in April 1951, em- 
bodied two somewhat different ap- 
proaches. Both House bills were in- 
troduced by Representative Crosser, 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, while 
both Senate bills were introduced by 
a bipartisan group that included 
Senator Murray, Chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and Senator Douglas, chairman 
of the subcommittee that studied the 
problem. The approach in H.R. 3669 
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had the support of the 18 “nonoperat- 
ing” labor organizations (affiliated in 
the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation) that represent roughly 
three-fourths of all railroad em- 
ployees; H.R. 3755 was supported by 
the four “operating” labor organiza- 
tions that represent most of the other 
employees. 

Hearings were held on these as well 
as on various other railroad retire- 
ment bills.* The Senate hearings be- 
gan April 27 and ended May 14, while 
the House hearings began May 15 and 
ended June 6. As a result of the House 
hearings, and in an attempt to find a 
solution to the problem, another bill— 
H.R. 4641—was introduced in June by 
Representative Priest, a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


H.R. 3669 As Introduced 


This bill contained most of the fea- 
tures of the final legislation, but it 
also had many features that were not 
a part of the law as enacted. The fol- 
lowing provisions are among the more 
important items that were changed 
in the final version. 

(1) Increase in retirement annui- 
ties by varying amounts, ranging 
from 13'%4 percent to 16°4 percent 
(rather than a uniform 15 percent); 

(2) The maximum for a spouse’s 
annuity of $50 a month (rather than 
the $40 in the final legislation, which 
the Senate Committee, in describing 
its subsequent action, noted as also 
being the maximum for a wife’s bene- 
fit under old-age and survivors in- 
surance) ; 

(3) Maximum taxable and credit- 
able compensation after 1951 of $400 
a month (rather than $300); 

(4) A new formula for computing 
survivor benefits that would increase 
them on the average by roughly 75 
percent (rather than the smaller in- 
creases adopted) ; 


* Representatives of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency were asked to testify before the 
Senate subcommittee (Hearings Before 
the Subcommittee on Railroad Retirement 
Legislation of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on ... Bills To Amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
(U. S. Senate, 82d Cong., Ist ysess.), pp. 
541-563). For the written views of the 
Agency, see Senate Hearings, pp. 608-614, 
and Report of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on S.1347, p. 14. 
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Transfer of Short-Service Employees 


PROVISIONS OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT IN REGARD TO TRANSFER 
OF SHORT-SERVICE EMPLOYYFES: 


As to retirement annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act— 


Section 2 (a). The following-described individuals, if they ... 
shall have completed ten years of service, shall be eligible for annuities 
after they shall have ceased to render compensated service .... 


As to survivor annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act (payable 
only with respect to completely or partially insured individuals) — 


Section 5 (1) (7). An employee will have been ‘completely insured’ 


if .. . he will have completed ten years of service .... 
Section 5 (1) (8). An employee will have been ‘partially insured’... 
if .. . he will have completed ten years of service .... 


As to crediting railroad service under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance— 


Section 5 (k) (1). For the purpose of determining (i) insurance bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act to an employee who will 
have completed less than ten years of service and to others deriving 
from him or her during his or her life and with respect to his or her 
death, and lump-sum death payments with respect to the death of such 


employee . 





. . this Act shall not operate to exclude from ‘employ- 
ment,’ under title II of the Social Security Act, service which would 
otherwise be included in such ‘employment’... . 








(5) Withholding of retirement an- 
nuities if the annuitant, aged 65 or 
older, is in employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance (and 
would have his benefit suspended 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance work clause—for example, by 
earning more than $50 per month in 
covered employment) ; 

(6) Making financial interchange 
between the railroad retirement and 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
systems the subject for a joint study 
to be submitted to Congress by 1956 
(instead of becoming effective imme- 
diately without further legislative 
action) ; 

(7) Service after age 65 creditable 
only for benefits awarded after en- 
actment of the amendments (instead 
of including beneficiaries on the rolls, 
as in the final legislation) ; 

(8) Incorporation of many of the 
benefit features of the 1950 amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. Some of these were 
retained in the final legislation (for 
example, benefits for retired workers’ 
wives under age 65 caring for a de- 


pendent child; benefits for aged, de- 
pendent husbands and widowers; 
similarity of definitions of depend- 
ents; and payment of retroactive 
benefits for as much as 6 months), 
while others were omitted (for ex- 
ample, benefits for the former wife 
divorced who has a dependent sur- 
vivor child in her care; payment of an 
additional amount, in effect, for the 
first survivor child; payment of 
child’s benefits regardless of school 
attendance between ages 16 and 18; 
an increase in parent’s benefits to the 
same size as widow’s benefits; and 
lump-sum payments for all deaths 
rather than only when no survivors 
are eligible for immediate monthly 
benefits) . 


H.R. 3755 


H.R. 3755 provided for relatively 
few changes in the program, princi- 
pally an increase of 25 percent in all 
retirement annuities; survivor bene- 
fits, on the whole, would be increased 
in the same proportion. Subsequently 
the supporters of this legislation re- 
drafted the bill because of cost con- 








Table 1.—Illustrative monthly retire- 
ment annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


















































New law ! 
A 
monthly} Old 
=. law | Nonmarried or | Married, and 
spouse not spouse 

eligible eligible 

10 years’ service 
$100..... 2$21. 00 2 $24.15 $36. 23 
150. .....| 230.00 234. 50 51.75 
200......| 36.00 41,40 62. 10 
250......| 42.00 48. 30 72. 45 
300......| 48.00 55. 20 82. 80 

20 years’ service 

] 

$100... ../2$42. 00 2 $48. 30 | $72. 45 
150......| 60.00 69. 00 103. 50 
- Rae 72. 00 82. 80 122. 80 
250. ..... 84. 00 96. 60 136. 60 
300......| 96.00 110. 40 | 150. 40 

30 years’ service 
$100_.... $63. 00 $72. 45 $108. 68 
150......| 90.00 103. 50 143. 50 
200. .....| 108.00 124. 20 164. 20 
SR ee 126. 00 144. 90 184. 90 
300......} 144.00 165. 60 205. 60 

40 years’ service 3 
$100__... $84. 00 $96. 60 | $136. 60 
eee 120. 00 138. 00 | 178. 00 
i titcincsnsie 144. 00 165. 60 205. 60 
250...... 168. 00 | 193. 20 233. 20 
300_..... 192. 00 | 220. 80 260. 80 
Pos. Does a take eter paw tg mee for 7 
crease if necessary to guarantee that benefits w 
at least equal those that would have been payable 
under old-age and survivors insurance for the same 
wage history, or for a decrease when annuity is 
based on “prior service’ (before 1937) and old-age 
and survivor insurance benefits are also being pale. 
2? Minimum annuity provision would be applicable 

for those with “‘current connection’’ and would yield 
larger amounts than those shown. In such cases this 
provision would raise the benefits for a 10-year man 


s 


hose shown for a $200 man and for a 20-year man 
to those for a $150 man. 

3 Persons using prior service cannot have total 
service of more than 30 years. Accordingly, persons 
retiring in 1977 are the first who can get credit for 
40 yeare of service. 


siderations so that the retirement 
annuities would be increased by 1674 
percent; while no general increase 
would be made in the survivor bene- 
fits, it was recognized that such a step 
was necessary and should be imme- 
diately studied.® 


H.R. 4641 


H.R. 4641 also provided for relatively 
few changes, with the benefit increases 
being, on the whole, lower than in the 
previous bills. All retirement annuities 


* Hearings Before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 
3669, H.R. 3755, and Others (House of 
Representatives, 82d Cong., Ist sess.), pp. 
482-484. 


would be increased 10 percent, while 
survivor benefits would be made pay- 
able under the same conditions, in ap- 


‘proximately the same amounts, and to 


the same classes of survivors as under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Certain provisions were the 
same as in the final legislation; both 
retirement and survivor benefits were 
to be at least as large as the benefits 
or additional benefits payable under 
old-age and survivors insurance if 
railroad service had been counted as 
covered employment thereunder, and 
benefits were reduced for annuitants 
also receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. H.R. 4641 also con- 
tained a provision (present in H.R. 
3669 as introduced but not in the final 
legislation) preventing payment of 
railroad benefits to an annuitant who 
is past age 65 and who is in employ- 
ment cdyered by old-age and survivors 
insurance if the work clause of that 
program would prevent benefit pay- 
ment. 


H.R. 3669 As Reported by 
Committee 


By a vote of 18 to 12, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce voted on September 19 to 
report out a completely revised ver- 
sion of H.R. 3669. This action was 
taken immediately before the House 
took an extended recess. The two 
other major bills considered (H.R. 
3755 and H.R. 4641) had a significant 
effect on the provisions of the re- 
ported bill. 

The provisions were relatively 
simple, providing a flat increase of 15 
percent for retired workers, 3314 per- 
cent in monthly benefits for survivors, 
and 25 percent in lump-sum death 
payments. In its report, the Commit- 
tee expressed its intention to make a 
further study of the controversial 
issues involved and its belief that im- 
mediate action should be taken to 
raise the benefits. The Committee Re- 
port also contains the views of the 
minority (including Chairman Cros- 
ser), strongly advocating the provi- 
sions of the bill as it had been intro- 
duced. 


H.R. 3669 As Passed by House 


The House debated the legislation 
on October 4 and completed its action 
on October 16 (the day after the 


Table 2.—Illustrative monthly sur- 
vivor annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act? 
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Widow aged Widow and 
Ave 65 or over 2 children 
monthly ae 
law law law law 

10 years’ service ? 
$100______.....] $26.81 |°$37.50 | $62. 56 $83. 
150..........-.| 30.94 | #43. 20 72.19 | 2115.00 
200............] 35.06 | 348.80 81.81 | 2130.00 
250... . --.--| 39.19 | 3 54.40 91.44 | 3145.00 
nine bee 43.31 | 360.00 | 101.06 | * 150.00 

20 years’ service 
$100... .__.....] $29.25 | $39.00 | $68.25 $01. 00 
SESS Ft 45. 00 78.75 | 2115.00 
aR tee 38. 25 51. 00 89.25 | 3130.00 
BOO. cocncccccu-| S021, @ 99.75 | 3145.00 
We gcaccccmat 47.25 | 63.00 110.25 | 3150.00 

30 years’ service 
$100...........} $31.69 | $42. 25 $73. 94 $08. 58 
SS. 36.56 | 48.75 85.31 | 3115.00 
po aE eS 41.44 55. 25 96.69 | 4130.00 
, See 46.31 61.75 | 108.06 | 4145.00 
Weta tercacenss 51.19 | 68.25 | 119.44 159. 25 

40 years’ service 
ee $34.13 | $45.50 | $79.63 | $106.17 
NN seit webbie 39.38 | 52. 50 91. 88 122. 30 
) RSPR Fe 44. 63 59. 50 104. 13 138. 83 
ee 49.88 | 66.50 116. 38 156. 17 
Spa FERRE 55.13 | 73.50] 128.63 | # 160.00 

















1 Individual assumed to enter railroad service at 
age 21 in 1951 or later and to remain steadily employed 
therein at a level wage. Figures indicate survivor 
benefits should death occur at ages 31, 41, 51, and 61, 
respectively. 

?No monthly survivor benefits paid under the 
railroad retirement system for less than 10 years of 
service. . 

3“Old-age and survivors insurance minimum 
guarantee”’ provision applicable. , 

4 $160 maximum benefit provision applicable. 


Senate had acted on the companion 
bill, S.1347). During the debate, Rep- 
resentative Crosser offered a substi- 
tute that closely paralleled the pro- 
visions of the bill he had originally 
introduced. This substitute was re- 
jected by a vote of 114 to 158. Repre- 
sentative Harris, on behalf of the 
majority of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, offered 
a substitute for the reported bill that 
was adopted without record vote. 
The provisions adopted by the 
House were in essence those of H.R. 
3669 as reported, plus certain features 
of S.1347 as passed by the Senate. In 
addition to increasing retirement and 
survivor benefits and lump-sum death 
payments, the bill passed by the House 
provided for spouse’s and widower’s 
annuities, as in the final legislation. 
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It also carried the “old-age and sur- 
yvivors insurance minimum guaran- 
tee” provision, just as in the final 
legislation, except that to obtain this 
guarantee a “current connection” 
would be required. In general, this 
requirement is met when the indi- 
vidual, at the time of his retirement 
or death, had 1 year of railroad serv- 
ice in the preceding 2% years. The 
bill also contained a number of minor 
provisions that were in both 8.1347 
and the final legislation. 


S.1347 As Passed by Senate 


On October 4, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare unani- 
mously reported S.1347 to the Senate. 
As introduced, S.1347 had been a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 3669, but the bill 
as reported was a complete substitute. 
It differed from the final legislation 
in only one important respect—it in- 
creased from $300 to $350 the credit- 
able and taxable monthly wage base, 
while the final bill retained the $300 
figure that had been in effect since 
the system began in 1937. 

On October 15 the report was taken 
up by the Senate and after debate was 
adopted without a record vote. On 
October 17 the Senate, in order to 
take the legislation to conference, 
considered H.R. 3669 as passed by the 
House the previous day and by unani- 
mous consent approved it but with the 
wording of S.1347 as passed by the 
Senate substituted for the language 
in the House bill. 


Conference Action 


On October 18 the conferees met 
and reported an agreement, which on 
the next day was accepted by the 
House by a vote of 339 to 0 and by 
the Senate by unanimous consent. As 
indicated previously, the provisions of 
the final legislation were virtually the 
Same as the bill originally passed by 
the Senate, with the exception that 
the maximum wage base was not in- 
creased. The important changes from 
the bill originally passed by the House 
were the transfer of employees with 
less than 10 years of service to the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, the financial interchange provi- 
sions between the two systems, cer- 
tain provisions relating to duplica- 
tion of benefits, and provision for 
recomputation of benefits previously 
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awarded to take into account service 
after age 65. 


Benefits Under New Law 


Illustrative Benefits 


Table 1 shows illustrative retire- 
ment annuities under Public Law 234, 
as contrasted with those under the 
previous law. The amounts are those 
arising under the benefit formulas 
without taking into account the mini- 
mum annuity provision for those with 
a “current connection” or, for the 
new law, the provisions for correlat- 
ing the payments to a certain extent 
with those under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. 

In table 2, illustrative survivor an- 
nuities under the new law are con- 
trasted with those under the former 
law for an individual entering rail- 
road service at age 21 in 1951 (or 
thereafter) and remaining steadily 
employed therein at a level wage. No 
illustrative survivor annuities for 
workers now at the middle and older 
ages (regardless of whether they had 
service before 1951) are shown since, 
in the near future and possibly for 
many years to come, the great ma- 
jority of the claims for this group will 
be paid under the “old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance minimum guaran- 
tee” provision rather than under the 
railroad retirement benefit formula. 
This minimum provision has rela- 


Table 3.—Average monthly benefits' 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and under old-age and survivors 
insurance, October 1951 
































Railroad Retirement Act Average 
T —— 
: under old- 
- : ary | Num- Average benefit age and 
neliciary | ber of survivors 
Persons} O14 law|New law! ‘surance 
Annuitant 
over age 65 _|212, 500 $84 2 $109 3 $50 
Annuitant un-| 
der age 65...| 44, 800 75 86 () 
Pensioner *...| 6, 600 71 292 (4) 
Aged widow..| 84, 000 30 40 
Widowed 
mother. -... | 13,300 28 39 34 
EE cckvcs- | 47,700 17 29 27 
(ll | 1,100 17 40 37 
1 Rounded to the nearest dollar. 
2 Includes spouse’s annuity, when payable. 
3 Includes wife’s and child’s benefits, when pay- 


able. 

4 Not applicable. 

5’ Pensioners taken over from former railroad 
pension plans in 1937. 

Source: Railroad retirement data from letter of 
Railroad Retirement Board to Bureau of the Budget, 
Oct. 23, 1951. 


tively slight effect on retirement 
annuities except when the amount of 
credited railroad service has been 
little more than 10 years. 


Average Benefits 


The net effect of the various bene- 
fit changes is shown in table 3, which 
contrasts for different types of bene- 
ficiaries the average monthly benefits 
actually paid for October 1951 before 
the amendments went into effect and 
the estimated averages that would 
have been paid if the amendments 
had been in effect in that month. For 
comparative purposes, average bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance system are also shown. 

The increase for annuitants over 
age 65 is about 30 percent—the result 
principally of the 15-percent flat in- 
crease, the addition of the spouse’s 
annuity (payable in about 40 percent 
of the cases), and the crediting of 
service beyond age 65; there is also 
present the effect of a decreasing 
factor—the offset feature for those 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. The increases for sur- 
vivor benefits are somewhat higher 
than the 3314-percent flat increase in 
the benefit formula because of the 
“old-age and survivors insurance 
minimum guarantee” provision; for 
children the increase is about 70 per- 
cent, and for parents, more than 100 
percent. 

In comparison with the old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, the 
new railroad retirement benefits are 
notably higher for retirement cases 
and only slightly higher for survivor 
cases, since—though the benefits are 
computed in essentially the same way 
—railroad earnings are somewhat 
higher on the average. 


Benefit Interrelationships 
Between the Two Programs 


Under the new legislation, there are 
a number of situations in which bene- 
fits under the railroad retirement and 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams are interrelated. This section 
will give hypothetical examples of how 
such situations will work out. 


Minimum Guarantee— 
Retirement Annuities 


The retirement annuity—plus the 
spouse’s annuity, if any—is guaran- 








teed to at least equal tne amount that 
would have been payable under old- 
age and survivors insurance if the in- 
dividual’s railroad service had been 
credited thereunder. When the indi- 


vidual is receiving, or is eligible to re- 
ceive, old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits based on his earnings under 
that program, then the guarantee re- 
lates to the additional amount that the 


railroad earnings would have produced 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
if added to the earnings from which 
his old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit is determined. 


Chart 1.—Principal changes in the Railroad Retirement Act under the 1951 amendments 











Item Old law New law 
A. Benefits payable to — 

(1) Age annuitant. -.............-..-..... Aged 65 or over, or aged 60 or over if 30 or more years of | No change, except that minimum of 10 years of service re- 
service (but for men under age 65, annuity reduced 1/15 quired (if less service, credit given under OASI ? system), 
for each year under age 65 at time of retirement). but those on rolls at enactment are not removed. 

(2) Disability annuitant. __............... Unable to engage in any regular employment, and with 10 | No change, except as in item (1). 


or more years of service, or aged 60 or over; or unable to 
engage in regular occupation, with ‘“‘current connection’’ 
with railroad employment when disabled, and with 20 
| or more years of service, or aged 60 or over. 

(8) Spouse of annuitant aged 65 or over._.| Benefits not payable 





Geese Aged 65 or over, or with dependent child under age 18 
present. 

(5) Children of deceased individual. --....-. I a ua 

(6) Dependent parent. ....-..........-... Aged 65 or over, and no surviving spouse or child who could | 


ever receive monthly benefits. 
(7) Lump-sum death payment_-..........- For deaths when no monthly benefits payable immediately- | 
(8) Residual death payment---_.........--! Payable after all benefit rights, including those of sur- | 
|  vivors, have terminated—to assure total payments of at | 
| least contributions paid plus some allowance for interest. | 





Aged 65 or over (husband to be eligible must be ‘‘depend- 
ent’’), or regardless of age for wife with dependent child 
under age 18 present. 


No change,’ except that benefits provided for dependent 
widower aged 65 or over and except as in item (1). 


No change,’ except as in item (1). 
No change,’ except as in item (1). 


No change, except as in item (1). 


No change, except that suitable modifications made for those 
with less than 10 years of service, see item (1). 





B. Insured status for survivor benefits 





(1) “Quarter of coverage’”’.............---- | In general, calendar quarters with $50 or more of railroad | 
compénsation after 1936, or similar credits under OASI. | 
(2) “‘Current connection’’................- | In general, exists at time of retirement or death if 1 year of | 
railroad service in preceding 2 4 years. | 

(8) Completely insured status---.--.--..... | Current connection, and 1 quarter of coverage for each 2 


quarters after 1936 and before age 65 (or death if earlier), 
with minimum of 6 quarters of coverage or maximum of 
| 40 quarters of coverage required. 

(4) Partially insured status. ............-. Current connection, and 6 quarters of coverage in year of 
| death (exclusive of quarter of death) and three pre- 
| ceding years. 

(5) Transfer of credits to OASI system_...| If not insured as in items (3) and (4), railroad credits used 
| in determining survivor benefits under OASI. 


No change. 
No change. 


No change, except that minimum of 10 years of service (in- 
cluding years before 1937) also required. 


No change, except that minimum of 10 years of service (in- 
cluding years before 1937) also required, and that quarter of 
death included and also applicable to retirements. 


No change, except as noted in item A(1). 





C. Amount of retirement benefits 





Cg pe Oe ae | All service after 1936 except that after calendar year of at- | 
| taining age 65, plus—for those in “employment status’”’ 
| on August 29, 1935—such service before 1937 as will make 
| total of not more than 30 years. 
(2) “Monthly compensation”’_-_..........- Average of creditable compensation paid in period of serv- | 
| ice counted, maximum of $300 creditable for any month. 
EE ee ee | 2.40% of first $50 of monthly compensation, _— 1.80% of 
next $100, plus 1.20% of next $150, all multiplied by years 
| of service. | 
(4) Minimum amount-.-...............-.- | If having current connection at retirement, amount de- 
termined under item (3) shall not be less than least of: | 
$60, $3.60 times years of service, and monthly compensa- 
| tion. 


| | 


No change, except that service after attaining age 65 credit- 
able in all instances. 


No change. 
Percentage factors increased by 15% in each case. 
No change, except that dollar figures in minimum increased 


15% and “OASI minimum guarantee” provision added, 
see item F(8). 





D. Basic amount of survivor benefits 





| 
(1) “Average monthly remuneration”’....| Based on railroad compensation and OASI credits from 
| 1937 to retirement (or death if earlier) divided by total | 
time elapsed in such period, with maximum of $250. 


Gp IIIS ones cen deccdecannncane | 40% of first $75 of average monthly remuneration, plus 
10% of remainder of average monthly remuneration, all | 
| inereased by 1% for each year after 1936 with $200 or 
| more of remuneration. Minimum basic amount is $10. 

$120, or 80 percent of average remuneration, or twice basic 
| amount, whichever is least (but not to reduce below $20). 


(3) Maximum family benefits............- 


(4) Minimum family benefits......_____- | $10 








See footnotes at end of table. 


No change, except that maximum for average remuneration 
is raised to $300 (but not for those on survivor benefit 
rolls at enactment) and except that average may be com- 
puted at age 65 if this gives higher amount. 

Basic amount unchanged, although in effect “adjusted” by 
3314 % in all cases—see items E(2) to E(5). Minimum 
basic amount increased to $14. 


$160, or 2 34 times the basic amount (but as in item (2) above, 
in effect twice the ‘‘adjusted basic amount’’), whichever 
is the lesser (but not to reduce below $30). 

$14; also “OASI minimum guarantee’’ provision added, see 
item F(8). 
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Social Security 


| 


Consider, for example, an individual 


who entered railroad service 
beginning of 1937, who retires 
65 at the end of 1952 after 
earned $300 in each month of 


years, and who never had old-age and 


survivors insurance wage credits. 
at the 
at age 
having 
the 16 


an adopted child aged 17. Under 


sume that he has a wife aged 65 and 


new railroad retirement benefit for- 
mula, he would receive $88.32 a month, 
plus an additional $40 for his spouse, 


As- making a total of $128.32. If his rail- 
road service had been counted under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, he would have been eligible for 
an old-age insurance benefit of $80; 
the additional benefits ($70) for his 


the 


Chart 1.—Principal changes in the Railroad Retirement Act under the 1951 amendments'—Continued 





Item 


Old law 


New law 





E. Benefit amounts of dependents and survivors 
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ee 


(3) Child of deceased worker.............-. 
(4) Dependent parent... - -- 


(5) Lump-sum death payment...........-. 


EE POERDD., 2 cnnniinn cancun othannviambieiamimliinell 


75% of survivor basic amount. --.-. .- 


50% of survivor basic amount. --- - - - 


50% of survivor basic amount. -...-.- 


8 times the basic amount 





50% of full retirement or disability annuity 
reduction made 


any for retirement before es eopreas 
ue, of murviver howe which is 75% of 
basic amount, item DO). Widow's stay’ sal 


me be pa than an any spouse’s 
66 4% p Arrerse basic amount, which is of “adjusted 
oe, amount,’’ see item D(2). roe 
66 of survivor basi hich is 50% of 
basis ammount” see item DG). oe, Sent 
10 times survivor basic amount, which is 7 4 times “adjusted 
basic cause” ook item Dan is 





F. Miscellaneous benefit provisions 





(1) Employment permitted retired work- 
ers and spouses. 


@! Employment permitted survivor ben- 
eficiaries 

(3) Effect of railroad employment on bene- 
fits of OASI beneficiaries. 

(4) Duplication of benefits under railroad 
system. 

(5) Duplication of retirement annuity 
with OASI benefits. 


+ 


(6) wo of spouse’s annuity with 
OASI benefits. 


(7) Duplication of survivor benefits with 


OASI benefits. 
(8)“OASI minimum guarantee” 
vision. 


(9) Credit for military service............. 


(10) Time within which benefits must be 
claimed. 


pro- | 


None for any railroad or for last employer before retirement _ 


None for any railroad and not more than $25 in employ- 
ment covered under OASI. 
No provision 


Not permitted; in effect, only larger benefit payable 


No provision 


No provision 


Not permitted; in effect, only larger benefit payable 





No provision 


Given at rate of $160 per month for service during a war- 
service period if in railroad service in year of entry into 
military service or in preceding year. Provisions against 
using same service under more than one Federal system. 

Retirement annuities retroactive for 60 days. Survivor 
monthly benefits retroactive for 3 months. Lump-sum 
death payment within 2 years. No limit for residual 
death payment. 


No change. 
No change, except that $25 allowable OASI employment in- 
creased to $50. 


Railroad earnings counted in determining whether benefits 
are payable. 


No change. 


Annuity reduced by portion thereof based on service before 
1937 or by penta A of old-age insurance benefi 
worker’s wages), W: 


Annuity reduced by any OASI pseerl except wife’s wed 
(and indirectly by OASI benefits that reduce 
retirement iamaity, bee item (5) above). 


No change. 


Guarantee that retirement or survivor benefits under rail- 
road system, - any OASI benefits payable, will 
less than OASI bensAte woud heen bese af aotahiant 
credits under both systems. 


No change. 


Monthly benefits retroactive for 6 months. No change for 
death payments. 








G. Financing provisions 





(1) Tax rates 


(2) Government contribution............- 
(3) Interest rate on investments 


(4) OASI “‘interchange’”’ 


6% on employer and 6% on employee for 1951, and 64% | 
| each, thereafter; paid on maximum compensation of $300 
per month. 


For cost of military service provision, see item F(9)......- 


Minimum of 3% per annum guaranteed by General Trea- 
sury. 


| Transfer made to assure equitable distribution of cost of 


| survivor benefits when credits under both systems are | 


merged, see items B(5) and D(1). 


| No change. 


No change. 
No change. 


OASI trast fund to be put tn sete peutiien Sees waund Mave 
been if railroad employment had always been covered 


| 
lo 
| thereunder, by transfers in ey 
| 


into account, among matters, it of survivor 
benefits for oar rose omaparen on of combined 
wage credits. ision for transfers for ivor bene- 
fits (see ad w= Ry. conan) eliminated; for transfer of short- 
service employees, see item A(). 





' All changes applicable to those on the benefit rolls at time of enactment, except 


48 noted. 


? OASI means old-age and survivors insurance under the Social Security Act. 
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3 Certain liberalizations in definitions were made to conform with OASI defini- 
tions—for example, a parent need be only chiefly dependent (rather than wholly) . 





wife and dependent child*® would 
bring the total to $150.1. Accordingly, 
in this case, the man’s railroad retire- 
ment annuity and the spouse’s annuity 
would be increased so that they would 
total $150. 

The guarantee provision applies 
- only for months for which the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits would 
be payable. For instance, if in a cer- 
tain month the child receives more 
than $50 in employment under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, the total benefit payable under 
that program would have been reduced 
from $150 to $120. Accordingly, for 
that month the annuity payable under 
the railroad retirement program would 
be reduced to the $128.32 arising under 
that program’s benefit formula. The 
result would be the same when the 
child reaches age 18 and any benefits 
for him under old-age and survivors 
insurance would be permanently ter- 
minated. 

If this individual had had a small 
amount of coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program— 
sufficient, say, to qualify him for the 
minimum old-age insurance benefit of 
$20, plus an additional $20 for his wife 
and child—the guarantee provision 
would have no effect on his railroad 
annuity. (Nor would the provision 
against dual receipt of benefits, dis- 
cussed subsequently, have any effect, 
since this individual is assumed to 

‘have no “prior service.”) His addi- 
tional benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance as a result of 
counting railroad service would then 
be $110. Since this amount is less than 
would be paid under the railroad re- 
tirement benefit formula, he would 
receive $128.32 from the railroad sys- 


#” Under the railroad retirement system, 
no additional payment is made for the 
dependent child of a retired worker al- 
though, when such a child is present, the 
wife can receive a spouse’s annuity even 
though she may be under age 65. 


“u The wife and child are each eligible 
for 50 percent of the man’s benefit, which 
would be $40 apiece in this case, but the 
$150 maximum benefit provision reduces 
their benefits to $35 each. 

#2 Both the man’s retirement annuity 
and the spouse’s annuity would be in- 
creased proportionately, to $103.24 and 
$46.76, respectively; this is the only type 
of case in which the spouse’s annuity can 
exceed. $40. 


10 








tem and $40 from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. 

There may be situations, similar to 
the one described above, where the 
railroad benefit is increased by the 
“old-age and survivors insurance 
minimum guarantee” provision, and 
yet old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits are also paid. For instance, 
if the individual had a minimum old- 
age and survivors insurance benefit of 
$20, and if his railroad earnings had 
averaged $150 a month in 1937-52 (but 
$300 in each month of 1951 and 1952), 
the new railroad retirement formula 
would give a benefit of $82.80 (includ- 
ing spouse’s annuity). By the oper- 
ation of the guarantee, the total rail- 
road benefit would be increased to 
$110, which—with the $40 paid by old- 
age and survivors insurance—would 
total the $150 that the old-age and 
survivors insurance program would 
pay if his railroad earnings were 
counted as “wages.” 


Minimum Guarantee— 
Survivor Benefits 


For benefits to the survivors of de- 
ceased individuals having 10 or more 
years of railroad service and the re- 
quired insured status, including “cur- 
rent connection,” the same type of 
minimum guarantee applies as for re- 
tirement annuities. Here, however, the 
situation is different because (1) no 
credit is given for prior service, (2) the 
average monthly wage is computed in 
the same general fashion as under old- 
age and survivors insurance—that is, 
over periods of potential coverage 
rather than only over the actual 
months of service as for retirement 
annuities, (3) the benefit formula pro- 
duces benefits in some cases lower, 
although in other cases higher, than 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit formula, and (4) less liberal 
benefit amounts are given for certain 
categories than under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. 

In computing the average monthly 
wage (item 2 above), there is also the 
very important element that old-age 
and survivors insurance permits a 
“new start”; both wages and the pe- 
riod before 1951 can be ignored for in- 
dividuals having 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1950. This provision will tend to 
produce a higher average wage by 


dropping out the lower wages of the 
war and prewar periods, whereas 
under railroad retirement all wages 
and periods since 1936 must, in gen- 
eral, be included. For persons not able 
to use the “new start” (such as sur- 
vivors receiving benefits based on the 
record of a wage earner who died be- 
fore 1952), old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits are computed as 
under the 1939 act and then adjusted 
upward by use of a conversion table ¥ 
that partially, though roughly, allows 
for the lower wages of the past. 

In regard to the third item, the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefit 
formula is 50 percent of the first $100 
of average monthly wage and 15 per- 
cent of the excess, while the railroad 
retirement benefit formula is, in effect, 
53% percent of the first $75 and 13% 
percent of the remainder plus 1-per- 
cent increment for each year of cover- 
age after 1936. As a result, for work- 
ers with short periods of cover- 
age, the effect of the increment under 
the railroad retirement formula is 
more than offset by the higher limit of 
the first bracket under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

As to the fourth item, the effective 
benefit percentages applicable to the 
“adjusted basic amount” (item D(2) 
of the accompanying chart) are fre- 
quently lower under the railroad re- 
tirement system than under old-age 
and survivors insurance. There is no 
additional family benefit (25 percent 
of the primary insurance amount) for 
survivor children, while parents re- 
ceive, in effect, benefits at the 50-per- 
cent rate formerly used in old-age and 
survivors insurance (now 75 percent). 

For survivor awards made in the 
near future (and possibly for many 
years to come), the vast majority of 
the amounts paid will be under the 
minimum guarantee provision rather 
than under the new railroad retire- 
ment benefit formula. Any simple 
comparison is difficult to make be- 
cause of the differences between the 
two programs. Illustrative calculations 


3 For a full description of the method 
of calculation, see Walter E. Wilcox, 
Analysis of the Benefits under Title II of 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950, Actuarial Study No. 30, Social Se- 
curity Administration, February 1951 
(especially pages 12, 14, and 15). 
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have been made, however, for an indi- 
yidual who died in 1951, having been 
covered under the railroad retirement 
program continuously since the begin- 
ning of 1937, and who left a widow 
and one child. Since this individual 
would not have sufficient coverage 
after 1950 to use the “new start” aver- 
age wage under old-age and survivors 
insurance, the average wage is com- 
puted in approximately the same 
fashion under both programs. In ob- 
taining the benefit under old-age and 
survivors insurance, the conversion 
table would be used. The resulting 
benefits for the widow and child, based 
on various assumed average monthly 
wages, are shown below. 








Avera: Benefit Benefit under 

ment under railroad jold-age and survivors 

— y retirement insurance 

k provisions ! provisions 
ee $38. 33 $62.70 
57. 50 71.70 
Tb ccssecek 62. 30 78.30 
See 71. 88 87.60 
alpina 81. 47 96. 00 
Gbwiscto<d 91. 05 102. 80 
nnstiicinnl 100. 63 102. 80 











1 Before application of the ‘‘old-age and survivors 
insurance minimum guarantee’’ provision. 


For this particular case, the mini- 
mum guarantee provision would apply 
at every wage level—that is, the rail- 
road retirement system would pay the 
larger amount computed under the 
old-age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions.'* 

This situation will not prevail for all 
survivor benefits currently awarded or 
those arising in the near future, 
although it is believed that a substan- 
tial majority will be affected—particu- 
larly when in the middle of 1952 it 
becomes possible under old-age and 





“Tt may be noted that the family bene- 
fit based on an average monthly wage of 
$50 exceeds, under old-age and survivors 
insurance, the average wage. This situa- 
tion arises because most workers with an 
average monthly wage of $50 had much 
lower earnings than this before and dur- 
ing the war and much higher wages 
thereafter. The increase in old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits made by the 
1950 amendments, in the aggregate, was 
designed to raise benefits so as to relate 
them to the increased wage and price 
levels at the time. Accordingly, the total 
benefit would probably be significantly 
less than the recent monthly earnings of 
the individual. 
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survivors insurance to use the new 
benefit formula along with the “new 
start” average wage. 


Dual Receipt of Benefits 


The retirement annuity of any indi- 
vidual entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit (based on the individual’s own 
wages earned in jobs covered by the 
social security program) is to be re- 
duced by the smaller of (1) the old-age 
insurance benefit or (2) the portion of 
the retirement annuity based on serv- 
ice before 1937. For beneficiaries on 
the rolls when the law was enacted, 
there is a saving provision to the effect 
that this reduction, when considered 
in conjunction with the various in- 
creases made by the benefit formula 
and the spouse’s annuity, shall not re- 
sult in the individual’s receiving less 
than he did before the amendments. 

Consider, for example, a retired in- 
dividual aged 65 or over with a wife 
also aged 65 or over. Assume that he 
had 20 years of service before 1937 and 
10 years of service after 1936, all at a 
compensation of $200 a month. Before 
the amendments he was receiving a 
retirement annuity of $108 a month. 
Further assume that, as a result of a 
small amount of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, he had been re- 
ceiving an old-age insurance benefit 
of $20 and his wife was receiving a 
benefit of $10. Under the amended 
benefit formula, the man’s retirement 
annuity is increased to $124.20, and in 
addition there is a spouse’s annuity of 
$40. The man’s retirement annuity 
must be reduced, however, by the old- 
age insurance benefit of $20 that he is 
receiving (since this is smaller than 
the portion of his retirement annuity 
—about $83—based on prior service). 
Accordingly, his actual retirement an- 
nuity is $104.20, while the spouse’s 
annuity is $40,° so that the total pay- 
ment from the railroad retirement 
system would be $144.20 as contrasted 
with the former $108. If the wife 
should die, however, the man’s reduced 
retirement annuity of $104.20 would 
be raised to $108, the amount that he 
had been receiving before the enact- 


4% When this type of reduction is made, 
the spouse’s annuity is half the reduced 
retirement annuity, but in the example 
given the $40 maximum would continue 
to apply. 


ment of the amendments.** For those 
retiring after the effective date, this 
saving provision is not applicable. 

In some instances, this provision 
against dual receipt of benefits will be 
partially or wholly offset by the “old- 
age and survivors insurance minimum 
guarantee” provision described previ- 
ously. In the example given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph this guarantee 
would have no effect because his total 
railroad benefit of $144.20 is more than 
the maximum benefit for a married 
man and his eligible wife under old- 
age and survivors insurance ($102.80 
currently and $120 for retirements 
after March 1952). Consider, for ex- 
ample, an individual retiring at age 65 
in January 1953 who has a wife aged 
65 and a child aged 17. Assume that 
he had 30 years of continuous railroad 
service (and thus 14 years of prior 
service) and an average monthly com- 
pensation of $125 over the period, but 
with $300 a month in 1951 and 1952. 
Further assume that, as a result of a 
small amount of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, he is receiving an 
old-age insurance benefit of $20, and 
correspondingly the total family bene- 
fit is $40. Under the amended benefit 
formula, the man’s railroad annuity is 
$87.98 and the spouse’s annuity is $40, 
or a total of $127.98. Because of the 
old-age insurance benefit actually 
paid, the man’s annuity is reduced to 
$67.98 and the spouse’s annuity to 
$33.99, or a total of $101.97. The “old-. 
age and survivors insurance minimum 
guarantee” in this case is $110 (the 
$150 maximum family benefit—based 
on the $300 average wage in 1951 and 
1952 and the two eligible dependents— 
less the $40 actually paid). Accord- 
ingly, the railroad total benefit as re- 
duced by the “dual receipt of benefits” 
provision is then adjusted up to $110 
by the guarantee provision. 

In future years the provision against 
dual receipt of retirement benefits will 
have less and less effect, since fewer 


16 The same situation would occur if the 
individual did not have an eligible wife 
when the amendments were enacted. In 
other words, he would then have received 
no increase in his railroad retirement 
benefits since the rise due to the new 
benefit formula would have been offset by 
the reduction because of dual receipt of 
benefits under the two systems. 
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annuities under the railroad retire- 
ment system will be based on service 
performed before 1937. Thus, for those 
who have no prior service or for those 
who have at least 30 years of service 
after 1936, there will be no restric- 
tions against receiving fuli, dual re- 
tirement benefits under the two pro- 
grams. 

As in the previous law, there are 
provisions against payment of differ- 
ent categories of benefits under the 
two systems for survivors, with an 
extension of this principle also to 
spouse’s annuities. Thus, for instance, 
an aged widow of a railroad worker 
cannot receive both a widow’s annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and an old-age insurance benefit based 
on her own earnings, but rather, in 
effect, only the larger of the two 
amounts. Similarly, an aged wife of 
a retired railroad worker cannot re- 
ceive both a spouse’s annuity and an 
old-age insurance benefit based on her 
own earnings. She may, on the other 
hand, receive a wife’s benefit under 
both programs; as previously de- 
scribed, however, since the husband’s 
railroad retirement annuity will be 
reduced in most cases in the near fu- 
ture when he also receives old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, the 
spouse’s annuity under the railroad 
program will be correspondingly re- 
duced.?? 


Residual Death]Payments 


The railroad retirement program 
provides for a residual death pay- 
ment that gives a minimum guaran- 
tee of payments to the individual 
on the basis of his railroad wages. 
The amount guaranteed is 4 percent 
of creditable compensation during 
1937-46 and 7 percent thereafter. The 
payment will always be in excess of 
the contributions the individual has 


% This situation will not occur, how- 
ever, when the husband’s original annuity 
and his reduced annuity both total $80 or 
more, since in either case the spouse’s 
annuity is then the $40 maximum. 
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made. The residual payment is deter- 
mined by subtracting from the amount 
guaranteed all payments made under 
the railroad retirement program and 
certain payments made under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram on the basis of railroad earnings. 

As an example, consider an indi- 
vidual who had less than 10 years of 
railroad service when he retired at 
age 65 in December 1951, with his 
wife also aged 65. Assume that all his 
railroad service was after 1946 and 
that his total credited compensation 
amounted to $5,000, so that the mini- 
mum guarantee of benefits is $350. 
Since he had less than 10 years of 
railroad service, his wage history was 
transferred to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system and, with the 
wage credits previously established, 
produced an old-age insurance benefit 
of, say, $28 a month, along with a 
benefit of $14 a month for his wife. 
Further, assume that without the rail- 
road wage credits he would have been 
eligible for the minimum old-age in- 
surance benefit of $20 for himself and 
$10 for his wife. Upon his death, a 
lump-sum payment of $84 will be pay- 
able, and his widow will receive a 
monthly benefit of $21. 

Assume that the individual lives for 
one full year after retirement and that 
his widow dies 4 months later.* The 
residual payment is determined as fol- 
lows: From the $350 minimum guar- 
antee there must be deducted the ex- 
cess benefits received during the re- 
tired worker’s lifetime as a result of 
crediting the railroad wages (12 
months at $8 for the man and $4 for 
his wife, or a total of $144) and all 
survivor benefits paid (the $84 lump- 
sum death payment and widow’s bene- 


% Actually, this is an unusual case since 
both husband and wife would, on the 
average, live for about 12-14 years. In 
most instances there will be no residual 
death payment because the benefits paid 
before the death of the last surviving 
beneficiary will greatly exceed the mini- 
mum guarantee. 





fits of $21 for 4 months, or a total of 
$168). The residual death payment 
would be $38 ($350 minus $144 minus 
$168). . 
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Public Assistance Employees: Their Education 


The Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau 
of the Social Security Administration have recently made a joint 
study of social workers in full-time positions in the State and 
local agencies administering the federally aided public assistance 


and public child welfare programs. 


The following article— 


the first of three based on the study—reports on the educational 
background and experience of the public assistance workers. 


N mid-1950, about 30,000 persons in 
| full-time social work jobs in the 
State and local agencies that ad- 
minister the federally aided assistance 
programs were working primarily on 
one or more of the public assistance 
programs. These were the people in 
administrative, supervisory, and case- 
worker positions who were responsible 
for providing financial aid and other 
services to the 44 million children and 
aged and blind persons receiving as- 
sistance under the Federal-State pro- 
grams, and to most of the more than 
a million persons receiving general 
assistance. 

The capacity of the public assistance 
employees to do a good job is im- 
portant to the State agencies admin- 
istering the programs, to the Federal 
agency that makes grants to the States 
for the federally aided programs, and 
to needy persons. It is equally im- 
portant to the public, whose willing- 
ness to support the programs, finan- 
cially and otherwise, makes the aid 
available. Information about the edu- 
cation and experience of the men and 
women now engaged in administering 
the public assistance programs is es- 
sential in planning for the develop- 
ment and the most effective use of 
their capacities. It should help in de- 
termining, for example, the poten- 
tialities for further training of these 
workers, the kinds and amounts of 
day-to-day supervision needed, and 
the steps that should be taken to raise 
standards for future employees of the 
assistance agencies. Professional edu- 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
The author wishes to acknowledge the 
contribution made by Alice L. Taylor of 
the Bureau’s Division of Technical Train- 
ing to the preparation of this article. 
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cation and experience do not, of 
course, guarantee skill in dealing with 
the complexities of human relation- 
ships, in helping people to become self- 
supporting, and in meeting construc- 
tively the many problems in the ad- 
ministration of public assistance. In 
general, however, the better-educated 
workers and those with the most per- 
tinent experience can be assumed to 
have the greatest skill or, at the least, 
the greatest potentiality for develop- 
ing the needed skill. 

Information on education and ex- 

perience, as well as on workloads, 
salaries, and working conditions, of 
all employees in full-time social work 
positions in the State and local agen- 
cies administering the federally aided 
public assistance and public child wel- 
fare programs was obtained in a study 
conducted in mid-1950 jointly by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. The study was 
made as a part of the Nation-wide sur- 
vey of all social work employees con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The BLS survey was made on 
a sample basis; it incorporated infor- 
mation on a sample of the employees 
covered by the Federal Security 
Agency study." 
1 The Agency study included employees 
working on general assistance in States 
in which the agencies that administer the 
special types of public assistance also ad- 
minister general assistance or could read- 
ily obtain information on the general as- 
sistance employees. In about a third of 
the States, some or all of the general 
assistance employees were covered by the 
BLS study only; BLS data for public 
assistance employees therefore differ 
slightly from the data reported by the 
Federal Security Agency. For BLS data, 
see Social Workers in 1950, American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, 1952. 


by ELIZABETH EPLER* 


About 75,000 persons were employed 
in full-time social work positions in 
all public and private agencies in mid- 
1950, according to the BLS estimates. 
Of these 75,000 workers, more than 62 
percent were employed by State, 
county, and other local public agen- 
cies, 35 percent by private agencies, 
and not quite 3 percent by the Federal 
Government. 

Of the 34,000 employees included in 
the Federal Security Agency study, 
almost 30,000 were defined as public 
assistance employees and more than 
4,000 as child welfare employees, on 
the basis of the programs on which 
they spent the most time. Many of 
them worked also on other programs. 
While about 3 out of every 5 persons 
defined as public assistance employees 
worked only on public assistance pro- 
grams, more than 1 out of every 5 
worked also on child welfare programs. 
Of the child welfare employees, more 
than 1 in 5 worked also on public 
assistance. About three-fifths of the 
employees who specifically reported 
working on both public assistance and 
child welfare programs were case- 
workers. 

This article relates only to the edu- 
cation and experience of the 30,000 
persons working primarily on public 
assistance. 

The public assistance employees 
constituted about 40 percent of all 
social work employees in the Nation 
as a whole. Compared with all social 
workers, they had, as a group, less edu- 
cation and somewhat less experience, 
and they were not as well paid. These 
facts are scarcely surprising to any- 
one who remembers that the federally 
aided assistance programs are only 15 
years old and who realizes that in each 
State the assistance agencies have an 
obligation to meet, as well as they can, 
the needs of all eligible persons in 
every locality in the State. A public 
assistance agency must see to it that 
employees are available to administer 
the programs throughout the State, 
whatever the difficulties of getting 
persons qualified by both training and 
experience to fill the jobs. Though not 
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Table 1.—Social work emplo : 
Amount of general and professional 
education, 1950 

















Percentage 
distribution of social 
work employees in— 

._| 

Amount of education | Public | Pri- 
assis All | vate 
tance | agen- | agen 

pro- | cies | oes 
(FSA eA (BLS 
A | study : 
study) | study) 

: SE gees ae 100 100 | 100 

Bachelor’s degree or better'_| 66 71 | 74 
Study in graduate school 
of social work. ______-- 23 40 | 53 

2 or more years_.-......- 4 16 | 27 

hee es Seam 3 roars - - 7 11 | 13 

Less wt pe “SNES 12 13 | 13 

Other study ~spndi 16 12 s 

Bachelor’s only -. 27 19 | 13 

Undergraduate study only, 

no bachelor’s degree____-_- 25 20 17 
High school or less_--_.....-. 9 y 








1 Includes those with bachelor’s degree only or 
some type of graduate study (social work or other) 
with or without a bachelor’s degree. Data not avail- 
able on amount of general education of employees 
who reported no bachelor’s degree but some gradu- 
ate-level courses (6 percent of public assistance em- 
Ployees and 5 percent of each of the other groups). 


all assistance agencies have done as 
well as they might have in establish- 
ing appropriate requirements for the 
various positions and in getting 
trained staff, the question of what re- 
quirements shall be set is difficult and 
complex and must be considered in 
relation to many factors, including 
the availability of workers to meet 
these requirements. 

There are differences of opinion as 
to the minimum amount and kind of 
education needed to do an adequate 
job of administering public assistance, 
but many persons would agree that it 
would be highly desirable for all em- 
ployees to have at least some educa- 
tion directly related to their jobs. 
Many would agree further that the 
type of education best fitted to equip 
workers to administer public assist- 
ance is graduate social work training. 
There are not, however, enough work- 
ers with such training to fill all the 
social work jobs. 

According ‘to the BLS study, the 
total number of social work employees 
in mid-1950 who had any study in 
graduate schools of social work was 
almost the same as the total number 
of public assistance employees. The 
public assistance programs have not 
thus far been able to attract even their 
share of the workers with some gradu- 
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ate social work training. But the fact 
remains that the number with any 
such training employed in social work 
jobs in mid-1950—which may be as- 
sumed to approximate the number in 
the labor market—would little more 
than meet the needs of the public as- 
sistance agencies alone if such train- 
ing were required for all their em- 
ployees. 

The problem is obviously not merely 
one of attracting to the public as- 
sistance jobs persons who already 
have graduate social work study. 
Staffing the agencies with profession- 
ally trained workers is a long-range 
goal, and the means of reaching it are 
the responsibility not only of the pub- 
lic assistance agencies but of the 
schools of social work and the pro- 
fession as a whole. In the meantime, 
the assistance agencies need to con- 
sider how to make the best possible 
use of the training and experience of 
persons now on the job, how best to 
encourage them to add to their train- 
ing, and how to raise standards for 
employees who will be hired in the 
future. 

Determination of these standards 
should be based upon detailed study of 
practice in public assistance to iden- 
tify the jobs for which social work 
training or some other type of spe- 


cialized preparation should be re- 
quired. This type of analysis should 
take account of the practical need for 
establishing short-term goals until the 
desirable amount and type of educa- 
tion can be realistically required for 
all positions. 

Fewer than a fourth of all the public 
assistance employees reported any 
study in graduate schools of social] 
work (table 1). By contrast, two-fifths 
of all social work employees in all 
types of agencies, public and private, 
had had some such study. Further- 
more, a much higher proportion of all 
social work employees than of the 
public assistance employees reported 
study of a year or more in graduate 
schools of social work. About half the 
public assistance employees with any 
graduate study in this field reported 
less than a year of such study. 

Proportionately more of the public 
assistance employees than of all so- 
cial work employees had a bachelor’s 
degree only or some other type of 
graduate education but no graduate 
social work study. Altogether 66 per- 
cent of the public assistance employ- 
ees and 71 percent of all social work 
employees had a bachelor’s degree or 
better—that is, a bachelor’s degree 
only, or some type of graduate study 
(social work or other) with or with- 


Table 2.—Public assistance employees: Amount of general and professional 
education and median age, by pate. 1950 
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| tions Di- Di- tives | tives | Cm 
rectors |, eo | Ployees 
i: iat | 
Total number. ..........--.------- | 29,046 | 1,280 | 1,613} 654 | 21,973) 2,883} 503 | 1,000 
| j | | | 
Total percent !_............--.---- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 1000 
Bachelor's degree or better 65.8 | 56.1 | 12.6| 74.0| 66.0) 75.1 | %.6/ 708 
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eee c SAR i: OST. 2 me). Leal. wk 16.2 
1 but less than 2 years.............| 36.8 | 10.0; 46] 162) 46! 158] 292] 108 
Less than 1 year... --..-...... 412.1] 17. 11.3} 13.9} 103) 224) 18.5 11.7 
With supervised fel work.____. 23 ) 5. 4.8 | 3.4 1.7 3.3 6.6 | 
er OT TTT 9.8 | 12. 6.5 | 10.5 8.6} 191) 11.9 9. 
Other graduate stud a: ei 16.1 | 11.4] 126 16.0 17.0 13.4 7.3 18.8 
Bachelor’s degree only - - neveee-| 26.7] 11.7] 13.0 | 91/ 322] 118 | 8.3 13.3 
Undequatants study only, no bache- | | 
ee a 24.9} 27.4) 38.2/ 14.9] 255] 188 9.6 20.0 
High school or less... -------- 2-2-2... 93] 164) 193] 111] 86] 61] 58 9.2 
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1 Percentages based on data excluding a few em- 
pare ees who did not report amount of education. 
ata include a few employees who reported de- 
grees or certificates for 2 years or more of study but 
—_ —_— in graduate school of social work of less 
than 2 y: 
3 Data  ineinde a few employees who reported de- 








grees or certificates for 1 year of study but total study 
in graduate school of social work of less than 1 year. 
4 Data include a few employees who reported 
they had had graduate social work study but did 
not specify the armount. 
5 Data include a few employees who did not report 
whether or not they had supervised field work. 
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out a bachelor’s degree. Thus, the 
relative number of public assistance 
employees and of all social work em- 
ployees with a bachelor’s degree or 
petter differed less significantly than 
did the proportions with some study 
in graduate schools of social work. 

This kind of comparison makes the 
picture of the public assistance em- 
ployees seem perhaps a little brighter 
than it really is. Since they make up 
a very large part—about 40 percent— 
of all social work employees in the 
country, the public assistance data of 
course heavily weight the totals. It 
is therefore more valid to compare 
them with other social workers than 
with the entire group. On the basis of 
the BLS data, comparisons can be 
made with social work employees of 
private agencies—a total of about 
26,000—and with those in various 
types of programs. More than half the 
social work employees of all private 
agencies (53 percent), in contrast to 
23 percent of the public assistance 
employees, reported some graduate 
social work study. The general educa- 
tion of the public assistance employ- 
ees compares somewhat more favor- 
ably with that of the private agency 
employees, although here, too, public 
assistance lags behind. About two- 
thirds of the employees in public as- 
sistance, compared with almost three- 
fourths of those in private agencies, 
had a bachelor’s degree or better. The 
proportion with no more than high 
school education was about the same 
—9 percent—for the public assist- 
ance and the private agency employ- 
ees. 

In the BLS survey, 16 different types 
of programs, including public assist- 
ance, were identified. Some graduate 
study in social work was reported by 
relatively fewer of the public assist- 
ance employees than of the social 
work employees in any other type of 
program except work with the aged 
in institutions. The other programs 
are all much smaller than public as- 
sistance in terms of the number of 
social work employees. 


Education of Employees 


The figures on the education of the 
30,000 public assistance employees are, 
of course, a composite of many varia- 
tions, for these employees are in dif- 
ferent types of positions in 53 separate 
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Table 3.—Public ee ae Amount yo education and social work 
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! Percentages based on data excluding a few em- 
ployees who did not report amount of education. 


jurisdictions—the 48 States, Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
In each of these jurisdictions, civil- 
service or other merit system plans 
specify length and kind of education 
or experience, or both, that an appli- 
cant must have in order to qualify for 
any given type of position. The re- 
quirements differ for various positions 
within each State, and for the same 
type of position they differ from State 
to State. 

Seven types of positions were iden- 
tified in this study—local-office direc- 
tors; local-office director-workers 
(local-office directors who also carry 
caseloads); other executives (em- 
ployed chiefly in State offices or in 
the larger Jocal offices) ; caseworkers; 
supervisors of caseworkers or of 
other supervisors; field representa- 
tives (State office fleld staff); and 
other social work employees (includ- 
ing consultants and other specialists) . 
The 22,000 caseworkers are, of course, 
by far the largest group and represent 
more than 7 out of every 10 public 
assistance employees. 

The employees with most education, 
when ranked either by general or by 
professional education, were the field 


? Less than 0.05 percent. 


representatives, the supervisors, and 
the executives other than the heads 
of local offices (table 2). Next in the 
order of positions ranked by amount 
of education, general and professional, 
were the “other” social work em- 
ployees—the consultants and special- 
ists. In terms of general education, the 
caseworkers rank after these four 
groups, although relatively fewer of 
them than of the local-office directors 
had had any professional training. 
The local-office director-workers had 
the least general education. Most of 
these director-workers are in smail 
agencies, many of them in rural areas. 
Although the difficulty of getting 
qualified director-workers is likely to 
be great, their training is more than 
ordinarily important since they are 
often responsible for all agency func- 
tions. 

More than two-thirds of the field 
representatives and about half the 
supervisors and executives, other than 
the heads of local offices, reported 
some study in graduate schools of 
social work. At the bottom of the list 
were the director-workers and the 
caseworkers. Only about a sixth of 
each of these two groups reported 
some study of this kind. 
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The reported amount of study in 
graduate schools of social work ranges 
from less than a year to 2 years or 
more. The question of what consti- 
tutes a significant amount of social 


work education is not easy to answer, 
but doubtless social workers would 
generally agree that a desirable mini- 
mum is an academic year that in- 
cludes supervised field work. Study for 


Table 4.—Public assistance employees: Amount of general and professional 
education, by State, 1950 



























































Bachelor’s degree or better 
Bren nin 
State (ranked by per- — 
cent with bachelor’s | Tota! | Median Ot bel es | 
degree or better) 8 Total? | Shoot of | STaduate |" Gaovee . echo A 
(percent) social study a d =e eae 
only only egree 
work 
Total, — 
distribution - - -.- 29, 946 41 65.8 23.0 16.1 26.7 24.9 9.3 
Percent with specified amount of education 2 
States with 125 or more 
employees: 
e 168 30 92.3 31.0 14.9 46.4 4.8 3.0 
329 30 89.0 29.2 14.4 45.4 7.6 3.4 
27 34 86.9 15.3 25.2 46.4 10.2 2.9 
345 42 86. 6 39.1 9.6 37.9 12.5 9 
542 38 85. 5 49.3 7.4 28.8 11.9 2.6 
184 32 $4.7 31.5 10.0 43.2 6.6 8.7 
391 34 $4.7 25.6 7.2 51.9 14.8 -5 
5, 480 37 81.6 27.2 26. 2 28.2 10.8 7.7 
372 40 81.5 44.9 9.4 27.2 16.4 2.2 
2, 669 37 80.6 28.0 21.4 31.2 14.3 5.1 
496 44 75.4 30.0 22.2 23.2 22.8 1.8 
864 38 74.5 30.4 9.8 34.3 23.3 2.2 
533 40 72.8 18.4 13.7 40.7 18.8 8.4 
2, 503 7 68.7 15.3 17.8 35.6 24.8 6.5 
449 44 68.4 12.7 25.6 30.1 26.7 4.9 
383 44 67.9 32.9 13.3 21.7 24.3 7.8 
489 36 64.6 10.6 9.6 44.4 30.5 4.9 
227 29 62.8 44.1 4.1 14.6 32.7 4.4 
836 42 61.0 31.6 10.5 18.9 34.4 4.5 
1, 443 43 | 59.4 34.2 10.4 14.8 26.7 | 13.9 
504 42 55.0 12.7 14.3 28.0 38. 5 | 6.5 
580 47 | 54.8 21.4 11.2 22.2 33.4 | 11,7 
807 42 | 53.7 6.8 14.9 32.0 44.2 | 2.1 
7 44 | 52.8 4.9 25.9 22.0 41.8 | 5.4 
1,403 42 | 52.0 24.0 7.7 20.3 34.0 | 14.0 
363 45 | 51.2 23.1 11.3 16.8 43.0 | 5.8 
418 | 45 51.0 7.9 14.6 28.5 36.6 | 12.4 
331 44 48.0 13.9 13.0 21.1 45.9 | 6.0 
1, 423 47 46.9 18.4 12.1 16.4 29.4 | 23.7 
457 41 46.7 9.6 9.7 27.4 46.1 | 7.2 
525 45 46.5 16.8 11.2 18.5 31.0 | 22. 5 
307 46 | 43.0 14.0 9.1 19.9 44.0 13.0 
1, 024 46 33.8 14.6 9.4 9.8 32.0 34.3 
158 40 32.3 11.4 12.0 8.9 46.8 | 20.9 
251 44 31.5 9.6 6.0 15.9 49.8 | 18.7 
313 44 21.7 4.5 9.5 7.7 61.3 16.9 
249 48 19.7 6.0 2.5 11.2 62.7 17.7 
Lis 
| | Number with specified amount of education 
States with 50-124 em- 
ployees: 
| GSPN | 110 29 99.1 76 4 29 | 1 0 
District of Columbia_| 71 41 93.0 51 5 10 | 5 0 
New Hampshire - - - - 74 38 78.4 18 | 12 28 | 11 5 
Pe ee he Re aeaee baa ; 87 45 73.6 16 | 26 | 22 | 20 3 
I | 4100 44 72.7 52 | 10 | 10 | 24 | 3 
OS ETE | 116 38 65.5 | 7 31 38 | 32 | 8 
Gr er See eee 89 41 65. 2 13 18 27 | 27 | 4 
North Dakota_----- 102 43 64.7 | 20 16 30 | 24 | 12 
© EE ES 102 39 55.9 15 9 33 | 29 16 
South Dakota--...-- 109 47 54.1 | 10 18 31 | 28 22 
States with fewer than | 
50employees:* 
laska .| 7 | 0 | 0| 0 | 0 
| 6 | 1; 9 8 | 6 
4 | 5 | 7 | 5 | 1 
5 7 | 11 | 7 | 0 
0 0 | 0 | 1 | 5 
6 8 | 7 21 | 5 











1 Medians based on data excluding a few employees 
who did not report % 

3 Percentages on data excluding a few em- 
“5S who did not report amount of education. 

3 Data not reported for some local units; reported 
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data probably include about 90 percent of employees. 
* Includes 1 employee who did not report amount 
of education. 
5 Not ranked because no computations made for 
fewer than 50 employees. 


less than a year may also be consid- 
ered significant, especially if it in. 
cludes supervised field work—“learn. 
ing by doing”—as well as the study of 
theory. If the workers who reported 
less than a year of study with no su- 
pervised field work are subtracted 
from the count of those with some 
graduate social work study, the result 
should give a more valid comparison 
of the extent of professional educa- 
tion of the workers in various posi- 
tions. Only in the position of field 
representative did as many as half 
the workers have what is generally 
accepted as a significant amount of 
social work study—that is, either 
study for a year or more in a gradu- 
ate school of social work or study for 
less than a year that included some 
supervised field work. Fewer than 2 
out of every 5 of the executives other 
than the local-office heads and fewer 
than 1 out of every 3 supervisors had 
had this amount of social work study. 


Potentialities for Further 
Education 


What are the potentialities for fur- 
ther training of the public assistance 
employees? This question cannot, of 
course, be answered from statistical 
data alone, but the data give some 
clues. As far as educational back- 
ground is concerned, the workers who 
already have some graduate social 
work training or some graduate train- 
ing in other fields are the better 
equipped for further professional edu- 
cation in schools of social work and 
special refresher courses to bring 
them abreast of developments in the 
field. The employees with a bachelor’s 
degree only are also potential candi- 
dates for admission to schools of so- 
cial work, provided they meet other 
requirements of the schools. 

Continuing on-the-job training is 
of course important for all workers. 
For those who do not already have 
at least a bachelor’s degree or a sub- 
stantial amount of undergraduate 
training, educational opportunities 
are, for the most part, limited to 
agency training through supervision 
and use of supplementary resources, 
such as special study sessions directly 
related to their jobs. 

Many factors other than basic edu- 
cational background must be taken 
into account in considering poten- 
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tialities and methods for further 
training. An important factor is age. 
In general, employees in their twen- 
ties or early thirties are the best can- 
didates for beginning professional 
education. It is recognized that aging 
is normally accompanied by a gradu- 
ally reduced tempo in learning, due 
to slower reaction time, fear of fail- 
ure, greater resistance to change, and 
the physical factors of less acute eye- 
sight and hearing. Other character- 
istics of the older workers, however, 
may be assets in staff training. The 
older person usually has a richer 
background of experience to use in 
solving problems, and his greater ex- 
perience may provide him with mo- 
tives for learning at least as strong 
as those of his younger colleagues. 

The public assistance workers are 
not on the whole a young group. 
About half were younger and half 
were older than 41; in other words, 
their median age was 41. Slightly 
more than a fourth were under age 
30. The caseworkers, who are near the 
bottom of the job ladder as to their 
pay and the amount of education and 
experience required to qualify for 
their jobs, were of course somewhat 
younger than workers in other posi- 
tions; their median age was 37. Since 
there are so many more caseworkers 
than employees in other positions, 
they brought down the median age of 
the entire group. The median ages of 
those in other positions ranged from 
43 for the “other” social work em- 
ployees (the consultants and special- 
ists) to 48 for the local-office direc- 
tors and director-workers. 

The employees with bachelor’s de- 
grees only were younger, on the aver- 
age, than the others. Even at that, of 
all workers with a bachelor’s degree 
only, except caseworkers, well over 
half were aged 40 or older. But al- 
most two-thirds of the caseworkers 
with a bachelor’s degree only were 
under age 30, and another 19 percent 
were aged 30—40. Thus there is a sub- 
stantial number of caseworkers who, 
in terms of both age and general edu- 
cation, have good potentialities for 
professional education. 

The information available on their 
major fields of study at the under- 
graduate level is another indication 
that these workers have good poten- 
tialities for further education. Al- 
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Table 5.—Public assistance caseworkers: Amount of general and professional 
education and median age, by State, 1950 















































Bachelor’s degree or better 
graduate; High 
State (ranked by Total Median Study in 
percent with bachelor’s > : 2 py A Other study | school 
degree or better) number age prone — graduate "doar —_ —4 = i 
social as only degree 
Total, percentage 
distribution. Sees 21, 973 37 66.0 16.8 17.0 32.2 25.5 8.6 
Percent with specified amount of education 2 
States with or more 
caseworkers: 
Connecticut.__---- oe 133 28 91.7 17.3 18.0 56.4 5.3 3.0 
Owe ee | ee, 204 29 91.2 9.3 23.0 53.9 6.9 2.0 
Rhode Island _--.-..-- 135 23 89.6 20.7 1L.1 57.8 4.4 5.9 
Maryland. --_......-- 262 27 88.5 14.9 17.1 56.5 8.0 3.4 
North Carolina. -.-. 377 33 86.7 37.9 9.1 39.7 11.2 2.1 
South Carolina....-. 255 38 86.6 27.8 1.0 47.8 13.0 4 
4,343 34 82.8 21.0 28.1 33.7 10.3 6.9 
2, 068 34 81.6 22.9 22.3 36.4 13.9 4.5 
287 29 81.5 8.7 7.3 65.5 18.1 3 
214 34 81.3 35.0 9.4 36.9 17.3 1.4 
- 343 34 73.2 11.4 10.2 51.6 19.5 7.3 
Louisiana... .......- 691 36 71.3 18.4 10.9 42.0 26.4 2.3 
Washington.......-.- 361 42 70.9 18.6 23.8 28.5 26.9 2.2 
Colorado. .......-.-.. 254 41 68.9 23.6 15.0 30.3 25.6 6.5 
Pennsylvania. ---.--. 1, 956 34 67.9 9.1 18.2 40.6 25.7 6.3 
ign BB. 420 34 65.2 6.7 10.4 48.1 29.8 5.0 
ee 295 42 62.4 5.1 22.4 34.9 33.6 4.1 
a ie eat ci 1,010 40 58. 2 29.4 11.2 17.6 26.8 15.0 
Georgia 300 39 56.3 8.3 12.0 36.0 33.3 5.3 
Missouri . 624 40 56.1 21.6 12.2 22.3 38.6 5.3 
> occasensees 416 45 55.0 15.4 11.7 27.9 32.9 12.0 
Saige R a: 220 42 54.5 2.7 12.7 39.1 34.5 10.9 
Michigan... ......-- i, 054 38 53.1 22.4 6.8 23.9 34.3 12.6 
WES « Sudeuccesdsse 648 44 51.4 2.8 25.6 23.0 43.8 4.8 
New Jersey - . 260 43 50. 4 19.2 11.6 19.6 44.6 5.0 
Oklahoma. . 623 40 49.9 3.4 14.4 32.1 48.2 1.9 
Tennessee. . 326 39 47.7 2.1 10.8 34.8 46. 2 6.2 
Ohio ‘ 1, 031 45 47.0 14.3 13.0 19.7 29.5 23.5 
Mississippi... é 225 48 46. 2 9.3 12.5 24.4 49.8 4.0 
Wisconsin........... 356 43 45.5 14.9 10.4 20. 2 32.6 21.9 
Nebraska _........-- 181 45 41.4 3.3 12.1 26.0 46.4 12.2 
Puerto Rico._.....-. 132 28 40. 5 9.8 6.3 24.4 51.9 7.6 
Massachusetts *.. _ __| 586 43 32.1 11.6 9.8 10.7 33.2 34.7 
West Virginia. ...... | 206 43 24.3 2.4 5.9 16.9 54.4 21.4 
Kentucky......----.| 262 45 18.7 4.2 8.4 6.1 63.4 17.9 
Arkansas...........- 156 46 14.1 1.9 1.9 10.3 66.0 19.9 
} Number with specified amount of education 
States with 50-124 case- 
workers: 
Hawaii... 88 28 98.9 54 4 29 i 0 
District of Columbia_| 55 39 90.9 39 3 8 5 0 
ad Hampshire 53 38 73. 6 _ ” » 4 ‘ 
Montana. ...........} 50 30 72.0 1 
a es 460 43 71.2 33 2 7 15 2 
Arizona Saiaee 62 46 67.7 6 17 19 19 1 
Maine —— 85 38 41 8 7 31 24 15 
New Mexico 104 38 24.0 3 12 10 55 24 
States with fewer than | 
- caseworkers:* ‘ P @ 6 
a | RTA CR ee 0 
Delaware. ........-- | yh eth h wal 4 1 9 7 4 
SRT hiss ik SINR 3 7 17 15 2 
OE TTS 18..b...stinstin RIPE Sag 0 4 4 5 0 
North Dakota... __.| yy ADteoeict 39 Gland 2 7 5 12 8 1 
South Dakota... ....| | See a 2 7 22 7 4 
Vermont... .....-.--- , 5 re ee eee 3 4 10 6 0 
Virgin Islands_...... WF liceciscuvsnideades Rieeteienticianiotats 0 0 0 1 4 
Wyoming........... | 1 fe eae 0 3 5 9 0 

















1 Medians based on data excluding a few employees 
who did not report age. 

2? Percentages based on data excluding a few em- 
ployees who did not report amount of education. 

3 Data not reported for some local units; reported 
data probably include about 90 percent of employees. 


most 3 out of every 5 caseworkers 
with a bachelor’s degree only reported 
social work, psychology, or some other 
social science as their field of concen- 
tration in undergraduate college work. 


‘ Includes 1 employee who did not report amount 
of education. 


5 Not ranked because no computations made for 
fewer than 50 employees. 

6 No public assistance caseworkers; applications 
and reinvestigations handled by fee agents. 


Employees With Limited 
Education 


Age, amount of education, and 
amount of experience are of course 
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all interrelated. Usually, the younger 
workers have the least experience, 
and they are likely to have a good 
general education but little profes- 
sional study. The older workers, who 
are likely to have the most experi- 
ence—although some of them, too, 
are newcomers to social work—may 
have either much or little education. 
Since they have had more time to 
acquire professional education, more 
of the middle-aged than of the young- 
est workers have had some graduate 
study. But also proportionately more 
of the older workers than of those 
under age 30 have had only a high 
school education. Many of these older 
workers with no college education 
started early in social work, when job 
requirements were lower than now 
and when, also, educational oppor- 
tunities in general were fewer. Al- 
most two-thirds of the relatively 
small number of employees with no 
more than high school education had 
had 10 years or more of social work 
experience. To some extent their 
years of experience may compensate 
for the disadvantages of limited for- 
mal education; the extent depends, 
of course, on the kind of experience 
—the responsibilities they have car- 
ried and the opportunities they have 
had for on-the-job training. 

Most of the public assistance em- 
ployees had at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree or a substantial amount of social 
work experience or both. But about 
a tenth of all employees had neither 
a bachelor’s degree nor as much as 
5 years of experience in social work 
(table 3). Only about 1-2 percent of 
the field representatives, the super- 
visors, and the executives other than 
heads of local offices—the groups of 
employees who reported the most edu- 
cation—had neither a bachelor’s de- 
gree nor 5 years of social work ex- 
perience. The highest proportions 
were about 8 percent of the local- 
office director-workers and 12 per- 
cent of the caseworkers. About 1 in 
50 public assistance employees had 
only high school education and less 
than 5 years of experience. Most of 
these employees were in caseworker 
positions. 


State Differences 


Among the States, employees with 
a bachelor’s degree or better repre- 
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sented varying proportions of all pub- 
lic assistance employees, ranging 
from about 99 percent to about 20 
percent (table 4). In 12 of the 47 
States for which this percentage is 
computed,” four-fifths or more of all 
employees had a bachelor’s degree or 
better, and in nine additional States 
more than two-thirds had a bachelor’s 
degree or better. Ranked by the pro- 
portion of all employees with some 
study in a graduate school of social 
work, the States would appear in 
somewhat different order. A fourth or 
more of all employees reported some 
graduate study in social work in 15 
of the 21 States where more than 
two-thirds had a bachelor’s degree or 
better, and also in three other States 
—Illinois, Missouri, and Puerto Rico. 
In 11 States,’ at least 15 percent of 
all employees reported graduate so- 
cial work study of a year or longer. 
These States are among the 18 in 
which at least a fourth of all em- 
ployees had some graduate social work 
study. 

Since, to some extent, State differ- 
ences in the proportions of employees 
at various educational levels reflect 
differences in the relative numbers in 
various types of positions, compari- 
sons for a single type of position are 
more meaningful. Data are shown in 
table 5 for the caseworker position in 
each State.* This position was se- 
lected for State comparisons partly 
for the practical reason that, since 
the numbers of caseworkers are rela- 
tively large, percentage distributions 
that permit reasonably valid compari- 
sons can be computed for most of the 
States. 


?No computations are made for any 
group of fewer than 50 employees because 
interstate comparisons are of question- 
able validity for States with small num- 
bers of employees. 


* California, Colorado, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Puerto Rico, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia, and Utah. 


* Caseworker is defined here to include 
employees directly responsible for as- 
signed caseloads and engaging directly in 
social investigation and casework services, 
and employees responsible for intake and 
application investigations or special in- 
vestigations to determine facts pertinent 
to eligibility. This definition is not meant 
to imply that personne! in the position 
must meet a specified standard of profes- 
sional attainment. 


The fact that caseworkers are s9 
numerous has, however, more than 
merely statistical significance. Every 
type of position is of importance to 
the public assistance programs, and 
because of the special importance of 
the supervisory and administrative 
jobs, higher qualifications are gener. 
ally set for them than for the case- 
worker jobs. In a sense, however, the 
caseworkers are the real core of the 
public assistance staff. They are the 
people who work directly with the 
applicants and recipients and who are 
responsible, under the direction of the 
supervisory and administrative staff 
and within the policies established by 
law and agency regulations, for de- 
termining eligibility and the amount 
of payment. To many applicants and 
recipients, and to other persons, too, 
the caseworkers are the assistance 
agency. Furthermore, supervisory and 
administrative jobs are often filled 
from the caseworker group as vacan- 
cies occur and as the caseworkers at- 
tain the additional experience or edu- 
cation required for other jobs. In 
States where caseworkers may be pro- 
moted to supervisory positions on the 
basis of experience only, it is perhaps 
even more important than in the 
other States that they come to the 
agencies with a substantial amount of 
education. 

In the country as a whole, about 
two-thirds of the caseworkers had a 
bachelor’s degree or better; these 
workers were about evenly divided 
between those with some graduate 
study and those with a bachelor’s de- 
gree only. In turn, the caseworkers 
with some graduate study were about 
evenly divided between those with 
some study in graduate schools of so- 
cial work and those with some other 
type of graduate study only. Almost 
17 percent of all caseworkers had had 
some study in graduate schools of 
social work. Most of the study of this 
type totaled less than a year; fewer 
than 7 percent of all caseworkers re- 
ported study of a year or longer. In 
21 States, the proportion of case- 
workers with a bachelor’s degree or 
better topped this proportion for the 
country as a whole. In 12 of these 
States, 80 percent or more had a 
bachelor’s degree or better. 

A fifth or more of the caseworkers 
reported some graduate social work 
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study in each of 13 States.° Eight of 


other nine States in which the pro- 
these States were among the 12 with 


better topped the national percentage 
portions with bachelor’s degree or 


of 66 percent. 





the highest proportions with bache- 
jor’s degree or better. Graduate social 
work study of a year or longer was 
reported by a tenth or more of the 


Table 6.—Public assistance caseworkers: Amount of education and age of 
those with bachelor’s degree only, by State, 1950 











































































































| 
caseworkers in nine States.® Bachelor’s degree or better 
In general, the caseworkers were 
Graduate 
relatively young in those States in State (ranked by percent with Total study in aan) degree only, yaw then 
which they had the most education. bachelor’s degree or better) | number | Total! | any field 'y age group tae 
In 14 of the 21 States where more erent) | ae & 
than two-thirds had a bachelor’s de- eo Under 30| 30-39 | “and 
gree or better, the median age of all - 
caseworkers was below the national Total,percentage distribution.| 21, 973 66.0 33.8 20.6 6.2 5.4 34.0 
median of 37 years. In only two of 
the other 23 States for which these Percent kay apacifies amount of education, 
data are computed was the median ve Se CEE Bee 
age below the national figure. Spaiee SOe 108 oF sare 
Most important in any considera- CMMNPGEIIEE. «2c nncenes 133 91.7 35.3 43.6 9.8 3.0 8.3 
‘ OREGTE ooo wwctcceccewctswsscods 204 91.2 37.3 39.2 4.9 9.8 8.8 
tion of the caseworkers’ potentialities Rhode 1 SE Ear 138 $0.6 31.9 48.9 8.1 7 10.4 
SUE. on « -onboudsemnnge ‘ 2.1 45.4 7.3 3.8 11.5 
for eae aa ge a re North Carolin. --72.0007707-— sz | 67) 469) g28 43) 21 13.3 
rela ¥ out MTOUMNB.... . . 2.00 en eee . . 13.4 
on ACRONIS ave POE BEL ccnccccomenes 4, 343 82.8 49.1 22.4 7.0 4.2 17.2 
noted earlier, it may be assumed that California... 2, 068 81.6 45.2 23,2 7.6 5.6 18.4 
in general the best candidates for  }jphini’---- | ss| aaa] oer] el Ral wee 
pe re ae 343 73.2 21.6 37.0 7.6 7.0 26.8 
professional education are those who ene rrercte— terre cerien a 1 Ts a3 oh as 25 a8 
have already had some graduate study Washington scinttd aiiandis ines sel mae 43.4 183 a1 13 29.1 
olorado - . - - - in . . 31. 
and the younger workers among those Pennsylvania.................. 1, 956 67.9 27.4 27.6 R7 43 a 
with a bachelor’s degree only. In ad- —Florida----...-.-.------------ ) te was: we eo: ae a 
dition to about 34 percent of the case- SPIO inns Lcbdcnia--0603-90) NO 58. 2 40.6 11.2 3.8 2.7 41.8 
workers who had had some graduate {j*0r#i9,-----------------------]|, MM] S| MR) CTS] MO) eC 
study, either in social work or in other a ne nnnnneeeen eee eeneneees = e* cat 3 3 a 1 ¢: 
fields, about 21 percent had a bache- SS RR RE 1, 054 63.1 29.2 13.7 5.6 4.7 46.9 
lor’s degree and were under age 30; FO Sec] «|| Sal as] kel: eel ae 
another 6 percent. had a bachelor’s = Qklsboms...........--.-------| Bl HF) Petia on LH 
degree and were aged 30-40 (table 6). Ohio. 540 genossvibv een oslih 1,631 47.0 77. 4 13. 2 2.9 Bs $3.0 
. ns, « omasiibearetbaineni ‘ * . . - 
Only 5 percent had a bachelor’s de- Wisconsin. 5i- Bioee 356 45.5 25.3 15.7 2.0 25 54.5 
pS EE ay 181 4 15, 16.0 ¥ 58.6 
gree only and were aged 40 or older. Puerto Rico................c0s 132 40.5 16.0 19.1 3.8 1.5 50.5 
In almost all States, a substantial Massachusetts *_.......... onde 586 32.1 21.4 5.7 2.1 2.9 67.9 
majority of the caseworkers with a —entucky oo} ia7| ane| al gal. asl one 
entucky - . 7 . 9 f 
bachelor’s degree only were under Arkansas - . 156 14,1 3.8 5.1 1.9 3.2 85.9 
age 40. Three-fourths or more of the 
Number with amoun' x 

: caseworkers either had some graduate ro by Sita oon ee 

4 ’ 

i study or had a bachelor’s degree and States with 60-124 caseworkers: . ; 

Ww OS 88 98.9 58 0 1 

ere under age 40 in all but one District of Columbia. .......... 55 90.9 42 3 1 4 5 
(Alabama) of the 12 States with the New Hampshire. .............. 83 73.6 20 10 7 2 4 

| highest proportions of caseworkers = YqnS™---] eto | 33 e 4 : 7 
with bachelor’s degree or better (80 = ganna ° aH = he s s 2 
percent or more). Similarly, 60 per- New Mexico. .__. 104 24.0 15 3 3 4 79 
cent or more of all caseworkers either grates with fewer than 50 case- 

workers: 

, had some graduate study or hada =| Wokerss*§ eeetrst 0 9 9 0 5 
bachelor’s degree and were under age Deebvisiis. cc etadsd |) NN a 3 ; 1 ll 
40 in all but one (Arizona) of the Nevada} tes] |] TL at aS 

ee, a ae PE 12 7 1 4 9 
ai a I South Dakota.................. ge ere 9 ll 4 7 ll 
* California, Colorado, the District of Le ay 2 SSP SES ae * icbibensea ; 4 3 . : 
Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, Michigan, Mis- SEEM SERRE. ~~ --ennnecoeren| | ae smncennares 
sourl, New York, North Carolina, Rhode " 7*min6---------------------- ag Tom ER | . ’ . . . 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, and Vir- 


ginia. 








1 Percentages based on data excluding a few em- 


‘ Not ranked because no computations made for 
ployees who did nd res — of a. ore than o employees. 
‘California, Colorado, the District of ata not reported for some local units; re © public assistance ; applications 
. . data probably include about 90 mtofemployees. and reinvestigations handled by fee 
Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, Michigan, * Includes 1 employee who did not report amount 


North Carolina, Utah, and Virginia. 
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Staff Development 


Education for social work is gen- 
erally recognized as consisting of 
three phases—a foundation of gen- 
eral education laid in undergraduate 
years, graduate professional educa- 
tion either preceding or following job 
experience, and agency training for 
all staff members. Staff development 
Should be an essential part of the 
administration of any public assist- 
ance program. The primary objec- 
tives of staff training are efficient 
operation and fulfillment of the pur- 
pose of the program. Without growth 
and development of staff members 
engaged in doing the job, these objec- 
tives cannot be achieved. 

The chief methods of staff devel- 
opment are orientation to agency 
philosophy, organization, and pro- 
gram; line supervision; and educa- 
tional leave for professional training 
to qualify staff for increasing respon- 
sibilties. Job training through super- 
vision requires that all staff members 
responsible for supervision receive 
special help. Supplementary resources 
that facilitate supervision and pro- 
mote growth of staff in supervisory 
and other positions include special 
institutes or study sessions, access to 
a library, and work on agency and 
community committees. 

Staff training is a dynamic process 
that should change and grow to meet 
the changing needs of the agency, the 
staff, and the times. In the States 
where the workers have the most 
education and are relatively young, 
there are many possibilities for staff 
development; most of the workers 
have good educational backgrounds 
for on-the-job training, and there is 
also a substantial group of workers 
who are potentially good candidates 
for educational leave. In some of the 
other States, the chief reliance must 
be placed in on-the-job training and 
supervision, and special effort should 
be made to develop training methods 
best suited to older workers. 

Supervision. — Available statistical 
data include the number of workers 
whose primary function was super- 
vision of caseworkers * and the num- 


7Of the 2,883 supervisors working pri- 
marily on public assistance, 2,493 super- 
vised caseworkers. All data in this sec- 
tion relate only to the supervisors of 
caseworkers. 


Table 7.—Public assistance casework- 
ers: social work experience and 
education, 1950' 





Years of experience 
Amount of i 

















education Less | 1 but less 3 or 
| than 1 than 3 more 
Total number..| 4,311|  5,485| 11,821 
Total percent*.| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Bachelor’s degree or 
WOE sc dnwceee 84.8 | 77.8 53. 5 
Studyin graduate 
school of social | 
WWE So oS. | 6.0 | 13.7 22.0 
Other graduate 
study only__-_-| 21.8 | 19.7 | 13.9 
Bachelor’s degree | 
SEATS 5: 57.0 44.5 17.6 
Undergraduate | 
study only, no | 
bachelor’s degree _| 12.7 | 17.9 33.8 
High school or less _ - 2.5 | 4.3 12.7 





! Data not shown for 356 caseworkers who did not 
report amount of experience. 

2 Percentages based on data excluding a few em- 
ployees who did not report amount of education. 


ber of caseworkers they usually super- 
vised. The data do not show the full 
extent of supervision, which may be 
provided also by workers in other 
positions (such as local-office direc- 
tors), nor do the statistics tell any- 
thing about the quality of the super- 
vision. 

The largest agencies are most likely 
to have employees who are respon- 
sible primarily for supervision of case- 
workers and who do not carry also 
general administrative responsibility. 
In nine * of the 11 States with 500 or 
more caseworkers, there were 50 or 
more such supervisory employees. In 
these nine States, the median number 
of caseworkers supervised ranged from 
5.3 in Massachusetts to 8.3 in New 
York. From the figures on the usual 
number of caseworkers supervised by 
each supervisor, the total number of 
caseworkers they supervised can be 
approximated. In these States with 
50 or more supervisors, the estimated 
number of caseworkers supervised 
represented a large majority of all 
caseworkers; there was nevertheless 
a considerable range—from approx- 
imately two-thirds to almost all. 

In six States, all with fewer than 
50 caseworkers, there were no work- 


§ California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. Excludes 
Texas because reporting of number of 
supervisors was not comparable with re- 
porting in other States. 


ers whose primary function was sy. 
pervision, and in many other States 
there were few supervisors in relation 
to the total number of caseworkers, 
But in 15° of the 33 States with 
50-500 caseworkers the majority of 
them—an estimated 60 percent or 
more—were under the direction of 
employees specifically classified as 
supervisors. 

Ten States where supervisors were 
responsible for directing a substantia] 
majority of caseworkers were among 
the 23 States with relatively low pro- 
portions of caseworkers with bache- 
lor’s degree or better (less than two- 
thirds). 

These figures, rough approxima- 
tions though they are and limited to 
consideration of relative numbers of 
supervisors, clearly indicate the need 
for further study of the problem of 
staff supervision. Where educational 
attainment of the caseworkers is lim- 
ited, supervision is even more im- 
portant than elsewhere. Where local 
offices are so small that the same 
employees must necessarily be respon- 
sible for both administrative direc- 
tion and supervision of staff, the 
qualifications of local-office directors 
and the State field staff take on added 
importance. 

Educational leave.—However good 
the potentialities of the public assist- 
ance employees for further formal 
education may be, these workers 
would not ordinarily be expected to 
take leave for professional training 
unless they are specifically encour- 
aged by their agencies to do so. If 
promotional opportunities do not de- 
pend on securing additional educa- 
tion, there may be little incentive. 
In any event, the public assistance 
employees generally have salaries so 
low that they could not be expected 
to save the amounts necessary for 
graduate education. The public as- 
sistance employees were among the 
lowest-paid of all social workers in 
the country, according to the BLS 
survey. For example, the median 
salary of the public assistance case- 
workers was $2,569, about $160 less 
than the median reported for all case 


® Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaill, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 
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and group workers in the country as 
a whole.*° 

The great majority of the public 
assistance employees who reported 
some graduate social work study— 
about 70 percent—said that they had 
received no public funds to help fi- 
nance their study. Only about 8.6 
percent ** of those with some gradu- 
ate social work study—or about 2 
percent of all public assistance em- 
ployees—specifically reported that 
public welfare funds had financed, or 
helped to finance, this study. Public 
welfare funds are defined here to 
exclude Federal funds for child wel- 
fare services and Federal Emergency 
Relief funds and are thus essentially 
public assistance funds — Federal, 
State, or local. Federal public assist- 
ance funds are available to match 
State and local expenditures for edu- 
cational leave on the same basis as 
for other administrative costs of the 
federally aided public assistance pro- 


An additional 6 percent of the em- 
ployees with graduate social work 
study reported use of unspecified pub- 
lic funds or a combination of various 
types of public funds, which in a few 
instances may have included public 
welfare funds. Eleven percent had 
had GI educational benefits or Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
or Federal child welfare services 
funds; and the remaining 5 percent 
did not report. 

State figures on the extent to which 
persons currently employed in 1950 
had the help of public welfare funds 
in their graduate social work study 
do not, of course, reflect entirely ac- 
curately the differences in the extent 
to which such funds have been made 
available for educational leave. Some 
workers who received graduate train- 
ing at agency expense in earlier years 
may have left the labor market or 
gone to other agencies. Furthermore, 
because of the relatively high propor- 
tions of employees with graduate so- 
cial work study who did not report 
whether or not they had received any 


” An article on the salaries of the public 
assistance workers will appear in the 
March Bulletin. 

"Comprises 7.7 percent who had no 
other public funds for the purpose and 
0.9 percent who had both public welfare 
funds and Federal child welfare services 
funds. 
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public funds for the purpose or who 
reported use of a combination of types 
of public funds, the data on the use 
of public welfare funds by workers 
employed in 1950 may be understated 
for some States. Despite these limi- 
tations, the available data may give 
some indication of the extent to which 
educational-leave plans have helped 
the agencies to get and retain trained 
staff members. 

Public welfare funds had helped to 
finance the graduate social work study 
of a fourth or more of all employees 
with any such study in only five of 
the 30 States where 50 or more had 
had such study. 











| Employees who had public welfare 
funds to finance graduate social 
work study 
State otras 4 
Percent ofall | Percent 
Number| employees with} ofall 
such study | employees 
Puerto Rico 43 43.0 18.9 
Alabama. -... 34 34.0 8.7 
Virginia...... 55 32.9 14.8 
So. Carolina... 36 26.7 10.4 
Colorado. ...- 32 | 25. 4 8.4 
| 











These five States accounted for 
slightly more than a third of the 
public assistance employees who spe- 
cifically reported use of public wel- 
fare funds to finance graduate social 
work study. 


New Public Assistance Workers 


Since the foregoing discussion of 
education relates to all public assist- 
ance employees in social work posi- 
tions in mid-1950, it does not neces- 
sarily reflect current standards. Al- 
though during World War II there 
was some relaxation of standards be- 
cause of the difficulty of filling vacan- 
cies, education and experience re- 
quirements have, over a period of 
years, been revised upward in some 
States. Especially in the older agen- 
cies, there are likely to be employees 
whose education may not meet the 
present requirements. 

Every State has established mini- 
mum qualifications for each public 
assistance position. When these quali- 
fications include an educational re- 
quirement, experience may be substi- 
tuted for all or part of the specified 
amount of undergraduate or gradu- 
ate college education. The educational 


requirements are therefore highest 
for the job applicants with little or 
no previous experience. The case- 
workers who reported less than a year 
of experience in all social work posi- 
tions were those newly hired (in 1949 
or 1950) who had little or no pre- 
vious experience to offer as a sub- 
stitute for education. The educational 
attainment of these workers should 
thus indicate the highest level of 
education that the State agencies 
required in 1949 or 1950 for the “be- 
ginning visitor” position, or the max- 
imum education of the workers they 
were able to attract for this position. 

As compared with the caseworkers 
with longer experience, those with 
less than a year of experience had 
considerably more general education 
but less professional education and 
less graduate study of any type (table 
7). Relatively more of them had a 
bachelor’s degree, and relatively fewer 
had only high school education or 
some college work but no degree. Still, 
several hundred of the workers hired 
some time after the end of the war 
had neither previous experience in 
the field of social work nor a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

More of the caseworkers with 1-3 
years of experience than of those with 
longer experience had a_ bachelor’s 
degree, but fewer of them had gradu- 
ate study. 

A substantially higher proportion 
of the caseworkers with experience 
of 3 years or more than of those in 
either of the other groups had had 
some study in graduate schools of 
social work. For this most experienced 
group the proportion was 22 percent, 
as contrasted with about 17 percent 
for all caseworkers, 14 percent for 
those with 1-3 years of experience, 
and only 6 percent for those with 
less than a year of experience. 

These data seem to indicate that 
the workers with the most limited 
general education are not likely to 
be able to add to it, once they have 
left school for the labor market, but 
that professional education is fre- 
quently acquired after a period of 
job experience by workers who come 
to the public assistance agencies with 
at least a bachelor’s degree. Thus 
these figures—like others from the 
study—reemphasize, for the State 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


| Workers With Insured 
Status on January 1, 1952 


A total of approximately 62.3 mil- 
lion persons were fully insured under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program at the beginning of 1952." 
There were no persons currently but 
not fully insured on that date, nor 
can there be such insured individuals 
before the middle of 1954, when 7 
quarters of coverage will, in general, 
be needed for fully insured status. 

An ‘estimated 22.6 million workers 
had permanently insured status on 
January 1, 1952, an increase of 1.7 
million over the number permanently 
insured on January 1, 1951. To be 
permanently insured, workers must 
have the number of quarters of cov- 
erage required for fully insured status 
when they reach age 65. Once they are 
permanently insured, they can, re- 
gardless of their future employment, 
qualify for old-age benefits at or 
after age 65; in the event of their 
death, their survivors can qualify for 
monthly benefits and/or lump-sum 
death payments. By sex, age, and 
quarters-of-coverage requirement, the 
distribution of workers who were per- 
manently insured at the beginning of 
1952 is shown in the following tabu- 
lation. 

















—— Workers perma- 
coverage | as 
Age at required (in millions) 
beginning of 1952 \for perma- 
nently 
in: | 
status Total, Male | Female 
Pitta wiscsunnie 6-40 | 22.6 | 17.6 5.1 
Under 46_.......-- 40| 84) 6.6) 1.9 
At least 46 but less 
than 62%. -_...--- 7-39 | 9.6 7.3 | 2.3 
62 4 and over- ....- 6 | 14.6 9 








3.7 | 





1 Includes 3.3 million workers at least 65 years of 
age, of whom about 2.3 million were receiving bene- 
fits at the end of 1951. 


1The estimates presented in this note 
are based on data through the calendar 
year 1949, derived from the 1-percent con- 
tinuous work-history sample; none of the 
estimates of the insured population has 
been adjusted to reflect changes in in- 
surance status arising from (1) provisions 
that coordinate the old-age and survivors 
insurance and railroad retirement pro- 
grams; and (2) military service in World 
War II. 
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More than one-third of the work- 
ers who were fully insured at the be- 
ginning of 1952 were permanently 
insured. The effect of the more liberal 
requirements for permanently insured 
status at the older ages is illustrated 
in the following comparison, by age, 
of the number of fully insured work- 
ers and permanently insured workers. 

















Workers fully insured as of 
an. 1,1 
(number in millions) 
Age at beginning Workers perma- 
of 1952 nently insured 
Total 
Percent 
| Number | of fully 
insured 
i cinitentien 62.3 22.6 36 
Under 46. .......... 43.2 8.4 19 
At least 46 but less 
t SFG a csdnot 14.7 9.6 66 
62 44 and over. _-_.-.. 4.6 4.6 100 














Table 1 shows a comparison of the 
permanently insured group with the 
total fully insured population at the 
beginning of each year since 1940. 

The marked increase during the 
calendar year 1950 in the numbers of 
persons fully insured and perma- 
nently insured was due primarily to 
the “new start” in insured-status re- 
quirements for old-age and survivors 
insurance, contained in the 1950 
amendments. The revision in the 
eligibility provisions made it possible 
for individuals to be fully insured 
with only 6 quarters of coverage. 
Furthermore, persons born between 
1875 and 1905 could become perma- 
nently insured with fewer quarters 
of coverage than were formerly re- 
quired. 

Until 1971, the number of quar- 
ters of coverage required for fully in- 
sured status will, in general, increase 
each year and thus narrow the differ- 
ence between the number of quarters 
of coverage required for permanently 
insured status and for fully insured 
status. In the long run, therefore, the 
permanently insured group will con- 
stitute an increasing proportion of 
the entire fully insured population. 
For those workers whose elapsed 
period exceeds 20 years, the require- 
ment for permanently insured status 


will be easier to fulfill than the re. 
quirement of 1 quarter of coverage 
for every 2 eiapsed quarters. Conge- 
quently, all persons who are over 4} 
years of age at any time after 1979 
and who are fully insured will also 
be permanently insured. Many of the 
younger fully insured workers—that 
is, those with less than 10 years of 
employment—will not be permanently 
insured. 


Table 1.—Workers fully insured at the 
beginning of each year, 1940-52 


{Number in millions} 























Fully insured workers 
Permanently insured workers 
Year 

Total _ fess | Requir- 

ing 40 | Percent 
Total than 40 
i) quart ors nar pas of fully 
oO 

coverage | Verage 
1940....} 22.9| 0.6 0.6 fanieceeetii 26 
1941_._.] 24.2 1.1 Bet Eeuamemncaie 45 
1942___.| 25.8 1.4 eS ee 5.4 
1943....| 28.1 1.8 * | Seager 6.4 
1944....| 20.9; 2.3 Fg Rear rEs 7.7 
1945....| 31.9) 2.8 , ED ree &8 
1946....| 33.4 | 3.4 9.4 Wcweseucs 10.2 
1947....| 35.4 8.6 3.8 4.8 24.3 
1948_...} 37.3 | 11.6 4.0 7.6 31.1 
1949....} 38.9 | 13.2 4.0 9.2 33.9 
1950....) 40.1 | 14.9 4.0 10.9 37.2 
1951_...} 59.6 | 20.9 14.0 6.9 36.1 
1952....| 62.3 | 22.6 14.2 8.4 36.3 








Recent Publications 


Social Security 
Administration 


Compilation of Social Security Laws, 
Including the Social Security Act, 
as Amended, and Related Enact- 
ments Through December 31, 1951. 
(S. Doc. 27, 82d Cong., 1st sess.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1951. 201 pp. 45 cents. 


General 


Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. (Studies in Income 
and Wealth, Vol. 13.) New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers 
or booksellers; Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
(In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 23, 1952] 
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Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Tem Read- 
Monthly a and disability Survivor benefits disability just 
| o. evo iim. 
i Rail- 
/ Year and Total Service-| road | ances 
Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- men’s os ay 
Rail- laws | just- | ment| em- 
Gocel | sent | “EO tc Oivil be mus ment | Insur- 
Secu- | Retire-| f0® | 808 Ad- | Social | Rall | Serv- | Veter- | Social bey fn Act 3 | ance 
rity |'ment | Com-| minis- || Secu- | ,T084 | “ice |ans Ad-| Secu- laws | ment Act "| ans 3 
Act mis- | tration * Retire- Other * 
Act sion rity ment Com- ‘ rity ance 
Act ‘Act * = tration *| Act Act 
' Number of beneficiaries 
q 
: 1950 
November....|.......... 2, 209. 9 255. 1 160.0} 2,361.7) 1,136.2 141.0) 24.1) 1,007.6 16.7 10.4 28.2; 33.9 733.7 30. 4 
December. ...).......... 2, 325. 6 255. 6 160.8} 2,365.8) 1,151.7 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2; 32.1 832. 0 5. a. 3 
1951 
2,432.8) 256.3 161.8} 2,364.9) 1,172.4 142.5) 25.7) 1,000.6 33.0) 11.1 29.1; 39.3 971.7 6. 50, 3 
2, 513.7 257.2 162.7; 2,365.6) 1,192.9 142.8 26. 5) 1,001.4 30.6 10.3 27.9| 28.4 883.1 5. 46. 2 
2, 591.6 258. 1 163.2} 2.368.2) 1,217.6 143.7 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11.9 30.2) 28.3 807.2 3.5) 38. +2 
2, 650. 6 259. 1 163.9} 2,370.8) 1,239.5 144.8) 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4 12.2 31.6} 27.3 740.2 2. 27. ms | 
2, 704. 5 260. 5 164.5) 2,373.0) 1,264.4 145.9 29. 1} 1,009.6 39.3 12.0) 30.5) 24.4 773.5 1L 19% re | 
2, 748.2 261.1 165.4; 2,373.6) 1,285.4 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0 11.2 32.3 22.3 821.4 1.2 15. | 
2, 798. 5 262.0 166.2} 2,374.9) 1,300.4 147.5 30. 8} 1,013.5 30.1 10.3 29.0; 23.9 747.8 1.2 19. | 
: 2, 858. 1 262. 9 167.6; 2,378.9) 1,318.4 148.1 31.6) 1,016.1 36.7 11.3 28. 30.7 801. 1. 2. ') 
: 2,896.7; 263.3 168.4) 2,381.2) 1,335.8 148.9) 32.3) 1,016.2 32.8 9.4 26.8; 28.6 757.8 . 20. M4) 
: 2, 934. 2 263. 9 169.2) 2,385.5; 1,356.6 150. 6 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 11.9 27.6; 32.9 712.8 « 21. ') 
2,962.2; 264.7) 170.2 mec 1,370.0) 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4 30.5 91 26.6) 31.5 749.3 a 30. ) 
Amount of benefits » 
$21, 074/$114, 166) $62,019) $317,851 $7,784| $1,448)....... $105, 696; $11, 736)$12, 267)........]....... $518, $15, oni 
55,141} 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561 , 454 . ee lll, 3,328) 18, O68) ncccxcesfocssues 344, 14, 
80, 305} 122,806) 68,115) 325, 265 41,702 _< eer 111,193} 15,038) 14,342)........ 344, 6, 268. eins 1 
97,257) 125,795) 72,961 331, 57, 763 bh, 706.06-<-- 116, 133) 17,830) 17,255) $2,857 79, 91 
119, 009) 129,707} 77,193) 456,279 76, 942 tame TR ’ 22, 146) 19, 238 © Giienscne 62, 58 $102 
157, 391| 137,140) 83,874 697,830} 104, 231 eee 254, 238; 26,135) 23, 431 4, 669}....... 445, 866 2, 675 
230, 285} 149,188; 94, 585) 1,268,984) 130, 139 . | ow 333, 27,267) 30,610; 4, 761/....... 1, 094, 850 39, 2, 424 
299, 830} 177, 106, 876| 1,676,029) 153, 109 % ees 382,515} 29,517) 33,115) 26, $11,368) 776, 165 39, 174 
366, 887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182] 176,736! 36,011 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793, 28, 59 598 
454, 483/ 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,360) 39,257) 4,317| 477,406) 33,158) 31,771} 59,066) 30, 103)1, 737, 103, 559 
718, 473} 254,240) 175, 787) 1,732,208} 299,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70, 28, 1, 373, 426 59, 80 666 
86,950) 21,016) 15, 507 138,769} 35,968) 3,604 927} 41,056; 2,540) 2,804) 2,751) 3,033) 62, 1, 906 40 
90, 461 15, 554 139, 188 36,395; 3,625 953} 41, 486 2,894; 2,496 2, 675 2, 979) 66, 969 2, 145 32 
93,885} 21,113) 15,825) 139,445) 36,998) 3,647 997; 41,642) 4,779) 2,846) 2,974) 3,401) 90,475 3,03 23 
96,486; 21,184) 15,815 138, 160} 37,605 3,658; 1,009) 41,865 4,314); 2,648 2,508} 2,350; 71,369 2, 555 17 
98,933) 21,255) 15,921 139, 140 38, 326 3,686; 1,006) 42,833 5,815) 2,998 2,980} 2, 501 71, 584 2, 3¢ 16 
100, 694; 21,334) 16,046 138, 38, 942 3,719} 1,081) 42,832 4,705; 3,151 2,957) 2, 62, 294 1, 608 14 
102, 267; 21,424) 16,224 138,356, 39,614) 3,749) 1,133) 42,552) 5,385) 3,053) 3,007) 2,252) 70,799 1,181 10 
103, 545) 21,462! 16,206 136, 336 40, 164 3,775) 1,151] 43,179) 4,501) 2,984 2,880} 1,999) 68,780 2 y 
105, 140} 21,522} 16,411] 136,877) 40,580} 3,796) 1,193] 43,325) 4,121| 2,688] 2,861] 2,023) 65,917 6 8 
107, 018 " 16, 656 136,230) 41,101 3,816) 1,217) 43,608 5,018; 3, 2,891; 2,808} 75,131 1,5 4 
108, 246; 21,615) 16,622 135, 173 41,669) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4,468) 2,514 2,455; 2,563) 62,049 1, 3 
109, 500} 21, 16,880} 137,523; 42,325) 3,886; 1,288) 44,940) 5,041) 3,146) 2,862) 3,082) 67,449 1, 2 
110,475; 24,441) 16,877 136,590) 42,739 5,158} 1,372) 43,930) 4,164) 2,428 2,654; 2,866) 68,607 1, 2 
| 


























! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. 

1 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncon- 
tributory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act 
t© persons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections; ing July 1948, payments 
ander survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
Undergoing training. 


‘Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child's benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

'Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


Veterans’ programs. 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
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the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
conte private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
to 


‘¢@ Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a weeny bee yy oe period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 


establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

8 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Less than 50. 

18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 


data for monthly benefits, which re t benefits in oesrens ens re 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration ay except the en 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment 

and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 








Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under a insurance and related programs, by specified Period, 


{In thousands] 











Retirement, disability, and survivurs insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Railroad 
insurance civil-service carriers employment tea t| Unemployment 
contribu- contribu- | and their contribu. = | “nemproymen 
tions ! tions ? employees tions 3 _ contributiongs+ 
Fiscal year 
8 EES Se ee $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 865 
1 Eh nccccundcacoscubococccaccspeecsesnscon 3, 119, 537 684, 343 77, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
5 months ended 
UL, 8. enw cncccccesuuesusneseunts 844, 668 448, 025 154, 186 543, 277 35, 424 2, 700 
Ns WS dS a sew cbc ccc cdcnccccccccncceca 1, 171, 687 463, 279 149, 935 640, 288 30, 980 6, 199 
SE SE i a ae a 1,379, 651 474, 074 359, 273 770, 769 34, 468 6, 730 
1950 
REE EEE TS ES EES Pa ee ae ae Fe 287, 928 32, 168 9, 817 191, 143 12, 398 
EE SEE SE ee RE: Se Ae eee 239, 131 29, 178 132, 961 9, 980 2, 716 5, 837 
1951 
EEE SAREE Sy <0 EE RT a Se aT 131, 331 33, 958 | 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 o) 
SENSIS SEARS WS SRE NO: SERS 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 185 
8 RS RI 8, SS ea aS Ge FORE 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5,847 
mag i iihp iin nntbetbcoupipiunnossatecassedseee 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 18% 
Tr cnwewunlibivbaision 534, 031 37,610 4, 814 297, 232 15, 764 308 
Ie emewcmabntesse 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3,311 6, 006 
SE A PRS i es a Sa a ae a SS DERE 174, 511 29, 704 | 621 158, 465 1, 681 ) 
ES GG SS EE Ee as LS ae 515, 815 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 826 
ES EELS SOE I ET EE ES ae ae ge ee 257, 873 $ 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 003 
SE REAR, ni ll Da ha anndbelthancihvcecocctodvonsebibion 31, 665 38, 313 11, 201 113, 888 3, 018 1,4 
indie cub etsbdsnnctiticantsccccccassctcccctbeveus 399, 786 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 1% 


























1 Re 
by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for the 


entire fiscal 


year. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions 


ts contributions of employees and employers in employments covered 
anuary 1951, on an estimated 


unds. 


Act. 


nalties 
om em- 


loyees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
Data reported by State a 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


ncies; corrected to Jan. 3, 1952. 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 22) 
search, Inc., 1951. 587 pp. $6. 

Includes papers on Coordination of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Wage Data with Those from Other 
Sources, by Benjamin J. Mandel; Ap- 
praisal of Basic Data Available for 
Constructing Income Size Distribu- 
tions, by Selma F. Goldsmith; and 
Research on the Size Distribution of 
Income, by Dorothy S. Brady. 
Harris, SEymour E. The Economics 

of Mobilization and Inflation. New 

York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 

1951. 308 pp. $4.50. 

Includes a discussion of welfare ex- 
penditures during a time of mobiliza- 
tion and inflation. 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., and MORGAN, 
H. GertHon. The Social History of 
a War-Boom Community. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1951. 356 pp. $4. 

What happened to the people and 
institutions in a small town in Illinois 
during industrial expansion in World 
War II. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Insurance Fact Book, 1951. 
York: The Institute, 1951. 


Life 
New 
108 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Mini- 
mum Standards of Social Security. 
(International Labor Conference, 
Thirty-Fifth Session, 1952, Report 
V (a) (1).) Geneva: The Office, 
1951. 96 pp. 50 cents. 

Includes the proposed text of the 
Convention on Minimum Standards of 
Social Security, based on the conclu- 
sions adopted at the Conference’s 
Thirty-Fourth Session. 

LAUSCHE, FRANK J. “Progress and 
Problems of the States.” State 
Government, Chicago, Vol. 24, Nov. 
1951, pp. 266-268 f. 50 cents. 
Includes a discussion of grants-in- 

aid. 

LEBEL, ROLAND. “Family Allowances.” 
Bulletin of the International So- 
cial Security Association, Geneva, 
July—Aug. 1951, pp. 273-283. $2.50 
a@ year. 

By the Director of the National 
Union of Family Allowance Funds in 
France. 


Opum, Howarp W. American Soci- 
ology in the United States through 
1950. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1951. 501 pp. $5. 

U.S.ConcrREss. SENATE. JOINT Com- 
MITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT. 


Inflation Still a Danger: Report... 
Together with Materials on Na- 
tional Defense and the Economic 
Outlook. (S. Rept. 644, 82d Cong. 
lst sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 49 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Conference on Problems of Aging. 
Transactions of the Twelfth Con- 
ference, February 6-7, 1950, New 
York, N. Y. Edited by Nathan W. 
Schock and sponsored by the Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1961. 
215 pp. $3.50. 

FARMER, LAURENCE. “The Old People.” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 
203, Dec. 1951, pp. 79-82. 50 cents. 
The medical consultant for the New 

York City Department of Health con- 

siders the problems facing the in- 

digent old. 

Kaicun, Raymonp P. How to Retire 
and Like It. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Association Press, 1961. 
149 pp. $2.50. 


KLEEMEIER, Robert W. “The Effect 
of a Work Program on Adjustment 
Attitudes in an Aged Population.” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 























{In thousands] 
— ] 
Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
| | 
Period | Appropria- | Net total of | Oash with | Credit of 
ee | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- U.8. Ges ~ | disbursing | fund account be 
, ceived ments tive expenses officeratend| at end of 
deposits ! acquired # 
Qumulative, January 1937-November 1951 $19,652,027 | $1, 830,359 | $5,680,365 | $405,525 | $14,887,858 | $200,231 $209,407 | $15,306,497 
fiscal year | 
Di nibasnibepenentadissccenstbenvebik 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
pe sl - rity RRND SeRReRiNeDL sleamiae | 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
months ended: 
NE En dé amen aden dcdadawodindiwectll | 848, 272 11, 240 287, 585 23, 287 228, 000 74, 536 325, 384 11, 858, 580 
RP a aT Ree ee 1,175, 381 10, 871 444, 390 26, 886 604, 918 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
et FS TS Es 1, 388, 118 25, 688 806, 720 36, 156 565, 059 209, 231 , 407 15, 306, 497 
ian, Ge ti dd <icknune 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
239, 131 | 16, 714 | 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
| 
131, 331 115, 074 | 141, 717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86,438 | 13,818, 867 
2 eee 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 085, 689 
239, 310 | 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 |° 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
150, 089 | 7, 916 154, 685 | 7,137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
534, 075 AE to 5 13 156, 806 | 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
995 | 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
De” |) aes Cate 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 37 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
CS EE Se ES 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7, 121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
333, 105 14, 818 | 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
ee ee 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 23 209, 407 15, 306, 497 

















1For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal 

Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 

inaccordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 

1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 

ing in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of 

benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 


2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purchase. 


whic 


3A pero riations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 




















{In thousands] 
; 
| Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ‘ 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period iat | ame’ Gee Balance at Balance at 
atendof | ernmen at en ce a a 
period | securities of Deposits paw os wee end of Deposits pe Benn. end of 
| scquived? | pected period yments | period ?* 
} 
Cumulative, January | | 
1936-November 1951.| $8, 509,369 | $8, 492, 181 $17,188 |$15, 774,727 | $1,341,188 | $0,363,495 | $7,752,420 | $905,623 | $136,339 | $465,126 | $756,040 
year: | } | 
i MT la mt | 7,437, 896 | —724, 068 23,633 | 1,098,795 | 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
l ek th ie dinkens } 8,079, 232 | 649, 933 15, 085 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 084 765, 640 
Smonths ended: | 
November 1949.......- | 7,909,401 | —275, 007 46, 077 540, 681 | 5, 034 754,780 | 7,073,665 309 620 66, 531 835, 736 
November 1950........ | 7,704,302 | 271, 993 18, 046 626, 266 3, 893 | 345, 014 6, 936, 716 3, 794 458 22, 932 767, 586 
November 1951_......- 8, 509, 369 427, 084 17, 188 766, 399 8, 098 335, 669 7, 752, 420 4, 039 843 17, 044 756, 949 
1950 
“a 7, 704, 302 198, 000 18, 046 | / 5 ern 55, 120 6, 936, 716 1M Beli 4, 555 767, 
RRS Sap Saas 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 24,181 | 21, 884 5, 823 68, 145 6, 896, 278 3, 472 » 675 4,602 767, 131 
1951 
January idee TF 5 eee 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 6, 897, 879 13 7,147 5,854 768, 437 
February ves ew ivere eaeainatel 7, 800, 319 139, 000 22, 090 | og, GRRL 69, 440 7, 036, 231 Ur Vovesemuntae 4,442 764, 088 
ol ok 7, 758, 020 — 40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66, 770 6, 994, 775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
aa ES ee 7, 733, 576 —40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2,445 62, 970 6, 973, 496 112 269 3, &46 760, 079 
Ttibccessbedcoansu 8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 / & |} eee ae 72, 125 7, 204, 755 yk RR Set 3, 089 757, 261 
a 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 7,313, 592 3,622 7, 504 2,746 765, 640 
et 8, 068, 215 —35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 7 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2,215 767, 827 
RGSS 8, 367, 086 306, 000 31, 889 S76: TA Necsndocninthe 72, 760 7, 602, 841 O28 bo icseiacscs 3, 898 764, 245 
September... ............ 8, 322, 164 —25, 008 11,975 15, 004 3, 627 62, 870 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
SE iccececsscscost 8, 297,864 | —45,008 32, 683 42, 234 | 4, 454 68,552 | 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
November... ........... 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 , eae 64, 972 7, 752, 420 , Sn. 4, 195 756, 949 


























‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
SF _acamaaaes minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
‘count amounting to $107,161 ,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Bulletin, February 1952 


5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 


account to adjust funds available for administrative e on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the R Unemployment In- 
surance Act Amendments of 1948. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by | Table 
type of benefit and by month, November 1950-November 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 
November 1951 

[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 27, 1951] 
= 
Wife's or , Widow’s or , 
Total Old-age hashend’s Child’s whdewer’s Mother’s Parent's 
Item | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number/Amount | Number|/ Amount} Number| Amount| Number/ Amount/ Number} Amount Reg 
Monthly putes 
current-peymen 
status at end of 
month: 
1950 
November... ..... 3,346, 167 |$122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | $74,621.1 | 486,238 $11,581. 5] 688,131 |$19, 144.6} 309,848 ($11,336. 4) 166,111 |$5,711.6 | 14,469 $531.4 
gee eae 3,477,243 | 126,856.5 | 1,770,984 77, 678.3 | 508,350 | 11,994.9) 609, 703 19, 366.3) 314,189 | 11, 481.3) 169,438 | 5,800.8 | 14,579 534.9 
1951 
te 3,605,235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850, 207 80, 584.4 | 532,187 | 12,477.3) 715,188 | 19, 700.6) 319,513 | 11,665. 2) 173,354 | 5,912.6] 14,786 5426 
February ........ 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 | 12, 790.4) 729,416 | 20,083.9) 325,555 | 11,872.2| 176,156 | 5,998.8) 15,042 551.8 
EEE 3, 809,165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971,703 84, 971.8 346 | 13,087.0) 746,247 | 20,418. 5) 332,539 | 12, 114.0) 179,877 | 6,100.9 | 15,453 566.7 
ne Mth conssipahtiinsils 3, 890,018 | 139,636.9 | 2,016, 135 86, 496.1 | 575,098 | 13,304.9) 760,697 | 20,732.2) 338,539 | 12,315. 9) 183,719 | 6,207.7 15,830 680.1 
_ Se See 3, 968,900 | 141,881.2 | 2,055, 581 87, 842.9 | 586,829 | 13,510. 5) 776,336 | 21,059.9) 345,112 | 12, 519.9) 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16,361 500.7 
SERS 4, 033, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000.0 | 596,098 | 13,674.0] 787,311 | 21, 282.4] 350,343 | 12,683.3] 192,357 | 6,452.8 | 16,806 616.3 
| ER, SA 4,098,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 | 13,872.8] 794,875 | 21, 425.9] 355,678 | 12,858. 5) 194,925 | 6,537.6 | 17,205 634.8 
August__.......... 4,176, 535 | 148,118.8 | 2,176,086 | 92,025.0 | 618,128 | 14, 108.4) 804,807 | 21,632. 4) 361,970 | 13,071. 2) 197,712 | 6,625.3 | 17,882 656.5 
September. ._.... 4, 232,453 | 149,914.8 | 2,204, 016 93, 072.6 | 625,736 | 14, 259.9) 816,746 | 21, 948.3) 367,728 | 13, 270.4) 199,835 | 6,688.2 18,392 675.3 
October--_.......... , 290, 791 | 151, 825.5 | 2,231,141 94, 132.8 | 634,319 | 14, 442.7) 830,587 | 22,329.6) 374,460 | 13, 505.0; 201,437 | 6,723.7 | 18,847 691.6 
November... _.... 4,332,176 | 153, 214.3 | 2, 252, 293 4,977.1 | 640,241 | 14, 573.3) 838,801 | 22, 545.4) 379,291 | 13, 674.2) 202,415 | 6,741.9 | 19,135 702.3 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in | 
November 1951-_. 69, 056 2, 267.4 31, 936 1, 286.7 11, 358 245.7) 14,245 | 340.9; 6,329 | a 4, 808 158.4 380 13.9 



































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

(Continued from page 2) 
can ease the pressure of living costs 
for people who depend on these fixed 
payments.” President Truman also 
urged Congress to go ahead imme- 
diately on measures providing aid to 
medical education and expanded 
“basic public health services in our 
home communities—especially in de- 
fense areas.” In referring to the newly 
created President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, he 
pointed out that “one of the things 
this Commission is looking into is how 
to bring the cost of modern medical 
care within the reach of all our peo- 
ple.” 


President’s Commission on 
Health Needs 


Declaring that “we must dedicate 
ourselves to the continuing search for 
what is best for the Nation in solving 
our health’ problems,” President Tru- 
man on December 29 created by Ex- 
ecutive order the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. The Commission is to deter- 
mine the Nation’s total health re- 
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quirements, both immediate and long 
term, and to recommend courses of 
action to meet those needs. 

In announcing the establishment 
of the Commission, the President 
stressed that the provision of ade- 
quate health care for all the popula- 
tion must be a “matter of national, 
as well as local, concern. It is par- 
ticularly important that in this day 
of world crisis we should seek to 
limit the drain upon our strength 
through illness and death.” 

Dr. Paul B. Magnuson was named 
chairman of the Commission, which 
is made up of members of the medical, 
dental, and nursing professions and 
of representatives of educational in- 
stitutions and farm, labor, and con- 
sumer organizations. 

The Executive order directs the 
Commission to make reports, interim 
and final, within the year on (1) the 
adequacy of the current and prospec- 
tive supply of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, hospital administrators, and 
allied professional workers; and the 
ability of educational institutions and 
other training facilities to provide the 
needed personnel for the future; (2) 


the ability of local public health units 
to meet demands imposed by civil 
defense requirements and by the need 
of the general public during this mo- 
bilization period; (3) the health prob- 
lems created by the shift of workers 
to defense production areas, requir- 
ing relocation of professional person- 
nel and establishment of facilities; 
(4) the degree to which existing and 
planned medical facilities meet pres- 
ent and prospective needs; (5) cur- 
rent research activities and the pro- 
grams needed to keep pace with new 
developments; (6) the effect on civil- 
ian health of the actions taken t 
meet the long-range medical require- 
ments of military, civil defense, vet- 
erans’, and other public service pro- 
grams; (7) the adequacy of private 
and public programs designed to pro- 
vide methods of financing medical 
care; and (8) the extent of health 
services provided by the Federal, 
State, and local governments, and the 
desirable level of expenditures for 
such purposes, taking into considera- 
tion other financial obligations of 
government and the expenditures for 
health purposes from private sources. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm ee and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
Sits, by State, November 1951 


[Corrected to Dec. 26, 1951} 




































































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- A 
- tinued claims All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and Btate place- <a 
wd Weeks — Weeks A dee nhaae 
wi ee verage pro- 
Total Women Total Women | compen- ~ my {® | number of | compen- weekly | grams 
sated benefici- sated peyment 
aries 
Total, 53 States... ._ 498, 395 938, 589 375,852 | 3,997,217 | 2,049,449 | 3, 296, 086 $68, 606, 648 749,315 | 2,969,714 $21. 83 972, 971 
; I: 
, eS Sa oe 8, 242 11, 248 6, 491 9, 075 39, 685 49, 209 946, 405 11, 184 44, 986 20.13 13, 001 
Maine... ............. 2, 152 7,342 4, 048 35, 634 22,343 31, 988 520, 596 7,270 25, 008 17.87 8, 562 
setts... 2... 17, 455 43,175 20, 302 230, 704 122, 879 189,777 | 4,173,644 43, 131 165, 425 23.71 52, 079 
445 6, 682 3, 733 37,327 , 360 592, 961 7, 748 25, 519 19. 76 8,875 
2, 541 14, 362 8,117 80, 785 46, 416 76,683 | 1,679, 201 17,428 73, 627 22. 30 17, 753 
780 1,211 400 7,879 4, 7, 150, 456 1,701 6, 847 20. 94 1,872 
10, 636 36, 164 16, 881 181, 446 106, 222 166,836 | 3,717,420 37,917 148, 307 23. 52 41,611 
65, ae 210, 843 107, 100 835, 938 424, 400 735,491 | 16, 155, 699 167, 157 676, 752 22. 88 196, 031 
yf SRRRSRORSES! Mannuesteeee) terre NRE Rack, nade, Fane. Sd -- 
& |p--nc-oce-neftoneeccosesshi-precsencs-fonr-onpeocaubeeoesranhe Es eee muldiivthaeamanautoant 
1,078 1, 256 511 4, 529 2, 287 3, 898 70, 814 886 3, 524 19. 06 1, 054 
17,170 79, 154 32, 275 341, 487 173, 099 270,577 | 5,662, 815 61, 495 248, 637 21.61 78, 668 
3, 703 1, 572 474 5, 982 2, 983 4, 733 84, 990 1,076 4, 639 17.93 1,431 
7,140 9, 190 4,359 34, 898 18, 579 31, 423 631, 111 7,142 27, 924 21. 23 7, 688 
12, 387 27, 750 14, 887 102, 135 64, 888 104,132 | 1,776, 834 , 666 94, 918 17.81 25, 223 
7, 289 7, 165 3,301 33, 167 20, 106 28, 016 480, 312 6, 367 25, 932 17.74 7, 612 
2, 233 7,422 1, 447 37, 640 11, 194 1, 696 562, 989 7, 204 28, 124 9, 006 
9, 869 17, 936 2, 010 67, 822 19, 278 38, 626 619, 517 8,779 36, 091 16. 47 15, 331 
16, 573 7, 906 2, 953 46, 744 a 33, 667 a 7,652 31, 862 16.73 10, 566 
10, 191 9, 992 5, 267 61, 800 40, 264 45, 450 757, 488 10, 330 42,441 17.07 12, 914 
6, 7,430 2,116 29, 650 12, 403 20, 087 308, 320 4, 565 18, 149 15.73 6, 922 
8, 358 8, 183 3, 382 4 23, 546 33, 681 599, 132 7, 655 31, 357 18. 40 9, 330 
10, 452 15, 007 5, 604 109, 032 57,171 80,218 | 1,300, 136 18, 231 74, 946 _ 16.50 26, O11 
2, 550 10, 305 3, 521 65, 137 32, 767 50, 11, 496 46, 416 17.76 14, 898 
10, 735 49, 891 12, 707 217, 604 77, 715 185,040 | 4,920,370 42, 055 178, 427 27. 09 57, 510 
25, 437 33, 825 12, 056 , 550 89, 262 126, 081 680, 570 28, 655 113, 898 22. 29 38, 058 
19, 558 46,914 18, 191 243, 990 130, 544 195,106 | 3,959, 976 44, 342 151, 279 22.72 55, 802 
8, 726 33, 437 7, 134 78, 162 34, 869 » 551 | 1,186, 808 12, 398 48, 716 22. 86 19, 129 
8, 700 17, 239 4, 086 48, 098 23, 859 37, 901 385 8,614 34,711 23.71 11, 769 
10, 692 8, 535 2, 783 29, 107 16, 850 24, 748 426, 199 5, 625 22, 503 17.80 8,112 
2, 728 2, 098 471 4, 260 2, 139 3, 58, 615 735 3, 236 18.11 1,402 
1, 953 1, 086 76 1,372 340 1,411 30, 624 321 1, 265 22.35 580 
1, 741 602 144 1, 308 556 ; 7, 884 229 868 18. 48 333 
7, 506 3, 088 1, 004 11, 515 6, 433 8, 767 161, 386 1, 993 7, 603 19. 66 2,627 
9, 017 2,911 819 13, 482 6, 375 11, 757 249, 511 2,672 10, 778 22. 05 3, 162 
12, 505 20, 296 8, 396 105, 626 64, 841 78,886 | 1,263,474 17, 929 59, 087 18.41 24, 908 
5, 520 1, 508 7 3, 386 2, 014 2, 542 47, 573 578 2, 388 19,31 808 
9, 122 8, 212 2, 183 26, 480 10, 302 19, 960 333, 413 4, 536 18, 209 17.25 7, 705 
8, 196 10, 660 1,897 50, 722 15, 691 39, 232 812, 226 8, 916 36, 003 21. 50 11, 463 
11, 028 6, 489 1, 738 26, 638 11, 391 17, 289 316, 409 3, 929 16, 277 18.69 6, 473 
46, 537 7,172 2, 330 35, 593 18, 072 24, 271 385, 852 5, 516 22, 809 16.33 8, 787 
6, 088 1, 383 389 3, 710 1,778 1, 940 37,613 | 441 1,815 19. 91 959 
4, 944 1, 447 4, 586 1, 051 2, 861 57, 275 | 650 2,729 20. 41 976 
4, 073 2, 081 741 6, 539 | 3, 860 5, 321 , 886 | 1, 209 4,776 23. 49 1,719 
1,144 508 139 1,015 | 517 999 22,311 227 888 23. 08 319 
| 
4, 605 2, 453 | 8, 274 | 3, 685 3,723 73, 408 846 3, 564 19. 94 1, 980 
35, 014 91, 338 37, 685 323,249 | 177,146 271,027 | 5,939, 674 61, 597 244, 161 22. 86 76, 168 
1, 153 1,677 773 | 11, 672 7,277 10, 474 178, 493 2,380 7, 728 19. 56 ® 
1, 902 1, 065 369 | 3, 155 | 1,342 3,180 73, 875 723 2,911 24. 02 
| 
712 | 909 183 | 2, 527 690 2, 856 81, 528 649 2, 740 28. 85 ®) 
2, 852 | 2, 837 448 | 6, 688 1, 937 3, 877 84, 629 881 3, 700 22. 08 1, 996 
5,305 | 15, 436 3, 860 48, 429 | 19, 766 | 37, 807, 660 8, 620 35, 166 22. 01 12, 287 
5,715 | 22, 202 4,423 | 70, 166 24, 816 52,672 | 1,198, 591 11, 971 50, 058 23. 02 135 
, Excludes transitional claims. ployment allowance 


rogram. Inc.ades partial and part-total unemployment. 
’ -total, and partial. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
"Not ted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- * Data not available 
-wage plan. ures: nin Semiid affiliated 
a mplo ent represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the a... yen of Labor, Bureau of Employment shee 
State an ralirond unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1950-November 1951 } 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

























































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the ol. le to ol ass to the 
perma- - |depend- perma- a 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently = 
menth assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
Families totally ance dren | blind | totally] ance 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled ! lies) abled 3 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
ee 2 
1950 
November. .j............-. 2, 793, 712 649,931 | 2,226,685 | 1,653,151 97,491 61, 050 408,000 li ncus-cs —0.2 —0.8 +0.3 +4. 13 
Ee, Ee PERS 2, 786, 216 651,309 | 2,233,194 | 1,660, 933 97, 453 68, 800 413, 000 }........ -.3 +.2 (4) +12.7 +2.6 
1951 
- Space es AS Bl 2, 784, 199 652,971 | 2,240,743 | 1,666, 911 96, 062 70, 770 425,000 j........ -.1 +.3 —1.4 +2.9 +3.0 
OO RRS. 2, 777, 722 651, 928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665,048 96, 065 74, 567 Fg See —.2 —.2 (®) +5.4 10 
ia’ SS ea. 2, 771, 640 651,356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80, 002 oh | —.2 —.1 —.2 +7.3 -21 
EE. 5A ot. 2, 760, 691 645, 822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652,472 96, 974 87, 845 Gon, G00 lancnocee —.4 —.8 +1.1 +9.8 6.8 
lt sedhahaidibt agli algo coe anced 2, 754, 884 640, 606 | 2,198,894 | 1,638,116 96, 990 97,079 Se Gee Biccescos —.2 —.8 (5) +10.5 —7.6 
RE Ts Ze Se. 2, 745, 285 632,649 | 2,171,426 | 1,617,893 97,024 104, 230 335, 000 }........ —.3 —1.2 (5) +7.4 —6.2 
EE ES SSPE ee 2, 737, 675 618, 394 | 2,123,693 | 1,582,218 97, 256 108, 907 324,000 |........ —.3 —2.3 +.2 +4.5 —3.2 
A EES Re: A Re Be 2, 732, 021 612, 128 | 2,104,348 | 1, 568, 029 97, 349 111,329 319, 000 j........ } —.2 —1.0 +.1 +2.2 —1L4 
| SS ee 2,722,933 | 606,078 | 2,085,243 | 1, 554, 062 97, 158 113, 049 SED Fidieovaec | = 3 —1.0 —.2 +1.5 —26 
peal SS” SRS 2,711,620 | 597,249 | 2,055,446 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 | Bas OEe Liccodcce | -.4 —1.5 (5 +1.7 (5 
po allah, Lema 2,705,125 | 591,992 | 2,041,955 | 1, 520, 430 97, 221 118, 284 | SOE GEO lkccences |} —.2 —-.9 (®) +2.9 +16 
| | | j 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 
November -. |$192, 572,324 |$120, 824, 086 $46, 220, 553 $1, 472,924 |$2, 533,761 |$18,521,000 | +0.2! -—0.2/] 40.9| +0.2 a 6 +0.3 
mber_...| 193, 264,021 | 119, 954, 750 46, 529, 002 4, 480, 867 | 3,033,402 | 19, 266, 000 +.4 —.7 +.7 +.2 | +19.7 +4.0 
1951 
January... 194, 962, 874 | 120, 099, 988 47, 327, 250 4, 438,705 | 3,170,931 | 19,926,000 +.8 +.1 +1.7 —.9 +4.5 +3.4 
February --.. 194, 437, 119, 131, 206 47, 857, 550 4, 454,255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611,000 —.3 -.8 +1.1 +.4 +6.7 -Lé 
March. _._... 194, 532, 503 | 118, 948, 024 48, 088, 334 4, 448, 593 | 3, 596,552 | 19,451, 000 ®) -.2 +.5 -.1 +63 =—8 
eee. 191, 950,100 | 118, 270, 450 47, 521, 557 4, 495, 465 | 3, 946, 628 7, 716, 000 —1.3 —.6 —1.2 +1.1 +9.7 8.9 
_ Seow 191, 037, 004 | 118, 929, 307 47,021, 843 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 163, 000 —.5 +.6 —1.0 +.6 | +11.5 —8.8 
| EY 189,319, 242 | 118, 665, 540 46, 384, 194 4, 537,434 | 4,677,074 | 15,055, 000 —.9 —.2 —1.4 +1.7 +6.3 -7.1 
FS 188, 142,875 | 119, 304,317 45, 002, 602 4, 536,052 | 4,847,904 | 14, 452, 000 —.6 +.5 —3.0 (*) +3.7 —4.0 
A Racnticiiionil 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558, 093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 633, 000 (0) (°) —.6 +.5| +2.1 +13 
September -___| 188,364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150, 981 13, 985, 000 +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2 +4.1 —44 
ber. .....| 189, 755, 153 | 120,746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5, 274, 768 14, 418, 000 +.7 +.8 -.3 +1.6 +2.4 +3.1 
November-..__} 189, 739,721 | 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663,332 | 5, 431, 282 14, 629, 000 (4) —.3 —.2 +.5 | +3.0 +15 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. 
grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such 
S concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Excludes pro- 


All data 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
+ Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 





Subject to revision. 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
(Continued from page 24) United States—its characteristics, ed. rev.) New York: Published 


Journal of Gerontology, Baltimore, 
Vol. 6, Oct. 1951, pp. 372-379. $2. 
Analyzes data gathered in a survey 
of persons living in a home for the 
aged; concludes that participants in 

a work program make the best adjust- 

ment. 

LADIMER, IRVING. “Income Security 
for the Federal Worker.” Person- 
nel Administration, Washington, 
Vol. 14, Nov. 1951, pp. 13-20. $1. 


Employment 


Fox, HaRLaAnpD. “Utilization of Older 
Manpower.” Harvard Business Re- 
view, Boston, Vol. 29, Nov. 1951, pp. 
40-54. $1.50. 

JAFFE, A. J., and STEWART, CHARLES 
D. Manpower Resources and Utili- 
zation: Principles of Working Force 
Analysis. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1951. 532 pp. $6.50. 
A study of the working force in the 


28 


composition, and activities. 


MARSH, MICHAEL. “Fringe Benefits 
and Wage Stabilization.” Editorial 
Research Reports, Washington, Vol. 
2, Nov. 19, 1951, pp. 789-805. $1. 
Includes a discussion of pension and 

welfare plans in industry and of pay 

increases based on increased produc- 
tivity. 


PETERSON, FLORENCE. Survey of La- 
bor Economics. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
87l pp. $5. 

Includes a discussion of the present 
and future of social security. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
Bureav. Older Women Workers. 
Washington: The Bureau, Aug. 
1951. 5 pp. Processed. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


HaMILToN, Gorpon. Theory and 
Practice of Social Casework. (2d 


for the New York School of Social 
Work by Columbia University Press, 
1951. 328 pp. $4. 


HOLLIs, ERNEST V., and TAYLor, ALICE 
L. Social Work Education in the 
United States. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. 422 
pp. $5.50. 

The report of a study made for the 
National Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation. After evaluating social work 
in a summary of its evolution, scope, 
status, and probable future role, the 
authors chart a course for social work 
education—from undergraduate study 
through graduate work to develop- 
ment on the job—that includes con- 
sideration of the educational responsi- 
bilities of social work organizations 
and the accreditation of social work 
education. In addition to identifying 
the basic problems in the area, the 
report suggests possible lines of action 
that the profession might follow in 


Social Security 
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fable 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 


























State, September 1951 
| | Aid to the 
Old-age Aidto | Aid perma- General 
State ? assist- dependent | to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance * 
| disabled 
| 
STI wcacdosnseonnsatt BEB AES Bae (4) $42, 955 
Conn......-.-| $192,746 | $68,271 | $2, 434 (*) (8) 
Nk ee i eee ks (5) 
D. C.. SD Tscies : a Ee a ee $18 (5) 
bt ccxcctas 282, 380 | 16, 815 8,770 9, 696 362, 550 
RT 271, 618 | 45, 864 | 9, 506 (*) 116, 511 
lows...--- — epeasies Be Reem (*) 114, 483 
a mi 117, 566 27, 209 1, 692 14, 790 40, 437 
as... a .| 1, 916 | 105 1, 107 525 
Maine --| dnquonecené a ee a (*) 34, 234 
Mich -tegemtawestinojuaehepennl> saad ans kaa oe 54, 393 
“aaa |} 619,142 | $2, 00 +... oe 2. (4) (5) 
Mb so<<s.- aseenecs eee FAI eee CR a 115, 77 
eee | 155,375 | 7, 900 776 oO | © 
Nev... . TES ee nbd ae, EL a (4) | 6,417 
N. H. * 80, 376 34, B85 2, 447 (4) (5) 
N.J.. 11,814 HES bee aS 83, 134 
YY... | 1,052,779 293, 913 44,815 265, 320 | (5) 
N.C | 9, 133 B, F00 lesncceeiiaka 864 | 92, 694 
N. Dak 23, 510 388 17 659 | 16, 189 
a 115, 189 7, 467 WAOB IN  « ccticaie~ce 521, 080 
ES ee ee ce ee SL aes 89, 900 
i... bined " 26, 940 
EE PR, RAD ETS Gree er aa 7, 495 
1! lododadnanaseldoncccecbiodiediietbabalstetbbebecos 53, 279 
iin on sn con] 84 10 4 l 55 
Sa alisi 243, 312 71, 035 8, 150 | 4, 323 81, 461 








1 For September data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, December 1951. 

+ Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for 
September or did not report such payments. 

In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 

‘Includes premiums paid into pooled fund as well as payments for services 
provided in earlier months. 





Table 9.—Average ts including vendor pay- 
ments for medical care and average amount of vendor 
payments per assistance case, by program and State, 
September 1951 


























Aid to depend- Aid to the per- 
Sher. ent children | Aid to the blind} manently and 
(per family) totally disabled 
State 2 Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
an | Pay, | an }ey | an | Open | Oe 
assist- | ™P nts | assist- = ts | assist- — assist- — 
or ance or ance or ance or 
ance | medical medical medical medical 
care care care care 
Conn...| $70.59 | $9.78 |$120.13 | $12.82 | $74.28 | $7.90) © @® 
DE, .....d tie aie scthee acta 81.45 Seger “8 
D.C....| 47.76 62 | .......dl<es.cb dundee caladed ist 95 | $0.02 
DR aisind 47.96 | 2.42 | 110.73 .74| 52.17| 220} 51.19 5,11 
Ind.....| 40.70} 5.70| 7016] 487] 43.61] 530 ) @ 
Kans...| 52.06 3.08 | 87.26 5.91 | 53.64 2. 65 . 00 77 
RR | > esi! baan tap 59, 83 .09 | 44.47 06 . 28 08 
Minn...| 55.82 11.07|100.58| 4,23 |........]........ > 
Nebr _. 52, 72 6.83 | 90.93 2.59 | 62.85 1.02 
N.H 52. 22 8.00 | 113.64 | 11.68] 56.32) 6.98 ) 3) 
oe pee! Se | Ree” 06.80:1°° £97 Tw ee 
N.Y....| 60.79 | 8.841113.32| 551] 70.05) 10.53| 66.45 9.80 
N.C__..| 22.88 .15 | 46.19 te ed FB Reh 27. 25 
N.Dak_| 52.69} 2.61] 87.37 .23 | 56.81 15 | 54.76 1.16 
Ohio....| 50. 02 .97 | 70,02 .53.} 45.05) 1.17 jo... dideer seid 
V.I.....| 11.05 .13 | 15.40 .05| @) (@) (6) ) 
Wis.___. | 51.85 | 4.68 | 116.93| 8.47] 58.98) 505| 68.93| 5.32 

















1 For September data excluding very pay matie for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, cember 1951. All aver on cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for gen as- 
sistance not computed here because of difference among States in as or 
practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for re- 
cipients of the special types of public assistance. 
Excludes States that made no vou pees for medical care for Septem- 

ber or did not report such payments. excludes States for which count of 
cases is believed to be incomplete. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro- 
vided before the pooled fund was established. 

’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





seeking solutions to these problems. 


Part 2, Nov. 1951, pp. 20-25. 175 


lins; The Physician and Health Serv- 


NaTIonaL SociaAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. cents. ices for Children in Schools, by — 
Service Directory of National Or- PENNELL, MARYLAND Y.; Cameron, Baumgartner; and Mental Hygiene 
ganizations Affiliated and Associ- Date C.; and Kramer, Morton, ‘he Public Health Program, by Paul V. 


Lemkau. 


ated with the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, 1951. New York: 
The Assembly, July 1951. 98 pp. 
$1.25. 


“A Year Under a New Program: Ala- 
bama’s Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled.” Alabama _ So- 
cial Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 16, 
Nov. 1951, pp. 3-5. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Barur, GeorGE, and DEARDORFF, NEVA 
R. “Maternity Service Under the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 41, Part 2, 
Nov. 1951, pp. 44-55. 75 cents. 

LunpquisT, Bircer. “Maternity Care 
in Sweden from the Medical and 
Social Point of View.” American 
Journal of Public Health and the 
Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 41, 
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“Mental Health Clinic Services for 
Children in the United States, 1950.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 66, Nov. 30, 1951, pp. 1559-1572. 
15 cents. 

TAYLOR, Dorotuy W. “Evolution of 
British Maternity Services.’’ 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
Vol. 41, Part 2, Nov. 1951, pp. 35-43. 
75 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


Administrative Medicine. Edited by 
Haven Emerson. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1951. 
1,007 pp. $10. 

Fifty-five papers, including Reha- 
bilitation: The Third Phase of Medi- 
cine, by Howard A. Rusk; Direct Med- 
ical Services Provided by the Federal 
Government, by Joseph W. Mountin; 
Sickness Surveys, by Selwyn D. Col- 


HUNTINGTON, Emity H. Cost of Medi- 
cal Care: The Expenditures for 
Medical Care of 455 Families in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, 1947-1948. 
Issued under the auspices of the 
Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, University of 
California. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1951. 146 pp. 
$2.50. 

A study of the burden of medical 
bills on a group of moderate-income 
families. Considers the characteristics 
and income of the families, medical 
expenditures, illnesses, prepaid medi- 
cal care, dental care, and total ex- 
penditures for health. 


PALMER, WALTER LINCOLN. “Medical 
and Social Problems of Population 
—Trends and Implications.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, Chicago, Vol. 147, Nov. 24, 
1951, pp. 1187-1190. 45 cents. 











Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, Noteaior 1951! 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical and cases receiving only such 









































payments 
= me hag Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of sea 1951 seat ~ >: 1950 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
—¥ Amount — Amount 
'2, 705, 125|$120, 440, 700/$44. 52 | —0.2 —0.3 —3.2 —0.3 
So mer a —-.9 —.6 —3.5 —.5 
¥ x —.2 3 .0 1.5 
14, 149 701, 195} 49. 56 (4 2 6 My 4 m3 7 
60,446) 1,272,237) 21.05 | —1.1 —.9 | —12.1 —28.8 
274,403} 18, 204,866) 66. 67 @) —.2) +1.2 —2.1 
52,374) 3,716,094) 70.95 -.1 —6.7 | +2.0 —6.8 
19, 346 1, 183, 872| 61.19 | —1.3 —1.2 —2.8 +1.2 
1,608 48,919) 30.52 | +.3 +1.4 —1.2 +4.3 
2,813 135, 497) 48.17 -.8 —.2} —1.0 +23.7 
68, 799 , 629, 848) 38.23 | —.4 —.7 —.6 —3.4 
95,753; 2,979,168) 31.11 ® —6.3 22.7 
2, 262 75, 210) 33. 25 —-.7 © 7 —4.6 = 6 
9, 489 478, 724| 50.45 | —.1 —.3 | —16.3 —10.1 
Re 114,350} 5,400,978) 47. 23 —.3 +.3 —4.9 +4.8 
| eR 45,522) 1,618,945) 35.56 | —1.3 —1.4 | —11.3 —11.8 
Towa....... 48,799| 2,470,895) 50.63 —.2 (4) —1.3 +1.7 
Kans....... 37,705} 1,877,207) 49.79 —.4 +.3 —4.3 —3.3 
Ky.........| 66,188 1, 962, 765) 29. 65 —.4 —-.5 —2.5 +40. 9 
. Se 119,148) 5,553,379) 46.61 () +.2 (4) —.2 
Maine...... 14, 699 630, 060) 42. 86 —.7 —.7 —3.8 -3.8 
ie, ll, 456, 527| 39. 86 —.4 +.2 —4.0 +3.9 
iteenets 101,910} 6,543,434) 64. 21 () +.9 —.8 +3.5 
Mich....... 94,640; 4,518,725) 47.75 —.2 +.4 —3.8 +.3 
Minn.-_.... 54,641| 2,498, 764| 45.73 —.6 —.2 —1.9 +1.3 
Miss__..... 58,109) 1,082,742) 18.63 —.4 —.1 —7.7 —11.0 
SR 132, 5, 738, 850) 43. 33 (*) +.1 —.4 —2.0 
Mont...... ll, 587, 670) 51.37 —.5 —.5 —3.0 —3.4 
Dasancnl ae 1, 089, 538) 46.33 —.5 —.4 —4.2 +2.2 
Nev........ 2,750 152, 269} 55.37 | —.5 —.5 | +1.0 +7.3 
b Mb decceee : 308, 288) 43.87 —.6 +.2 —5.5 —9.6 
* 22,657; 1,185,303) 52.32 —.8 +.6 —6.4 2.4 
N. Mex..... 10, 730 421, 642) 39. 30 -.3 +1.6 .6 sins 
heii 115,309} 6,405,721) 55. 55 —.1 +.5 —2.2 +1.9 
Sil ioauces 472| 1,229,836) 23.44 | —1.0 —.4 |) —14.8 —9.9 
N. Dak..... 8, 048 446, 920) 49. 95 +.2 —1.2 —L1 +.5 
Ohio..._... 118,513; 5,818,909) 49.10 -.1 @) —4.9 +1.5 
Okla....... 96,533) 4,724,385) 48. 94 —.3 —.1 —3.5 +4.4 
Oreg....... 22, 1, 278, 612] 55. 73 —.2 +1.4 —3.6 +3.6 
TEST 76, 866; 2,997,444) 39.00 | —1.0 —.1 | —10.1 —9.8 
Ws ices 20, 162, 574) 7.76 | +5.6 +9.2 | +27.3 +31.8 
wes aes 4 9,719 : oe ge —.4 +.8 —3.8 —.4 
7 ‘ , 089, . 33 (®) +.1 +2.1 +4.9 
8, Dak... 12, 034 492, 834) 40.95 —.1 (4) —1.5 +2.4 
Tenn.......| 61,523 1, 894, 460) 30.79 —.8 +5.3 —7.5 —6.5 
Tex_.......| 220,251 7, 239, 469) 32. 87 () +.1 —1.5 —1.7 
Utah 9, 784 518, 969) 53. 04 —.3 —-.3 —2.0 +15.8 
Vt 6, 951 271, 867; 39.11 +.3 +.5 +.7 +10.7 
V.L. 656 7,300) 11.13 | +1.9 +2,2 11,2 +14.6 
Va 19, 367 435, 838) 22. 50 —.5 —.2 —2.1 +2.1 
Wash 68, 511 4, 249, 808) 62. 03 —.5 —4.2 —6.9 —7.9 
*) aaa 25, 933 669, 120} 25. 80 (*) —.4 —4.1 —7.5 
Wis... _.... 51,864) 2,490,554) 48. 02 -, +.4 —1.3 +11.7 
Wyo....... 4,317 y 55.66 | +.4 +.2 +.1 —2.5 











Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
recipients, by State, November 1951 ' gs 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 












































payments] : 
SS Percentage change from— 
tre October 1951 | Novembe 
ol ctober 1 ovember 1950 
State | recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
J Amount —_ Amount 
Total?_.._| 97,221 | $4,663,332 7.07 (’) | +0.5} —0.3 +43 
Total, 51 } | 

States*..| 97,172 | 4,660,716 | 47.96 | (3) +.5|+22.8| +05 
| Ere 1, 529 36, 564 | 23.91) -0.2) +.9/) —.5 +9.0 
Alaska... -- 11 Yeh + ae MSGS EW <n 
BEB ireccce 760 41,275 | 54.31 +30) +3.0 | —15.0| 25 
Ark 49,830 | 26.06 | —1.1 —.9| —6.6| —%99 
934,777 | 81.55| +.3 +.4| +5.9 8 
22,152 | 62.93} +.3/ +59] —6.6 +23 
20,682 | 66.50; —1.0| —.6| +65] +154 
9, 766 | 45.00 —.9 | —.2| +160) +170 
13,440 | 51.30) +.4| —.1] —1L1] +4227 
134,168 | 40.73; —.5| —.7|) =—L1 —5.9 
103, 516 | 35.87; +.1| +.4] +3.0 tims 
4,788 | 39.25; +.8| +.3| +151 21.3 
11,240 | 56.20} —1.0| -—2.7] —3.4 +2.3 
220, 367 | 53.58 | +.3 +.6| —3.4| +104 
67, 257 | 38.65] —.5| —L1]| —7.0 —8.1 
676,214 | 59.40) +1.3|) +1.3| +18 +5.9 
32,423 | 51.46 | —.5 +.3|) —6.8 —5.3 
79,579 | 31.54) +.6| +.3| 43.5) +486 
83,608 | 44.69) —.5 +.6| +.3 +1.5 
27,752 | 45.64 | —2.1 —2.3 | —8.7 -72.6 
21,846 | 44.67| —.2 () +.8| +4107 
121,182 | 75.50} +.6|) +1.2| +59) +4187 
98,119 | 53.09 | +.1 +1.2) —.2 +3.9 
1, 61.11 | +1.1 +2.4| +60] +150 
65,791 | 23.45 | 0 +.1| —24 —5.8 
141,850 | 50.00} +.4) +58) +.5| +4257 
, 56.15 | +.2 +.1 +.2 —1.2 
48,496 | 64.06 | —.3 —.2| +62) +165 

2,138 | (°) (*) (®) (*) ® 
034 | 49.13) +1.0) 41.3) —4.4 -5.7 
46, 167 | 58.66 | +.4 +.6| 4+2.9/ +122 
18, 261 | 36.02 | —.2 —.4| +14 +3.1 
, 253 | 64.44) —.1 +.5| +.7 +7.8 
153, 238 | 34.19 | —,2 —.4| +48 +5.2 
6,468 | 56.24) 0 —11|} +18] +189 
182,248 | 48.41 | —.7 +2.7| —2.9 +4.5 
133,002 | 51.73| —.4| —.6| —5.6 +3.2 
26, 274 | 67.20} 0 +1.6| +1.8 +7.3 
| 614,637 | 39.74] +.2 +.4 —.2 +.2 
3,564 | 7.39 | +4.6) +82) —4.4 5.7 
| 10,427 | 55.76 | +1.1 +.3| +3.9 +44 
44,870 | 27.87| ~.5| —.5| +23 +8.2 
329 | 38.56) -1.8) —-1.7| —53| +14 
103,025 | 37.50| +.3| +.4| +26 +15 
| 222,728 | 36.89; —4/ —.3| —88 —10.3 
12,804 | 57.94|—-1.3) —.9| +83/ +4222 
7,626 | 42.60) +11) +1.2] —53| 447 

4) ) | O | & 0) ® 
46,473 | 30.92; —.3| —.3| —26 +14 
846 | 64, 473 76.21 | —.4| 3.2) ~.6 —.6 
33,483 | 30.95 | +.2 —.3 | +1.2 +1.0 
| 72,912 | 53.69) —.7| —5| —25| +101 
5,136 | 52.95; @ | —5.8| 110 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. da 
Pe indore tas reci a : subg 
J ts under 65 years of age in Colorado and ts to 
these recipients. payments are made without Federal pustidgetion. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 
represent programs administered without Federa participation. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (535 recipients, $44,902 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (20 recipients, $896 in payments), in Missouri (about 
1,000 recipients, about $50,600 in payments), and in Pennsylvania Ye recipi- 
ents, $223,237 in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania were approved under sec. 344 of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 (P. L. 734, 8ist Cong.). 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in ve 
months; the large increase from November 1950 is explained by the inclusion 
of Pennsylvania, with its large caseload, beginning February 1951 and of 
Missouri beginning October 1951. See also footnote 2. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 





Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1951 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
ae N a al Average per— October 1951 in— November 1950{in— 
. e 0 
families P Total 
Total Children | amount Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
NMS fu Bins nit Ge mea wareddnanance 591,992 | 2,041,955 | 1,520,430 ($44, 575, 407 $75. 30 $21.83 -0.9 —0.2 —8.9 -3.6 
Total, 52 States ?................. 591,963 | 2,041,856 | 1, 520,360 | 44, 574,272 75. 30 21.83 -.9 —.2 —8.9 —3.6 
ROOD. . pts che 20ds nauseated 18, 311 67, 150 50, 729 634, 582 34. 66 9. 45 “ +.2 —.5 3§ 
“RRR 678 2,131 1, 538 48, 439 71.44 22. 73 -.1 +1.0 +8.8 

RRR REA Pai: 3, 709 13, 820 10, 314 73. 50 19.72 -.1 1.3 —12.0 —29.3 
 dniineetpitonniadiemtets. 2 13, 698 49, 213 37, 491, 990 35. 92 10. 00 —3.4 —2.9 —25.7 —35.9 
IDG widens cctpbienascipallcngccd 55, 114 170, 860 127,976 | 6,331, 114. 89 37.06 —.3 —.3 © 3 
Colorado. nditts secuas 5, 187 18, 994 14, 11, 240 98. 56 26. 92 —1.6 +8.8 —4.6 4 
PRINUIG su» ahh dgaibiie sk nwincienat cn , 163 16, 895 12, 212 557, 910 108. 06 33. 02 —1.8 —2.5 —4.7 —4.3 
SND. 5. «cbt eoas ons ckdeietions 711 2, 741 2, 098 79. 59 20. 65 +1.0 +1.3 +4.6 tE3 
District of Columbia. ............... 2, 086 8, 423 6, 517 200, 592 96. 16 23. 81 —.7 —.3 —3.4 26.9 
Ries 8. 2 ROE IEE SLES 20, 105 64,877 48, 275 907, 740 45.15 13. 99 —5.1 —5.3 —28.3 —35.4 
20, 228 66, 851 51,433 | 1,008, 682 49. 87 15. 00 +1.5 +1.3 +19.0 +27.4 

3, 225 11, 952 9, 301 268, 83. 32 22. 48 —.4 —.2 —15.2 —21.3 

2, 150 7, 426 5,473 239, 019 111.17 32.19 -.3 —1.1 —12.1 —6.0 

22, 517 , 000 59,267 | 2, 501,363 111. 09 31. 27 —.5 ® —2.9 +14.9 

8, 809 29, 340 21, 669 584, 917 66. 40 19. 94 —2.9 —2.8 —2.8 —19.9 

5,142 17, 975 13,350 | 506,514 98. 51 28.18 +.2 +.3 +.6 +26.0 

4, 390 15, 537 11, 749 361, 536 82. 35 23.27 —1.5 —1.4 —15.4 —14.0 
21, 440 75, 745 , 740 41. 84 11. 84 —1.2 —1.5 —10.6 +1.3 

21, 910 79, 58,982 | 1,316,419 60. 08 16. 57 —.8 —.2 —22.2 —5.8 

4, 364 15, 182 11, 082 319, 73.15 21. 03 0 +.2 +4.5 +3.2 

5, 044 19, 471 14, 859 417, 637 82. 80 21. 45 —-1.5 —2.3 —20.9 —14.0 

13, 074 43, 160 31,702 | 1,520, 116. 28 35. 22 +.6 +1.5 —2.0 +3.8 

24, 541 79, 287 430 | 2,308, 981 94. 09 29.12 ® +1.5 5.5 +14 

7, 689 , 029 19, 794 754, 865 98. 17 29. 00 —.3 ® —.6 +8.6 

10, 205 38, 585 , 605 202, 337 19. 83 5.24 —1.2 —.7 —10.2 —2.0 

22, 980 77, 666 57,061 | 1,193,836 52. 06 15.37 —1.3 —1.4 —9.8 —10.1 

2,348 8, 125 5, 982 200, 536 85. 41 24. 68 +.8 +.7 -.5 +8.5 

2, 938 9, 778 7,170 262, 365 89. 30 26. 83 —1.1 —.6 —16.5 —8.4 

29 99 70 1,136 () () ¢) ¢) © ® 

1, 482 5, 062 3, 695 152, 122 102. 65 30. 05 —1.0 —.2 —1L.1 —13.0 

5, 044 16, 866 12, 765 498, 383 98. 81 29. 55 —1.2 +1.6 —4.0 +3.4 

5,390 18, 550 14, 167 279, 370 51.83 15. 06 —1.0 —1.7 +3.7 —8.4 

52, 630 176, 998 126,322 | 5,927,343 112. 62 33. 49 +.3 +11 —5.7 +2.0 

16, 467 8 59, 765 45,7 764, 564 46. 43 $12.79 +.5 +.9 +4.9 +14.9 

1,645 5, 839 4, 421 142, 633 86. 71 24. 43 +.4 —.2 —9.6 —19.9 

13, 737 50, 487 | 37, 946 930, 116 67.71 18. 42 —1.2 —1.5 —5.0 —19.0 

20, 425 68, 022 | 51,367 | 1,468, 215 71. 88 21. 58 —2.2 —2.1 —5.8 +32.6 

3, 204 11, 000 8, 239 338, 685 102. 82 30. 79 —.9 —.3 —12.9 —10.9 

| BREE a Sets | 34, 196 122, 893 91,307 | 2,980,398 87. 16 24. 25 —2.5 ® —25.1 26.2 
DED, 5s<.~~<dncckancckiseed 13,330 | 41,177 | 1°30, 500 133, 890 10. 04 10 3, 25 +7.1 +16.8 14.3 +53.1 
Ee 3, 206 11, 077 7,977 309, 975 94. 05 27.98 -.2 +1.5 7.4 ~1.5 
SEENON DIE ELE 6, 503 24, 262 18, 811 248, 709 38. 25 10. 25 —.6 —.8 —4.9 +7.1 
EDD... 5 cubdencdncuendad 2, 555 8, 293 6, 188 176, 734 69.17 21.31 —1.0 —.9 +5.1 +9.3 
II ane ccvinesthiidiinen es 21, 087 75, 609 56,634 | 1,012, 195 48. 00 13.39 -1.7 —.5 —14.2 —13.8 
Texas... ... 16, 531 63, 771 47, 491 806, 380 48. 78 12. 64 —4.7 —3.8 —12.5 12 
Utah...... 2, 044 10, 233 7, 307, 360 104. 40 30. 04 -11 —1.8 —10.2 +13 
oa nce ck acdsee 999 3, 478 2, 699 53, 695 53. 75 15. 44 —1.4 —1.5 —3.7 —3.5 
ESS RRS hun oan 219 680 605 3, 552 16. 22 5.22 +9.5 +9.6 +42. 2 +52.3 
525 iciw acing ok sch Takia 7,810 29, 086 22, 092 401, 981 51. 47 13. 82 —1.5 —1.2 —5.8 -.1 
Sion « « doditskintaneseneds 9, 044 30,000 | 21,839 | 825, 005 91. 22 27.42 —2.8 -1 —20.3 —42.0 
NEN 32-0 «i:s.sdpanenaaioonisll 16, 752 61, 768 | 47, 560 954, 350 56. 97 15.45 —.8 —1.0 —9.3 —6.3 
titan cndhencamasacdcat 8, 335 28, 216 | 20, 748 927, 693 111.30 32. 88 +.1 +.6 —6.2 +6.8 
SEE ais. a ais ecliccecmsaaans al 542 1, 952 1, 469 | 53, 200 98.15 27. 25 —2.9 —2.2 —6.9 —1L5 





























' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Ee ean 1951, p.21. Figures in italics § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
era. 


Tepresent program administered without Fed 


ticipation. Data exclude * Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


Programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Feceral quarterly. 
participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. All 7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


data subject to revision. 


change, on less than 100 families. 


‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5’ Number of adults included in total number of recipients is partly estimated. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in * In addition to these payments from aid to dependent 


determining the amount of assistance. 


funds, 
mental payments of $118,278 from general assistance funds were made to 3,750 


* States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. families. 


‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


1” Partly estimated. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE EMPLOYEES 
(Continued from page 21) 
agencies administering the public as- 
sistance programs and for the Social 
Security Administration, the impor- 


Bulletin, February 1952 


tance both of raising basic educa- Only as the statistical data are 
tional requirements for workers to be considered with specific reference to 
hired in the future and of planning each agency’s problems and plans for 
to develop all the potentialities of recruiting and training staff members 
the workers now employed. will they have real meaning. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
























































Recipients and payments to recipients, by State 
o 
November 1951 ! 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
Payments to 
recipients 
State Number of 
recipients Tels 
0 
amount | Average 
Tota! 2_ 118, 284 | $5,431, 282 $45. 92 
Alabama. 8, 695 191, 442 22. 02 
“sae 3, 409 174, 371 51.15 
| Sa 111 4, 646 41. 86 
District of Columbia. .................. 1, 156 62, 615 54.17 
Hawaii 1, 180 53, 859 45. 64 
757 39, 407 52. 06 
2, 108 102, 857 48.79 
2, 123, 194 48.39 
14, 538 570, 316 39. 23 
2, 510 113, 832 45.35 
582 23,721 44. 59 
1, 003 59, 320 59.14 
6 13, 468 19. 41 
10, 155 469, 784 46. 26 
, 229 55. 62 
756 43,752 57. 87 
‘ 74, 374 39. 39 
27,018 | 1,641,740 60. 76 
, 843 103, 777 27.00 
579 32,779 56.61 
4, 095 181, 030 44.21 
561 24, 463 48.61 
1, 640 110, 135 67. 16 
9, 444 414, 074 43.85 
’ 17, 730 
162 9, 426 62.01 
3, 492 111, 572 31. 95 
118 , 746 40. 22 
tah 1, 576 84, 497 53. 61 
SR ea AR eae ea 187 7, 684 | 41.09 
CA Ae ae 23 267 @) 
RSIS EA a a 2, 639 90, 134 34.15 
TR ON 5, 292 300, 386 56. 76 
LU” Sees IER 1, 408 41,790 29. 68 
Ln, EATERS HORT 840 53, 423 63. 60 
Wy A SL aN 480 25, 442 53. 00 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 


i 


italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payment. 
cases, by State, November 1951 ' lie 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical ‘tae and cases receiving only such 












































payments 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- October 1951 November 1950 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

—_ Amount ey Amount 
Total?__| 316,000 [$14,629,000 |$46.31 | +1.6 | +1.5|—21.6] 21.9 

ih dwawes 79 1,824 | 23.09 (3) > g (3) 

Alaska. -.-. 51 2,899 | 56.84 | (3) @ 3) (3) 
Py. ae 1, 145 44,186 | 38.59 | -1.5| —2.6| —22.8} —21.9 
Pe 3 ae 2, 462 32, 13.09 | —1.0 —.3| —5.0 —4,0 
ae 29,162 | 1,321,242 | 45.31 | +1.0| +14] —83 —2.3 
CS ee 1, 707 67, 566 | 39.58 | +2.4| +5.7| —59.2| 61.3 
Conn....... ,830 | § 199,663 | 52.13 | +24) +2.5 | —13.5 —8.6 
Se 337 30, 049 | 35.90} +.1 +1.8| —19.4| 18.0 
oO § ee 701 38,176 | 54.46 | —7.8 | —9.3 | —58.8| —49.8 
ee 6 4,900 | is fy Oe RR RES RE 
Ga.........| 3,456 | 58,801 | 17.01 | +2.7| +5.1| +5.0 +5.8 
Hawaii.....| 1,925 108, 947 | 56.60 | —7.4 —5.1 | —52.0| 47.2 
Idaho 7___.. 183 6,633 | 36.25 | —3.2| —5.3| —50.9] —57.6 
Til..........| 27,450 | 1,586,751 | 57.81 | +1.6| +1.5| —25.0| 15.0 
Ind.f__.....| 8,705 288, 446 | 33.14 | +8.4 | +7.4 | —21.2 —9.3 
Iowa... ...- 3, 432 101, 037 | 29.44 | +7.8| +63) —9.4 —6.7 
Pac.) Bis 93,365 | 44.00} +2.4| +53] —7.1 +.7 
Se ae 9 2, 850 4 |. SO RDaRaR FE: SS 
LS. ..i:.+-) - 08 230,471 | 38.46 | +.3| +18) —7.4) +302 
Maine___--- 3, 060 133,980 | 43.78 | +6.5| +97) —16.1) 124 
MR 3, 130 144,378 | 46.13 | —1.1 —.9 | —43.6| 40.0 
Mass.......| 18,635 72,265 | 52.17 | —.4 —3.2| —11.5| 13.8 
Mich. ...._. 20, 231 961,445 | 47.52} +4.9| +66] —98 —6.9 
Minn... -.- 5, 518 284,518 | 51.56 | +5.3 | +9.2 | —10.2 | —.8 
Miss... ._.- 917 11,223 | 12,24 |+10.7| +8.3 | +349] +415 
| “Se Si 9, 627 289,860 | 30.11} —1.8/ —.7| —20.0) 318 
Mont-..... 885 | 25,238 | 28.52} 4+7.5| —.4| —-208| 391 
Nebr. ...... | 1,273 | 48, 062 | 37.75 | +3.5| +3.6|—13.2| +8 
Nev........| €300} 8,400 | 28.00} —1.6| -—23|—-167} -®%7 
Me...) 400s 51,012 | 39.06 |+15.4 | +117) -13.3) 120 

j | | 

N.J.9......| 7,258 | 417,660 | 57.54| —.1| —.1|—21.4| 207 
N. Mex...-- 352 | 7,448 | 21.16 |-11.3 | —11.9| -70.0| 813 
S ae 149,107 | 3,579,338 | 72.89} +1.3| —1.0 -23.1| 220 
|< ee | 2,286 | 41,150 | 18.00 |+11.8| +5.9| —44.4|) 326 
N. Dak-.--| 442 16, 930 | 38.30 | +7.8| +10.0| —42.6) 44.0 
Ohio 4__.._| 20,179 | 794,507 | 39.37) +13) +3.1|)-100|) 168 
Okla_..._..| 126,300 | 92,437 | (12) | (12) —1.9} (%) | 185 
Cee . 4,375 | 251,004 | 57.37 (417.7 | +11.9 —14.7 —7.5 
Pa__.......| 20,502 | 1,008,322 | 49.18| —.9} +20] —45.9|) 480 
Je 3, 546 24,655 | 6.95 | —9.2| —14.8 | 44.7) —48.7 
Cy a 4,367 | 244,778 | 56.05 | 44.7) —3.6 | —15.5|) —I15.1 

i are ee 40, 538 | 16.83} -3.3) 5.5) (4%) | (@® 
8. Dak..-_.-. SS YS a See Senn Pees 
TOO. 5x55. 2, 215 28,713 | 12.96| +.2| +2.5| +1.3| +086 
3 kame A DS aa eae Di cas A iio | awed 
Utah_...... 1, 157 61,003 | 52.73 | +5.9 | +2.5 |+197.4 | +2307 
pS | 41,000 |, RR ORR ESPEN ARRICS Pe 
4 ae 230 2,282 | 9.92| +4.5| +65.1/ +198) +216 
See 2, 384 61,490 | 25.79 | —2.3 —.1| —23.6| 185 
Wash. -__.. 7,023 | 341,742 | 48.66) +5.2} +7.3| —40.0| 56.6 
Wi. Vas... 4, 142 | 91,867 | 22.18 | —3.5| —3.2| —32.2}) 308 
ee 4,817 | 246,781 | 51.23 | +4.3| +4.0/ —15.9) 127 
WIGisnd~- 102 4,040 | 39.61 (3) @) | —60.3 | —64.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data 
subject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5’ About 15 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only an 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amouni 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

U Includes 6,140 cases and payments of $181,721 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,476 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 5,149 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage 
changes not computed. 

18 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Social Security in Review 


1951 in Review 


N OLD-age and survivors insur- 
ance, monthly benefits totaling 
$154.8 million were being paid at 

the end of December to 4.4 million 
persons—a net increase for the year 
of 902,000 or 26 percent. Old-age bene- 
ficiaries outnumbered those a year 
earlier by 29 percent and accounted 
for almost three-fifths of the total in- 
crease. The year’s growth in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries receiving the other 
types of monthly benefits ranged from 
20 percent for widows with children in 
their care to 33 percent for aged de- 
pendent parents. 

Monthly benefit awards in 1951 
totaled 1,336,000—39 percent more 
than the previous high reached in 
1950 and only slightly less than the 
number awarded during the 5-year 
period 1940-44. More than half these 
benefits were awarded to retired 
workers; new records were estab- 
lished, however, for all types of 
monthly benefit awards. 

The increases in the number of 
benefit awards resulted chiefly from 
the liberalized eligibility provisions 
under the 1950 amendments. These 
provisions made it possible for all in- 
dividuals to be fully insured until the 
middle of 1954 with only 6 quarters 
of coverage. Accordingly, the number 
of persons insured under the program 
has increased markedly—from 40 mil- 
lion fully insured and 6 million cur- 
rently insured at the beginning of 
1950 to 60 million fully insured at the 
beginning of 1951 and to 62 million 
fully insured on January 1, 1952. 

About 431,000 lump-sum death pay- 
ments were awarded in 1951. These 
awards were based on the wage rec- 
ords of 414,000 deceased workers, more 











than twice as many workers as in 1950 
and more than the number repre- 
sented in lump-sum awards during 
the 4 years 1940-43. The large num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments re- 
sulted partly from the increased num- 
ber of workers insured under the 
program and partly from the provi- 
sion in the 1950 amendments that per- 
mits payment of a lump-sum benefit 
with respect to the death after August 
1950 of every insured worker, even 
though there is a survivor eligible for 
a monthly benefit for the month in 
which the worker died. 

Monthly benefits certified for pay- 
ment in 1951 totaled $1,885 million, 
85 percent more than in 1950 and al- 
most triple the amount for 1949. This 
sharp rise reflects both the higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1950 
amendments and the marked increase 
in the number of beneficiaries result- 
ing from the liberalization in the in- 
sured-status requirements. Lump-sum 
certifications during the year totaled 
$57 million, 75 percent more than in 
1950. The total amount of monthly 
benefits and lump sums certified for 
payment in 1951 exceeded by more 
than $100 million the corresponding 
amount certified for payment during 
the 8 years 1940-47. 


FEWER PERSONS were receiving public 
assistance at the end of 1951 than a 
year earlier under all programs except 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. The decreases reversed a 
generally upward trend that had con- 
tinued for 5 years in the caseloads for 
old-age assistance and for 6 years for 
aid to dependent children. Total ex- 
penditures for all programs, $2.3 bil- 
lion, were also lower in 1951 than in 
1950. The drop of $78 million was the 


first decrease in total payments for a 
calendar year since 1943. This de- 
crease is especially noteworthy since 
the 1950 total included the October-— 
December quarter only for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled and 
for all the special types of assistance 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The smaller total for 1951 resulted 
from decreases in the annual expendi- 
tures for payments of old-age assist- 
ance and general assistance. Expen- 
ditures for the other programs in- 
creased. 

Higher levels of employment and 
wages in 1951 increased the possibility 
of self-support or support by a mem- 
ber of the family for many persons 
who would have needed assistance 
under conditions that prevailed a year 
earlier. These changes were accom- 
panied, however, by rising prices, 
which exhausted the small savings of 
some persons not benefited by wage 
increases and made the income of 
other persons inadequate to meet their 
minimum living costs. 

Reduction in the assistance case- 
loads and costs due to the 1950 amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors 
insurance title of the Social Security 
Act began in October of that year. 
The effect of the amendments con- 
tinued in 1951 as the remaining as- 
sistance cases receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits were re- 
viewed and rebudgeted, and especially 
as insurance benefits were awarded to 
persons who became eligible under the 
amendments. In February 1951, for 
the first time, more aged persons re- 
ceived old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits than received old-age 
assistance payments; by December 
1951 the number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries was the larger by 600,000. 
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Forty-five State legislatures met in 
regular sessions in 1951; one addi- 
tional State had a special session. 
Many State laws were amended to 
bring them into conformity with the 
changes in the Federal law provided 
in the 1950 amendments to the public 
assistance titles. The amendment to 
State laws that had the greatest effect 
on public assistance caseloads was the 
authorization of the new category of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. In some States, amendments 
enabling the State to benefit from the 
provision for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in assistance to patients in 
certain public institutions for medical 
care brought small additions to the 
number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. In most in- 
stances, however, both of these 
amendments effected a shift in the 
type of assistance given rather than 
the provision of assistance to new 
recipients. 

Other amendments of State assist- 
ance laws reflected public and legisla- 
tive concern about the high caseloads 
and costs of public assistance in a 
prosperous economy. Laws relating to 
support of dependents by close rela- 
tives were tightened in a number of 
States. Eligibility for assistance, espe- 
cially for aid to dependent children, 
was otherwise restricted in some 
States. In other States, the amount 
appropriated for public assistance by 
the legislature was so far below the 
State agencies’ estimates of the 
amounts needed that administrative 
restrictions on eligibility or payments 
were necessary. 

The number of old-age assistance 
recipients went down every month in 
1951 and, at the end of the year, was 
85,000 smaller than at the end of 
1950. This 3-percent decrease is 
roughly typical of the year’s changes 
in the majority of the States; but the 
changes in the other States differed 
widely. The total number of recipients 
leaving the rolls in 1951 was about 
6 percent larger than in 1950. Despite 
the continuing increase in the number 
of aged persons in the population, the 
number who applied for old-age as- 
sistance was 19 percent smaller than 
in the previous year. 

Decreases each month since Janu- 
ary reduced the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Feb. 29, 1952] 






































Calendar 
Item December | November | December _ 
1951 1951 1950 ak: 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
a Cciiticdsiieccncnscctcndcucts 62, 688 63, 164 62, 538 62, 884 63, 099 
RRR SARE Ae eae IRS 61, 014 61, 336 , 308 61, 005 50, 957 
Covered A old-age and survivors in- j 
a Se 36, 543 |.......--... 35, 164 
Fin og a “State unemployment in- 
surance *__.. 35, 400 35, 200 34, 400 34 32, 771 
TRIO POEs eins Castdneicedinitinncicvesses 1,674 1,828 2, 229 1,879 3,142 
Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
eR A Ee een Pusan $257.1 $256. 5 $241.0 $251.1 $224.7 

ee, OS, SER ae 174.1 174.0 157.2 169. 2 145.8 

Proprietors’ and rental inco piithbeie . 6 49.1 47.0 48.9 44.0 

Personal interest income and i dividends acl . 5 20. 2 24.7 20.0 19.3 

PUG Ge a iin Skok ss sicdecccdiccee 3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 

Social insurance and related payments? a 7.1 6.4 6.9 6.5 

pg subsistence allowances * and bo- 

Sadik wil d ol 1.1 1.6 1.2 2.2 

sfivetinaeoes income payments ®_......... 4 2.7 1.8 2.6 4.5 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-pa; t status: 1° 
Number tin thousands) -................ 4,379 4,332 MOMET  Tntnondaqunia ooceesiainn 
Amount (in thousands) ..............-.. $154, 791 $153, 214 $126, 857 | $1,884,531 | $1, 018, 149 
Average primary benefit... ..........-...- $42.14 $42.17 B48. 88 | .n-neccnveneltoncsdine 
Awards (in thousands) 
acl ratinliniieemnmenades 65 69 144 1, 
Bid Oa cictnicctuioctcctsciccices $2,117 $2, 267 $4, 313 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands). ...............- 1, 134 939 1, 087 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

IRE ri OT Ee ea eee ee 4, 306 3, 997 4, 225 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated ted (in where me + ee is 3, 349 3, 297 3,328 41, 509 67, 860 
Weekly ave ciaries (in thousands) __ 797 749 2 797 1,305 
Benefits paid (in millions) "_.__............- $71 $69 $67 $840, $1,373 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment _ $22. 03 $21. 86 £20.77 $21.08 $20. 76 

Public Assistance 
oy (in thousands): 
Id-age assistance..............-.......... 2, 701 2, 705 ig AR Ee a 
aid to dependent children: 
UNL $6 Cubes se tnoonbchkncousceodacs 592 592 Dt Reisimcccaitna oscounian 
ON ES EEE ee eae 1, 523 1, 520 RG hed daccns tends occcuuee 
i rina ne tnaeanen 97 97 re i 
id to the permanently and totally dis- 
| RE Se SREY a SOP Nee 124 118 ee eS 
. Siti al han et tags ila 323 316 BED lececcccccancissncunn 
verage payments: 
Cece aes patsy | S| S| PE fo - 
‘0 en (per family). ..... ‘ : $ED |nddcordeccus ‘ 

Pe OS SE ae Oe 48.07 47.97 ye Oe 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ - 48. 45 45. 92 BEUE lowscccacccncicancatn 

General assistance_.................-.---.- 47.08 46.31 Sj oe ee 











1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. oe 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, ane week (unemployment insurance 
data re iod ins' week). 

2 Estimated Bureau of Old- ve ‘and Sur- 
vivors inomenes. “Date for November and Decem- 
ber 1951 and for calendar year 1951 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partmentofCommerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 


programs. 
6 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 


by 59,000 or 9 percent from the num- 
ber in December 1950. The decrease 
from 1950 in the number of applica- 


assistance ape raren and general assistance. 

7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and rai unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability bent 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer a, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and sea 


men 

1 Benefit in current- -payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; cal- 
endar-year figures represent payments certified. 

ul Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


tions received during the year (16 per- 


cent) was nearly as large as in old-age 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Social Security Progress and Problems: 
Report for the Fiscal Year 1951 


ROAD public support of the 
social security program was 
demonstrated in the fiscal year 

1950-51 by the overwhelming vote in 
Congress for the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950, which received 
Presidential approval August 28. The 
amendments represent a major ad- 
vance toward social security’s long- 
time goals. The recommendations 
made in this report would make no 
change in the basic structure of the 
program, generally recognized as 
sound. Rather, they would enable the 
program to achieve the full scope of 
protection that our economy can 
afford. 

One of the major gaps in our social 
insurance defenses is the lack of pro- 
tection against the wage loss due to 
disability. Except during periods of 
widespread unemployment, disability 
represents the most common cause of 
interrupted income. Recent data indi- 
cate that about 5 in every 100 persons 
in the population 14 to 64 years of age 
are temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled on an average day. About 60 per- 
cent of the disabled individuals have 
already been ill for 7 months or 
longer, the duration of disability in- 
creasing with age. Present protection 
against wage loss attributable to dis- 


ability is very limited. Partial insur-) 


ance programs for special groups and 
disability assistance can never give 
the protection needed and possible 
under a national system. 

The other major deficiency in the 
social insurance system is the lack of 
public provision for meeting medical 
care costs, though insurance is as ap- 
plicable to these costs as it is to income 
loss due to old age, unemployment, or 
disability. The growth of voluntary 
prepaid medical care plans is striking 
evidence of the appeal of the insur- 
ance approach. Helpful as such plans 
are, they are restricted in coverage 
and in the completeness of the pro- 
tection offered. In 1950, voluntary 
medical care insurance—nonprofit 

*The report summarized here consti- 


tutes a section of the Annual Report of 
the Federal Security Agency, 1951. 
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and commercial—provided protection 
against only about 12 percent of 
private expenditures for medical care. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


In extending the coverage of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem and liberalizing its eligibility and 
benefit provisions, Congress reaffirmed 
the principle established in the Social 
Security Act of 1935 that a contrib- 
utory system of social insurance with 
benefits related to earnings and paid 
as a matter of right shall constitute 
the basic method of preventing de- 
pendency. 

As of January 1, 1951, about 8 mil- 
lion workers became newly covered 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance on a compulsory basis; another 
24% million had coverage open to them 
on an optional basis. At the close of 
the fiscal year, old-age and survivors 
insurance covered about 77 percent of 
the Nation’s civilian workers. Another 
9 percent were under the separate re- 
tirement systems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and local governments, 
and the railroad industry. 

As of September 1950, payments to 
beneficiaries already on the rolls were 
increased by about 75 percent on the 
average; benefits were made payable 
to additional types of beneficiaries; 
eligibility conditions were liberalized, 
allowing many more aged persons to 
qualify for benefits; and the ceiling on 
monthly earnings in covered employ- 
ment without loss of benefits was 
raised from $14.99 to $50 and elimi- 
nated for beneficiaries at age 75. 

The intended function of the insur- 
ance program is to serve as a primary 
source of protection against economic 
insecurity for the American people. 
In February 1951 old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance began providing 
benefits to more aged persons than 
were being aided under old-age assist- 
ance. The insurance program can do 
even more if it is further strengthened 
and improved. 


Coverage.—While the amendments 


brought “regularly employed” farm 
workers into the program, probably 
only about 10 percent of all the people 
who earn their living by farm work 
have been included. Additional farm 
workers should be covered, and the 
provisions governing their coverage 
should be simplified. The provisions 
relating to domestic service should be 
similarly extended and simplified. 

Self-employed professional people 
and farm operators were excluded 
from coverage because Congress was 
not sure that the majority wanted to 
be covered. Interest in coverage among 
these groups is increasing and will 
continue to increase as they under- 
stand what it would mean to them. 

For the groups that are covered 
under other public retirement pro- 
grams—such as most Federal workers, 
members of the Armed Forces, and 
many employees of State and local 
governments—the problem is differ- 
ent. Those who stay in the same job 
have protection. The worker who 
moves from job to job, however, may 
fail to remain in any single retirement 
system long enough to acquire benefit 
rights or he may qualify for more than 
one benefit. 

It is especially important that old- 
age and survivors insurance be ex- 
tended to members of the Armed 
Forces. Most of them will acquire no 
lasting protection under the service 
retirement program, and their rights 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
are being affected. Immediate provi- 
sion should be made for granting re- 
troactive credit for service from the 
end of World War II to the present, 
and the long-term need should be met 
by bringing servicemen under the 
coverage of the program. 

Since the passage of the 1950 
amendments, the groups covered by 
other public retirement systems have 
shown a great deal of interest in old- 
age and survivors insurance. Some 
groups have proposed that they be 
covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance and that the special retire- 
ment systems be placed on a supple- 
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Tue Socrat SEcuRITY ADMINISTRATION presents the following major 
recommendations: 

Our first objective in the field of income maintenance remains 

a comprehensive, basic national system of contributory social insur- 
ance. Such a system would assure continuing income to families 
whose earnings are interrupted by unemployment, sickness, disability, 
retirement, or death of the principal earner. It would insure families 
against the individually unpredictable costs of good modern medical 
care. 
We possess in our old-age and survivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs basic protection against the risks of retire- 
ment, death, and unemployment. This protection in the case of old- 
age and survivors insurance needs to be strengthened by extending 
coverage to all gainful workers, to bring the benefits of the program 
to persons lacking such protection now, to avoid the losses in protec- 
tion suffered by persons who move between covered and noncovered 
employment, and to reduce future public assistance costs. Adjustments 
are needed in the benefit formula to make it more responsive to in- 
creases in wages and prices. Benefits to present beneficiaries should 
be increased to meet at least the recent rise in living costs. 

To close the gaps in our social insurance program, we need social 
insurance to cover income loss in periods of sickness and disability and 
social insurance to cover the costs of medical care. Existing provisions 
against these two risks are grossly incomplete in coverage, and they 
can never give the full measure of protection possible under a national 
system. 

To meet the residual and special needs that cannot be covered by 
social insurance we should further strengthen the public assistance 
program by providing, among other improvements, for Federal grants 
to the States for general assistance, more equitable distribution of 
Federal funds to the States in relation to their fiscal ability and public 
assistance needs, increased Federal funds to meet more nearly ade- 
quately the costs of medical care for public assistance recipients, and 
Federal sharing in the costs of adult and family welfare services for 
those who need and wish such services, regardless of their financial 
need. 

To increase our knowledge and understanding of the needs of 
children we need an erpanded program of research in child life. To 
make our increasing knowledge available to children in all parts of 
the country we need appropriation of the full amounts authorized 
for grants to States in present legislation to permit erpansion of health 
and welfare services for children. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions should be put on a more 
nearly self-supporting basis through amendments to the Federal 
Credit Union Act increasing the amount Federal credit unions now 
pay toward the costs of supervision. 











mentary basis. This is the most eco- 
nomical and feasible method of pro- 
viding adequate protection. 
Benefits.—If benefit amounts fail to 
adjust promptly to increases in wages 
and prices, more people dependent on 
benefits will become needy, and in- 
creased supplementation of benefits 
by assistance will be necessary. The 
1950 increase in the average benefit 
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did nothing more than restore the 
benefit to the purchasing power it had 
in 1940. Since then, however, the cost 
of living has continued to rise. Bene- 
fits could be related to rising wage 
levels and to the wages that had de- 
termined the worker’s standard of 
living before his retirement if the 
average monthly wage were computed 
over the 5 or 10 consecutive years of 


highest earnings. Benefits should also 
reflect the number of years spent 
under the program, and it is urged 
that the annual 1-percent increment 
be restored. Even with these changes, 
benefit amounts will not keep pace 
with rising wages unless the maxi- 
mum on wages that may be credited 
toward benefits is raised. Benefits 
awarded in the past must also be kept 
in line with current wage and price 
levels; an immediate increase in bene- 
fit amounts for both present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries is recommended. 
The amount that beneficiaries may 
earn and still get benefits should also 
be increased. Congress may also wish 
to consider whether the age at which 
the test of retirement is suspended 
should be 70 years rather than 175 
and whether women should be per- 
mitted to qualify for benefits at age 
60. 

Hospitalization insurance.—Volun- 
tary insurance plans cover only a 
small number of the aged and other 
beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. The Ad- 
ministration recommends that old- 
age and survivors insurance be ex- 
tended to provide hospitalization in- 
surance for insured workers over age 
65 (whether retired or not) and their 
dependents and for survivor benefi- 
ciaries. The initial annual expendi- 
ture for the proposed benefits is esti- 
mated to be less than two-tenths of 
1 percent of taxable payrolls; it may 
rise to about three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in 10-20 years. 

Insurance against disability.—For 
workers forced into premature retire- 
ment by disability, the approach to 
the problem must be twofold. A pro- 
gram of disability insurance should 
make rehabilitation services available 
to all those in danger of suffering 
permanent and total disability and, 
during rehabilitation, should provide 
cash benefits to support the disabled 
persons and their families. Such 4& 
program should also contain provi- 
sions to preserve the retirement and 
survivor insurance protection of dis- 
abled workers. For those found in- 
capable of rehabilitation, an insur- 
ance program of income maintenance 
during disability must be provided if 
they are not to become a burden on 
their relatives or have to turn to 
public assistance. 
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Public Assistance 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act represent a significant 
forward step in defining the role of 
old-age and survivors insurance as 
carrying the Nation’s major income- 
maintenance burden and that of pub- 
lic assistance as meeting the needs 
not covered or inadequately covered 
by the insurance program. 

Broader protection against need 
was effected through adding to the 
public assistance provisions a pro- 
gram for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. As of June 1951, such 
programs had been approved and 
were operating in 30 States. Other 
changes enabling the States to meet 
need more nearly adequately or more 
flexibly included provision for Federal 
matching of payments to the needy 
parent or other relative with whom 
the dependent child is living, of pay- 
ments to needy persons who are 
patients in public medical institutions 
other than institutions for the tuber- 
culous or the mentally ill, and of pay- 
ments made by State agencies to 
suppliers of medical care in behalf 
of public assistance recipients. 

The public assistance programs 
have also been directly affected by 
changes in the insurance provisions, 
in that State assistance agencies have 
been able to discontinue or reduce 
assistance payments to thousands of 
needy persons who became eligible for 
insurance benefits or whose increased 
benefits meant less need for supple- 
mentary assistance. In the fiscal year 
1950-51, for example, State agencies 
discontinued assistance for 44,000 re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and 
almost 6,900 families receiving aid to 
dependent children. Future potential 
savings will of course result from the 
fact that many persons who would 
otherwise have had to apply for as- 
sistance will be able to qualify for in- 
surance benefits or will require less 
supplementation from the assistance 
program. 

In June 1951, slightly more than 5 
million people were benefiting from 
federally aided public assistance, and 
roughly three-fifths of a million 
others were receiving general assist- 
ance financed from State and local 
funds. These two groups represented 
about 4 percent of the total popula- 
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tion. For the first time since 1945, the 
number of assistance recipients and 
total costs of assistance payments de- 
clined during the year. About half 
a million fewer persons were being 
aided in June 1951 than in June 1950. 
This number represented an 8-per- 
cent decrease, with the sharpest drop 
in general assistance. The decline in 
expenditures was not so great as in 
recipients. The upswing in employ- 
ment and the liberalization of old-age 
and survivors insurance would have 
reduced expenditures much more but 
for certain offsetting factors—the 
continuing rise in the cost of living, 
the expanded coverage of the public 
assistance program, and the growth 
in population, especially in the age 
groups under 18 and over 65 years of 
age. 

A broadened insurance program 
would, in the long run, substantially 
reduce the number of persons depend- 
ent on public assistance for their basic 
maintenance, but an assistance pro- 
gram for certain needy persons would 
continue to be necessary. To make 
the program more effective in filling 
its primary objectives, the Adminis- 
tration suggests the following changes. 

Federal aid should be made avail- 
able to States for general assistance, 
so that the public assistance program 
can meet the minimum requirements, 
not otherwise met, of all needy per- 
sons. Aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, while helping some 
persons formerly dependent on gen- 
eral assistance, does not provide a sub- 
stitute for a federally aided general 
assistance program. Federal grants 
in aid for the new program will not 
help States to finance assistance to 
needy persons who are able-bodied 
and unemployed but not receiving un- 
employment insurance or who are suf- 
fering from 4 disease or impairment 
that is not permanent or total, or to 
handicapped persons who are tempo- 
rarily unemployed. 

Federal matching of the total 
amount spent for maintenance and 
medical care is still limited to the 
existing maximum in the individual 
case. As a result, States in which 
most assistance payments were al- 
ready close to or above the matching 
maximums can receive little or no ad- 
ditional Federal money toward meet- 
ing costs of medical care. If Federal 


participation could be related to an 
average amount per recipient (even 
if this average were limited to the 
present maximums) rather than to 
the amount of the individual payment 
within the maximums, more Federal 
money could be made available to 
help States meet the actual costs of 
both maintenance and medical care. 
Alternatively, the Federal share in 
payments for medical care up to a 
specified maximum could be deter- 
mined separately from and in addition 
to payments for maintenance. 

States with low per capita income 
are not only limited in their tax 
revenue, but they also have a rela- 
tively high proportion of persons who 
need public aid. The formula for 
Federal participation in State assist- 
ance expenditures might be revised to 
give low-income States additional 
funds without unduly increasing total 
Federal exp:nditures. The Adminis- 
tration again recommends that the 
formula be changed to permit a more 
equitable distribution of Federal 
funds, taking into account the fiscal 
ability of the States and their assist- 
ance needs. 

State residence and citizenship re- 
quirements still work hardships and 
bar some needy and otherwise eligible 
persons from public aid. Such re- 
quirements should be prohibited in 
State assistance programs approved 
under the Social Security Act. 

Adult and family welfare services 
would help to prevent subsequent de- 
pendency and other difficulties result- 
ing from inability to cope with per- 
sonal and family welfare problems. 
The local public welfare departments 
are in a strategic position to supple- 
ment the services available from vol- 
untary groups, where they exist, and 
to supply such services in other locali- 
ties. A separate Federal grant is rec- 
ommended to provide such services’ to 
those who, regardless of their financial 
condition, need and desire them. 

In extending public assistance 
under the Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
the 1950 amendments set limiting 
maximums on the individual payment 
that are lower than those in all other 
jurisdictions and also set a limit on 
the total amount of Federal funds 
that can be expended within a year. 
The maximums set are the same as 








those that had been established in the 
1935 Social Security Act, and which 
. for the States were raised by the 1939 
and subsequent amendments. Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands have some 
of the same fiscal problems faced by 
low-income States under the 1935 
formula; it is therefore recommended 
that Federal sharing in their assist- 
ance programs be put on the same 
basis as that for all other jurisdic- 
tions. 


Children’s Bureau 


In 1950 the Nation had 47 million 
children under age 18, the largest 
number in our history. Since 1940 the 
number under age 5 has increased 
55 percent, as compared with a 15- 
percent increase for the total popula- 
tion. During the same period, the 
number of families increased by 7 mil- 
lion. In 1950, families with three or 
more children comprised 15 percent 
of all families and had more than half 
the children under age 18. The ma- 
ternal death rate dropped 79 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, infant deaths 
dropped 38 percent, and deaths of 
children aged 1-14 were reduced 41 
percent. 

The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, 
focused on the development of healthy 
personality in children, was followed 
by the organization of the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children 
and Youth to give leadership to the 
follow-up program nationally and in 
the States. 

In its research program, the Bu- 
reau reported on research in child life 
under way throughout the country, 
pointed out areas in which research 
is most needed, and participated in a 
few strategic research undertakings. 
A new edition of Infant Care was is- 
sued. 

The 1950 amendments increased to 
$41.5 million the amounts authorized 
for grants to States for maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and 
child welfare services. The increase of 
37 percent in the 1951 appropriation 
made it possible for the States to ex- 
tend their programs into additional 
communities and, to some extent, into 
new areas of service. 

Services for mothers and children 
under the State maternal and child 


health programs continued their up- 
ward ‘trend. State reports for 1950 
show that 171,000 mothers attended 
prenatal clinics, more than 258,000 
expectant mothers received nursing 
service, infants and preschool chil- 
dren receiving attention at medical 
conferences numbered 723,000, while 
1,100,000 received public health nurs- 
ing service. Nursing visits in behalf of 
school children increased to 2,894,000. 

Preliminary estimates on crippled 
children served in 1950, based on re- 
ports from 46 States, showed that ap- 
proximately 215,000 children received 
physician’s and related services dur- 
ing the year, or 35,000 more than were 
so served in 1949. 

More than 250,000 children were re- 
ceiving child welfare services from 
public welfare agencies on March 31, 
1951, about 3 percent more than on 
the same date in 1950. Most of these 
services are being financed by State 
and local funds. In all, 4,146 full-time 
child welfare workers were employed 
by public welfare agencies in June 
1950—8 percent more than in the 
previous year. Forty-two percent of 
the counties had full-time child wel- 
fare personnel serving one or more 
counties. The other 58 percent had 
either part-time child welfare service 
from general public welfare workers 
or no public welfare service for chil- 
dren. 

To progress toward the goal of giv- 
ing all children the opportunity to 
develop their capacities for respon- 
sible living will require the coopera- 
tion of parents, individual citizens, 
scientific and professional personnel, 
and young people themselves and full 
use of voluntary and official resources. 
The program of research in child life 
should be expanded; the authority of 
the Bureau in this area does not now 
include any provisions for grants to 
research centers and research fellow- 
ships. The Bureau has need of greater 
resources for the type of research that 
can best be conducted on a Nation- 
wide basis. As part of putting our 
present knowledge to work for the 
benefit of children in all parts of the 
country, the full amounts authorized 
should be appropriated for grants to 
the States for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child 
welfare services. 


Special attention should be given to 
the needs of children in rural areas 
with limited economic and social re- 
sources, in congested and deteriorated 
urban areas, in areas affected by de- 
fense mobilization, and in areas vul- 
nerable to enemy attack. If a high 
level of mobilization for the Armed 
Forces is maintained, a maternity and 
infant care program for the wives and 
infants of enlisted men will be needed. 
Other children whose problems re- 
quire special consideration are those 
in families with mothers employed, 
low-income families, broken homes, 
and families of agricultural migrants. 
Increased provision must be made to 
meet the needs of handicapped chil- 
dren, emotionally disturbed children, 
and youthful drug addicts. 


Federal Credit Unions 


Federal credit unions are in opera- 
tion in every State, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone, and Puerto Rico. The first Fed- 
eral credit unions in Puerto Rico were 
organized in October 1950. The credit 
unions had 2.3 million members, 
whose average savings were $175, and 
total assets of $442.3 million, of 
which $278.4 million was outstanding 
in loans to members. During the year 
the number of operating units in- 
creased 444 or 9 percent; member- 
ship increased 308,000 or 15 percent; 
average savings per member rose $9; 
and the amount outstanding in loans 
increased 21 percent. 

The operations of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions—chartering, 
examining, and supervising the credit 
unions—are financed in part by fees 
paid by Federal credit unions and in 
part by appropriation. An increasing 
share of the costs of Bureau opera- 
tions during the year came from ex- 
amination fees. If the Bureau is to 
continue its efforts to become more 
nearly self-supporting, without im- 
pairing its essential services to the 
credit unions, an increase in fees will 
be necessary. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration has recommended that 
the Federal Credit Union Act be 
amended to provide a schedule of fees 
that will be more closely related to 
the credit unions’ ability to pay and 
will not injure any credit union, large 
or small. 
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Public Assistance Employees: Their Salartes 


by ELLEN J. PERKINS and CHARLES J. LOPES* 


How much a State pays its public assistance workers seems to 
be greatly influenced by the general salary level for public em- 
ployment in the State and by attitudes within the State toward 
the public assistance programs and the workers who administer 
them. On the other hand, salaries paid by a State apparently 
have little, if any, relation to the general educational level of the 
public assistance workers or to the State’s relative wealth. This 
article discusses differences among types of social work positions 
and among States in the average salaries paid public assistance 
employees and offers some possible explanations as to why they 
are among the lowest-paid professional workers. The education 
of public assistance employees was discussed in the February 
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ALARIES paid social workers 
S suggest that the public considers 
that the virtue of “doing good” 

is its own reward. In mid-1950, per- 
sons in social work positions—trela- 
tively few of whom had full profes- 
sional training—earned a median 
salary of $2,960. This amount was 
among the lowest in the Nation paid 
to workers in professional jobs. As a 
group, for example, the 75,000 work- 
ers in all types of public and private 
social work * earned about the same 
as teachers and less than librarians 
and hospital dietitians. Total com- 
pensation of hospital dietitians, which 
included the value of meals fur- 
nished to them by hospitals as weil 


* Division of Statistics and Analysis, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

*Unless otherwise specified, averages 
used throughout this report are medians; 
in other words, half the workers earned 
more than the amount specified and the 
other half less. 

*Information on salaries of social work 
employees was obtained in the Nation- 
wide survey of all social work employees 
conducted in mid-1950 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Information for employ- 
ees in full-time social work positions in 
the State and local agencies administering 
the federally aided public assistance and 
public child welfare programs was ob- 
tained in a study, also conducted in mid- 
1950, made jointly by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Bureau of 
the Social Security Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, as part of the BLS 
survey. For further details, see Elizabeth 
G. Epler, “Public Assistance Employees: 
Their Education,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, February 1952. 
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as their average cash earnings of 
$2,820, cannot be determined but un- 
doubtedly was higher than total earn- 
ings of persons in social work jobs. 
Librarians averaged $3,050 a year, and 
teachers averaged $2,980 for the school 
year.® 

Among the several groups of low- 
paid social workers, the 30,000 public 
assistance employees, who averaged 
$2,710 a year, were next to the lowest 
paid (table 1); the only group earning 
less in cash were workers with the 
aged in institutions. With this excep- 
tion, others of their social work col- 
leagues did much better than the pub- 
lic assistance workers. Social work 
educators made the most ($4,710 an- 
nually, on the average); workers in 
community organization came second, 
with an annual average of $4,360; and 
psychiatric social workers in clinics 
were next in order, with a median of 
$3,920. 

In the article on education of public 
assistance employees published in the 
February BULLETIN, two points were 
made that may be worth considering 
in relation to salaries paid workers in 
social work positions: (1) There are 
not enough workers with graduate so- 
cial work education to fill all social 
work positions; and (2) the public 
assistance programs have not at- 


*Information on salaries of librarians 
(1950), teachers (1948-49), and hospital 
dietitians (1949) from the BLS report, 
Social Workers in 1950 (American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1952), p. 21. 


tracted even their share of the work- 
ers with some graduate social work 
training. These facts on the training 
of available social workers, combined 
with data on the low salaries paid in 
the field, can lead to an argument on 
their interrelationship in the vein of 
the old query concerning the priority 
of the hen or the egg. Some persons 
will argue that more of the better- 
trained workers would be attracted 
to employment in public assistance 
agencies if the fleld were more re- 
warding financially, while others will 
claim salaries would be higher if most 
of the workers available for employ- 
ment were better trained. The fact 
that salaries tend generally to be 
higher in fields with larger propor- 
tions of employees with social work 
training may be used to support either 
side of the debate. 


Salaries of Employees 


Usually, within any individual 
State, public assistance employees in 
social work positions in the State office 
earn a higher average salary than 
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Median 
Social work field social 
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educa- 
tion 
Teaching petenee.....5-5 ------| 4,710 88 
Conant ote ----| 4,360 50 
hye with the mentally ill in ae ‘in 
Work with te hysically handi- 
oan eel 3, 870 31 
a SS 63 
Work with adult offenders. -..... 730 32 
social work... _. 3, 370 80 
Work with the mentally ill in 
RE EE eer a 3, 350 73 
ES 3, 210 37 
Family services. ................. 3,170 69 
Court services for --| 3,120 44 
Other services to individuals.....| 3,060 43 
a —— child welfare 
ork - Se SS ft 66 
Institutional child welfare work..| 3,030 47 
Public assistan 2,710 22 
Work with the aged in institutions 2, 490 17 
Social Workers in 1950 ( Associa- 


Source: American 
tion of Social Workers, 1952), pp. 15 and 48. 





those who work for the localities be- 
cause State employees, being super- 
visors of State and local operations or 
consultants, are required to have more 
specialized training or experience for 
their jobs than are local employees. 
The average salary also tends to be 
higher in the larger local offices be- 
cause only these offices have adminis- 
trative operations that are sufficiently 
varied to warrant the employment of 
specialists and consultants. 

In 1950, executives other than the 
agency heads and field represen- 
tatives—both predominantly super- 
visory in function—earned more than 
any other group of public assistance 
employees in social work positions. 
“Other social workers,” most of whom 
were specialists and consultants in 
social work, had higher average earn- 
ings. than caseworkers and director- 
workers, who head small local offices; 
the “other social worker” group also 
earned more than supervisors in local 
agencies. Among the employees in po- 
sitions most generally found only in 
local offices, salaries followed the ex- 
pected pattern, reflecting the degree 
of responsibility, training, and social 
work experience required for the job. 
Directors, who headed local offices 
with enough staff so that the execu- 
tive head himself did not carry a case- 
load, earned the most; casework 
supervisors were second; director- 
workers, who head small local offices 
and carry caseloads, came third; and 
caseworkers earned the least (table 2). 

Executive heads of local offices.— 
Generally speaking, the larger the lo- 
cal office headed by a director or 
director-worker the more salary he 
makes (table 4). Director-workers in 
one-man offices averaged only $2,649; 





on the other hand, director-workers 
heading offices with six or more em- 
ployees earned $2,821. The lowest 
Salary paid directors was for heads of 
offices with five or fewer workers 
($3,098, on the average) while their 
colleagues directing larger agencies 
earned proportionately more—up to 
an average of $5,400 in the largest 
offices with 51 or more employees. Al- 
though salaries of directors and direc- 
tor-workers varied widely, for three- 
fourths of the executive heads the 
earnings fell within fairly narrow 
ranges—$2,200 to $3,400 for director- 
workers and $2,600 to $4,200 for di- 
rectors (table 3). 

Other executives.—The salaries of 
executives other than the heads of 
agencies cover a wide range—from 
less than $1,400 to $6,500—with two- 
thirds of the workers earning from 
$3,800 to $5,400. The greater diversity 
in salary for these positions compared 
with some of the others reflects the 
variety of functions represented. The 
group includes all employees in key 
executive positions of an administra- 
tive character with direct responsi- 
bility to the executive heads of State 
or local agencies, such as directors of 
major functional units of the agency. 

Supervisors.—The median salary of 
$3,383 for supervisors is based on 
earnings for 2,493 supervisors of case- 
workers in local offices and for 390 
supervisors of casework supervisors. 
If each group had been analyzed sepa- 
rately, probably the median salary for 
supervisors of supervisors would have 
been larger than $3,383, while the me- 
dian for supervisors of caseworkers 
would have been less. Almost 90 per- 
cent of the supervisors were paid be- 
tween $2,600 and $4,200 annually. No 


Table 2.—Public assistance workers: Annual salaries, by position, 1950 



































Annual salary 
Number of 
Position socia howe | scone 
employees iddle 
ploy Median | Lowest Highest range ! 
Executives heads of local offices: ? | 
a ea ener weientinidd 1, 332 $3, 550 | 3 $1,400 3 $6, 509 $2, 998-4, 103 
Director-workers................-..-.... 1,741 2, 742 | 1, 400 5, 500 2, 452-3, 123 
Other emewtives. ...... coco cn cs. c ces. 654 4,719 | 1,400 6, 500 4, 097-5, 140 
RRS SIRES FTE SPE Ee epee 2, 883 3, 383 | 1, 900 5, 100 3, 041-3, 702 
Field representatives. ..................... 500 3, 836 2, 100 5, 100 3, 568-4, 320 
a inooescens 21, 973 2, 569 | 1, 400 5, 500 2, 267-2, 824 
Other social workers... .............--...- 1,031 3,419 | 1, 400 5, 900 2, 905-3, 975 










1 Range within which half the salarizs fell. 
Pu Represents all executive heads of local offices, in- 
ud 
Exclu 


a few working primarily on child welfare. 
data on salaries of bende of State agencies. 


§ Salaries coded in $200 intervals, from less than 
$1,400 to $6,599 and over. Salaries shown as $1,400 
represent salaries below that amount; salary shown 


as $6,599, above thata mount. 


Table 3.—Public assistance workers: 




















Number and percent receiving spec- 
ified salary, position, 1950 
Position and salary Number '| Percent 

Directors, total _- Px 08 21,327 100.0 
ame Bae Sate... nodineded 92 6.9 
2,600-2,999 _ . - ee eee 241 18.2 
3,000-3,399. ieaigutence 222 16.7 
3,400-3,799. - . bas vs 286 21.6 
3,800-4,199_ . e an 203 15.3 
eg SEY ee ee 115 8.7 
Sas ee Chee sacitatate 76 5.7 
5,000 and over. - bedekboods 92 6.9 
Director-workers, total_. 31,738 100.0 
Less than $2,200 idnbuts 237 13.6 
2,200-2,599 - emtiandenhnn 416 23.9 
a ER 479 27.6 
Od i ee ee ee 405 23.3 
3,400-3,799. . m 153 8.8 
3,800 and over. iodine: 48 2.8 
Other ve — 651 100.0 
Less than $3,400. ...........-- 63 9.7 
PP ncakelccecdsmnenives 57 8.8 
OS ae OEE PO ee 65 10.0 
i ws wc csppittieinin micadiecciaieas 99 15,2 
4,600-4,999__. tind 161 24.7 
5,000-5,399. .. woe 95 14.6 
5,400-5,799 _ _ . . 58 8.9 
5,800 and over 53 8.1 
Supervisors, total. - a. 2, 871 100.0 
Less than $2,600. - sbtdbbn 132 4.6 
... «,bihdeckpunsbotes 483 16.8 
3,000-3,399_ . S49 29.6 
FP ee eee ere 893 31.1 
i  » Santiondbabkipece 297 10.3 
4,200-4, 599 - Oy nchethicnsiobinas 172 6.0 
4,600 and over... RA ES OE 45 1.6 
Field peerntires, & total 492 100.0 
Less than $2,600. ...-. 6 1.2 
. o dh. adneddnbukbeces 25 5.1 
Po aaa 50 10.2 
3,400-3,799_- Wee 2 0ktst She ben 150 30.5 
3,800-4,199 sebogtbcten 114 23.2 
Gs nose coddépsowudbocin 61 12.4 
4,600 and over 86 17.5 
Caseworkers, total 21, 898 “100.0 
Less than $2,000.............- 1, 514 6.9 
2,000-2,199 -| 3,096 14.1 
2,200-2,399 --| 2,504 11.8 
2,400-2,599 4, 435 20.3 
eee eee ae 4,490 20.5 
2,800-2,999 ‘ 2, 502 1.4 
DPT Geld > ket deodrecses } 1,345 6.1 
3,200-3,399 | 388 1.8 
DI 6 ie ine acthecddbare 1, 169 5.3 
3,600 and over..............--| 365 1.7 
Other social penne total. | 1, 024 100.0 
Less than $2,600. . peter 145 14.2 
2,600-2.000. . 2... -scnccceus.. | 150 14.6 
3,000-3,399. - 208 20.3 
ACS one ayer 203 19.8 
eae np EE SE a 116 11.3 
4,200-4,599 . .| 116 1.3 
4,600 and over 86 8.4 








1In each group, excludes a few workers who did 
not report salary information. 

2? Includes 43 directors working primarily on child 
welfare 

2 Includes 128 director-workers working primarily 
on child welfare. 


tabulations were made of salaries ac- 
cording to the number of workers 
supervised, but a previous study* 
showed no significant relationship. 
Field representatives. — Variations 


¢Vivian B. Norman and Dorothy R. 
Bucklin, Personnel in Local Offices of 
State Public Assistance Agencies, 1946: 
Part I. Salaries, Public Assistance Report 
No. 12, August 1947, p. 15. 
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Table 4.—Executive heads of local 
public assistance offices: ' Median 
salaries, by number of social work- 
ers in local offices, 1950 











Number of workers Median 
(including executive head) 

Director-workers, all offiees............ $2, 742 
IEE dtccubddcodesccdsevincisémwecedacdl 2, 649 
a a 2, 742 
DS cothuicnseccccdansiess.<oucnekt 2, 868 
6or more workers. -...-..............-...- 2, 821 
Directors, all offices... ..............-- 3, 550 
Fewer than 6 workers.....................| 3,008 
Sst tentenncstonswbcoauuchisdud 3, 463 
ST EUIDs iccadkddedscntbsdddeveaseniht | 8,874 
ei = ra in Re Ta 4, 400 
61 or more workers. --..-............-.....- 5, 400 





1 Represents all executive heads of local offices, in- 
eluding a few working primarily on child welfare. 


in the salaries of field representatives 
apparently reflect interagency differ- 
ences in salary levels more than any 
other factor. Within most States, field 
representatives are all of the same 
salary grade, and intrastate differ- 


ences usually reflect the periodic pay 
increases given to workers for comple- 
tion of specified periods of employ- 
ment in the same position. In the 
larger States with more complex ad- 
ministrative setups, field representa- 
tives may be employed at several dif- 
ferent salary grades. Annual salaries 
for this group of employees ranged 
from $2,100 to $5,100, but more than 
four-fifths earned $3,400 or more; the 
median was $3,836. 

Caseworkers. — The caseworkers, 
who have the important job of work- 
ing directly with public assistance 
applicants and recipients, were the 
lowest paid of all public assistance 
workers, with a median salary for the 
United States of $2,569. Although their 
salaries ranged from less than $1,400 
to about $5,500, more than three- 
fourths of the caseworkers made be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 a year. Three 
States — California, Michigan, and 


New York—which employed about a 
third of the country’s public assist- 
ance caseworkers and paid relatively 
high salaries, pushed up the median 
for the Nation. The median salary, ex- 
cluding these three States, was $2,442. 

Most public assistance agencies give 
periodic raises to workers who stay in 
the same position. These periodic in- 
crements explain much of the varia- 
tion in the salaries of caseworkers. 
For the country as a whole, casework- 
ers’ salaries and their length of em- 
ployment with their present agency 
were directly related, as shown below. 


Years with agency Median annual salary 


Leos tam 1... tGndss codacueaane $2,288 
1-BD | de cccccccetdvubss shaueneeien 2,523 
O-48 | cececciccannspie ne tasaennae 2,568 
B-OD sr. cc ccccckdlinhs ccctadennane 2,594 
10-19D ..cccccckbutonccsveswoeun 2,852 
20 OF WROED. oo 2 sic erp esbeccceuuenes 3,414 


If these increments were the only 


Chart 1.—Public assistance caseworkers: Median salary, by State, 1950 
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explanation of the variations in salary employment, when employees reach 
by length of employment, a leveling the maximum of their salary range, 


off would be expected at 3 or 5 years of 


but no increase for longer service 


Table 5.—Executive heads of local public assistance offices: Median salary 
and size of office, 1950 



























































Number of Total Executive heads by number of social work 
Median social work | number of employees in local offices ! 
State salary | employees | executive 
in median-} heads of 
Size office ! | local offices 1 2 3-5 6 or more 
Total and per- 
cen! dis- 
tribution !_ _- $3, 033 4 23,073 18.6 17.7 31.9 31.9 
States with 100 or 
more executive Percent 
heads of local 
pihtielintititets 2, 734 2 160 35.6 30.0 25.6 8.8 
Iilinois........... 3, 515 7 103 1.0 11.7 34.0 53.4 
| ERE RRR EERE 2, 940 3 123 29.8 29.8 28.1 12.4 
Kamsas_-_-........ 2, 818 3 100 29.0 24.0 29. 0 18.0 
Massachusetts 3__ 2, 958 2 156 40.4 20. 5 24.4 14.7 
Michigan _.-..... 3, 164 4 140 17.9 18.6 30.0 33.6 
Missouri _.......- 2, 492 5 113 9.7 12.4 54.0 23.9 
6 2, 697 4 246 22. 4 16.3 30.1 31.3 
SE 2, 829 3 119 37.0 18.5 26.9 17.6 
Wisconsin - _..... 3, 569 4 101 11.0 13.0 55.0 21.0 
States with 50-99 Number 
executiveheads 
of local offices: | 
Alabama-..-..-..- 3, 260 5 65 0 | 2 40 23 
Savecece 2, 274 3 74 2 | 34 36 2 
California... ..._- 4, 425 19 64 2 | 6 8 44 
Colorado. ....-..- 3, 026 3 61 21 yg 15 16 
Indiana-__........ 3, 071 5 91 1 | 4 51 35 
inipianions 4, 029 10 60 0} 0 6 of 
Minnesota. -..... 3, 567 4 90 12 | 19 40 | 16 
Mississippi_-- -.. 2, 508 5 82 3 | 10 50 | 19 
Montana-......- 2, 846 2 50 | 29 | ll 5 | 5 
Nebraska --...... 2, 497 3 82 | 17 | 35 24 6 
New York_-_-_--... 4, 083 20 65 | 0) 0 4 61 
North Carolina _. 3,410 5 OF 3 17 40 34 
Oklahoma- ---..- 2, 982 y 74 | 2) 5 17 50 
Pennsylvania_-___ 4, 200 12 | 82 | 1 6 18 57 
Rico_._..- 1, 935 3 71 2 34 27 7 
South Dakota... - 3, 096 2 59 30 15 8 3 
Tennessee -_.-... 2, 700 4 92 9 20 39 24 
States with fewer 
than 50 execu- 
tive heads of 
local offices: 4 
Alaska 5 2 2 1 | 0 
14 0 | 2 7 5 
13 0) 0 0 13 
12 0 0 0 12 
3 0 0 0 3 
30 14 5 8 3 
5 33 (®) () (*) (®) 
il 0 0 2 9 
20 1 2 + 13 
8 0 0 2 6 
7 3 2 5 27 
30 5 3 13 9 
SE kt Ee REN 49 33 ll 4 1 
if Silda dena belie dpkaaaip aa cenwtiticreininin 32 7 2 10 13 
OS) a Be Se 5 0 | 0 0 5 
 ., , RR eee 45 0 | 0 14 31 
518 8 | 2 7 1 
25 11 | 4 7 3 
5 0 | 0 0 5 
29 0 | 1 6 22 
8 0 | 0 0 s 
23 13 5 5 0 




















1 Medians and percentages based on data excluding 
a few employees who did not report salary or size of 
local office 


2 ents all executive heads of local offices, 
inclu a few working primarily on child welfare. 
Differs from total number of local offices administer- 


ing public assistance and child welfare services in the 
United States. Some local-office heads did not sub- 
mit data; some positions were vacant; and more than 
one was re for some local offices. No 
State data are s for Nevada and the Virgin 
Islands, for which no heads of local offices were 
reported, and for Delaware and the District of 
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Columbia, which have no local offices. Includes one 
director reported for the agency in the District of 
Columbia. Includes also a few —— who did 
not report data on salary or size of office. 

3 Excludes data for 166 local offices, 105 of which 
have no full-time executive head; the other 61 did not 
report data on executive head. 

* Nocomputations made for States with fewer than 
50 employees. 

5 Includes only heads of local child welfare services 
offices. Nolocal-office heads were reported for public 
assistance. 

* Data not reported. 


should be expected to occur. The 
larger average salaries for persons em- 
ployed 10 years and longer reflect not 
a Nation-wide tendency to continue 
to increase salaries for service beyond 
5 years but the influence of a few 
States—notably New York—with com- 
paratively high salaries and a large 
number of long-time employees. Of 
the more than 4,500 workers in the 
country who had been with their pres- 
ent agency 10 years or more, more 
than one-fourth were employed in 
New York, where the salaries of more 
than two-fifths of all caseworkers 
were $2,800 or more and where most 
of the lowest-paid workers earned as 
much as the average salary in other 
States. 

“Other social workers.”—The group 
classified as “other social workers,” 
like that of “other executives,” is 
heterogeneous in the functions repre- 
sented, and their salaries vary widely 
as a result. Included in this group are 
the medical and psychiatric social 
workers, other special social work con- 
sultants, researchers, and other em- 
ployees in social work positions who 
do not carry caseloads and are not in 
key executive or administrative posi- 
tions. Like the “other executive” 
group, these employees were fairly 
evenly distributed over a wide salary 
range; their median annual pay was 
$3,419. 


State Variations 


Salaries of public assistance work- 
ers in 1950, like almost everything 
else related to the assistance pro- 
grams, varied widely among the 
States. Median salaries that are sta- 
tistically reliable ° could be computed 
for 27 States for directors and direc- 
tor-workers combined. Salaries paid 
to all executive heads in these States 
ranged from a median of $1,935 in 
Puerto Rico to $4,425 in California; 
the median State was Oklahoma, 
where the average executive’s salary 
was $2,982 (table 5). When the 27 
States are distributed by size of sala- 
ries earned by executive heads of local 
agencies, they fall in the following 
groups. 


5 Medians were not computed for States 
with fewer than 50 employees in the speci- 
fied groups (executive heads and case- 
workers), since valid interstate compari- 
sons cannot be made on small numbers. 
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Median salary 
gofexecutive | Number State 
heads 

Less than $2,500 4 | Nebr., Mo., Ark.,P.R. 

2,500-2,999....... 10 | Okla., Mass., Lowa, 
Mont., Va., Kans., 
Ga., Tenn., Ohio, 
Miss. 

3,000-3,499_...... 6|N. C., Ala., Mich., 
8. Dak., Ind., Colo. 

3,500-3,000....... 3 | Wis., Minn., Ill. 

4,000 and over 4 | Calif., Pa., N. Y., La. 








The direct relation between the 
salary of an executive and the size of 
the office that he heads seems ap- 
parent in a State-by-State compari- 
son, as it is for the Nation as a whole. 
Only a few States, however, had 
enough directors and director-work- 
ers to permit valid statistical conclu- 
sions. Still, the States with the lowest 
median salaries appear, by and large, 
to be those with more small offices, 
while those with the highest salaries 
seem to have a majority of large 
Offices. 

For caseworkers, median salaries 
could be computed reliably for 44 
States. Caseworkers’ earnings aver- 
aged from as little as $1,380 a year in 
Puerto Rico and $1,956 in Arkansas to 
$3,279 in the District of Columbia and 
$3,088 in Hawaii (table 6); the State 
paying the highest median was Wash- 
ington ($3,059). Average salaries for 
the other States fell between these 
amounts, as shown below. 








Median salary | 
ef caseworkers | Number State 
Less than $2,000. | 3 | P.R., Ark., R. 1. 
2,000-2,399_...... 17 | Mo., Miss., Nebr., N. 
| H., Md., Ga. W. 
Va., 8. C., Va., Ky., 
Iowa, Ala., N. Mex., 
| Colo., Conn., Ind., 
Mont. 
2,400-2,799_ ...... 18 | Tenn., N. C., Kans., 
Okla., La., Pa., Ohio, 
Ill, Fla., Mass., N 
J.,Ariz. Utah, Oreg., 
| Wis., Mich., N. Y., 
Calif. 
2,800 and over... 6 | Maine, Minn., Texas, 


} 
| Wash., Hawaii, and 
| D.C. 

| | 


In general, salaries were compara- 
tively low in New England, the South- 
east, and the Northwest, about aver- 
age in the Central States, and highest 
in the middle-eastern States, the 
Southwest, and the Far West (chart 
1). Within some regions, however, 
there was great disparity in salary 
levels. In New England, for example, 
Maine paid caseworkers the sixth 
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highest average salary in the Nation, 
while Rhode Island paid an average 
below that for all other States except 
Arkansas and Puerto Rico. In the 
Southwest region, Texas had the 
fourth highest average salary for case- 
workers in the Nation, while its neigh- 
bor, New Mexico, ranked twenty- 
ninth. 


Table 6.—Public assistance caseworkers: 


Reasons for State Variations 
Presumably the considerable inter- 
state variation that exists in salaries 
paid public assistance workers should 
be traceable to differences in the edu- 
cational background of workers, in 
State fiscal ability, in general salary 
levels for public employment within a 
State, or in another important factor 


Annual salary, by amount,and median 


salary, 1950 












































Total Amount of annual salary 
State number of Median 
case- 
workers | Mss (han 2200290 |, —_—o 
Total number and percent- | 
age distribution !......... 21,973 6.9 26.0 40.8 26.3 $2, 569 
Percent with specified salary ! 
States with more than 100 
caseworkers 
Ss 04.0 socteuuensenentate _ it ee 72.8 Fis Unaniaitaniiielanins 2, 273 
ARB. Snkis -ctdiicdititit 156 | 64.1 35.9 1, 956 
California sadam 2, 068 5 9.3 42.9 47.3 2, 784 
RE PS eh en a 58.7 37.8 3.5 2,360 
Connections... .cccosscccesans a 60. 9 32.3 6.8 2,364 
 wevesceus oganeee gS 20.5 Fae th Locneptienenth 2, 578 
Georgia - . SSacecinehks 300 | 33.0 34.0 31.7 1.3 2,170 
TT i ocinenimnanatsieaaaiel 1,010 4.9 28.9 52.7 13.6 2, 531 
Indians. ESE ¢ 416 | 12.7 38.5 29.6 19.2 2, 382 
BRIT. ni cteiunnmapnibendniell 220 1.8 94.5 1.8 1.8 2, 244 
A wniniswongiwaloanamenaed 295 23.4 18.0 4 yp ee 2,429 
RGU . 5s tsbudssdisoniel 262 | 8 98.1 LS Mika 2, 241 
la eae 6 BA 691 | “1 46.2 24.7 23.9 2, 438 
IIL... 0s Wb wcdbsucc seus 262 | .8 72.1 25.2 1.9 2,160 
Massachusetts...............- 586 9.5 25.9 28.3 36.3 2, 591 
Sinirceccuhinacgdaennes 1,054 2.0 2.9 60.7 34.4 2, 726 
NR i wondicddgabinnin 343 et: Oe: 7.6 36.3 %.1 2, 872 
DE. ccammennocieitibina’ 225 | 34.2 YS 5 en 2.7 2, 051 
EE AGS SE 624 | 45.2 43.9 10.3 -6 2,029 
OO ae 181 36.5 55.2 7.7 .6 2, 058 
Wel ME << ccoccscaaseeaten 260 2.7 14.6 55.0 27.7 2, 598 
et ee ee 906 hivicckd~.. cl 55.8 44.2 2, 308 
) Eee ee eats 4, 343 1.8 9.9 44.9 43.5 2, 767 
North Carolina..............- gS eae” 48.7 49.2 2.2 2,407 
CORR contienuntncsqniebiiien 1,031 9.7 14.5 71.3 4.6 2,487 
CE. cocccunascccseoesen 623 10.1 29.2 GOT Viccsesecbeun 2, 435 
QUID sn tittcadinananpnabeticniind BO bicnees~- kh 1.0 64.2 34.8 2, 662 
Pennsylvania. -.-.-............. Pg ens 42.0 42.8 15.2 2, 452 
Pusrte ee. Wo hss 132 98. 5 3. OS hie Ld hee 1,380 
DN EEE ORETISS 135 61.5 22.2 ) 3 4S eee 1, 963 
South Carolina. -.............. 255 1.2 97.6 We S Wareusgeunan 2, 202 
ee EE ee ee 326 .6 49.1 47.9 2.5 2,401 
pa canasuanashateeuennte GES fecacccaccsiialinenae 15.9 $4.1 2, 881 
OR ER Ee. | 214 | 24.3 38.8 33.2 3.7 2, 213 
5 RR RRB Spine ee Se ar ee 26.3 73.7 3, 059 
West Virginia. ............... 206 37.4 33.0 yf See re 2,198 
Cj Eee 356 1.7 16.1 42.0 40.3 2, 697 
| Number with specified salary 
States with 50-99 caseworkers: 
MMUIUEIS « o'. adccapctcctcctbeie 62 | 0 23 38 1 2, 606 
District of Columbia.......... 55 | 0 0 0 55 3,279 
I eines nihehitetinanidauidutints 88 | 0 0 13 75 3, 088 
RR EES SIO TE FS | 85 | 0 0 33 52 2, 863 
DED, .. dntitncinnbanesitenee 50 | 0 26 24 0 2,392 
New Hampshire. -_............ 53 | 17 34 1 1 2, 146 
Bi nk tintttclitaentnititeodad 60 | 0 12 48 0 2, 646 
States with fewer than 50 | 
caseworkers: ? 
I aici aia 0 | 0 0 0 © bicnpccmtone 
p> EMRE EF: 25 | 3 11 9 ewig ond 
RE. .. b pnncecdunntiitiecuagaiiie 44 0 0 29 ) | £ ene 
SS ion cs biel ccarepaiaaannel 13 | 0 0 0 WP Toceceacnnsek 
North Dakota. ............... 33 | 0 1 23 O38. «:5at4-2... 
South Dakota................ 42 | 0 3 39 YS 
VORMNGING: .. . i cwidscacddethbed: 23 | 0 2 18 we taken 
Virgin Islands. .........-..-.. 5 | 5 0 0 @ hoe 
WOE oc causasnasanuien 17 | 0 0 4 Se ee 

















1 Based on data excluding a few employees who did 


not report amount of ‘ 


No computations made for States with fewer than 


workers. 


50 caseworkers; Alaska, which operates the lic 
assistance program through fee agents, had = 





Table 7.—Distribution of States by 

median salary and amount of edu- 
cation of public assistance case- 
workers 




















Number of States, by median salary 
Percent with 
8 | 

Less $2, 800 

better! | Total | than mired and 
$2, 000 | over 

Total..... 244 leek | 6 
Less than 25... 4 1 Se Lh eedtt 
Wiis.saie! 8 1 2 Pik cts: 
50-74.5_....... _ 8 ewes 7 9 | 4 
75and over.... 12 1 5 4 | 2 














1 Data include caseworkers with bachelor’s degree 
only, with bachelor’s degree and some graduate social 
work study, and with graduate-level courses but no 
bachelor’s 


2 Medians not computed for States with fewer than 
50 caseworkers. 


less easily measured than the others— 
that is, public attitudes towards the 
work public assistance employees are 
doing. But exploration of these several 
factors affords no easy explanation of 
the State differences. Possibly the 
effects of all are so intermeshed that 
the relationship of any one to salary 
levels is difficult to isolate. 

Interstate differences in the educa- 
tional background of public assistance 
workers cannot be used to explain 
State salary differences. A distribution 
of States by caseworkers’ salaries and 
education is given in table 7. In 19 of 
the 24 States paying a median salary 
of $2,400 or more, at least half the 
caseworkers had a bachelor’s degree 
or better.° On the other hand, all but 
seven of the 20 States paying less than 
$2,400 also had college graduates in 
half or more of their casework jobs, 
and one State, paying an average of 
less than $2,000, had college-trained 
workers in 9 out of 10 jobs. Of the 12 
States that had persons with a bache- 
lor’s degree in as many as 3 out of 4 
jobs, six paid less than $2,400 and six 
paid $2,400 or more. 

The relative fiscal ability of the 
State as reflected in per capita income 
also seems to have little controlling 
influence on State salary differences. 
States paying the larger salaries * for 
caseworkers were almost equally di- 


* Data include caseworkers with bache- 
lor’s degree only, with bachelor’s degree 
and some graduate social work study, and 
with graduate-level courses but no bache- 
lor’s degree. 

The average used here is the median of 
the State median salaries. 
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vided between those above the na- 
tional averagé in income and those 
below. Similarly, the number of poorer 
States paying above-average salaries 
to caseworkers was almost as large as 
the number paying comparatively low 
salaries. 

While differences in the educational 
background of the workers and the 
relative fiscal ability of the States 
seem to give little help in explaining 
interstate differences in salaries, gen- 
eral salary levels for public employ- 
ment within States and public atti- 
tudes appear to have an important 
influence on what States pay their 
public assistance workers. 

In an attempt to determine the re- 
lationship between salary levels paid 
to public assistance workers and to 
persons in other similar public jobs, 
comparisons have been made, State by 
State, between salaries paid directors 
and school principals and between 
amounts paid caseworkers and teach- 
ers. In both comparisons, the public 
assistance workers—who have less 
professional training, as a group, than 
public school employees—came out 
second; that is, principals generally 
made more than directors, and teach- 
ers were, on the whole, better paid 
than caseworkers. Principals received 
higher average salaries than heads of 
local public assistance offices in about 
three-fourths of the States with 
roughly comparable salary data for 
both groups. Teachers did better fi- 
nancially in about two-thirds of the 
States with comparable data. 

Although public assistance workers 
did less well in salary, relatively, than 
the school principals and teachers, 
there is enough relationship between 
the salaries paid the two groups to in- 
dicate that the salary level for public 
workers within the State is one factor 
affecting the earnings of public as- 
sistance workers. Of 36 States with 
roughly comparable data for salaries 
of teachers and caseworkers, two- 
thirds had the same general salary 
level for both groups; one-third of the 
States paid above-average ® salaries to 
both and another third paid below- 
average salaries. 

It is difficult to measure the effect 
of public attitudes on salaries paid to 


* The average used here is the median of 
the State mean salaries. 





public assistance employees. That 
they probably are an important factor 
in most States is shown by the fact 
that, in 25 of 42 States, those paying 
below-average salaries made below- 
average assistance payments and less- 
than-average fiscal effort to support 
the public assistance programs, as 
measured by the percent of income 
used for assistance payments. Simi- 
larly, those with above-average sala- 
ries were also above average in size of 
assistance payments and fiscal effort. 

Of the 21 States that paid above- 
average salaries to their public as- 
sistance caseworkers, 15 also made 
payments to their aged assistance re- 
cipients that were greater than the 
national average; 13 of these 15 States 
had to give more-than-average finan- 
cial support to their public assistance 
programs in order to maintain them 
at those levels. On the other hand, 14 
of the 21 States paying less-than- 
average salaries also gave assistance 
at levels below the national average; 
in 12 of these 14 States the financial 
support given to the public assistance 
programs was less than average (table 
8). Among the 21 States paying the 
lower salaries, only seven made more- 
than-average effort to support the 
public assistance programs, whereas 
all but six of the States paying above- 
average salaries had to exert relatively 
large fiscal effort to finance the pro- 
grams. 

It would be risky, on the basis of 
this comparison, to classify any State 
as to its attitude toward public as- 
sistance and the workers who admin- 
ister it, since factors not immediately 
evident may be affecting the State’s 
position in the Nation as to salaries, 
effort, and average payments. Roughly 
speaking, however, the pattern indi- 
cates that States are motivated more 
by what they want to do about public 
assistance than by their relative fiscal 
capacity. 

This is not to say that all States 
could do equally well if they wanted 
to. Especially in States with limited 
income, there undoubtedly is not 
enough money to administer all State 
functions at adequate or nearly ade- 
quate levels. These States have to 
weigh an increase in one program 
against its cost to other public serv- 
ices. Although the problem is greatest 
in the lowest-income States, such 


Social Security 
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choices must be faced in varying de- 
grees in all States. 


Changes in Salaries, 1946-50 


Public assistance salaries have in- 
creased recently, but the increases do 
not, on the whole, represent a tend- 
ency on the part of the public to put a 
higher premium on services rendered. 
Salaries paid to public assistance 
workers were higher in 1950 than in 
1946,° but in general the increases did 
little more than keep up with the in- 
crease in the cost of living, which went 
up 27.7 percent between the 2 years. 
Salaries for field representatives were 
increased 27.9 percent, and those for 
caseworkers, 29.7 percent. Salaries of 
directors and supervisors went up 36.6 
and 34.2 percent, respectively—some- 
what more than living costs. 

The practice of paying low salaries 
to public assistance workers may be 
rooted in the history of social work 
employment in public agencies and in 
the fact that the development and 
acceptance of social work as a profes- 
sion is fairly recent and still continu- 
ing. Large-scale employment of per- 
sons in social work positions in public 
agencies dates back only to the 1930’s, 
when the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and the Work Proj- 
ects Administration were organized. 
Under the FERA and WPA, because 
there were not enough trained re- 
cruits, a large number of untrained 
people—later trained on the job—-had 
to be hired to administer the huge 
public relief and work programs. Per- 
haps in part because they were un- 
trained, but certainly because all sala- 
ries were low in that depression 
period, the WPA and FERA employees 
in social work positions earned rela- 
tively low salaries. Social work thus 
moved into public employment at a 
low salary scale. 

It seems probable, also, that the low 
salaries are an indication that the 


*Vivian B. Norman and Dorothy R. 
Bucklin, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Table 8.—Median salaries of public assistance caseworkers, J 
old-age assistance payments, June 1950; and State fiscal I effort. calender 














year 1950} 
Item Number State 
States with above-average salaries. . 21 | oncccccocnnenagiboenteutiewieseenaaa ae 
e heveammnaeibs ~<a “Arie,” Calit” Kas sista Gdansk 
Above-average effort...... Z. y ass.. 
sy Okla, Or Oreg., Sian W Wash. ‘ 
Below-average fiscal effort --...- 2 wy ie 7” 
Below-average OAA payment. .-. 6 |. 20. ene pecstonss<gegnsiinaihdhiiammemiein medias 
Above-average fiscal effort. ..... 2 is, 
Below-average fiscal effort... ... 4|D wh Ill, Pa., Texas 
States with below-average salaries... 2 1. wo qonsopps qneheostlec cclpelbtae cise ake os 
Above-average OAA payments. - - 7 | -coccccecoehencdnconnsnandotmaeiinine ie 
Above-average effort...... 5 | Colo., Conn., Mont., N. H., R. 1. 
Below-average fiscal effort... 2 Iowa, Nebr. 
Below-average OAA payment... 14 fo sk ss anna cd Sahn es = 
Above-average fiscal effort. ..... 2 k., Mo. 
Below-average fiscal effort... __. 12 ra Ga., Ind., Ky., Md., Miss., N. C., N. Mex., 8. C., 





Tenn., Va., Ww. a. 





1 Averages used are the median ($2,418) of the State 
medians of salaries and the median of the State aver- 
ages and percents, Srey weenie , for average assistance 
payments and State fiscal effort (percent of income 
used for public assistance). Median salaries not 
computed for States with fewer than 50 caseworkers. 


public still does not entirely accept the 
fact that social work is a profession. 
This attitude, combined with the short 
supply of trained workers, probably 
accounts for the fact that in many 
States professional training in social 
work is not a prerequisite for em- 
ployment in social work positions, ex- 
cept those obviously requiring special 
knowledge or skills.’° 

Each profession, as it has developed, 
has had to win public acceptance of 
the need for specialized training for 
the service provided. For centuries, for 
example, women nursed the sick in 
their families, but no special nursing 
techniques or skills, except those 
based on common sense and sympa- 
thetic interest, were recognized. With 
technical developments in medicine, 
the necessary nursing skills could be 
learned only through professional 
training, and nursing came to be ac- 


*” The position held, for example, by 
medical-social consultants; by training or 
field supervisors, who carry certain kinds 
of supervisory or educational responsi- 
bility; or by child welfare workers, who 
provide certain special services and who 
in many States must, under present re- 
quirements for newly hired workers, have 
at least 1 year of social work training. 


 ahen Pay pred sontmabeige s o wP ow yee oo 
Puerto Rico next rn nae 
slary But takes below-aven to old 


age assistance reci, at A 
average makes a Mbyte bn cat wad pms 
to old-age ts. 


cepted as a service to be provided by 
skilled practitioners. Similarly, the 
problems of the disadvantaged and 
the troubled were dealt with, until 
recently, only on the basis of common 
sense and sympathetic interest, and 
no other special skills for such work 
were recognized. 

Social work is still a new profession 
—newer than all the others with 
which salary comparisons were made 
at the beginning of the article. It has 
been only within the last 50 years that 
special knowledge and skills have been 
delineated and taught in schools of 
social work. The profession is still in 
the process of formulating and gain- 
ing acceptance for agreed-upon stand- 
ards for professional training and 
clearer identification of who is a “so- 
cial worker.” Higher compensation for 
social work services that are truly pro- 
fessional may come as (1) the social 
work profession develops a more uni- 
versally accepted definition of the 
field; (2) commensurate professional 
standards are enforced; and (3) these 
standards are understood and sup- 
ported by the public as necessary to 
protect the quality of the social serv- 
ices made available to the community. 
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Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951: 
Financial and Actuarial Aspects 


The benefit provisions and legislative history of the 1951 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act were summarized in the 
February Bulletin. In this issue the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration discusses the financial and actuarial 
implications of the amended law, with special emphasis on the 
provisions coordinating in some measure the railroad program 
with old-age and survivors insurance. 


HE 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act in- 
clude provisions for transfer- 

ring the wage records of short-term 
railroad workers to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Congress also pro- 
vided for a financial interchange be- 
tween that program and the railroad 
retirement program designed to place 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund in the same position it 
would have held if all railroad em- 
ployment had always been covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
provisions for financial interchange 
are of special interest both to the per- 
sons administering the programs and 
to the general public, since they estab- 
lish the first coordination of this type 
between public retirement programs. 
The amendments (Public Law 234) 
were adopted in October 1951. They 
had been preceded by hearings in both 
Houses of Congress and went through 
a number of changes in the course of 
their legislative history.t One version 
of the bill would have made the finan- 
cial interchange the subject of a joint 
study by the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the Railroad Retirement 
Board to be submitted to Congress by 
1956, but the law as enacted made it 
immediately effective. This timing 
had been strongly urged by both the 
Federal Security Agency and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in their testimony 
before the congressional committees, 
and it was also agreed to by the 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

2See Robert J. Myers and Wilbur J. 
Cohen, “Railroad Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1951: Benefit Provisions and 
Legislative History,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, February 1951. 
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employee group sponsoring the bill.’ 


Financial Interchange 
Provisions 


According to the statement of the 
Railroad Retirement Board on H.R. 
3669, the purpose of the financial in- 
terchange provisions in that bill is as 
follows: 


It is an over-all adjustment to com- 
pensate the railroad-retirement sys- 
tem for the savings it affords to the 
social-security system from the sepa- 
rate existence of the former. The re- 
coupment of these savings contributes 
to making it possible to increase bene- 
fits as provided in the bill without 
affecting the financial soundness of 
the railroad-retirement system. The 
bill, in substance, declares it to be the 
Congressional policy that the social- 
security system shall neither profit 
nor lose from the existence of the 
separate railroad-retirement system. 
Because the railroad-retirement sys- 
tem covers an older group and a group 
which is in other respects a higher- 
cost segment of the national working 
population, it has achieved savings to 
the social-security system by remov- 
ing that higher cost segment from the 
coverage of that system. The bill uti- 
lizes these savings for increasing bene- 
fits under the railroad-retirement sys- 
tem without increasing the tax rates 
for the maintenance thereof.’ 


2See Report of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on S.1347 
(S. Rept. 890, 82d Cong., 1st sess.) , Oct. 4, 
1951, p. 14. As stated there, the wording in 
the section was drafted jointly by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 

* Report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 3669 (H. 
Rept. 976, 82d Cong., 1st sess.) , September 
19, 1951, p. 63. 


by ROBERT J. MYERS* 


In the testimony of the Social Se- 
curity Administration before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee it was argued, on 
the other hand, that the separate 
existence of the railroad retirement 
system would not result in a saving 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. On the question of whether 
the group covered by the railroad sys- 
tem is a higher-than-average-cost 
group, the Administration said: 


While it is true that for this group 
there are certain elements making for 
higher costs, on the one hand, other 
factors are present which act in the 
opposite direction. “Higher cost” fac- 
tors include an older age distribution 
and perhaps a lower average retire- 
ment age (because of the availability 
of larger benefits) .On the other hand, 
“lower cost” factors include a higher 
wage level and a higher proportion of 
men (since women have superior mor- 
tality, lower average retirement age, 
and less regular employment, all of 
which increase costs and more than 
offset their lower cost due to having 
relatively less in supplementary and 
survivor benefits) .* 


The financial interchange provi- 
sions finally adopted are designed to 
provide for such continuing adjust- 
ments that, whatever the true situa- 
tion proves to be, the general objective 
of placing and maintaining the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund in the same position it would 
have been if railroad service had al- 
ways been covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance will be achieved. 


Cost Effects of Coordination 
Provisions 


According to the testimony of the 
Railroad Retirement Board on 8.1347, 
as introduced, the provisions of that 
bill would have resulted in an “initial 
debt” of $700 million “owed” by the 
railroad retirement account to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. This amount would be more 


* Senate Hearings, pp. 547 and 548. 
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than offset by annual transfers in the 
future, based on the developing ex- 
perience, from the trust fund to the 
railroad retirement account. It was 
estimated that the transfers would 
range generally from about $10 mil- 
lion to $60 million and average about 
$34 million a year.° 

On the basis of these estimates, the 
representative of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association testified that, 
since the net effect was a flow of funds 
to the railroad retirement system, 
there would be no need to transfer the 
“initial debt.’”® Instead, equitable 
treatment would be accorded both sys- 
tems if the railroad retirement pro- 
gram merely paid interest on this 
amount, with the interest payments 
being more than offset by the annual 
transfers for future developing ex- 
perience. This is the procedure estab- 
lished in the final legislation. 

The result of handling the financial 
interchange in this manner would, on 
the basis of -Railroad Retirement 
Board estimates, be future annual 
transfers from old-age and survivors 
insurance to railroad retirement aver- 
aging about $13 million for the bill as 
introduced.’ Accordingly, under these 
estimates the old-age and survivors 
insurance system would not only have 
to transfer such amounts but would 
also under this bill have had the cost 
of granting wage credits for railroad 
service for employees having less than 
10 years of such service. 

Leaving the $700 million “initial 
debt” in the railroad retirement ac- 
count would result in the latter re- 
ceiving 3-percent interest® on this 
amount but having to pay to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund only about 2'-percent interest, 


"Senate Hearings, p. 238. The average 
figure is based on the level-cost calcula- 
tions, which show a gross reimbursement 
to railroad retirement for future experi- 
ence of 0.65 percent of a $5.2 billion an- 
nual payroll (Senate Committee Report, 
table III, items D and III, p. 16). 

* Ibid, p. 241. 

"The average figure is based on the 
level-cost calculations, which show a net 
reimbursement to railroad retirement for 
future experience amounting to 0.25 per- 
cent of a $5.2 billion annual payroll 
(Senate Committee Report, table III, item 
Ill, p. 16). 

*The statutory minimum interest rate 
provided by the Railroad Retirement Act 
for investments of the railroad retirement 
account. 
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since that is the average interest rate 
of the trust fund currently. The rail- 
road system would thus have a “net 
profit” (at the expense of the General 
Treasury) of $5% million per year. 

Estimates for 8.1347, as introduced, 
were also presented in the testimony 
of the Social Security Administration. 
They agreed with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board estimate in the amount 
of the “initial debt” but indicated that 
the flow of funds would at all times be 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the trust fund and would average 
about $35 million a year on a net basis, 
assuming the “initial debt” would not 
be transferred.® 

The provisions of the final legisla- 
tion (notably the retention of the pre- 
vious law’s work clause applicable to 
retirement benefits) have an impor- 
tant effect on the financial interrela- 
tionships between the two systems. 
The Railroad Retirement Board esti- 
mate for the introduced bill (a net 
annual transfer from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund aver- 
aging $13 million, or 0.25 percent of 
railroad payroll) is reduced consider- 
ably and in fact reversed for the law 
as enacted (a net annual transfer to 
the trust fund averaging about $1.5 
million, or 0.03 percent of payroll) .*° 
Correspondingly, an estimate pre- 
pared on the assumptions used in the 
Social Security Administration testi- 
mony would show a much larger aver- 
age transfer to the trust fund, prob- 
ably somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $45—50 million per year. 

The two sets of estimates agree on 
the cost to old-age and survivors in- 
surance of including the short-service 
railroad employees under that pro- 
gram rather than under the railroad 
program. Where the difference arises 
is in the estimates of whether the 
separate existence of the railroad re- 
tirement system does or does not re- 
sult in a saving to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. According 
to the Railroad Retirement Board 
estimate, this saving amounts to 0.82 


* Senate Hearings, pp. 541-563 (espe- 
cially pp. 551-553). Also see Senate Com- 
mittee Report, p. 16, which indicates how 
the average figure was derived (net reim- 
bursement to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance for future experience of 0.69 percent 
of a $5.2 billion annual payroll). 

%” Senate Committee Report, table I, 
item F minus item E of column 1, p. 11. 


percent of railroad payroll. According 
to the Social Security Administration 
figures (which use the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board estimate of the cost 
for short-service employees), the 
separate existence of the railroad re- 
tirement system increases costs for 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system by 0.12 percent of railroad 
payroll or about 0.005 percent of the 
covered payroll under old-age and 
survivors insurance,” 

The figures given earlier reflect the 
combined effect of the financial inter- 
change provisions and transferring 
the short-service railroad employees 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. It would have been possible 
for Congress to have enacted only one 
of these two provisions. The independ- 
ent effect on the old-age and survivors 
insurance system of the financial in- 
terchange provisions as they related 
to the introduced version of 8.1347, 
modified for a $300 monthly wage 
base, is indicated in the following 
tabulation: 

















Percent of railroad 
pa 
Item Social 
Retire- | Security 
ment Admin- 
istration 
estimate | estimate 
Transfer from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund 
to railroad retirement ac- 
Oe eR ES TEER .25 - 
Cost to old-age and survivors 
ce for 
employees !. _..............| 
Savings to old-age and survi- 
vors insurance because of 
separate existence of railroad 
MESES Tataee PTT a TS - 82 —.12 








1 Cost of paying abditionsl Senetinne, tome weap 
credits given for railroad service, 

Source: Committee Report, table III, item 
ITI, and table IV, footnote 4, pp. 16 and 17. 


As was indicated above, since the 
legislation provides for continuing 
transfers between the two systems, 
future experience will definitely indi- 
cate whether the “savings to the old- 


4 The Senate Committee Report (p. 16) 
states that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration testimony “denies the existence of 
any savings to the social security system 
from the separate existence of the railroad 
retirement system” but that “this denial 
is not supported” by the figures. As indi- 
cated here, however, the Social Security 
Administration estimate shows the exis- 
tence of a small “loss” to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. 








age and survivors insurance system 
because of the separate existence of 
the railroad retirement system” are 
positive or negative. 


Operation of Interchange 
Provisions 

Although the over-all objective of 
the financial interchange provisions is 
simple, the provisions themselves are 
somewhat complicated. They are sum- 
marized in the box on page 18. 

A specific numerical example will 
help to clarify the manner in which 
the adjustment might work out under 
the provisions of section 5(k) (2). It is 
emphasized that the figures used are 
purely hypothetical and are not esti- 
mates of what the situation may be. 
Thus, many of the assumptions are 
made merely to show how different 
situations would be handled rather 
than to indicate how events will de- 
velop. First, assume that the interest 
rate, as calculated under subpara- 
graph (D),” is 2% percent for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 (de- 
termined as of May 31), and 2% per- 
cent, 2% percent, and 25% percent, 
respectively, for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. Assume further 
that all events take place at the latest 
time permitted. The following events, 
listed in their chronological order, 
would then occur. 


Event 1—On January 1, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (A), 
it is determined that as of June 30, 
1952, the amount in the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would 
have been $17,100 million if railroad 
service had always been covered, as 
against an actual trust fund of $16,400 
million, so that the “initial debt” is 
$700 million. 

Determining the size that the trust 
fund would have been if railroad 
service had always been covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance is a 
relatively simple matter and may be 
done quite precisely, since the deter- 
mination depends on past experience 
and does not involve prediction or 
projection into the future. The addi- 
tional taxes from railroad employ- 
ment for each year back through 1937 


“The computation is similar to that 
used in determining the interest rate for 
new investments for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 
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are readily calculable, since the rail- 
road payrolls are known and the 
pertinent old-age and survivors in- 
surance tax rates can be applied 
against them (after proper allowance 
for the $3,000 maximum annual tax- 
able wage during 1937-50 and $3,600 
thereafter). The amount of addi- 
tional benefit payments that would 
have been made each year can also be 
readily calculated from proper sam- 
ples, although this procedure is some- 
what more complicated. Then the 
additional administrative expenses 
can be approximated from the actual 
administrative expenses of both agen- 
cies. 

Finally, these additional tax re- 
ceipts, benefit payments, and admin- 
istrative expenses can be added to the 
actual figures, plus interest at the 
actual rate earned on the trust fund 
each year in the past so as to yield 
the resulting hypothetical accumu- 
lated trust fund. 


Event 2.—On January 1, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
the interest is determined for the 
fiscal year 1953 (at a rate of 2% per- 
cent) on the amount of the “initial 
debt” determined in Event 1. This 
amount ($1534 million) is immedi- 
ately transferred to the trust fund 
from the railroad retirement account. 
Since the interest was due June 30, 
1953, payment was 6 months late and 
the trust fund has lost about $150,000, 
but the loss will be made up by the 
yearly determination of “the position 
of the Trust Fund.” Moreover, in 
future years, the interest on the “ini- 
tial debt” is to be paid promptly when 
due according to the provisions of the 
law. 


Event 3.—On June 15, 1954, in ac- 
cordance with subparagraph (C), it 
is determined that as of June 30, 1953, 
the holdings of the trust fund would 
have been $19,625 million if railroad 
service had always been covered, as 
against an “actual” trust fund of 
$19,600 million, made up of $18,900 
million of assets in the fund (includ- 
ing the interest received January 1, 
1954, under Event 2) and the $700 
million “initial debt” under Event 1. 
Accordingly, there is a “current defi- 
cit” in the trust fund amounting to 
$25 million. 


Event 4—On June 25, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
the $25 million of “current deficit” ag 
of the end of the fiscal year 19§3, 
determined under Event 3, is trang. 
ferred from the railroad retirement 
account to the trust fund. With this 
amount is transferred about $550,000 
in interest thereon (at the rate of 2% 
percent, applicable to the fiscal year 
1953) for the 11 months and 25 days 
following the end of the fiscal year 
1953. 


Event 5—On June 30, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
interest (at the rate of 2% percent) 
is determined for the fiscal year 1954 
on the “initial debt” of $700 million, 
determined in Event 1. This interest 
amounts to $16.6 million and is im- 
mediately transferred from the rail- 


road retirement account to the trust 
fund. 


Event 6—On June 15, 1955, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
it is determined that as of June 30, 
1954, the trust fund would have been 
$22,750 million if railroad service had 
always been covered as against an 
“actual” trust fund of $22,800 million, 
made up of $22,100 million of assets 
in the trust fund (including receipts 
under Events 2, 4, and 5) and $700 
million of “initial debt.” Accordingly, 
there is a “current surplus” of $50 
million in the trust fund. This 
amount due the railroad retirement 
account can be handled in either of 
two ways—by paying it to the rail- 
road retirement account within 10 
days along with accumulated interest 
(the reverse of Event 4), or by off- 
setting it against the “initial debt” 
determined in Event 1. If the latter 
procedure is followed, as presumably 
it will be, the $50 million is offset as 
of July 1, 1954, against the “initial 
debt.” 


Event 7—On June 30, 1955, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
interest (at the rate of 24 percent) 
is determined for the fiscal year 1955 
on the “initial debt” of $700 million, 
determined in Event 1, minus the $50 
million offset under Event 6. This 
interest amounts to $16% million and 
is immediately transferred from the 
railroad retirement account to the 
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trust fund. It will be noted that the 
procedure in Event 6—making the 
offset effective at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1955—-yields the proper re- 
sult for interest determination. The 
$50 million “current surplus” is deter- 
mined as of June 30, 1954, and, ac- 
cordingly, is offset against the “initial 
debt” at that time. Interest for the 
fiscal year 1955, accordingly, is only 
on the difference between these two 
items. 


Event 8—On June 15, 1956, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
it is determined that as of June 30, 
1955, the trust fund would have been 
$27,290 million if railroad service had 
always been covered. The “actual” 
trust fund is, however, $27,250 million, 
made up of $26,600 million of assets 
(including receipts under Events 2, 4, 
5, and 7) and $650 million that repre- 
sents the difference between the “‘ini- 
tial debt,” determined in Event 1, and 
the offset made in Event 6. Accord- 
ingly, there is a “current deficit” of 
$40 million in the trust fund. 


Event 9—On June 25, 1956, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
the $40 million of “current deficit” 
as of the end of the fiscal year 1955, 
determined under Event 8, is trans- 
ferred from the railroad retirement 
account to the trust fund. To this 
amount is added almost $1 million in 
interest (at the rate of 2% percent, 
applicable to the fiscal year 1955) for 
the 11 months and 25 days following 
the end of the fiscal year 1955. 


Event 10.—On June 30, 1956, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
interest (at the rate of 254 percent) is 
determined for the fiscal year 1956 on 
the “initial debt” of $700 million, 
determined in Event 1, minus the $50 
million offset under Event 6. This 
interest amounts to about $17.1 mil- 
lion and is immediately transferred 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the trust fund. 


Actuarial Cost Estimates 


The actuarial staff of the Railroad 
Retirement Board presented a number 
of cost estimates for the various bills 
introduced and the changes made as 
legislative action developed. Most of 
these cost estimates were on the basis 
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of a single figure representing the net 
level premium required to support 
the benefits in perpetuity, taking into 
account interest at the rate of 3 per- 
cent.?4 

The resulting level premium costs 
can be compared with what is, in 
effect, the level contribution rate for 
the system—that is, 12% percent of 
payroll, which is the combined em- 
ployer-employee rate effective for all 
years after 1951 (the 1951 rate was 12 
percent). 

The estimated level premium costs 
under the old law, the various bills 
considered, and the final legislation 
are shown below. 


Plan Cost as percent of payroll 
ORG Wa dks RR HS ies oS 12.60 
H.R. 3669 (and 8.1347) 

oe tmtrodwuced. ... iiss che cclteweas 13.90 
H.R. 3755 (and 8.1353) 

OS TRORSIDOR: o.nc.0:6uncaddieniec’ 115.70 
H.R. 3755 (and S. 1353) as revised.. 14.40 
es Gn” pecécccknstuseuteecseeee 13.49 


H.R. 3669 as reported to House... 14.71 
H.R. 3669 as passed by House ....' 16.40 
H.R. 3669 (and S.1347) as passed 


i1Estimates developed for this article on 
basis of official figures of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, modified for consistent 
payroll base and approximate benefit pro- 
visions. 


The cost figures are all on a com- 
parable basis as to the total equivalent 
level annual payroll assumed—$4.9 
billion when the maximum taxable 
and creditable wage is $300 a month, 
$5.3 billion for a $350 wage base, and 
$5.5 billion for a $400 wage base. 





% The use of a single cost figure here 
and in the succeeding discussion does not 
mean that the actuarial estimates can be 
made so precisely. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has always recognized this 
fact in its presentation of a single cost 
figure—for instance, in its Fourth Actu- 
arial Valuation, which states: “It should, 
however, be realized that it is virtually 
impossible with respect to a system of 
this size in which there is great variability 
in basic factors to develop a precise cost 
figure. At best, the level rate ... can be 
looked upon as the most probable point 
in a range within which the true costs of 
the system lie.” (Annual Report of the 
Railroad Retirement Board for Fiscal Year 
1949, p. 175.) This same general conclu- 
sion was stated in the Second Actuarial 
Valuation: “No precise figure can be set 
down as to the exact cost of the benefits 
provided under the Railroad Retirement 
Act.” (Annual Report of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for Fiscal Year 1943, p. 
119.) 


According to these figures, the old 
law was almost exactly in 
balance, since its cost was 
the same as the future contribution 
rate. H.R. 3669, as introduced, had 
a cost estimated to be about 14 per- 
cent of payroll in excess of the con- 
tribution rate. The substantial bene- 
fit increases provided were partly 
offset by savings resulting from the 
higher wage base of $400, the appli- 
cability of the old-age and survivors 
insurance work clause, the financial 
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elimination of benefits for short- 
service railroad employees. 

H.R. 3755, as introduced, had a cost 
estimated at more than 3 percent of 
payroll higher than the contribution 
rate because the substantial benefit 
increases were not offset by any sav- 
ings. For similar reasons, the revision 
of this bill would still have cost 
almost 2 percent in excess of the con- 
tribution rate. 

H.R. 4641 was estimated to cost only 
about 1 percent of payroll in excess 
of the contribution rate, in part be- 
cause of the smaller benefit increases 
provided for retired workers and in 
part because of the savings due to the 
introduction of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance work clause. 

H.R. 3669, as reported to the House, 
had an estimated cost fairly close to 
that of the revised H.R. 3755, which 
it closely paralleled except for pro- 
viding an increase in survivor benefits. 
As passed by the House, however, H.R. 
3669 had the highest cost of any of 
the bills—almost 4 percent of payroll 
in excess of the contribution rate. 
This substantial difference resulted 
from the introduction of spouse’s 
annuities and the incorporation of 
the “old-age and survivors insurance 
minimum guarantee” benefit provi- 
sion."* 

S. 1347, as passed by the Senate, 
had an estimated cost of about 1% 
percent of payroll in excess of the con. 
tribution rate, or roughly the same 
as the original version of the bill, since 
the changes raising the cost (lowering 
the wage base, eliminating the old- 
age and survivors insurance work 
clause, and increasing slightly the 
retirement annuities) offset those de- 


4 See the Bulletin, February 1952, pp. 
7-11. 
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Financial Interchange With Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


PROVISIONS OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT FOR FINANCIAL INTERCHANGE 
WITH OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE SYSTEM: 


Section 5. (k) (2) (A) The Board and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator shall determine, no later than January 1, 1954, the amount 
which would place the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund (hereafter termed “Trust Fund”) in the same position in 
which it would have been at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, if service as an employee after December 31, 1936, had been 
included in the term “employment” as defined in the Social Security 
Act and in the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


(B) On January 1, 1954, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
at the close of each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954 . . . the Board shall certify .. . for transfer . . . to the 
Trust Fund, interest for such fiscal year at the rate specified in sub- 
paragraph (D) on the amount determined under subparagraph (A) 
less the sum of all offsets made under subparagraph (C). 


(C) At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and each fiscal 
year thereafter, the Board and the Federal Security Administrator 
shall determine the amount, if any, which if added to or subtracted 
from the Trust Fund would place such Trust Fund in the same position 
in which it would have been if service as an employee after December 
31, 1936, had been included in the term “employment” as defined in 
the Social Security Act and in the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act.... 


(D) For the purposes of subparagraphs (B) and (C), for any fiscal 
year, the rate of interest to be used shall be equal to the average rate 
of interest, computed as of May 31 preceding the close of such fiscal 
year, borne by all interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
then forming a part of the public debt; except that where such average 
rate is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum, the rate of interest 
shall be the multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum next lower than 





such average rate. 











creasing the cost (reducing, on the 
whole, the amounts of the survivor 
and dependent’s benefits) . 

The cost of the legislation finally 
enacted is estimated at almost 2 per- 
cent of payroll in excess of the con- 
tribution rate. The cost was increased 
somewhat over that of the bill passed 
by the Senate because the former 
wage base of $300 a month was re- 
tained as contrasted with the $350 
base provided in the Senate version. 

The lack of balance between the 
cost and the contribution rates indi- 
cated above undoubtedly was one of 
the important reasons for the adop- 
tion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
51, which calls for a congressional 
study of the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, including its relationship with 
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old-age and survivors insurance. Dur- 
ing the hearings, many witnesses 
testified that a margin of 1 percent 
of payroll between cost and contribu- 
tion rate was reasonable and could 
readily be acceptable; their argument 
was based on the consistent over- 
statement of costs in the past. This 
overstatement had occurred primarily 
because of the steadily rising wage 
level during the past decade. As wages 
rise, the cost of the system, like the 
cost of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, is decreased when measured as 
a percentage of payroll because of the 
weighted benefit formula, under which 
workers with low wages receive bene- 
fits that are proportionately higher 
than those with higher wages. Rais- 
ing the maximum wage base reduces 





the cost of the system for this same 
reason. 

The distribution of the estimated 
level premium cost of 14.43 percent of 
payroll under the final legislation, by 
the various categories of benefits and 
other cost items, is indicated below. 








Item Cost as percent 
of payroll 

Net level premium cost.....__. 14. 43 

Retirement benefits _ - Se 12.00 

Age annuities and pensions ae 7.74 


ms annuities payable before 


A widow’s annuities ? 


pone GIB wiinccscccecnccene 
a death payments .._.._ 
Heak ual death payments__-._..... 


Other costs and credits: 
Allowance for minimum and maxi- 
mum provisions -_................ 28 
Administrative expenses 
Net financial interchange with old- 
age and survivors insurance ?____. .6 
i Lf eR Te ee 4—1,30 








1 Pensions are o- taken over from former railroad 
pension plans in 193 

2 Includes the relatively small amount of widower’s 
and t’s annuities. 

presents net balance of credits to old = 

neato insurance trust fund of taxes (bo’ 
and future) at old and survivors ‘ooulaeas olen 
based on all rai employment (level cost of Yo 00 
pra over credit from trust fund on account of 
additi benefits that would have been payable 
under old-age and survivors insurance with respect 
to employees with at sine 10 years of railroad service 
(level cost of 5.97 pe: 

4 Credit item to oy meet the benefit and adminis- 
trative costs; relates interest at a rate of 3 percent on 
the present account to the $4.9 billion annual payroll. 


Source: Senate Committee Report, table I, p. 11. 


By far the greatest part of the cost 
is for retirement benefits for persons 
aged 65 and over—that is, for age 
annuities (most of which are payable 
to those over age 65) and for disability 
annuities payable after age 65. Asa 
result of the financial interchange 
provisions, there is a small cost to the 
railroad retirement system for net 
transfers to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, amounting to 
0.03 percent of railroad payroll. 

On the whole, these provisions, 
along with that transferring short- 
service employees to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system, have 
financial advantages for the railroad 
retirement program. Although the 
estimate indicates a small transfer 
of funds from the railroad retirement 
system, it does not indicate specifically 
the savings due to the removal of the 
short-service employees, which is 
taken into account in the estimated 
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cost of the various benefits. Accord- 
ing to this estimate the railroad re- 
tirement system might have a rela- 
tively small amount to transfer to the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, but the amount is far more than 
offset by the employer and employee 
contributions with respect to the 
short-service employees that the rail- 
road retirement system, in effect, col- 
lects and retains. No benefits other 
than the residual death payment, 
which in virtually all cases will either 
not be due or not be claimed because 
of the survivor’s lack of knowledge, 
can be payable by the railroad retire- 
ment system with respect to the wage 
records on which these contributions 
are based. 

Year-by-year projections of the es- 
timated operation of the railroad re- 
tirement program were presented 
during the hearings only for the old 
law and for H.R. 3669 as introduced.® 
Under the old law the benefit dis- 
bursements for the calendar year 1952 
were estimated at $357 million, which 
represents 55 percent of the estimated 
contribution income of $649 million. 
Under H.R. 3669, as introduced, the 
estimated benefit disbursements for 
1952 were $460 million, or 62 percent 
of the estimated contribution income 
of $739 million (an increase from the 
contribution income under the pre- 
vious law because of the higher maxi- 
mum taxable wage base). For the 


% Senate Hearings, pp. 217 and 238. 


legislation enacted, a comparable 
estimate of the benefit disbursements 
for 1952 is $462 million,*® or 71 per- 
cent of the estimated contribution 
income of $649 million (same as the 
contribution income under the old 
law because of no change in the tax- 
rate schedule and wage base). Bene- 
fit disbursements under the new law 
in 1952 will be about $105 million 
higher than under the earlier provi- 
sions, an increase of almost one-third, 
and will represent about 9 percent of 
covered payrolls. 


Administrative Workloads 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance of the Social Security 
Administration will have a large 
amount of additional administrative 
work as a result of the new railroad 
retirement legislation, primarily be- 
cause of the transfer of the short- 
service cases and the provisions re- 
stricting duplication of benefits under 
the two programs. 

New claims arising from the trans- 
fer of wage credits for workers who 
die or retire with less than 10 years 
of railroad service will average about 
16,000 a year in the immediate future. 
In order that the Railroad Retirement 
Board may adjust its retirement bene- 
fits for those who are also receiving 


4* Estimate made by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Later estimates of the pay- 
ments in 1952 are slightly lower—$340 
million under the old law and $440 mil- 
lion under the present law. 


old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, the Bureau must process immedi- 
ately a backlog of about 32,000 cases, 
while the future workload will vary 
between 10,000 and 15,000 cases each 
year. 

Further, old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits will have to be recal- 
culated for individuals currently on 
the rolls who have had some railroad 
earnings since 1936. Any increases 
will, on the whole, be relatively small, 
so that this work has been budgeted 
for 1953, when the recalculations will 
be made and adjusted payments made 
retroactively to November 1, 1951. It 
is estimated that 60,000 old-age in- 
surance beneficiaries will be affected. 
Dependent’s benefits will also be in- 
volved in about one-third of the cases. 

The additional administrative work 
for the Social Security Administration 
described above will, in the long run, 
be reimbursed by the railroad retire- 
ment system through the operation 
of the financial interchange provi- 
sions. Any such extra expenses will, 
as is the case for all administrative 
costs, be paid out of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, which 
will be decreased thereby. Accord- 
ingly, the difference between the 
“actual” fund and the fund that would 
have been accumulated if railroad 
service had always been covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance will 
be increased, and the transfer from 
the railroad retirement account will 
be that much larger. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Proposed Budget for 
Social Security and 
Related Programs, 1952-53 


The Budget submitted by President 
Truman for the fiscal year 1952-53 
includes budgetary expenditures esti- 
mated at $85.4 billion and budget re- 
ceipts, under present tax laws, 
estimated at $71.0 billion. The ex- 
penditures are the largest proposed 
for any year since World War II. In 
referring to the size of the Budget, 
President Truman expressed his hope 
that budget expenditures can be re- 
duced after the fiscal year 1953-54 
when “we should have completed most 
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of our currently planned military ex- 
pansion.” 

More than 75 percent of the total 
expenditures included in the Budget 
are for major national security pro- 
grams and related programs, such as 
economic stabilization. Expenditures 
for all other Government programs 
will be nearly $1 billion less than the 
total anticipated for the current fiscal 
year. For some programs the amounts 
would be reduced, but for others the 
present level would be held or raised. 

The Budget message cites the gains 
made in social insurance as a result 
of the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and goes on to recom- 


mend an additional increase in old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 
Because of the rising wage level, it is 
pointed out, the receipts of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
are greater than needed to meet the 
costs of the present scale of benefits. 
The average old-age benefit could be 
raised by about $5 a month, which 
would bring the average amount paid 
to a retired worker to $47, without 
necessitating any increase in the pres- 
ent schedule of contribution rates. 
The presentation of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund opera- 
tions includes an estimate of an ad- 
ditional $225 million expenditure for 
this purpose in 1952-53. The Presi- 
dent also recommended that coverage 
be further extended to include “mem- 
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Table 1.—Summary of estimated ex- 
penditures for pera security and 














related peourems under present and 
elise t gislation, fiscal year 
195. 1 
{In millions} 
Expenditures 
Source of funds ad Pro- 
Total | legis- | Posed 
lation lation 
With cist. $6, 904 | $6, 579 $325 
General funds--.-.......... 2,865 | 2,765 100 
Trust funds, total........| 4,089 | 3,814 225 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance trustfund..| 2,562 | 2,337 225 
ere trust 
RS ihe. FT oreo 707 r 6 eee ae 
Railroad retirement ac- 
SiS ts ntirinice ss 447 ge 
Federal empl ’ re- 
tirement funds. ---... 322 gg aC 














Includes placement and unemployment insur- 
ance activities of the Department of Labor and the 
Railroad Retirement Board, classified under ‘‘labor’’ 
in the Budget. 


Source: The saeg wh the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year ing June 30, 1953. 


bers of the Armed Forces, public em- 
ployees, farmers, farm and household 
workers not regularly employed by a 
single employer, and other employed 
groups not covered by a publicly spon- 
sored insurance system”; that the 
existing limitation on taxable earn- 
ings ($3,600 a year) “be brought up 
to date”; and that provision be made 
for permanent and total disability 
protection. 

Upward adjustments in monthly as- 
sistance payments are justified, Presi- 
dent Truman stated, in view of in- 
creases in the cost of living. To this 
end, the Budget includes $100 million 
for proposed legislation providing ad- 
ditional help to the States, on a 
matching basis, to achieve more ade- 
quate assistance levels. 

In addition, the President recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted to 
provide aid for medical education and 
local public health units and urged 
that Congress give consideration to 
his recommendations of April 6, 1950, 
for improvements in the Federal- 
State system of unemployment insur- 
ance. 


Expenditures 


Total expenditures for social secu- 
rity and related programs in 1952-53 
from both general funds and trust 
accounts are estimated at $6,904 mil- 
lion (table 1), of which $2,865 million 
would be from general funds and 


$4,039 million from trust accounts. 
Most of the total will be spent for 
programs under existing legislation; 
$325 million is for the proposed legis- 
lation increasing old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits and the 


amount of Federal aid for public as. 
sistance payments. No amounts are 
included in the Budget, however, for 
the other recommended changes in 
social security and related programs. 

Estimated expenditures for public 






































Table 2.—Expenditures and recommended new obligational authority, ex. 
cluding trust accounts, for social security and related preqname, fleeal years 
1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 

{In millions] 
Expenditures Recom- 
mended 
P or | new 
rogram or agency peey Estimated obligational 
1950-51 l outharity 
| 1951-52 | 1952-83 | fOr 1968 
Total, including proposed legislation ........................| $2,569 | $2,879 | $2,865 
Total, excluding proposed iegislation......................... 2, 569 2, 879 2, 765 $2 
Placement and unemployment insurance administration: 
ee eR TOR etree. eee am 183 189 192 204 
i i NER ER eR, 6 10 ll TT 
Retirement and dependents’ insurance: | 
ES SS Ee as a 608 773 723 73 
eer terme. coreee are | VAS LR Ai SF eee 7 7 3 3 
Public assistance: 
Federal Security Agency: 
Peer ee oa 2 OT. kk... ak ; 1,187 1, 182 1,142 
Pro |S | AE CE RR ace, Pea Te 100 ' fo 

Aid tos 1 groups: | 
Vocational rehabilitation (Federal Security Agency) ........... 17 22 24 4 
School lunch (Department of Agriculture). .___.......-........ 83 84 83 83 

Indian welfare and other (Department of Interior and other) --.| 37 45 61 63 

Accident comppermatee (Doparisoent RS eee 27 37 37 37 

Promotion of public ith (Federal Security Agency and other) -| 305 382 341 268 

Crime control and correction (Department of Justice and other)__| 109 133 | 133 135 

Defense community facilities and services (Federal Security | 

apne Risse. Ce Boe its tb ick iki. eek Ratioaxted 15 | 16 |... 2c 
\ 





Source: The Budget . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953. 


Table 3.—Social security and related trust fund operations, fiscal years 1950-51, 
1951-52, and 1952-53 


[In millions] 























Estimated 
Fund and item | ome 
| 1951-52 | 1952-83 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 
ipts: 
Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance contributions) ............__- | $3,120 $3, 850 $4, 030 
SS ES AP SR SE. BBO 2 291 342 407 
Expenditures (benefits and administrative expenses): 
EE ITL EES ea ee eee Ssiminndbebidia dg cdiie’ Rlaiiaae |} —1,568 | —2,059 —2, 337 
aa 2 legislation Seer Mere Se ER A cemeccenedt bead BR ieee, —2%5 
a NS Fo alg sa, le ees Bn gies... ccocccacscnccccdccuss | 1,842 2, 133 1, 875 
SEE ee, Te CF 2s 14, 725 16, 858 18, 733 
Unemployment trust fund: 
ipts: 
Deposits by States and railroad unemployment taxes. «Anca ncaa 1,378 1,319 1,351 
PRs dibs « :cnteeind deci 6 cei cctdescas Mitiiinn = 0 dbdiipiiplesan Spite apd } 164 182 208 
Expenditures (State and railroad withdrawals for benefits) ..............- | —898 —856 -707 
a Te a Cage ve TREES aRaTS FIRE So, Fe ea eee on St CPE SLS yee | 644 645 852 
ee coc ccbinhobapdemesliinetes 8, 068 8, 713 9, 565 
Railroad retirement account: 
Receipts: | 
— li he as atl IER ai teeter | 608 773 yo 
DME Added inden cehsdbohse adoodadadcccoqhliidbscncabdnsovtduo 70 79 
Expenditures (benefits, salaries, and expenses) - -.-.-....-........-...-... —321 —397 —447 
UND IS 25 5G a sce be eel cbasckcccccncnctocdaccnoccccceue 357 455 366 
ED UID Oaks deities ctehlld sce enews 0c dédiimacdsububasnnnaie 2, 445 2, 900 3, 266 
—— ~~ rao retirement funds: 
pts: 
EE ELE LL CO ES PE 378 415 413 
Transfer from Budget accounts and other_...........................-.-. 305 310 = 
EES EACLE. SSE ES a ay SL a a ee RE 165 189 
Expenditures (annuities, refunds, and expenses) .......................--- | —270 —300 —322 
Dee eRe ee EE RET TS ER Se ae ee ee | 578 614 772 
tis. ln enncapipegpnaencdshesuwe 4, 418 5, 5, 804 
Source: The Budget ... for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1958. 
Social Security 
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assistance in 1952-53 constitute more 
than 43 percent of the $2,865 million 
to be spent from general funds for 
all social security and related pur- 
poses (table 2). Caseloads for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, and the Federal grants 
for these programs, have recently 
been declining, largely because of high 
employment and the strengthened 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. The proposed increase of $100 
million in Federal aid for public as- 
sistance would, however, make total 
grants larger in 1952-53 than in the 
present fiscal year. 

One-fourth of the estimated total 
is accounted for by transfers of pay- 
roll taxes, collected from railroad 
workers and employers, to the rail- 
road retirement trust account. 

The remainder is for administra- 
tion of the placement and unemploy- 
ment insurance services, aid to special 
groups—which includes the school 
lunch program and vocational re- 
habilitation—accident compensation, 
crime control and correction, defense 
community facilities and services, and 
public health. The decline in the 
amount proposed for public health 
in 1952-53 results from the curtail- 
ment of outlays for hospital construc- 
tion, reflecting the Administration’s 
policy of holding new construction to 
a minimum. 

Recommended grants to State and 
local governments, including those 
called for under proposed public as- 


Table 4.—Social insurance contribu- 
tions and taxes collected, fiscal years 
1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 











{In millions] 
; Estimated 
Program ae ail 
1951-52) 1952-53 
ll ARES $5,679 | $6,569 | $6,740 
Employment taxes-__-..... 5,303 | 6,157 6, 330 
Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act. ....... 3,120 | 3,850 4, 030 
Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act........ 234 257 269 
Taxing Act --.. 578 7 690 
Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act... 10 10 ll 
Deposits + hae og de 1,363 | 1,300 1,330 
| employees retire- 
Ment acts, employee 
contributions... ....... 375 412 410 














‘State payroll tax collections for unemployment 
Smrance deposited in the Federal unemployment 


Source: The Budget . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1968. 
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Table 5.—Appropriations, transfers, and expenditures, Social Security 
tration, for grants to States and administrative expenses, fiscal years 1950-51, 


1951-52, and 1952-53 























{In thousands] 
Appropriations and transfers Expenditures { 
Bureau and item Enacted Estimated 
Actual, or banner Actual, ; 
1950-51 | proposed, 1952-53 1950-51 
1951-52 1951-52 1952-53 
Total, Social Security Administration: 
Including proposed legislation - .... $1,392,432 |$1, 273, 544 |$1,360,629 $1, 201,445 ene} 364, 198 
Excluding proposed legislation. -... 1, 392, 432 | 1,273, 544 | 1,260,629 | 1,291, 445 | 1,304,436 | 1, 264, 198 
Grants to States, total: 
Excludingproposed legislation...) 1,310, 290 | 1,181, 600 | 1,170,000 | 1,21a,8a3 | ieauaaen | Leime Had 
xcluding pr ¢oe} 1, , 181, ‘ : li 
Salaries and expenses.............- 78,488 | | 88,310 90, 629 73, 929 "as WP er 
OnerOis . 635K. cased 3, 604 S,7R4; |. cRidbssidd 3, 604 3, 734 |.u-- 2.2. 
Bureau of Old- -Age and Survivors 
Insurance 
Salaries and expenses wep tae 13830 Fee 356,988 | '360,270 | *%62,100 52, 571 60, 351 62, 573 
Reimbursement to general fund for 
administrative expenses. -| £17,538 | 423,740 | 424,000 17, 538 23, 740 24,000 
Reimbursement for benefits payable 
to survivors of certain World War 
EE VOUS so acinsanenranasootnat 3, 694 5, TOO ccntesSice 3, 694 3, 734 }....2.22. ‘ 
Bureau of Pyle ad 
CN I on eintnceecinmianl 1, 280, 000 | 1,150,000 | 1,140,000 | 1,185, 764 | 1,179,928 | 1,140,000 
Proposed lonistetion, grants to States. |...........]........... 100, 000 100, 000 
and expenses. ........-...... 1, 463 1,668 1,649 1,404 1,622 1,657 
Children’s Bureau: 
Gautts to Sentns a 30, 250 31, 500 30, 000 28, 058 32, 443, 33, 111 
Salaries and expenses. .-.............. 1, 500 1, 595 1, 587 1,442 1, 564 1, 586 
Bureau “rd Federal Credit Unions, sal- 
Cae 761 822 1,078 737 8338, 1,058 
Office of “the mumissioner, salaries 
Od CRPONINI ain nin do cintisccegneinks - 215 215 — 214 213 
Rh nccncccapscceesccesesace| «BD |uccscnnccaginauponscenel 7 Te tn nn 























‘Includes a proposed supplemental amount to 
meet cost of salary increases in the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in 1952, 

3? Reimbursement to old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund for expenses incurred in 
benefits to survivors of certain World War 
erans. 


I ne 
sistance legislation and that part of 
hospital construction grants going to 
private nonprofit institutions, total 
$1,742 million and make up more than 
60 percent of estimated budgetary 
expenditures for social security and 
related programs in 1951-52. Grants 
for these purposes constitute 58 per- 
cent of all present and proposed 
grants to State and local governments, 
as defined in the Budget, for the fiscal 
year 1952-53. 


Trust Fund Operations 


Both the receipts and expenditures 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund are expected to continue 
to rise in 1952-53 (table 3). The net 
accumulation of the fund, after allow- 
ance for the proposed increase in 
benefit payments, is expected to be 
$1,875 million. The balance on June 
30, 1953, is estimated at $18,733 mil- 
lion, as compared with $16,858 million 
at the close of the current fiscal year. 

The tax receipts of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund are expected to be 


3 its maximum amount for salaries and 
expenses payable fom the oldvage and survivors in- 

ON pandas propriation amounts not sep- 
arately available. ‘D 


The Budget . . 


Source: ; Fiscal Ending 
June 30, 1958, oe ma 


lower in the fiscal years 1951-52 and 
1952-53 than in 1950-61 because firms 
that have had low unemployment will 
pay lower taxes. Despite increased un- 
employment in certain areas, the level 
of unemployment and of benefit ex- 
penditures is also expected to be lower 
in both years than it was in 1950-51. 
The net accumulation of the fund 
during 1952-53 is expected to be $852 
million as compared with $645 million 
during the year ended June 30, 1952; 
total assets on June 30, 1953, are esti- 
mated at $9,565 million. 

The balances of the railroad retire- 
ment account and the Federal em- 
ployee’s retirement funds are expected 
to increase during 1952—53 and to total 
an estimated $3,266 million and $5,804 
million, respectively, on June 30, 1953. 
It is estimated that the combined bal- 
ances in all the trust funds for social 
security and related purposes will 
total more than $33 billion by the end 
of the current fiscal year and about 
$37 billion by June 30, 1953. 

Social insurance tax collections con- 
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tinue to occupy an important place 
in our total fiscal picture. These col- 
lections, including State deposits in 
the unemployment trust fund of $1,- 
330 million, are estimated at $6,740 
million for the fiscal year 1952-53 
(table 4). 


Budget for Social Security 
Administration 


Excluding proposed legislation, total 
appropriations and transfers for the 
Social Security Administration will 
be slightly less in 1952-53 than in the 
current fiscal year. Including pro- 
posed legislation, however, the total 
will be somewhat higher—$1,361 mil- 
lion as compared with $1,274 million. 
Of the 1952-53 total, 93 percent is for 
grants to States, including the pro- 
posed increase in public assistance 
grants. 

The amount recommended for sala- 
ries and expenses in 1952-53 is slightly 
higher than the amount for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Total recommended 
budget appropriations for the Social 
Security Administration for 1952-53 
are $1,275 million, or only 1.5 percent 
of recommended new obligational 
authority for the year. 

Total budgetary expenditures of the 
Social Security Administration are 
estimated at $1,278 million in 1952-53. 
With the anticipated administrative 
outlays of $87 million from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and benefit payments of $2,250 mil- 
lion, total expenditures would be 
$3,614 million. 





Public Assistance 
Recipients Newly Eligible 
for OASI Benefits 


Certain changes in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program made by 
the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increased the amount 
of benefits payable to current benefi- 
ciaries; others immediately qualified 
for benefits many persons who had 
formerly been ineligible: Some of 
the latter group had been receiving 
public assistance at the time the 
amendments were enacted. For these 
recipients, the new insurance benefits 


1The effect of the increase in benefits 


was discussed in the Bulletin for Septem- 
ber 1951. 
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usually resulted in a reduction in the 
amount of assistance received and 
were sufficient in some instances to 
eliminate the need for assistance en- 
tirely. 

From September 1950 through Sep- 
tember 1951, data were collected each 
month on the number of assistance 
recipients on the rolls in September 
1950 who received new insurance bene- 
fits, the action taken with respect to 
the public assistance payment as a 
result, the amount of the insurance 
benefits, and the amount by which 
assistance payments were reduced.” 
The totals represent the cumulative 
effect of the monthly changes that 
occurred during the first 13 months 
that the new provisions were effective. 
Only one payment adjustment or 
other action for each assistance re- 
cipient is included, and the totals are 
the closest approximation that can be 
made of the effect that the liberalized 
insured-status provisions have had on 
assistance payments to persons re- 
ceiving assistance at the time the new 
provisions became effective. 

The effect of the newly awarded 
benefits on the public assistance rolls 
was slower for several reasons than 
the effect of the increase in benefits 
paid to current beneficiaries. Assist- 
ance agencies were generally aware 
of the benefits being currently re- 
ceived by public assistance recipients 
and could act fairly promptly when 
these benefits were increased to a new 
amount, which in most instances they 
could easily determine. In contrast, 
many of the “new eligibles” qualified 
on the basis of employment that had 
occurred several years before the re- 
ceipt of assistance and that was not 
known to the assistance agency. Un- 
doubtedly many recipients took the 
initiative in applying for benefits. 
Work histories known to assistance 
agencies accounted for the referral 
to old-age and survivors insurance 
field offices of many more. 

There still remained, however, some 
assistance recipients whose eligibility 
for benefits was not indicated by any 
of these sources and who were dis- 
covered only as their work histories 
were reviewed with them in conjunc- 


? Recipients of aid to the blind newly 
awarded old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were too few to provide a basis 
for analysis. 


Table 1.—Cases receiving old-age as. 
sistance or aid to dependent 
dren in September 1950 and 
rs for OASI benefits, selected 

ta 





——$ 


Old-age | , Aid to 
Item assistance a dent 





——_——. 


Total cates ........250-<c.00 2, 809, 537 653, 604 
Cases newly eligible for 

Pi dabéddadbocstebe 104, 688 4, 456 

Percent of total... ........ 3.7 0.7 
Monthly OASI benefits 

ee te ng A eee $2, 339, 441 $202, 534 
Monthly decrease in as- 

sistance payments _ - - . _. $2, 280, 102 $155, 662 
Average OASI benefit per 

case affected _..........-. $22. 35 $45. 45 











| Based on adjustments made between September 
1950 and September 1951. 


tion with the normal process of review 
of eligibility for assistance. Thus ap- 
preciable numbers of recipients newly 
eligible for insurance benefits were 
reported each month through Sep- 
tember 1951, at which time the new 
provisions had been in effect for a full 
year. While action had been taken 
on three-fourths of the payments 
affected by increased benefits to cur- 
rent beneficiary-recipients by the end 
of October 1950, slightly less than 
one-third of the cases involving the 
newly eligible recipients had been con- 
sidered by the end of December 1950, 
and it was February 1951 before action 
had been taken on half of them. 

The public assistance recipients who 
became newly eligible for insurance 
benefits were of several types. The 
largest group consisted of aged per- 
sons who had worked for 6 quarters 
or more in covered employment after 
1936 but not long enough to qualify 
for benefits under the requirements 
in effect before the amendments, and 
the aged wives of men meeting these 
qualifications. Other provisions of the 
amendments, such as those conferring 
eligibility for benefits on dependent 
husbands of female primary benefi- 
ciaries, resulted in some additional 
public assistance recipients becoming 
entitled. 

Most of the changes in old-age as- 
sistance were brought about by the 
provisions that made these groups 
eligible; the aid to dependent children 
program was more affected by the 
liberalized provisions for children of 
old-age beneficiaries and survivors of 
deceased wage earners. One of the 
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most important provisions permitted 
the inclusion of time spent in World 
War II military service in determining 
the number of quarters a deceased 
wage earner had spent in covered em- 
ployment. This provision made elig- 
ible the children of a substantial num- 
ber of World War II veterans who had 
died before the amendments had been 
enacted. Liberalization of the condi- 
tions under which child benefits can 
be paid on the wage record of a de- 
ceased mother, and of eligibility on 
the basis of a stepfather’s wage record, 
also affected some families receiving 
aid to dependent children. Some of 
the assistance recipients who became 
eligible for old-age benefits had young 
children who, as a result of the 
parent’s eligibility, became eligible 
for child benefits.* In measuring the 
effect of the provisions under which 
recipients became eligible for benefits, 
no attempt has been made to segre- 
gate the effects of the individual pro- 
visions, each of which affected some 
recipients. 

The slower impact of the new bene- 
fits on public assistance payments in- 
evitably resulted in the reported ef- 
fects being more influenced by con- 
current developments than were the 
actions taken when existing benefits 
were increased. The 13-month period 
during which these adjustments were 
made was one of rising prices, and 
State action in recognizing increased 
living costs tended to reduce the sav- 
ing in assistance funds attributable 
to new benefits. Because of savings 
and additional funds resulting from 
the 1950 amendments, a number of 
States were able during this period 
to put into effect other policy changes 
that tended to meet need more ade- 
quately rather than reduce assistance 
costs. 

Other factors, however, tended to 
increase the reported saving in as- 
sistance funds and must also be taken 
into account. The most important 
was the fact that many recipients 
were unaware of their eligibility and 





* Provision for mothers of entitled chil- 
dren of living beneficiaries, and changes 
resulting in the inclusion of some addi- 
tional children, also increased the num- 
ber of new beneficiaries. Since these per- 
sons were in families already receiving 
benefits, their new benefits were ordi- 
narily treated by assistance agencies as 
increases rather than as new benefits. 
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Table 2.—Cases receiving old-age as- 
sistance or aid to dependent chil- 
dren in September 1950 and newly 


eligible for OASI benefits, by action 
on assistance payment ' 














Old-age Aidto dent 
assistance children 
Action 
Num-/| Per- | Num-/| Per- 
ber cent ber cent 
TERE i anerid 104,688 | 100.0] 4,456 100.0 
Cases closed - .... 11, 336 10.8 | 1,212 27.2 
Payments sus 
pended -___--_. 10, 043 9.6 305 6.8 
Payments re 
hylan 74, 709 71.4 | 2,414 54.2 
Payments not re- 
duced.........| 8,600 8.2 525 11.8 

















1 Based on adjustments made between September 
1950 and September 1951. 


did not apply for benefits promptly. 
When they did apply and became en- 
titled, many of them received an 
amount that included benefits for 
earlier months that was, of course, 
substantially greater than their con- 
tinuing monthly benefits. These re- 
troactive benefit payments were treat- 
ed in different ways by the State as- 
sistance agencies. In some States they 
were considered a permissible addi- 
tion to the recipient’s cash reserves, 
while other States deducted the 
amount of the benefit from assistance 
payments either by temporarily dis- 
continuing the entire payment or by 
prorating a deduction over several 
months. Deductions by either of these 
methods almost certainly account for 
the fact that the reported saving in 
assistance funds was greater than the 
amount of new benefit payments in 
some States. 

In States that place a maximum on 
individual assistance payments, many 
recipients needed more assistance 
than they had been receiving. For 
these recipients, need was met more 
fully as a result of the additional in- 
come when the assistance payments 
were not reduced. Actions of this type 
and policy changes generally explain 
the instances in which payments were 
not reduced as a result of the receipt 
of insurance benefits. 

Effects on old-age assistance—A 
total of 104,688 recipients, represent- 
ing 3.7 percent of all old-age assist- 
ance recipients in September 1950, 
had been awarded old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits by September 
1951 under the liberalized insured- 


status provisions of the 1950 amend- 
ments (table 1). Benefit payments to 
these aged persons totaled $2,339,441 
a month, an average of $22.35 per 
beneficiary. Reported decreases in 
payments of old-age assistance 
amounted to $2,280,102 a month. For 
reasons that have been indicated, 
there is some question as to whether 
savings of this size will continue. 

Cases were closed for 11,336 recipi- 
ents, or 10.8 percent of those who re- 
ceived insurance benefits for the first 
time (table 2). Since the average old- 
age assistance payment in September 
1950 was $43.79, almost twice the aver- 
age of $22.35 for the new benefits, only 
a relatively smal! proportion of the re- 
cipients had benefits as large as the 
assistance payments they had been 
receiving. Many of the recipients 
qualified for only minimum insurance 
benefits—$20 a month for old-age 
beneficiaries and $10 a month for aged 
entitled wives. 

An additional 9.6 percent of these 
assistance recipients had their pay- 
ments suspended. The suspensions 
ordinarily represented temporary dis- 
continuance, with the prospect of pay- 
ment being resumed at a later date. 
It is probable that many of these sus- 
pensions resulted from retroactive ini- 
tial payments, which provided the re- 
cipients with sufficient funds to 
manage without assistance for a 
month or more. Ultimately, assist- 
ance payments for most of this group 
are likely to be reinstated in reduced 
amounts. 

For most of these recipients (74,709 
or 71.4 percent), assistance payments 
were continued without interruption 
but reduced in amount. The remain- 
ing 8,600 recipients—8.2 percent of 
the group or about 1 out of every 12— 
were found eligible to continue re- 
ceiving assistance in the same amount 
as before they received their new bene- 
fits. Many of these recipients were 
in States where the operation of statu- 
tory maximums on the amount of as- 
sistance that could be paid had pre- 
vented need from being fully met. 
Others benefited from changes in 
State policy, or their own require- 
ments or resources changed, and the 
changes and their insurance benefits 
were taken into account concurrently. 

Effects on aid to dependent chil- 
dren.—Of the families receiving aid 
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to dependent children in September 
1950, there were 4,456 or 0.7 percent 
who by September 1951 had received 
new insurance benefits under the 
amended provisions. It is not surpris- 
ing that the percentage is substan- 
tially smaller than that for old-age 
assistance, since most of the families 
are eligible for aid to dependent chil- 
dren on the basis of the absence or 
incapacity of a wage earner under 
age 65. Neither of those situations 
confers eligibility for insurance bene- 
fits. Moreover, the reduction in the 
number of quarters required for in- 
sured status applied only to living 
wage earners and did not materially 
affect entitlement to survivor benefits. 

New insurance benefits received by 
families on the aid to dependent chil- 
dren rolls totaled $202,534 a month 
by September 1951, an average of 
$45.45 per family. Reported decreases 
in assistance payments at the same 
time amounted to $155,662. 

Of the families receiving new bene- 
fits, 1,212 or 27.2 percent had their 
assistance cases closed. Three out of 
5 of these closings occurred in 12 low- 


income States, 11 of which made pay- 
ments averaging less than $50 in Sep- 
tember 1950. 

An additional 305 or 6.8 percent of 
these recipients of aid to dependent 
children had their assistance pay- 
ments suspended. As in the old-age 
assistance cases, many of the dis- 
continuances were probably tempo- 
rary because of the receipt of retro- 
active benefits. 

A majority of the families affected 
— 2,414 or 54.2 percent of the group— 
continued to receive assistance pay- 
ments of reduced amount, while 525 
families or 11.8 percent were found 
eligible to receive the same assistance 
payment as formerly. Many of this 
latter group were in States where the 
operation of maximums on payments 
had limited the assistance received to 
amounts substantially below the rec- 
ognized need. 

Long-time effects on public assist- 
ance costs.—For the recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, newly paid insurance bene- 
fits amounted to slightly more than 
$2.5 million a month by September 


1951. The immediate reduction in as. 
sistance payments represented 96 per. 
cent of this amount. Even if this say. 
ing is somewhat reduced because of 
the partial restoration of assistance 
payments suspended on account of 
retroactive benefit payments, it would 
still exceed $2 million a month. 

The group on the assistance rolls is 
not static, and the persons who were 
recipients in September 1950 will 
gradually leave the rolls for one reason 
or another. The saving in assistance 
funds with respect to these particular 
individuals will decline as time passes, 
Other persons in the population also 
benefit, however, from the 1950 insur- 
ance provisions. While some of these 
persons may have to apply for assist- 
ance in the future, the amount of as- 
sistance needed will be less because of 
their entitlement to insurance benefits 
than it otherwise would have been. In 
the future, the reduction in savings in 
assistance funds due to discontinuance 
of assistance for September 1950 re- 
cipients will be partly offset by the 
addition to the rolls of these new re- 
cipients. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1952] 


































































































Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance p 
; Tem Read- 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits disability just- 
benefits 
fits ® ment 
Rail. | allow- 
Year and Total Service-| road | ®nces 
Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- men’s |Unem-| 
State | Read- | ploy- | Self 
Rail- | Civil road | jaws i - em- 
Social | Hoy | Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| *¥5 | Just. | ment | ployed 
Secu- ice | ans Ad- Rail- State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social e Act 2 veter- 
rity | ment | Com- | minis- | geen. | 5084 | “ice ‘Ad-| Secu- laws 1°/ ment ans 3 
Act mis- | tration * Retire- Other ® Insur- Acts 
Act | gion 3 rity ment Com- minis- | rity ones 
Act Act 5 a. tration*®; Act Act 0 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 
December....}.........-. 2,325.6) 255.6) 160.8) 2, 365.8 1,151.7) 141.7} 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2; 32.1 832.0 5.8) 34.9 3 
a | 
BN tscrcdl nctcemtimenaiboe 2,432.8; 256.3) 161.8) 2,364.9) 1,172.4; 142.5) 25.7) 1,000.6 33.0; 11.1 29.1; 39.3 971.7 6.0) 8.5 3 
February --.-}.......... 2,513.7; 257.2) 162.7) 2,365.6) 1,192.9) 142.8) 26.5) 1,001.4 30.6; 10.3 27.9) 28.4 $83.1 5.0) 46.8 2 
March..-.....}.......... 2,591.6; 258.1 163.2) 2,368.2) 1,217.6; 143.7| 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8) 11.9 30.2; 28.3 807.2 3.5) 38.7 2 
a. Koccmne tien. Reysicpiealtthaiont 2,650.6) 259.1 163.9} 2,370.8) 1,239.5) 144.8) 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4 12.2 31.6) 27.3 740.2 2.2) 27.9 vl 
yy. 2,704.5) 260.5) 164.5) 2,373.0) 1,264.4) 145.9) 29.1) 1,009.6 39.3) 12.0 30.5) 24.4 773.5 1.5) 10.4 | 
June. 2,748.2) 261.1 165. 4 2,373.6) 1,285.4 146.8} 29.9) 1,012.3 sy 11.2 32.2 22.3 821.4 1.2) 15.8 1 
Mb iewosssetiwciscdece 2,798.5; 262.0) 166.2) 2,374.9) 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5 30.1 10.3 29.0| 23.9 747.8 1.2) 19.5 l 
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RE ec 2,996.0) 267.1 171.0} 2,391.0) 1,383.0; 149.7) 34.5 1, 020. 3) 27. 8 7.6 27.2 28.9 797.3 -7| 31.6) (4) 
Amount of benefits * 
l ] } ) 
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thers etic. 1,085,488} 55,141/ 119,912 64, 933) 320, 561 25, 454 a 111,7 3,328) 13, 043)........ _Sa 344, 321)......... 14, 537/....... 
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BOO... ccmasosal 921,465) 97,257) 125,795, 72,961) 331,350) 57,763 ich cart 116,133; 17,830) 17,255) $2,857)....... 1, 4 Seana 917)..... ss 
)  __, Siete Bite 1,118,798; 119,009) 129,707| 77,193) 456,279) 76,942 a 144, 22, 146) 19,238; 5,035)....... 62, 385) $4,113 582) $102 
1945. ......... 2,065, 566; 157,391) 137,140) 83,874; 697,830) 104,231 =, Sra 254, 26,135) 23,431) 4,669/....... 445,866) 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
1946. ......... 5,149,761} 230,285) 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817)....... 333, 27, 267; 30,610) 4, 761! oat 1,094, 860 1, 491, 204) 39, 917 4% 
Gee 4,700,827; 299,830) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029, 153,109) 19, 283)..._... 382,515; 29,517) 33,115) 26,024 $11, 368 , 165 a | 39, 401 174 
a 4,510,041} 366,887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736) 36,011; $018) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572| 30, 843 426, 569) 28, 599 508 
Bae acitinn 080} 454,483) 240, 893 158, 973) 1,692,215; 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066) 30, 103,1, 737,279 386, 103, 596 559 
Beso -Rdiding 5,357,432) 718,473) 254,240 175,787) 1,732,208) 299,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579, 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,099|1,373,426) 32,987) 59,804 666 
WOR cmecnil 165, 560,522/1, 361, 046) 268,733 196, 529) 1, 647, 938 485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398 57, $37) 33,356; (*%) 26, 297 , 411 2,124) 20,217 110 
1950 | 
December....| 429,376) 90,461; 21,060) 15,554 139,188, 36,395) 3,625 953; 41, 486 ee] 2,496; 2,675) 2,979) 66,969 464, 2,145 32 
1951 | 
January -..... 461,640) 93,885) 21,113) 15,825) 139,445) 36,998) 3,647 997; 41,642 4 2,846; 2,974 3,401; 90,475 553; 3,037 2B 
February - .-- 441, 934 96,486; 21, 184) 15, 815 138,160' 37,605) 3,658) 1,009) 41,865) 4,314) 2,648) 2,508) 2,350) 71,369 391; 2,555 17 
Seb ted 449,759) 98,933) 21,255) 15,921 139,140; 38,326) 3,686) 1,006) 42,833) 5,815) 2,998; 2,980) 2,591 71, 584 315| 2,360 16 
_— Selintea titel 440,052; 100,694 21,334) 16,046 138,046 38,942) 3,719) 1,081) 42,832) 4,705 3,151 2, 957 2, 432) 62, 204 197; 1,608 M 
OF wctinnnd 451,242} 102,267; 21,424) 16,224 138,356; 39,614; 3,749) 1,133) 42,552) 5,385) 3,053) 3,097) 2,252) 70,799 146; 1,181 10 
June_-........ 1 \ 21,462; 16,296 36,336, 40,164) 3,775) 1,151| 43, = 4,501; 2,984 2,880) 1,999) 68,780 97 992 9 
pg aalnalle 447,533) 105,140) 21,522) 16,411) 136,877; 40,580) 3,796) 1,193) 43,325) 4,121) 2,688) 2,861) 2,023) 65,917 105 966 8 
August......-. 461,753; 107,018} 21,588) 16,656) 136,230) 41,101! 3,816| 1,217) 43,608 5,018) 3,030; 2,891; 2,808) 75,131 93) 1,544 4 
September - - - 446,741; 108, 21,615) 16,622 135,173; 41,669, 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4, 468) 2, 514) 2,455) 2,563) 62,049 66; 1,133 3 
_-..2.| 461,013] 109,500] 21,660] 16,880 137,523| 42,325 3, 886| 1,288] 44,940, 5, 041| 3,146, 2,862) 3,082) 67, 449 53] 1,376 2 
November. -- 464,127} 110,475) 24, 441| 16, 877) 136, 590| 42,739) 5,158) 1,372) ,930' 4, 164) 2,428; 2,654) 2,866 , 607 50} 1,774 2 
aie» 111, 643| 24,774) 16, 965) 136,062} 43,148} 5,123 1, 318} 45, a 3, oe 1, 0 2,609) 2,701} 70,624 57| 1,934 1 
| 


























1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 , benefits for age and disability; be December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for ci retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to 

who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
ont Petry retirement ne disability pets soo — to Ni under 
survivor elect : Sans y , payments under survivor pro- 

visions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


training. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death-bene- 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

s Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


® First & yable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 


26 





New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of Denehiclaries. 

1 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to2 pec of num- 
ber and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after estab- 
lishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly number 
of continued claims. 

18 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Less than 50. 

16 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except 
data for monthly benefits, which pequecent benefits in current-payment ’ 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Ineurenas , 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration except the readjustment 
ce program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
disability “ ond wader | gto a Jeeta 1 for 
ce programs ursemen ough June and au 
July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

16 Excludes State temporary disability benefits; calendar-year figure not 

avai 4 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by — period, 














1941-51 
[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
wan: Federal Federal Temnen State Federal | eared aot 
insurance civil-service and their unemployment} unemployment fueurenes 
contributions ' | contributions * employees contributions * taxes 4 contributions * 
Calendar year 
SE 2 nnsediiebenereessbddhedvbostors antiitid dnesnteiiel $789, 298 $167, 250 $148, 184 $1, 006, 327 $98, 018 $73, 644 
SR vc ccensbbobdccoceccccskscshovceesestiidadscnns died 1, 012, 490 » 739 193, 346 1, 139, 331 123, 515 95, 524 
ha scceebbbvluvecoccencehodinecesssaclinttindesaasa 1, 239, 490 432, 913 232, 247 1,325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
nen votcsdhqdhoocceessdinhebbecasesastbhhielensatabaell 1,315, 680 477, 196 286, 157 1, 317, 050 183, 489 132, 504 
ah so ccvedbbslbvcccccecdaneubeceescustanbiinincseediagal 1, 285, 486 540, 776 279, 058 1, 161, 884 184, 404 130, 415 
dha ccdntidebbnacncececnbegbnescosssstihadiadsansashiee 1, 295, 398 484, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 1p 400 
AL cccqubbbabioceccncedbsbsboococesdcéindoenciuae 1, 556, 836 491, 264 484, 351 1, 095, 520 185, 243 1 
lakh ccoscbedaducccecocechbadsbucenetdodbinhinieionsat 1, 684, 569 500, 411 568, 437 999, 635 212, 087 76, 845 
SE del. wonsnddickGlsrcncehsdindicancecsmsittecshal 1, 666, 343 651, 542 565, 091 986, 905 228, 856 14, 916 
a en eee eS ee 2, 667, 077 677, 730 546, 097 1, 191, 438 223, 693 23, 356 
Ti aameced¢ececoneeniecccocccesecessesounssenanbesianntnaan | 3, 354, 834 703, 144 708, 802 1, 492, 642 235, 073 25, 692 
1950 
 wnseguccitiscccccoeumommpocesédnitiatcnedeiiiie 239, 131 29,178 132, 961 9, 980 2,716 5, 837 
1951 | 
Ps) scdiihbhtanecaccoohepmpangnocseodsammp antecedent 131, 331 , 958 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 22 
ly sssdegegegudnocccesempanpscesededieimedienatseunmll 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 155 
Pidin ciasenemseancccochegpp ap pescabesgmnmnnvadimnaee 239,310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 
-_ Ee ipacagepenenquncecescqsmeapseccacedogpeensecdinnatnn 150, 35, 264 3,021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
idah+ avacengesececencchqannapenncesedsnsianaaeanaiin 534, 031 37,610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
il ti.dcn¢émhopbotnnacskagus apapececednmmmniatenhemmeial 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3,311 6, 036 
re eee 515,815 29, 604 66,022 218; 602 14641 528 
Sia nch= +. connenenenesantoasssinapdaiinieatomensiaanane 257, 873 6 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 093 
Getaber-...---------n0------20-n2--nenrennenenenesnrenenenenee | 31, 665 38, 313 11, 201 113, 888 3, 018 1, 884 
RINNE, sik sintnie dem déihniicniscndoedsinein cietiibeiaddeiietiiit desi 399, 786 34 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 17 
STE ns cecanssnaniseessepeacsccceseehamslinnelle 266, 464 37, 183 54, O15 7, 551 764 6, 318 
| 




















' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 


loyees; excludes contributions collected for deposit “y State sickness insurance 
unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 28, 1952. 
‘ he aeeoeem taxes paid by employers under the Foierat Unemployment Tax 


FES! mroweoem 


gro 


< 


& BERSSars 


2 Represents em 


for the entire fiscal year. 


+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


pe and Government contributions to the civil-service re- Act 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


a Beginning 1947, also covers tempers Guba 
6 Represents contributions of $32.4 mi 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the F 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


ty insurance. 
from employees, and contributions 
ederal Government. 





1951 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
assistance, and the increase in clos- 
ings (12.5 percent) was substantially 
larger. As in old-age assistance, de- 
creases in caseloads were widespread. 

The number of persons receiving 
aid to the blind fluctuated during 1951 
between 96,000 and 97,000 with a net 
decrease for the year of about 300. 
About half the States aided more re- 
cipients at the end of 1951 than a year 
earlier. The new program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
which started in October 1950, had ex- 
panded by the end of 1951 to include 
36 States and 124,000 recipients. 

At most times, trends in general as- 
sistance caseloads are a more sensitive 
indication of changes in economic 
conditions than are trends for other 
categories. During the last quarter of 
1950 and all of 1951, however, develop- 
ments in the new program for the dis- 
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abled were probably the major deter- 
minants of trends in general assist- 
ance. From October 1950 to December 
1951, caseloads for general assistance 
declined 38 percent in the 36 States 
administering the new category and 
only a little more than 3 percent in 
the other States. A slight upturn at 
the end of 1951 in the number of cases 
receiving general assistance in the 
Nation followed the usual seasonal 
pattern and probably reflected, also, 
increased unemployment in some 
areas. 

Although the State legislators were 
concerned about the cost of public as- 
sistance, they made few direct at- 
tempts to reduce payments to indi- 
vidual recipients. On the contrary, 
at least a fourth of the States in- 
creased the maximum amount previ- 
ously set for assistance payments 
under one or more programs. A few 
States made sizable increases in max- 


imums for aid to dependent children 
by prescribing a maximum for the 
mother or other adult caring for chil- 
dren. Such action—usually in States 
with comparatively small payments— 
was a result of the 1950 Federal 
amendment permitting Federal par- 
ticipation in assistance for these 
adults. 

Where funds permitted, State agen- 
cies raised the amounts allowed for 
food or other items in the budgets to 
compensate for price increases. In a 
number of States, however, the 
amounts in effect in December 1951 
had been set some time before the 
beginning of the war in Korea. Other 
agencies with insufficient funds re- 
duced the percent of need on which 
assistance payments were based. In- 
creases in other income (for aged re- 
cipients, chiefly higher benefits or new 
benefits under old-age and survivors 

(Continued on page 33) 





Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 








































































































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Appropria- et Cash with | Credit of 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- ernment disbursing | fund account Total assets 
fers, and ceived ments _| tive expenses ities | Officeratend| at end of at end of 
deposits! eonaiea 3 of period period 
) ae ne ee January 1937—-December 1951 - - - - - $19, 921, 535 $1, 962, 131 $5, 842, 064 $501,868 | $15, 017,325 $222, 654 $299, 755 $15, 539, 734 
year: 
i il ermetes boos 789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
AEE EAE AIOE IN 1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 A 919, 034 27, 382 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
1943... Ae Pe 1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
EE ES RE So ee 1,315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
i icminaddiidatapoa:onséetnLétavsccoce 1, 285, 486 134, 318 273, 885 29, 971 1, 087, 590 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
Dr cchuncissdee tan secetcudcdipidkshésoces 1, 295, 398 151, 592 378, 104 39, 739 1, 024, 310 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
RES | ae eet 1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 193 45, 561 1, 189, 746 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
cath een nwediknce dsdbiaptionne 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51,277 1, 287, 280 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
ide Mp conecciettiiesecesess 1, 669, 975 145, 662 667, 164 . 1, 172, 233 83, 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
ER 8 EE: | ae 2, 670, 771 256, 998 961, 094 61, 330 1, 602, 655 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
ESS Be oF SS Sa 3, 367, 212 417, 267 1, 885, 201 80, 811 1, 686, 676 222, 299, 755 15, 589, 734 
1950 
SE! SESE See ae 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
1951 

Eitan cnpcaindhidninndiapececccnnice 131, 331 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
i scuuinon Es TE Retimibaccmnaie- nase 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 «ae one 
ERTS SRR Te A a 239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 ‘ 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
Miia. ddl onawne 150, 7,916 154, 685 7,137 , 966 206, 309 71, 000 1 549 
dks atihpiichiiiatihindeiseisivinittibiy hittin dbilaoeece 0 RR Se SE 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
June... -- SRE BS , 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212,311 14, 785, 567 
SSRN => yh ga a ye S ee a 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197,374 . 14, 742, 199 
a + 3 oor 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
SIN oo on SAB oll, occduindic cin thbndbaececce 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
SV ienmiitadenicniwbbintiibninbinacso= 333, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
ic ch Rit osdicbbdehDinnitiiinncees . 8 ae ae 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
SEIS Sse TEES AG a , 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, € 299, 755 15, 539, 734 

1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal includes small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 


ce tributions Act g January 1951, amounts appropriated 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


with sec. 20i(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; —_ bonds at time of purchase. 

from May 1951, includes deposits peepee under voluntary coverage agreements. 3A Erepriotions suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs § which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 

of payable to survivors of certain World ar II veterans under the Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 

































































(In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period Saat Cimon tee Balance at Balance at 
end o' ernmen at en ce a 
; Interest | Withdraw- Interest Benefit 
period securit of Deposits 3 end of Deposits end of 
acquired ! period credited | als? period credited | payments period #! 
Cumulative, January 
1936-December 1951-.| $8, 526,425 | $8,427,162 $99, 263 |$15, 788,643 | $1,411,798 | $0,437,860 | $7, 762, 582 $909, 414 $143, 579 $469, 263 $763, 843 
year: 
1941 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008,149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2,516,400 66, 281 4, 557 15, 088 227, 958 
ehicastensoguiinemie , 698, 008 955, 000 11,008 | 1,138, 530 68, 047 344,263 | 3,378,714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 208 
EES PR RE oe 5, 146, 745 1, 408, 000 51, 745 1,328, 117 81, 864 ’ 4, 711, 113 98, 244 7,409 1,014 435, 632 
| Ee , 583, 434 1, 484, 000 4, 434 1,316, 940 50, 518 63,153 | 6,015,418 119, 261 4, 564 568, 016 
i Sctnwcilelswbesoss 7, 537, 391 929, 184 29,208 | 1,160,712 118, 460 461,709 | 6,832, 880 117, 374 11, 010 1, #49 704, 511 
SR re , 585, 255 55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130, 183 1,103,967 | 6,774, 884 , 053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 
iinianmnienchouine 8, 124, 162 538, 487 21,675 | 1,097,213 131, 620 786,875 | 7,216,842 126, 360 15, 574 i, 907, 320 
Ps kibvadSasidnee , 520, 393, 878 24, 989, 067 218, 902 852,484 | 7,572,327 67, 001 , 333 60, 120 948, 115 
ENS 7, 748, 423 —800, 068 52, 125 997,173 91, 638 1, 736, 764 6, 924, 374 3, 196 11,374 132, 981 824, 049 
in ntaderccidess 7, 663, 410 —57, 069 24, 181 1, 190, 551 146, 907 1,365, 554 | 6,896, 278 13, 843 17, 5 767, 131 
SS Pee eee eee 526, 787, 933 99, 263 , 494, 216, 654 $45,144 | 7,762, 582 15, 448 23,415 46, 522 763, 843 
1950 
December..............- 7, 663, 410 —47,027 24, 181 21, 884 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896, 278 3,472 675 4,602 767, 131 
1951 
Janwary-........2......- TORR SIG | ..2ii0.2i... 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
February............... 7, 800, 319 139, 000 22, 090 eee 440 | 7,036, 231 gg, RRB 4,442 764, 088 
March... ...........-... 7, 758, —40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,904,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
Apeil. 7, 733, 576 —40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2,445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 3, 546 760, 079 
i iiciiih alissiaiiings tsaoceaslicigiiinan , 016 325, 000 28, 799 903, 364 |.........-.. 72,125 | 7,204,755 gy A eet, oo 3, 089 757, 261 
po WEASEL TTA 079, 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3, 622 7, 04 2, 746 765, 640 
SR ies Sbidtiinieninnnest DONS —35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2,215 767, 827 
August. 8, 367, 086 306, 000 31, 889 BP BO Wncddbcctscce 72,760 | 7,602,841 BBO Tcddccchusn 3, 898 764, 245 
September..............| 8,322, 164 —25, 008 11,975 15, 094 3,627 62,870 | 7,558, 691 2, 457 385 3,614 763, 473 
iia 8, 297, 864 —45, 008 , 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 087 
November._............ 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 280, 564 |......---... 64,972 | 7,752,420 ye ree aes 4, 195 756, 949 
December............... 8, 526, 425 —65, 020 , 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4,137 763, 443 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad erat insurance ad- 
time of ; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities | ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12 ,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative e. on account of 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance _retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Unemployment 
account amounting to $107,161,000. Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected 


grams in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 


by specified period, 1938-51 ' 
[Corrected to Feb. 5, 1952] 















































Wages and salaries * Payrolls * covered by— 
me Total Civilian pot = ~ 7 t and ‘ 
‘0 survivors unemploymen unemployment 
insurance 4 insurance * insurance ? 
Amount (in millions) 
$42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2,028 
45, 745 45,347 $2,125 28, 980 2,161 
49, 48, 996 35, 560 32,352 2,273 
61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3,382 
105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4,085 
116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4,507 
117, 676 95, 078 71,317 66, 411 4,514 
111, 256 103, 204 79, 003 73, 145 4,866 
122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5,107 
134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 rete 
133, 477 129, 229 99, 645 93, 119 
145, 844 140, 743 109, 646 99, 835 5,320 
Jenuary-March..............-...-.. 83, 142 32, 030 24, 246 22, 824 1,222 
OLY ss od nsindeccundbuavsuedese 35,170 34, 074 26, 300 24, 512 1,297 
SEE 37, 544 36, 204 28, 200 26, 353 1,388 
ber- m dpotdbetbiiaiin 39, 988 38,345 30, 900 26, 146 1,413 
1951 
CS REESE a Sra 40, 153 38, 213 31, 000 28,006 1,426 
EGC AE Slncannkinuneseocdahioeses 41, 987 39, 763 32, 000 29, 155 1, 521 
} 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
100.0 68.2 61.5 4.8 
100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
100.0 72.6 66.0 4.6 
100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
100.0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
100.0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
100.0 76.5 70.8 4.7 
100.0 78.1 73.1 4.3 
100.0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
100.0 77.9 70.9 3.8 
100.0 75.7 71.3 3.8 
100.0 77.2 71.9 3.8 
100. 0 77.7 72.6 3.8 
100.0 80.6 68.2 3.7 
FE TET te CIEE th OD 5s | 100.0 81.1 73.3 3.7 
A Rt i a RT 0 20 RES RE BO | 100. 0 80. 5 73.3 3.8 
! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). & Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in em t covered 
2 Represents estimated w: and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in rogram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by laws 


period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal 
vilian personnel in all other areas; includes a contributions to social 
insurance and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end 
bonus payments. 

3 Wages paid in specified period. 

‘ Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 


une 1939. 
¢ Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
1 Taxable es plus nontaxable in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for A and Hawaii. 
Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 
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Bureau of the New York City Police 
Department. New York: Citizen’s 
Committee on Children of New York 
City, Inc., June 1,1951. 83 pp. $1. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN AND ADULTS. LIBRARY. Bib- 
liography on the Psychology of the 
Handicapped. Chicago: The Li- 
brary, June 1951. 67pp. Processed. 


Bulletin, March 1952 


Powers, EDWIN, and WITMER, HELEN. 
An Experiment in the Prevention 
of Delinquency: The Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. 649 pp. $6. 

Part I describes the study, in which 
two groups of “problem boys” were 
matched for experiment and control 
purposes. The first group received 
counseling and aid; the second group 


received no special guidance. Part II 
evaluates the experiment and makes 
recommendations for .future pro- 
grams. 

RepL, Fritz, and WINEMAN, DaviID. 
Children Who Hate. Glencoe, IL.: 
The Free Press, 1951. 253 pp. 
$3.50. 

A study of a small group of children 
with behavior problems. 
(Continued on page 32) 











Table ery y — survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
t 

















type of by month, December 1950-December 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 
December 1951 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 24, 1952] 
Wife’s or , Widow’s or , 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widewer’s Mother’s Parent's 
Item ss 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number/Amount | Number/Amount | Number| Amount | Number] Amount | Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
1950 
December... ...... 3, 477, 243 |$126, 856.5 | 1,770,984 | $77,678.3 | 508,350 |$11,994.9 | 699,703 |$19,366.3 | 314,189 |$11,481.3 | 169,438 |$5,800.8 | 14, 579 $534.9 
1951 
January -.........- 3, 605, 235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80, 584.4 | 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,188 |19, 700.6 | 319, 513 |11,665.2 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 | 14,786 542.6 
February ---....-- 3, 706, 586 | 134, 090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 |12, 790.4 | 729,616 |20,033.9 | 325, 555 |11,872.2 | 176,156 | 5,998.8 | 15,042 551.8 
I iia reinvent 3, 809, 165 | 137,258.9 | 1,971.703 | 84,971.8 | 563, 13, 087.0 | 746,247 |20,418.5 | 332, 539 |12,114.0 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 | 15,453 566.7 
ig piewsmewwee masts 3, 890, 018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016,135 | 86,496.1 | 575,098 |13,304.9 | 760,697 |20, 732.2 | 338, 539 |12,315.9 | 183,719 | 6,207.7 , 830 580.1 
__ » 900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055,581 | 87,842.9 | 586, 13, 510.5 | 776,336 |21,059.9 | 345,112 |12, 519.9 | 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16,361 500.7 
ee 4, 083, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000.0 | 596,098 |13,674.0 | 787,311 |21, 282.4 | 350,343 |12,683.3 | 192,357 | 6,452.8 | 16,806 616.3 
SES: 4, 098,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 |13,872.8 | 794,875 |21,425.9 | 355,678 |12, 858.5 | 194, 6, 537.6 | 17,295 634.8 
spanencoesie 4, 176, 148, 118.8 | 2,176,036 | 92,025.0 | 618,128 |14, 108.4 , 807 |21, 632.4 | 361,970 |13, 071.2 | 197,712 | 6,625.3 | 17,882 656.5 
September -_-_.__. 4, 232,453 | 149,914.8 | 2,204,016 | 93,072.6 | 625,736 |14, 259.9 | 816,746 /21,948.3 | 367,728 |13,270.4 | 190,835 | 6,688.2 | 18,392 675.3 
dis fins enlace di 4, 290, 791 | 151, 825.5 | 2,231,141 | 94,132.8 | 634,319 |14, 442.7 , 587 |22, 329.6 | 374,460 |13, 505.0 | 201,437 | 6,723.7 | 18,847 691.6 
November --.....- 4, 332,176 | 153, 214.3 | 2,252,293 | 94,977.1 | 640.241 |14, 573.3 | 838,801 /22, 545.4 | 379,291 |13,674.2 | 202,415 | 6,741.9 | 19,135 702.3 
TN ith hadtininel 4,378, 985 | 154,791.1 | 2,278,470 | 96, 008.3 | 646,890 |14, 709.5 | 846,247 |22, 739.2 | 384, 265 |13, 849.1 | 203, 6,775.8 | 19,331 708.1 
Monthly benefits 
a in De- 
cember 1951 _ . .- 65, 115 2,117.3 30, 593 1,207.6 | 10, 592 223.3 | 12,761 304. 4 6, 392 224. 5 4, 480 147.0 297 10.5 












































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
payments, 1940-51 

[Corrected to Jan. 24, 1952] 





















































Monthly benefits | Lump-sum awards? 
Year and quarter ! } | Numbered 
Wife’s or , Widow’s or , P Number of | \U™ 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widewer’s Mother’s | Parent’s payments — 
132, 335 34, 555 59, 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 41 
99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 108, 332 
89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
110, 087 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 42,649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
85, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
88, 515 114, 875 38, 44, 190 1, 767 ‘ 179, 588 
271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
275, 903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 006 200, 090 
337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212,614 202, 154 
567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 41, 103 2, 307 , 960 200, 411 
702, 990 228, 877 230, 501 89, 583 78, 331 6, 149 431, 229 414, 470 
82, 316 27,970 30, 784 14, 197 11, 504 674 55, 685 52,377 
69, 570 25, 384 31, 945 15, 006 11, 785 835 58, 261 54, 802 
, 144 22, 630 28, 156 2, 739 10, 610 668 50, 666 47, 165 
, 873 22, 570 28, 070 13, 725 10, 377 669 48, 484 45, 746 
| 
January-March. ............................--..-| 166,848 80, 174 28, 590 30, 158 16, 120 11, 163 643 54, 576 51, 989 
(EN GS Paereaty aan eapeaipanennt aaa ea | 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31, 622 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 53, 020 
ES ESE CS eee | 169,214 84, 268 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
RS So 165, 355 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 47,220 
1950 
Jan LEE oes 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 54,215 
TD ERIRT CS HEE ST eee eT eae ts a eee 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
OLE A TEE 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24,877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 
= Ae RE or EE © S : 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 50, 237 48, 204 
1951 
Ji ER SEE pry ee ae 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
Apt sa lit 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 ' 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
i SAE CET Sie 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 99, 544 
a 6 Se 229, 420 106, 539 38, 362 46, 268 21, 238 15, 771 1, 242 99, 717 95, 233 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were a in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
B: 29; for 1945-46, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; and for 1947in the Bul- sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 
in for March 1950, p. 22. after August 1950. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on sonteren 
benefits, by 


's and unemployment insurance claims and 
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tate, ber 1951 
[Corrected to Jan. 25, 1952] 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial elaims ! amar Cp. by con- A 
Allt of unem t? Total unemployment 
aia st | a mom sv 
Region and State place- ‘meat un 
ments Average un- 
Total | W. Total | W contkt. | Benefits i. be —- “ae 
‘o omen ‘0 omen pen- num compen- grams 
sated paid # benefici- sated payment 
aries 
Total, 53 States. _... 426,441 | 1,133,743 413,894 | 4,305,580 | 1,944,202 | 3,348,763 |$70, 624, 265 797,324 | 3,089, 753 $22.03 | 1,140,699 
I: 
cticut re 7,342 15, 820 8, 670 49, 946 30, 755 38, 363 749, 583 9, 134 35, 732 20. 24 12, 528 
BND cS bi dkuccecucsis 1, 983 7,840 3, 686 41, 098 24, 192 34, 005 490, 973 8, 096 28,172 15. 37 9, 826 
Massachuset bonKets 14, 225 56, 793 23, 598 220, 341 107, 449 181,493 | 4,011,471 43,212 158, 852 23. 74 56, 525 
New Hampshire... ... 1,375 5, 396 2, 520 35, 342 22, 143 29, 230 533, 547 6, 960 23, 684 20. 18 7, 906 
Rhode Island... ...... 2, 563 20, 174 10, 471 75, 376 44, 436 69,402 | 1, 522, 946 16, 524 66, 854 22.30 18, 403 
eet b éuibeacessaauk 585 2, 206 434 720 4, 577 7, 508 151, 223 1,788 6, 866 20. 88 2, 265 
ew Jorsey.........-. 8, 920 59, 797 27,914 | 166,180 91,328 | 127,936 | 2,850,440 30,460 | 114, 998 23.41 42, 866 
New bf ot Seccoddbuces 56, 4 238, 688 117, 600 822, 004 , 000 642, 483 | 14, 137,310 152, 972 581, 534 23.10 219,372 
Virgin Islands .---.-. RET SOREN EEA EA vere oe sre a 
— a 873 2, 004 290 6, 242 2,314 4,481 83,110 1, 067 4, 188 19.10 1,421 
Peansyivania NGS UES 13, 931 111, 425 46, 072 347, 438 151,711 263,241 | 5,639, 506 62, 676 243, 663 22.00 90, 155 
erstrict of Columbia... 3, 385 1,670 319 6, 527 2, 738 5,463 96, 842 1,301 5, 365 17.69 1,771 
BENING. cncascccecce 5, 080 16, 237 5, 732 37, 386 17, 570 34, 552 688, 843 8, 227 31, 051 95 10, 019 
North Carolina........ 11, 091 20, 826 11, 858 100, 398 63, 88,203 | 1,473,879 21, 001 81, 537 17.34 24, 742 
RE 5, 974 7, 200 3, 016 28, 246 15, 488 22, 535 369, 998 5, 365 20, 393 17.16 7,345 
West Virginia ate 1, 718 8, 544 1, 388 46, 220 13, 248 35, 082 627, 177 8,353 30, 931 18. 91 11, 360 
: 8, 207 7,401 1,619 53, 967 17,119 39, 369 638, 987 9, 374 37, 157 16. 60 13,391 
15, 499 9, 148 3, 993 41, 585 , 23, 009 384, 172 5, 500 22, 237 16.81 10,178 
7, 725 9, 545 4, 837 59, 172 36, 46, 606 751, 088 11, 097 43, 233 16. 52 13, 887 
5, 104 7, 692 2,314 37, 928 12, 528 27,975 425, 995 6, 661 25, 926 15. 68 8, 768 
7,375 7,099 3, 229 40, 377 21,618 30, 963 537, 782 7,372 27, 844 18.33 10, 019 
9, 15, 145 5, 586 112, 009 52, 403 72,521 | 1,186,987 17, 267 68, 075 16.67 28, 456 
2, 490 10, 362 3, 405 60, 993 23,819 47, 515 815, 720 11,313 44, 015 17.65 15, 478 
10, 381 79, 823 14, 496 279, 928 92,313 234,650 | 6, 262,074 55, 869 227,344 27.12 77,205 
A Miltitibobeecss 24, 921 38, 059 12, 454 161, 200 75, 267 117,066 | 2, 560,420 27,873 107, 748 22.80 41,772 
+ Ta 15, 857 57, 404 19, 394 239, 208 110, 472 183,401 | 3,831, 555 43, 666 145, 622 23.23 57,409 
DL wddécdoqocces 7,014 24, 088 7,340 91, 901 , 962 63,343 | 1,385,897 15, 082 56, 038 23.11 22, 063 
Me theneacene 7, 16, 379 6, 256 » 771 , 580 40, 707 922, 284 9, 692 37, 267 23.15 15, 059 
Tiienetete......<<----< 7, 265 15, 677 4,290 48, 698 18, 932 38,377 | 685,808 9, 137 35, 281 18.41 13, 947 
Montana.............- 1,919 3, 664 467 9, 330 2, 700 7, 162 131, 344 1, 705 7, 162 18. 34 3, 241 
North Dakota......... 1,318 1, 839 140 5, 565 541 5, 029 113, 765 1,197 4, 601 23.22 1,775 
South Dakote beceuies 1, 036 1, 354 222 3,329 750 1, 987 37, 429 473 1, 837 19. 34 879 
eR 5, 931 7,088 1, 957 17, 084 6, 983 10,160} 185,250 2,419 &, 640 19. 60 4,369 
er 7,513 5, 651 825 14, 402 5, 532 12, 924 274, 449 3, 077 11, 856 22. 05 4, 256 
Missouri. ............. , 207 24, 103 8, 582 104, 412 55, 457 75,148 | 1,277,343 17, 892 59, 903 18. 94 24, 269 
Nebraska Git wdkib a amiab 4, 100 4, 276 1, 059 6, 585 2, 407 5,319 102, 564 1, 266 5,034 19. 83 1,881 
. 8, 708 10, 123 2,171 36, 197 10, 685 27, 049 455, 066 6, 440 24, 426 17.44 10, 486 
6, 139 10, 762 1, 642 56, 347 14, 093 39, 046 982 9, 297 36, O11 21. 43 13, 883 
9, 434 6, 139 1, 195 29, 436 10, 602 22, 816 419, 732 5, 432 21, 442 18. 84 7,947 
43,722 8, 168 2, 156 39, 464 16, 429 22, 164 357,119 5,277 20, 912 16. 53 10, 461 
4,371 1,749 321 5, 507 1, 741 2, 953 60, 242 703 2, 827 20. 67 1,434 
4,134 1, 581 154 6, 009 858 4, 519 91, 580 1,076 4,399 20. 45 1, 578 
3, 022 3, 504 609 11, 969 4,371 8,175 194, 136 1,946 7, 557 24.39 3,181 
975 918 154 2,129 677 1, 735 " 413 1, 544 24. 49 661 
3, 590 683 10, 315 3, 368 4,313 86, 791 1,027 4,129 20. 32 2, 577 
31, 374 95, 722 28, 508 439, 709 205, 966 375,143 | 8,275, 528 89, 320 343, 082 22. 84 106, 498 
1, 760 989 14, 333 9, 641 11, 001 194, 689 2,619 8, 763 19. 69 ® 
1,419 1,614 383 5, 203 1, 837 4, 443 104, 838 1, 058 4, 080 24.27 1,427 
567 1,614 149 5, 732 872 5, 655 164, 819 1,346 5, 486 29.39 ® 
2, 196 4, 828 504 14, 998 2, 478 9, 656 220, 670 2, 299 9, 364 23. 04 4, 683 
3, 660 26, 026 3, 741 80, 289 22, 346 60, 738 | 1,313,455 14, 461 57, 031 22.24 21, 554 
4, 827 35, 278 4, 452 113, 936 29, 649 82,059 | 1, 19, 538 78, 110 23.27 31, 005 
' Excludes transitional claims. 3 t P Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
$ Total, -total, and partial. tate distribution excludes railroad it insurance claims. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Data not a 


-wage plan. Soures: Departmen ‘ wine ployment Security, affiliated 
apr yew mow represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the _gtate arate wae. or . —_ 
Btate an 


unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 


i wore 
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tion, by month, December 1950-December 1951 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Table 9.— Public assistance in the United States and in States with plans approved by the Social Security Administry: 
































































































































All States States with approved plans 
Aid to dependent Aid Aid to dependent Aid 
children to children to 
Year and the the 
month Old-age Aid to | perma- | General Old-age Aid to | perma. 
Total assist- | Recipients the | nently | assist- Total assist- Recipients the | nently 
ance Fami-| blind and ance ance | pami blind and 
— totally "| totally 
Mes | rotals| Chil dis- ** | rotats| Chil- dis- 
| dren abled 3 dren abled 3 
Number of recipients 
1950 
December-.-..|--.....-..- 2,786,216|651,309)2,233,194/1,660,933} 97,453} 68,800}  413,000)........... 2,786,216|651,277|2,233,068) 1,660,839) 79,129) 68,800 
1951 | 
Jantary -.....|..........- 2,784,236/653,012 2,239,628/1,666,144| 96,065} 70,770}  425,000)._......... 2,784,236/652,983 | 2,239,530)1,666,075, 77,779) 70,770 
February -....|_.........- 777, 783/651,959 2,237,055) 1,664,241} 96,066) 74,567}  421,000)........... 2,777,783 |651,932|2,236,961/1,664,174) 93,234 
Se ES SASS HE 2,771,678 651,372 2,235,293/1,663,082} 95,905 002}  412,000)........... 2,771,678 |651,345/2,235,199|1,663,015) 93,085 
ag 64 2,217,521/1,651,655| 96,975} 87,845;  384,000|._..._..... 2,760,733|645,829| 2,217,430 1,651,590 162 
ay 2,197,806]1,637,341} 96,990} 97,079) 355,000). .......... 2,754,963/640,654/|2,197,720 1,637,280 173 
J 2,170,308/ 1,617, 97,024, 104,230}  335,000}_.........- 2,745,344 632,664 | 2,170,214! 1,617,029 
uly 2;122,586|1,581,434| 97,256] 108,907}  324,000|_......---- 2,737 ,675)618,373 | 2,122,492) 1,581,367 
2,103,208)1,567,218) 97,349} 111,329] 319,000) - 2,782,021 |612,101)2,103,117|1,567,154 
2,084,104/1,553,249} 97,158} 113,049) 311,000|____. 2,722,933'606,050' 2,084,008) 1,553,181 
ber 249 2,055,446|1,532,255| 97,185] 114,923} 311,000). --- 2... 2,711,620) 597,221 |2,055,350| 1,632,187 
November. -._}........... 2,705,125) 591,992/2,039,163/1,520,326| 97,221) 118,284) 316,000)-.......... 2,705,125) 591 ,963| 2,039,064) 1,520,256 
Lbpibnecsc~d<s 2,701,077 501,838 2,041,463/1,522,925| 97,179] 124,421 | eR ee 2,701,077|501,810|2,041,365| 1,522,855 
Amount of assistance 
1950 | | 
December - - . .|$193,264,021 | $19,954,750) $46,529,002 $4,480,867) $3,033,402) $19,266,000, $173,269,906 | $19,954,750) $46,527,733 $3,754,021 $3,083,402 
1951 
January -..___ 194,970,033} 120,100,414! 47,328,904 4,438,784| 3,170,931| 19,931, 174,311,827| 120,100,414 47,327,790 | 3,712,692) 3,170,931 
February ____. 194,433,144) 119,132,204) 47,858,360 4,454,305) 3,383,275| 19,605,000| 174,713,332] 119,132,204) 47,857,386 4,340,467) 3,383,275 
Mareh._____.- 194,537,333} 118,948,685] 48,088,503 4,448,593) 3,596,552) 19,455,000) 174,967,911) 118,948,685) 48,087,454 4,335,220} 3,596,552 
Apal sii 191,950,326; 118,271,187] 47,522,017 4,495,494| 3,946,628) 17,715,000). 174,121,012) 118,271,187 47,521,058 4,382,139) 3, 
blll 0. 191,042,838) 118,930,667 47,023,317 4,523,461| 4,399,393| 16,166,000] 174,762,207| 118,930,667] 47,022,413 4,410,095) 4,399,082 
Jume.......... 189,320,531| 118,666,891 46,385,131 4,537,435| 4,677,074| 15,054,000} 174,150,722) 118,666,891 | 46,384,097 4,424,465) 4,675,260 
Es 188,144,403 119,305,221) 5,003,226 4,536,052) 4,847,904) 14,452,000) 173,575,366) 119,305,221! 45,002,192 4,423,057) 4,844,896 
August. .__../ 188,194,866) 119,308,258) 44,745,286 4,558,093) 4,950,229) 14,633,000, 173,441,831) 119,308,258 44,744,234 4,445,169) 4,044,170 
September. -.__| 188,364,274) 119,841,541) 44,819,189 4;567,503 5,150,981| 13,985,000) 174,240,707] 119,841,541 44,818,122 4,454,089) 5,126,955 
tober___..__ 189,755,153! 120,746,862} 44,675,023 4,640,500) 5,274,768) 14,418,000) 175,279,315) 120,746,862) 44,673,948 4,638,204) 5,220,301 
November. __| 189,739,721| 120,440,700 44,575,407 4,663,332) 5,431,282] 14,629,000) 175,006,386] 120,440,700) 44,574,272 4,661,194) 5,330,220 
ber_... APRA. Tip, 120,296,458) 44,863,214 4.671,008) 5,779,354 15,204,000) 175,329,896) masta 44,862,101 | 4,668,919) 5,502,418 
} | 












to revisi 


} 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 
on. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fami- 


lies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in determin- 


ing the amount of assistance. 
4 Program initiated October 1950 un 


der Public Law 734. 
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nal of 
52, pp. 
PUBLIC 


Scope, 
(Pub- 


Washington: 
Print. Off., 1951. 


FORDE, 


Lols 


E. 


“Negotiated Paid 
Sick-Leave Provisions.” 
ment Record, New York, Vol. 13, 
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including vendor 
Bagge, aoee es of > regs assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of vendor 
State, October 1951 ments per assistance case, by program and 
— October 1951 + 
Old Aid to Aid a ty General 
“age Aid to Aid to the 
State * assist- d dent tothe j|nentlyand|  assist- permanently 
ance children blind totally ance? oe. be : Ai6 to ‘and totally 
dienes (per family) disabled 
BE i cceccnenlocecsasbecesfoscceccccngolscecdpacensn () $43, 709 . » 
Gonn.<°--220-)"" $188, 347 200)" 87"] ® State ? Y a bg _ 
iicawerte |. 108 Yee cee ge ey $52 52 ap | Pov) an | Bey | an | ee) oe | 
esate 247,693 | 10, 730 6, 089 9,865 | 371,657 assist-| ™On*S | assist- | O'S | assist- | “B® | assist. | Monts 
ea 238, 423 38, 001 10,064} — (*) 130, 386 ance | medi- | 90° | medi. | ance medi- ance | medi- 
Iowa LES ESSE SSS ee ? cal cal 
Kans... 119, 569 25, 159 2, 054 12, 749 43, 298 
ne 1, 818 103 1 416 — te bic —- 
SR Ree Bem es, ata (*) 34, 870 
RE RR SE Ss ee ath Conn..../$70.40 | $0.35 /$125. 54 | $16.79 | $77.70 | $11.42] @ | @ 
Minn. .......- 651, 518 39, 960 12,348 “ ¢ D. C.....| 47.01 | 04 | 95.85] 08 -----| $04.09 | — $0.05 
— emuen gees saaegsesi-netee oe noes ieiek wooo 118,907) } soe 48. 2.13 | 110.92} .47) 6443 /) 1.46| 62.38) 4.88 
aaa , 03 ") Ind. ..... 39.90) S07) 2.6) 414) Bar) SOT OO 
OV w-n--mnnn| B22 | .n n= 2 = -lnnmmnnnnn nae “) 30% | = =6Kans_-.. 52.38 | 3.15 | 86.90] 5.58] 54.00] 3.22 61} 4.99 
N.H 56, 560 17, 204 2, 121 “) Gea it fi 46.53; (@ | 50.80] .08| 4428) 05] 30.34 06 
ay sor paras 8, 929 |----- 5 =~ =| nnnn-2- =~ 89, 862 Minn. -.-| 56.49 | 11.66 | 102.74] 5.16 | 70.42] 10.54 
* Sibpbaose , » 307 50,907 | 325, 088 ® Nebr..... 52.29} 6.30] 91.19] 264] 63.88] .26 
it odeqese 3, 94D | -cceccanesoa 1,144 89, 765 Nev 55. 54 30 
N. Dak....... 22, 973 260 218 1, 106 ao | *-°**} : t 
eR 132,956 | 3,700 4,068 |... 442, 849 SF alii! Pech Mibetad be A Ria Sete cd ae 
5 Maabaeaaad ebabibdeaaed Wehibeaanaael aeonetenmeet ieonenesen pdm |) eee 63.02 | 9.65 | 117.32 | 6.44| 72.58) 11.94 | 70.05) 11.88 
Ripe? --972op-coranseso==|-r----onenralonsnesormnaeiocmnenipones oe N.C... 23.41 13 | 46.50) .2 27.23 31 
BRE. °-0°""|--o-~-s90---|---oo-nnnnnafnnarecenpotninsnmowerenes at N. Dak..| 52.93 | 2.56] 87.07} .16] 58 1.89 | 56.52} 1.9% 
— tes ee yeas mt stores iia” “38 Ohio..... 50. 20 1.12 | 68.24 -27| 48.14 1.31 
 cappebdeas o . : ans Utah_-.-- 53. 09 105.28 |  .06 03 | 54.05 7 
— alaratcass: SER Seed HEP ics S28 3, 200 “_ 11.18 10 | 16.18 -06 ® &. ® 
es 330; 871 35 isa - 6, 866 o|oceee 5322 76, 438 Witness §2, 21 4.44 | 119.79 9.02 | 58.57 5.02 79 6.44 
4 453 ho ag _ excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- pi yy Pema 9 ry pen Be Semen a pone oer money rayiments, 
ai tacludes Stat States pe made no vendor payments for medical care for not not computed aya difference cong ieee ts a or 
ror not re such payments. neral assistance funds medical 
In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, pam oy en ha of public assistance. ve oud bits 2 - ofthe 
Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of recipients Pe Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 
* Pespecel ty Vor aid to the permanently and totally disabled woe nskanten to eid te depenabinn tally disabled 
anen an . 
‘ Data not available. " , ‘ PE pg sa 1 de Fg abo Oy end te 
§ Average payment ep et on base excluding payments for services pro- 
vided before pooled fund was esta! 
¢ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





(Continued from page 27) 
insurance) enabled assistance agen- 
cies to reduce assistance payments to 
some recipients or to meet needs that 
previously had not been met. 

For recipients of old-age assistance, 
the average payment was $1.49 higher 
in December 1951 than in December 
1950. The average amount of aid to 
the blind increased about $2. The 
average monthly payment of aid to 
dependent children increased $4.36 
per family or $1.14 per recipient, 
counting as recipients only the eligi- 
ble children and one needy adult. The 
average amount received by recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled ranged during 1951 from 
$44.46 to $46.45, varying with the rep- 
resentation in the total caseload of 
States with different payment levels. 

Total payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance in the calendar year 


Bulletin, March 1952 


1951 were lower than in 1950 by $28 
million. The 1951 total for general 
assistance was $100 million less than 
the total for 1950. Total payments of 
aid to dependent children in 1951 
were higher than in 1950 by $1.2 mil- 
lion, but the expansion of the pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands explains more than $1 million 
of this increase. Recipients of aid to 
the blind received $1.8 million more 
in 1951 than in the previous year. 
Amounts paid by assistance agencies 
to doctors, hospitals, and other sup- 
pliers of medical services to recipients 
of assistance are excluded from the 
discussion above. 


Asout 4.1 MILLION WORKERS received 
$840 million in benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in 1951, in compensation for 
41.6 million weeks of unemployment. 


The average benefit check paid for 
total unemployment amounted to 
$22.03 in December 1951, while a year 
earlier the average was $20.78. Eligible 
workers were entitled to draw benefits 
for an average of about 21 weeks; 
they actually drew benefits, on the 
average, for about 10 weeks. Rights 
to benefits were exhausted, however, 
by 811,000 beneficiaries. 

Claims filed in December reflected 
an increase in unemployment—the re- 
sult of seasonal factors, inventory ac- 
tivities, and adverse weather condi- 
tions. The number of initial claims 
rose 20.8 percent from the November 
total to 1,134,000, while weeks of un- 
employment claimed (representing 
continued unemployment) increased 
7.7 percent to 4,306,000. These totals 
were 9.4 percent and 1.9 percent, re- 
spectively, above the figures in De- 
cember 1950. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to » by State, December 1951 } 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 



































such payments] 
Payments to = 
recipients Percentage change from: 
Num- 
State ber of November 1951 | December 1950 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
—_— Amount — Amount 
Total ? ___/2, 701, 077/$120, 296, 458/$44. 54 | —0.1 —0.1 —3.1 +0.3 
1, 647, 090) 21.16 | —1.4 —11 —4.6 —1.5 
93, 56. 53 +.2 +.2}) +3.1 +2.1 
692, 49.41 -.9 —1.2 —3.1 —8.4 
1, 265, 489] 21.20 | --1.2 —.5 | —13.4 —29.2 
18, 292, 172) 66. 59 +.1 @) +2.4 +1.5 
3, 708, 779) 70. 91 —-.1 —.2)] +14 —7.3 
1, 167, 363) 61.36 | —1.7 —1.4 —4.4 —.8 
49, 796) 30.68 | +1.2 +1.8 +.6 +7.0 
133, 929) 48.19 | —1.2 —1.2 —1.3 +23. 5 
2,620, 350} 38.14 | —.1 —.4}) —1.0 —3.7 
2, 977, 1 31.11 -.1 -.1 —6.5 +22.1 
75, 546] 33.29 +.3 +.4 —2.6 —2.8 
479, 486) 50.42 | +.2 +.2 | —16.9 —10.6 
5, 419, 760) 47.49 —.2 +.3 —4.8 +3.2 
1, 605, 041] 35.62 | —1.0 —-.9 | —12.0 —12.4 
2, 478, 323) 50. 90 —.2 +.3 —1.3 +2.1 
1, 878, 597) 49. 93 -.2 +.1 —4.3 —2.8 
1, 952, 203) 29. 64 —.56 —.5 —2.8 +40. 8 
5, 542, 140) 46. 55 —.1 —.2 +.2 -.1 
625, 869) 42. 90 —.7 —.7 —4.8 —4.6 
461,797) 40.33 (3) +1.2 —3.2 +6.1 
6, 542, 649) 64. 20 (4) (8) ® +3.6 
4, 507, 186) 47.96 —.7 —.3 —4.3 +.3 
2,485, 927 45.23) +.5| —.5| -1.5| —1.8 
1, 079, 170} 18. 68 —.6 —.3 —7.3 —10.3 
5, 740, 259) 43.34 (4) (4) —-.1 +.1 
585,301} 51.33 —.3 —.4 —3.3 —2.8 
1, 037, 389] 46. 32 —.2 —.2 —3.8 +2.7 
150, 815) 54.74 +.2 —1.0 +.5 +5.5 
309, 266) 44. 01 0 +.3 —5.8 —9.9 
1, 187,307) 52. 66 —.5 +.2 —6.4 +3.0 
422, 018) 39.31 (4) +.1 +4.4 +8.8 
6, 399, 733) 55. 28 +.4 —-.1 —-1.5 +2.1 
1, 232, 161) 23. 58 —.4 +.2) —15.1 —9.8 
456, 731) 50.99 +.1 +2.2 —1.3 +1.6 
5, 806, 269) 49. 09 —.2 —.2 —4.4 +2.3 
4, 720, 644! 48. 99 —.2 —.1 —3.5 +4.5 
1, 277, 589} 55. 55 +.2 —.1 —3.1 +3.5 
2, 977, 337) 39. 04 —.8 —.7 —9.8 —9.3 
174,196; 7.62 | +9.2 +7.1 | +39.5 +41.7 
456, 961) 47. 20 —.4 +.8 —4.1 +.7 
1, 090, 023) 25.38 —.2 (4) +1.9 +4.4 
493, 502} 40. 99 +.1 +.1 —1.5 +2.6 
1, 892, 676} 30. 89 —.4 —.1 —8.0 —6.1 
7, 233, 835) 32. 88 —.1 —-.1 —1.6 —L4 
523, 643) 53. 26 +.5 +.9 —1.3 +17.8 
i 39. 22 +.6 +.9 +.7 +10.7 
435, 552) 22. 60 —.5 -1 —2.8 +1.8 
4, 216, 636} 61. 82 —.4 —.8 —7.2 —7.8 
668, 554) 25.68 | + —.1 —3.5 —6.8 
’ 2, 504, 549) 48.31 (8) +.6 —1.4 +12.2 
Wyo....-.. 4,318} 239, 55.55 | (4) —.2| =—.7 —3.2 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,010 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1951 ' 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 












































payments] ‘ 
ge = mar Percentage change from— 
vay November 1951 | December 
ro ovember mber 1950 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
$4, 671, 693 $48.07 |  (*) +0.2; —0.3 +4.3 
4, 668, 919| 48.07 | —0.1 +.2| +227] +244 
36, 650| 23.97) 0 +.2 —.5 +9.1 
626) (8) (°) 1); Lnndinwee ahaa 
40,448) 54.51 | —2.4 —2.0| —18.3| 244 
49,689) 26.26 | —1.0 —.3| —7.9] 916 
936, 765| 81.63 | +.1 +.2| +51 +4.7 
22, 184) 63.56 | —.9 +.1| —7.2 +.7 
21,000) 67.96; —.6| 41.5] 45.5] +413.9 
, 928) 45.13 | +1.4 +1.7| +17.6! +180 
13, 556| 51.35 | +.8 +9} +1.5| +268 
133, 509} 40.73 | —.5 —.5| —1.4 —6.0 
104, 486) 35.88 | +.9 +.9| +3.1| +302 
4,719] 39.32 | —1.6 —1.4| +111] 4147 
11,358} 55.68 | +2.0| +1.0/ —1.0 +4.0 
221, 021| 53.89 | —.3 +.3| —3.6 +8.8 
67, 259] 38.72 | —.2 (¢) —6.5 —5.6 
7 76, 166) 59.46 | —.2 —.1) +20 +6.0 
32, 292] 51.92 | —1.3 —.4| —6.5 —4.2 
79, 577| 31.52 | +.1 () +3.4|) +48.2 
83,102) 44.46 | —.1 —.6 —.1 +13 
27,862) 45.75 | +.2 +.4]} 9.0 —8.0 
22,052) 45.10 | 0 +.9 0 10.7 
122, 124| 75.39 | +.9 +.8) +64 17.6 
98,700) 53.06 | +.6 +.6 —.2 +3.4 
74,647, 64.02} ~—.9| +3.9] +4+3.5|] +152 
66, 023) 23.52 | +.1 +.4| —L8 —4.6 
141,950} 50.00 | +.1 +.1|] +1.5| +4269 
30, 076) 56.43 | —1.1 —.6| +1.9 +.1 
48, 423) 63.97 | 0 —.2} +3.3| +129 

2,148) (°) (®) (*) (°) ® 
15,116] 49.72 | —.7 +.5|) —4.4 —4.8 
47,145) 50.60} +.5|] +2.1| +1.9| +129 
18, 116] 36.23 | —1.4 —.8| —2.2 —1.0 
260, 730| 64.62 | —.1 +.2 +.4 +7.6 
152, 417] 34.12] —.3 —.5| +43 +4.3 
6, 060) 53.63 | —1.7 —6.3| +2.7 +6.2 
183, 150) 48.59 | +.1 +.5| —3.0 +3.6 
132,685] 51.77 | —.3 —.2| —5.4 +3.4 
25, 543| 66.17 | —1.3 —2.8) +.8 +4.7 
614, 667| 39.71 | +.1 (8) -.1 +.2 
3,712) 7. +4.8 +4.2| +1.8 -.2 
10,818} 56.94 | +1.6| +3.7] +6.0 +7.2 
44, 567| 27.91 | —.8 —.7| 41.5 +6.4 
8,368] 38.56 | +.5 +.5| —4.8 +.8 
104, 675) 37.83 | +.7 +1.6 | +2.7 +2.5 
yee ‘ 222,884) 36.94) —.1 +.1| —6.4 —7.4 
RE 219 12,734} 58.15 | —.9 —.5| +6.3| +268 
Va. 181 7,791} 43.04 | +1.1 +2.2| —1.6 +9.1 
eae 45| r ) ROME Pe eee ae 
,, Seed Re 46,115) 30.87 | —.6 —.8| —2.5 +12 
Wash.?_____| 841) 64,212) 76.35 | —.6 -—.4) —1.1 +.1 
W, Va...... | 1,079) 33, 240) 30.81 | —.3 —.7| +.5 —.3 
Wis..------| 1,349) 73,111] 54.20| —.7| +.3| —32| +06 
Wyo..---..| 95) 5, 022| 52.86 | (8) () | —1.2| 164 

| i 











T For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of — made without Federal participation and 

ments to these recipients in California (540 recipients, $45,521 in payments), 
fn ashington (20 recipients, $962 in payments), in Missouri (1,128 recipients, 
$56,453 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (5,768 recipients, $231,067 in pay- 
ments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania were 
approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plone in respective 
months; large increase from December 1950 is explained by the inclusion 0 
Pennsylvania, with its large caseload, beginning February 1951 and of Missouri 
beginning October 1951. See also footnote 2. 

§ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent - 
age change, on than 100 recipients. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

§ Estimated. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Reci, ts and payments to recipients, | Table 15.—Recipient rates for speci- 
by State, Decem 1951 ' oe of public assistance in the 
State, December 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] can 4 1 States, by 
Number ofrecipients} Payments to recipients Percentage change from— Children 
receiviNg | Recipients 
Num- Average per— a 1951 a ay 1950 ald to coat 
State ber of ; 
fam- Total per 1,000 Der 1,000 
ilies Total? |Children 
wT sin | Sense ber of under 18 
‘am- p- 
ily jent | fam- Amount fam- Amount years 
ilies ilies 
32 4.7 
Total. ...... 591,838} 2, 041, 463] 1, 522, 925)$44, 863, 214) $75.80) $21.98) (*) +0.6} —9.1 —3.6 “ - 
Total, 52 39 8 
States 4...|501,810| 2, 041, 365/1, 522, 855] 44,862,101] 75.80] 21.98] (@) +.6| -9.1) 3.6 + ® a 
18,120} 64,163} 50, 429 34.84] 9.84) —1. —.5| —2.3| +24 43 4.8 
| 708 2,234) 1,617 72.02| 22.66] +3.7| +4.5] +10.5] +14.2 * #3 
| 3,613} 13,408} 10, 000 72.65} 19.58] —2.6) —3.7| -15.0| —32.2 2) 8 
. 13, 400 ’ 388 36.50/ 10.111 —2.2| —.6| —27.8| —36.7 22 
, 55,044) 171,067} 128, 226 115.04} 37.02) —.1]} @® 1.4) +60 35 9 
5,225} 19,168] 14,451 98.54) 26.86) +.7) +.7| —4.9| 43.5 6; ©® 
5, 096 16,657| 12,050 107.85} 33.001 —1.3} —1.5| —7.2) —7.0 
694 2,692] 2,063 80.80} 20.83] —2.4| —.9| +1.6 +162 42 1.8 
2, 056 8,363! 6, 482 97.33) 23.93] —1.4) —.2] —48| +26.2 51 6.4 
19,525) 62,8591 46, 45.10} 14.01) —2.9| —3.0| —31.3} —38.1 = as 
] 
20, 741 68,753| 52,847 49.87} 15.05] +2.5| +2.6) +197) +28.7 18 *5.9 
3, 221 11,952, 9,313 83.51, 22.50) —. 1 —.1| —15.2| —20.7 17 3.0 
2,171 7,512} 5, 536] 111.45} 32.21] +441. +1.2} -13.2} —7.4 | Kamsas.......... z 20 23 
22,651, 80,527} 50, 661 111.63} 31.40| +.6} 41.1) —3.4| +121 | Kentucky....... 280 4 Sa A 
8,714, 29,026) 21, 443 66.51) 19.97] —1.1| —.9} —21.4) —20.4 | Louisiana... 674 61 2. 
5 a2 18, 060 13, 487 a9. 17| 28.241 0 : +.7, —.3| 425.1 aine.......... 156 38 10.6 
) 6 15, 484 ; 46] 23.30; —. —.3 -16.1} —14.5 
75,096] 55, 205 41.86 11.84] —.9| — 9-115) +.9 | Maryland--___. 70 20 1.5 
) 80,001; 50,482 59.52} 16.38} +.6 —.4| —20.2} —4.2 | Massachusetts . . 217 25 3 
15,272} 11,07 73.16} 21.11} +1.0| +1.0| +22) +1.2 chigan.-_.. .- a = aa 
4 eo 
' 19,463} 14,832 83.93] 21.86 +.5| +1.9| -20.3} -123 | M i... 378 35 as 
43,051} 31, 663 118.05, 35.70, —.4| 41.1) -25) +40 | Missourt........ 335 a nH 
79, 791| 56, 821 95.15, 20.43) +.6) +17] -3.8} +40 | Montana... 24 31 -; 
26, 263} 19, 976 98.79, 20.14) 4.7) +14) —.7| +9.1 | Nebraska---.... 172 a -s 
) 38,523) 29, 640 19.88} 5.26} @) +2) -7.9} +.2 | Nevada---._--. 381 rt 
1 77,020} 56, 623 S211) 15.33) 8 8-109 | 08 ew Hampshire. 121 2% 
) 8.2501 6,007 : 68 1. 2) 49.0 
9,756] 7,162 80.60, 26.81] —.6] —.3| -17.5, —9.6 | New Jersey... a = = 
98 70 et Va Ot Fo OL nl rp 2 31 77 
4,949] 3, 566 04.08} 31.38} +. $2.1) —11.1) —12.5 | Now More A = rs 
) 16,903] 12,813 100.66} 30.06) +.1| +4201 —46) +44 —_ Dakota__- 186 3 Ve 
; 18,399] 14,078 61.40, 14.97] —.8) 1.4) 42.1) —1Ld | Opi aa nonnnnn-- i uf @) 
} 177, 502| 126, 591 113.67) 33.77) +.2) +41.1) —5.3 42.716 mMa....... 18 8.0 
1 $60,606 46, 402 46.46) *12.81) +1.5) +15) +5.4] +12.7 | Dregom.---.---.. 173 Ss HH 
i 5.778] 4,378 91.22} 25.76 —.8} +441 —10.7} —20.4 | Pennsylvania. -- 86 e 
50, 543 38, 080 68.23] 1844] — 6 +.2) -6.2) —16.3 Puerto Rico--..- 272 32 . 
67, 326 827 13] 21.65) —1.1 —.7] —5.9 +31.6 
) 11,278] 8,47 343] 105.18] 31.241 +1.7} +401 —13.2] —9.9 Beets panes «i = Po oe 
d 122, 236] 90, 2,988,642} 88.23} 24.45) —.9 +.3] —25.6) —26.5 Benth — -- rs ° 35 
45,526] 34, 137,157} 9.47| 3.01] +8.7| +24] 426.0] +59.1 Tennessee. ---—— ra 49 is 3 
" 11,123} 8, 315,197} 95.51} 28.34) +.1 +1.7| —7.2 +.4 OXaS....------- 
; 24°221| 18, 247,936] 38.22] 10.24) —.2} —.3| 42} +47.1 | Utab-—.......... = = 3.1 
5 8,388} 6, 177,854] 68.94) 21.20] +10, +.6) +5.0 +81 | Vermont. -__-... = BF uO 
‘ 75,275| 56, 1,007,104] 47.96) 13.38] —.4 —.5| —14.5| —14.0 gin Islands. . os 4 @- 
; 63,218] 47, 800, 48.99} 12.66] —1.2 =n 84 LL me ~-a------ = } as 
i 10, 37 7, 681 321,975] 107.86, 31.05] +1.4 +4.8) —9.0] +7.3 ashington . .... 
* eas] "610 seseseftonszraafperare-foneeeceeg|-eone-qleeoemnene | West Vireimio..} a8} 8] 
1 29, 030) ’ 51.57| 13.88) (5 +.2) —7.2 —3.2 SiN. ....--- . 
2 29,790} 21,639] 924,871] 103.25] 31.04] —1.0} +12.1| —21.7]) —34.8 | Wyoming--.--. 238 15 1.8 
‘ ae 16, 757 61,744| 47,555] 950,037] 56.69] 15.391 (®) ao 38° =e0 
’ aaa 8,353| 28,137] 20,606] 932, 725] 111.66 33.15] +.2] +.5] 6.2} +63 | 9 Based om Census date, Apeil 1900. For, mest 
: yO..........-- 546 1,918 1, 462 53,616) 98.20) 27. +. 7 +.8) —11.2) —14.9 ary estimates. All recipient rates subject to revision. 
: emanes oes not Eee available. 
d ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments apt unknown num ond se 
1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent program are made to recipients quarterly. ceiving hospitalization, only. 
f ecewre without Federal participation. All a Average yment not computed on, base of leas oars administered without Federal partici 
“ su t to revision. an ‘families; percentage c ge, on less t 
: ? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parentor _ families. * Based on recipient data for November 1951. 
other adult relative in families in which the require- * Number of adults included in total number of 
ments of at least 1 such adult were considered in recipients is partly estimated. 
a determining the amount of assistance. *In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
e ’ of less than 0.05 percent. ndent children funds, supplemental payments of 
if ‘States with plans approved by the Social Se- 118,477 from general assistance funds were made to 
ri curity Administration. 3,780 families. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 10 Estimated. 
Fé 
$s 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally cog oy 
and payments to recipients, tate, 
December 1951 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 








Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and to 
cases, by State, December 195] 1 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for — care and cases receiving only such 
paymen 



































payments) 
Payments to Percentage change 
recipients from vosemnbe 1951 
Number of rsa 
State pients 

ae Average | Number | Amount 
Total ?__........ 124, 421 | $5,779, 354 $46. 45 +5.2 +6.4 
Alabama... ..-.....- 8, 635 190, 964 22.12 —.7 —.2 
Colorado... .......-. 3, 507 179, 527 51.19 +2.9 +3.0 
Delaware. .-........- 120 5, 070 42.25 +8.1 +9.1 
Dist. of Col -_.....-- 1,217 65, 410 53.75 +5.3 +4.5 

SE 1,153 53, 837 46. 69 —2.3 @) 
SS 774 40, 240 51.99 +2.2 +2.1 
Tilinois.............. 2, 304 115, 731 50. 23 +9.3 +12.5 
Kansas_--........... 2, 580 124, 760 48. 36 +1.3 +1.3 
"Ss rk 14, 514 565, 755 38. 98 —.2 —.8 
Maryland--..-....... 2, 520 115, 253 45.74 +.4 +1.2 
Massachusetts ___... 2,611 159, 612 61.13 +390.8 +6572.9 
Michigan. --......... 1, 034 61, 339 59. 32 +3.1 +3.4 
Mississippi ---_..... 718 14, 039 19. 55 +3.5 +4.2 
Missouri-_........... 10, 396 481, 251 46. 29 +2.4 +2.4 
Montana... -........ 1,009 55, 910 55. 41 +1.6 +1.2 
New Jersey_-_....... 860 49, 354 57.89 +13.8 +12.8 
New Mexico. ....... 1, 933 76, 328 39. 49 +2.4 +2.6 
New York. _-....... 28, 031 1, 711, 979 61. 07 +3.7 +4.3 
SORE 4,113 111, 435 27.09 +7.0 +7.4 
594 34, 691 58. 40 +2.6 +5.8 
4, 254 188, 44. 26 +3.9 +4.0 
1,229 57, $41 46. 66 +119.1 +134. 4 
1, 667 112, 089 67.24 +1.6 +1.8 
9, 364 410, 369 43.82 —.8 —.9 
2, 625 24, 121 9.19 +40.7 +36. 0 
170 10, 629 62.52 +11.8 +12.8 
3, 621 115, 459 31. 89 +3.7 +3.5 
134 5, 40. 52 +13.6 +14.4 
1, 564 87,917 56. 21 —.8 +4.0 
194 8, 087 41.43 +3.7 +4.6 
25 a ERR ET er 
2, 754 92, 453 33. 57 +4.4 +2.6 
5, 266 328, 012 62. 29 —.5 +9. 2 
1,610 47,373 29. 42 +14.3 +13.4 
848 53, 879 63. 54 +1.0 +.9 
473 25, 197 53.27 —1.5 —1.0 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 

- Decrease of less than percent. 


























Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- November 1951 | Decem 
State | ber of in— mber 1960 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age Beary! 
Num- | 4 mount — Amount 
323, 009 $15, 204, 000] $47.08} +2.2] 43.9] —21.8] a1) 

2,226) 23.68 3) 3) (’) 

3,507} 50.10 & & —37.5 Sas 
44,592) 38.71] +.6 +.9]} —23.0] -217 
32,722) 13.18] +.8] +1.5| —44] 8 

1,380,651} 46.48] +25] +5.2]| —11.0 3.0 
70,823} 40.24] +3.1) 44.8] —50.3] —g18 
$207,748} 53.04] +23] 44.0] -105] 58 
31,984) 36.14 +5.7 -4} —18.6 —16.4 
36,631] 55.33) —5.6] 4.0] -329] i966 
O90, S0IE -nctidnn<} cnannine]-noscincacceneunlea 
61, 16. 85 8 +3.8 | +3.4 5. 
108,145] 56.92] —13| ——.7|—sL0}] yee 
6,551] 35.80 0 —1.2| —56.6] —§47 
1,644,425) 58.63 | +2.2 +3.6 | —25.7 —15.3 
308,325; 32.72 | +8.2 +6.9 | —10.5 —13.7 
119,401} 31.86} +92] +18.2] —10.5 6.1 
95,921} 44.47] +16] +2.7] —13.0 —8.5 
| ES PERE ERTS AEE ie 
233,026] 37.84] +2.8/ +1.1] +65] +368 
150,325; 43.84 | +12.1 +12.2 | —17.1 —15.9 
143, 255] 47.15 —2.9 —.8 | —46.2 —41.4 
952,498; 54.01 —65.4 —2.0] —18.2 —22.7 
993,994) 46.06 +6.7 +3.4 —6.1 —7.6 
302,348} 50.37 +8.8 +6.3 | —12.9 —8.9 
11, 206} 12.26 —.3 —.2 | +21.2 +35,7 
288, 30. 16 —.7 —.6 | —28.6 —31.8 
30, 204) 29.58 | +15.4 +19.7 —8.5 —20.6 
49,529} 38.72] +.5]) +3.1] —10.9 +2.2 
$9, 34.14 —3.3 +17.9 | —23.7 +3.1 
60,393) 41.74 | +10.8 +18.4 —-9.1 ~7.4 
440, 558; 59.23 +2. 5 +5.5 | —22.6 —22.7 
7,177] 21.30) —4.3]) -3.6|—78.9| —808 
3, 503,250) 72.87) +.4 +.4] —-17.8] 12,7 
41,751} 19.20 —4.9 +1.5 | —49.7 —38.0 
20, 583; 40.36 | +15.4 +21.6 | —40.7 —40.4 
$43,124) 40.15 +4.1 +6.1 | —16.2 —22.4 
83,442) (12) (#3) —9.7 (#3) 28.7 
293,544) 57.17 | +17.4| +16.9 |} —10.0 —6.4 
1,044,092) 50.41 +1.0 +3.5 | —45.9 — 48.2 
21,705; 6.70 —8.6 —12.0 | —49.0 —i4.5 
260,751} 63.12 —65.4 +6.5 | —19.4 —15.0 
41,854) 17.86 —-2.7 +3.2 (4) (4) 
20,021} 29.27 —2.3 +2.7 | —17.3 —11.5 
32, 136) 13. 59 .8 +11.9 | —18.4 —-0.7 
© UR GE ene cae-dl actoepaclvabanencelonsceueee 
. > 121 +12.2 | +18.2 | +08.5| +1409 
12, sieanecelosiiipionhelcnmsannae 
63, 118 v1 +2.6 | —25.2 —2.2 
, 804 .8 | +30.2 | —40.1 —8.0 
89, 829) 4 —2.2 | —38.0 —35.8 
. .4) +16.3 | —15.6 —6.9 
6, 555 9) +62.3 | —41.6 —44.3 





























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 
3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State fi 


cludes for Indiana 


because total ex- 


and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 


number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 


3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 


4 State program only; excludes program administered by local offi 
cent of this total is estimated. 
* Partly estimated. 


5 About 10 


7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receivin 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiv 


§ Includes unknown number of cases receiv 


assistance in kind only and, 


in 


gcash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 


and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
* Estimated 


1 Includes cases receiving 


medical care onl 


ing medical care, hospitalization, 


y. 
11 Includes 6,148 cases and payments of $180,000 representing supplementation 

of other assistance programs. 
3 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,346 cases were aided 

by county commissioners and 4,658 cases under program administered by 

.8) oma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage c’ 

not computed. 
138 Not computed; comparable data not available. 
4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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went to 7,100 fewer persons in 

January as the program con- 
tinued the slow, steady decline that 
had begun in October 1950, while the 
number of cases receiving the other 
types of public assistance rose. The de- 
cline in old-age assistance amounted 
to less than one-half of 1 percent; aid 
to the blind and aid to dependent chil- 
dren increased at about the same rate 
(less than one-half of 1 percent), aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled went up 3 percent, and general 
assistance, 5 percent. 

The small monthly changes for the 
Nation were the net result of State 
changes that varied in direction as 
well as in size. Only 10 States reported 
more persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance. Under the other programs, the 
number of States reporting higher 
caseloads varied from 18 for aid to the 
blind to 32 for general assistance. Ex- 
cept for general assistance and a few 
comparatively new State programs, 
the changes in caseloads were small— 
nearly all less than 2 percent. January 
caseloads for general assistance were 
more than 10 percent higher than in 
December in 15 States and dropped 
as much as 5 percent in only three 
States; the largest percentage in- 
creases occurred in rural States that 
have comparatively small caseloads. 

Because more people were aided 
under four of the programs and be- 
cause a few States raised payments 
through policy changes, total expendi- 
tures for assistance for January were 
$1% million higher than the total for 
December. Kansas put into effect 
changes in food and clothing allow- 
ances made necessary by the greater 
cost of these items. Mississippi and 
South Carolina raised, for two types of 


() west to assistance payments 
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assistance, the percent of need met 
under the standards already in use. 
South Carolina also increased its 
maximums on payments for aid to de- 
pendent children. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature increased the monthly 
payment to the blind by $10. In Ili- 
nois, payments for nursing-home and 
certain other types of medical care, 
previously included in the money pay- 
ments to recipients, beginning in 
January are made directly to persons 
providing the care; the January de- 
creases of $2-5 in average money pay- 
ments to the aged, the blind, and the 
disabled do not, therefore, reflect an 
actual reduction in the amount of 
total assistance provided. 


UNDER THE OLD-AGE and survivors in- 
Surance program, 4.4 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits at the 
end of January—about 54,000 more 
than at the end of December. Benefi- 
ciaries aged 65 or over accounted for 
four-fifths of this increase and at the 
end of January numbered 3.3 million 
—about three-fourths of all persons 
receiving monthly benefits. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $156.7 million, 
about $1.9 million more than in De- 
cember. The decline in the average 
old-age benefit amount was halted for 
the first time since September 1950; 
the average of $42.15 was 1 cent higher 
than in December. 

Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 83,000 persons in January, 
about 25 percent more than in Decem- 
ber but only about half as many as 
had been awarded a year earlier. A 
reduction in the number of old-age 
and wife’s benefit awards was chiefly 
responsible for this decline, since sur- 
vivor benefit awards remained near 





peak levels. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments amounting to $5.4 million and 
based on the deaths of 39,300 workers 
were made in January; this total was 
only slightly less than the record 
amount awarded in March 1951. 

At the end of 1951, monthly benefits 
were being withheld from 354,000 
beneficiaries entitled to old-age, 
wife’s, husband’s, widow's, widower’s, 
mother’s, or parent’s benefits. It is 
no longer practicable to obtain data 
on monthly benefits withheld from 
child beneficiaries, because of the in- 
stallation in December 1951 of a pro- 
cedure under which children’s benefits 
are combined in a single payment for 
a family group. 

The number of beneficiaries, other 
than children, with monthly benefits 
withheld in December 1951 was 6 per- 
cent higher than in June 1951, an in- 
crease of about 21,000. In the same 
period the number of such benefi- 
ciaries on the rolls increased by more 
than 8 percent. Benefits withheld in 
December because the beneficiaries 
(under age 75) were working for 
wages of more than $50 a month ac- 
counted for 75 percent of all suspen- 
sions. Wife’s or husband’s benefits 
withheld because of the employment 
of the old-age beneficiary represented 
14 percent of the suspensions, while 
7 percent were accounted for by the 
self-employment of the beneficiary or 
of the old-age beneficiary on whose 
earnings the wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits are based. A table showing a dis- 
tribution of benefits withheld, by rea- 
son for withholding payment and type 
of benefit, appears on page 25. 


NEW AND CONTINUED UNEMPLOYMENT 


among workers covered by the State 
unemployment insurance programs 


1 








continued to increase in January, re- 
flecting seasonal as well as adminis- 
trative factors and shortages of mate- 
rials. More initial claims were filed in 
January than in any other month 
since January 1950; the total in- 
creased 19 percent from the December 
1951 figure to 1,354,000. Weeks of un- 
employment claimed, which represent 
continued unemployment, rose even 
more sharply (52 percent) to 6,529,600, 
which is the largest number claimed 
in any month since the beginning of 
hostilities in Korea. 

All States reported increases in the 
average weekly number of. claimants 
receiving benefits. For the Nation the 
rise of 49 percent to 1,185,200 was the 
largest turn-of-the-year increase in 
the postwar period. The increase in 
the total amount of benefits paid 
under the programs was even more 
pronounced (65 percent), and the 
$116.5 million paid out was the largest 
expenditure for benefits since June 
1950. .The average weekly benefit for 
total unemployment again increased; 
the January average was $22.28. 


Child Health Day 


This year, as in the past, the Presi- 
dent has proclaimed May 1 as Child 
Health Day. Since 1928, when both 
Houses of Congress, by joint resolu- 
tion, requested the President to desig- 
nate the first day of May as Child 
Health Day, citizens with the guidance 
and help of State health departments 
and State agencies for crippled chil- 
dren have used this date as the start- 
ing line for action to build better 
health for all children. Each year 
attention is focused on a particular 
problem affecting children. 

For 1952, the Children’s Bureau 
proposed that on Child Health Day 
the Nation should direct its attention 
to the many thousands of handicapped 
children and plan to help them to 
achieve a new measure of well-being. 

The Federal Security Administra- 
tor, in urging the practical observance 
of Child Health Day, declared that 
“nothing we do to build our national 
security is more fundamental, more 
accurately calculated to ensure the 
strength and vitality we need to meet 


the challenge of these times” than 


the services provided to children. 


























Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Mar. 12, 1952] 
Calendar year 
January | December | January 
Item 1952 1951 1951 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
WE MG Ste siicecteenesendasdncevcces 61, 780 , 688 61, 514 62, 884 
PS shied ctinwlisageluitiheiiinesgues. 59, 726 61,014 59, 010 61, 005 eo 
Covered he old-age and survivors in- 
Covered by ees le nas: 
Sankasisadebbliinilds Aa oiminberians 34, 500 35, 400 33, 600 34, 838 32,771 
Guaenliees iia a 2, 054 1,674 2, 503 1,879 3,142 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

I rei ee $257.3 $258.6 $240.9 $251.1 $224.7 
Employees’ income *_._................... 175.1 175.2 159.9 169. 2 145.8 
Proprietors’ and rental income. ........... 49.6 49.8 49.3 48.9 44.0 
Personal interest income and dividends. - . 19.4 20.7 19.0 20.0 19.3 
ase ee 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.4 

ial insurance and related payments _ 7.7 7.1 6.8 6.9 6.5 
Veterans subsistence allowances* and 
palin otethiDndisaentghibouneée 1.0 3.1 1.6 1.2 2.2 
idiscelbemanneimgenns payansats i 2.4 2.4 1.9 2.6 4.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: !! 
Num i thousands) ................. 4, 433 4,379 | RS, FE ete 
— in thousands). ...............- $156, 721 $154, 791 $130, 883 | $1,884,531 | $1,018, 149 
age primary benefit. ................- $42.16 $42.14 PETS fedecvccuisdivscemdbeikes 
awarde' (in thousands): 
SP Oa aS eae ae a 83 65 152 1, 336 
Fe EE TT ae ne ne ae $2, 804 $2,117 $4, 836 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands). ............... 1,354 1,134 1, 054 10, 836 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment ed (in thou 
GiB ats 2 EFS Tele RN 6, 530 4, 306 5,414 50, 398 78, 654 

Weeks compensated (in thousands)....._.... 5, 452 3,349 4,470 41, 599 67, 860 

Weekly ave beneficiaries (in thousands) - 1, <4 797 972 797 1,305 

Benefits paid (in millions) __...........___- $116 $71 $90 $840 $1, 373 

Average weekly payment for totalunemployment. $22. 28 $22. 03 $20. 87 $21.08 $20. 76 

Public Assistance 
a ad thousands): 
Old-age assistance... ..................... 2, 604 2, 701 D, FOE fanccinevccesslesitiaiicns 
Aid to dependent children: 
a a tS 594 592 OED lecddiscocccthi tne 
SE ERG ESS A a a a 1, 528 1, 523 OS RS Sa 
FY yes blind -_-._- ogee rere oy 97 97 Meni oummeren, MEMS EIA § 
to the permanently and tota 
RN TE REED < te . be aia 128 124 TE lncdtcondoand agian 

* General assistance. -_....................-. 339 323 GBB Jovcccccccconfecossocec sae 

verage payments: 
Old-age assistance... ................-..-...- $44. 67 $44. 54 og. if is sscnwcwnediumnieanee 
Aidtod to dependent children (per family) -.-.-- 76.01 , 8 2 Sf I Se 
RO agai Se 49. 46 48.07 e $i icinccckbebiatabselaaie 
Aid to the permanenily and totally disabled _ - 46.19 48. Te 2 Seen Ea ee 
eae eee 47. 56 47. GeO hocisccceescehammirine 














! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
pom i moon figures represent specific week and 

figures, average week (unemployment in- 
surance data re mt pay period ins’ of week). 

2 Estimated by the = Ann of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Except for calendar year 1950, 
data not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
De ment of Labor. 

ta from the Office of es Economics, De- 
putenapt of Commerce. Continental United States, 
excer: . for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian end military personnel in all areas. 
* Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the pote a thee eos yon —_ total 
but not deducted from proprie 

¢ Civilian and military pay in pote wr ‘in kind, 

other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 


tion), mustering-out pay, -leave Pi, es and 
pashan oo aid semmne Metaieneepieres 

pendents of ¢e' f employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


programs. 


’ eee to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistan: and general assistance. 
4 rots r+) “te and survivors insurance 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ msions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
loyment insurance and temporary ao 
efits; and readjustment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

10 Includes payments under the Coneniaad life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance formene, the Government 
contribution to snare ons, business 
transfer payments, and recov aor r the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act y railroad workers and seamen. 

ut Benefit in current-pa t status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 

that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar- YF pe ear figures represent tak saan certi ified. 

onthly amounts * annual amounts ad- 

justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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Social Welfare Today 


- by ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER * 


OCIAL welfare is, by its very 
nature, a dynamic concept, de- 
pending entirely on evolving 

ideas of the responsibility of commu- 
nity and State in affirmatively pro- 
moting the well-being of its members. 
As the sense of community responsi- 
bility develops, the concept of social 
welfare must inevitably change. Not 
so long ago, our concept of social wel- 
fare included almost exclusively relief 
and service to the underprivileged 
and the disadvantaged. The needs of 
the specific individual—rather than 
the social institutions whose presence 
or absence affects the needs of indi- 
viduals—were the focus of attention. 
Social welfare was thought of largely 
in terms of adjusting the individual to 
his environment rather than in terms 
of bringing environmental forces into 
play to assist the individual. 


What Social Welfare Means 


A new concept of social welfare has 
been developing under which welfare 
programs consist not only of counsel- 
ing and assisting the individual and 
family in making the necessary ad- 
justments to environment but, more 
importantly, of marshaling commu- 
nity resources to promote the well- 
being of individuals and of families 
generally. In other words, we no 
longer think in terms of a few under- 
privileged and disadvantaged persons 
but in terms of all individuals and 
families. In this country, under this 
newer concept, social work would in- 
clude both constructive welfare serv- 
ices and measures designed to promote 
economic security—that is, both pub- 
lic assistance and the social insur- 
ances. In other countries it would in- 
clude measures that fall under neither 
heading—for example, children’s al- 
lowances, family allowances, and 
similar payments based on the status 
of the individual rather than upon 
present need or past contributions of 
the individual. In other words, social 


* Commissioner for Social Security. The 
article is based on an address delivered 
before the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly on December 3, 1951. 
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security would be part of social wel- 
fare in its present-day meaning. 


In a democracy based on a system ~ 


of free enterprise, the well-being of 
individuals must be promoted in such 
a way that democracy and the system 
of free enterprise will be strengthened. 
Many people have sincerely felt 
that social action to help individuals 
weakens the fabric of democracy and 
free enterprise because, they fear, it 
weakens individual initiative. If so- 
cial welfare continues to recognize 
that the basic purpose of social action 
is to enable individuals to achieve 
their maximum potentialities, such 
fears are groundless. 

More than 100 years ago that arch- 
advocate of laissez-faire, John Stuart 
Mill, in his essay, On Liberty, said 
that “energy and self-dependence are 
as likely to be impaired by the ab- 
sence of help as by its excess.” Some 
persons will immediately disagree and 
point to the fact that today the United 
States has about 5% million indi- 
viduals dependent on government for 
public assistance to meet their daily 
needs. They will point out that public 
assistance is costing the Federal, 
State, and local governments almost 
$2% billion a year—and this in a 
period of unprecedented prosperity 
and full employment. It is unhappily 
true that these millions of persons do 
need public assistance. The fact, 
however, that public assistance is 
available means that we have a better 
America today than we had a quarter 
of a century ago and that these indi- 
viduals are leading far happier and 
more useful lives as members of their 
community than they would otherwise 
have led. If this country during the 
last quarter of a century had had a 
system of contributory social insur- 
ance covering the inevitable major 
economic hazards of life, these mil- 
lions of persons would be receiving in- 
surance benefits rather than public 
assistance. 


Issues in Public Assistance 


It has been asserted many times in 
the public press that the Nation is 


spending more for public aid—for “re- 
lief” today than in 1940, when prob- 
ably 8 million persons were unem- 
ployed. As a matter of fact, we are 
spending considerably less in actual 


dollars even though these dollars buy 


far less. Persons who contend that ex- 
penditures for public aid have in- 
creased since 1940 fail to take into 
account that in 1940 the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps—all of which 
provided assistance on the basis of 
need—were still operating. Another 
serious mistake that is made by such 
critics stems from failure to take into 
account the fact that the population 
has increased, particularly in the 
groups under age 18 and over age 65, 
where need is the greatest. Thus, 
while the number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance has increased 
greatly since 1940, the number of old- 
age assistance recipients per thousand 
aged persons in this country has de- 
creased. 

If we consider all forms of public 
aid in existence in 1940 and in exist- 
ence today, we find that 3.8 percent 
of the population is dependent on 
some form of public aid today as com- 
pared with 11.5 percent in 1940. The 
proportion of our national income 
spent for public aid has also dropped 
sharply—from 3 4/10 cents out of 
every dollar in 1940 and to 1 1/10 
cents today. 

Probably the worst mistake that is 
made in comparing expenditures for 
public aid in 1940, when there was 
widespread unemployment, with such 
expenditures today, when there is full 
employment, is the failure to take into 
account the characteristics of the per- 
sons receiving aid. Under the various 
public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act only the very young, the 
very old, the blind, and now the per- 
manently and totally disabled are eli- 
gible for public assistance. For the 
most part, obviously, these groups 
cannot (and in the case of children 
should not) engage in gainful employ- 
ment. In other words, as the number 








of such persons in the population in- 
creases, it is obvious that the potential 
public assistance load will increase, 
regardless of improved employment 
conditions. 

Since 1940 the number of children 
receiving aid to dependent children 
has increased both absolutely and in 
relation to the population under age 
18, although at the same time an in- 
creasing number of children have 
been receiving survivor benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. If it were not for the insur- 
ance program, many of the 800,000 
beneficiary children who are orphans 
or partial orphans would undoubtedly 
have been eligible for aid to dependent 
children. Because this group is taken 
care of through insurance, only about 
a fifth of the children now receiving 
aid to dependent children are in fami- 
lies with the father dead; the others 
are in need because of the incapacity 
or absence from the home of a living 
parent. In about half the cases the 
need of the child has arisen from the 
fact that the father has deserted the 
mother or is not married to the 
mother or is absent from the home 
for other reasons. Undoubtedly it is 
this circumstance that has given rise 
to the charge that aid to dependent 
children has encouraged desertion and 
illegitimacy. 

Desertion and illegitimacy have 
been with us for a long time and un- 
fortunately may be on the increase. 
But all the evidence indicates that aid 
to dependent children represents not 
the cause but the effect of desertion 
and illegitimacy. 

Though the caseload for aid to de- 
pendent children has been declining 
steadily during the past year, hun- 
dreds of thousands of children will 
continue to need this form of assist- 
ance; many will be in broken homes. 
A great responsibility rests not only 
on the public officials who administer 
aid to dependent children but on all 
social agencies, public and private, to 
aid these children so that they may 
not be disadvantaged because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. 

It is encouraging to note that for 
the last year and a half there has 
been a steady decline in the total 
number of public assistance recipients 
and a generally downward trend in 
assistance expenditures. Much of the 
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decline in old-age assistance has been 
due to the 1950 legislative improve- 
ments in the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, but contin- 
ued high employment, which provides 
more job opportunities for persons re- 
ceiving assistance and increases the 
ability of relatives to assist, is prob- 
ably the chief factor. 

Even though there is a valid ex- 
planation of why, in spite of the de- 
cline in public assistance, we still 
have about 54 million persons receiv- 
ing this type of aid, the fact remains 
that nobody is happy about the situa- 
tion. The taxpayers of the country 
express their dissatisfaction in the 
public press and in legislative bodies. 
Not so much is heard about the un- 
happiness of the recipients of assist- 
ance. Those of us charged with the 
responsibility of administering public 
assistance are acutely aware, however, 
that no one relishes being a recipient 
of public aid. 

There has been much talk about 
chiselers on relief rolls. Much of this 
criticism does not distinguish between 
legal and illegal payments. That is, 
in some States the criticism has been 
directed at the failure of relatives to 
help when, under the laws of these 
States, they have no legal obligation 
to do so. In some States there has 
been criticism that persons owning a 
home or having some other small 
assets are receiving public assistance 
when under the laws and regulations 
such ownership is permitted. At the 
same time, because persons with some 
small assets seem to be no better off 
than those who have none, there is 
criticism that public assistance penal- 
izes thrift. 

Whether or not there are many per- 
sons on the assistance rolls illegally, 
the feeling that the caseloads are too 
high has led to demand that the rolls 
be made public. The contention seems 
to be that publicity will scare off the 
persons receiving assistance illegally 
and will shame the relatives of those 
who are legally receiving public as- 
sistance into meeting their moral re- 
sponsibilities. This contention rests 
for its validity on whether many per- 
sons actually are receiving public as- 
sistance illegally and on whether rela- 
tives can be shamed into helping. 

The substantial decline in the State 
and local programs of general assist- 


ance has been advanced as proof of 
the argument’s soundness. That is, it 
has been contended that Federal 
financial participation and the Fed- 
eral statutory requirement that the 
public assistance rolls be kept confi- 
dential have led to the alleged in- 
crease in the categories financed in 
part by the Federal Government, as 
contrasted with the decline in the gen- 
eral assistance category, where there 
is no Federal financial participation 
or Federal requirement as to confiden- 
tiality. This argument overlooks the 
basic reason for the decline in general 
assistance since 1940—the fact that 
the general assistance category had a 
far greater proportion of employable 
persons in it than the categories of 
aged persons, young children, the 
blind, and the permanently disabled. 
It also overlooks the fact that, under 
the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1950, many persons were trans- 
ferred from general assistance to the 
new category of the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

As a matter of fact, most of the local 
alleged scandals about “chiseling” 
have occurred in general assistance. 
The highest proportion of persons 
shown by any State-wide study to be 
illegally receiving public assistance 
under categories financed in part by 
the Federal Government has been less 
than 3 percent. 

Experience seems to indicate that 
publicity is of doubtful value in reduc- 
ing the number of chiselers and sham- 
ing relatives. The welfare directors 
of several States have declared that 
such publicity in connection with gen- 
eral assistance has had no effect on 
the chiselers but may have deterred 
eligible persons in real need from ac- 
cepting assistance. 

A rider attached to the Revenue Act 
of 1951 has the effect of permitting 
States to allow public access to records 
of the disbursement of public assist- 
ance funds. This legislation permits 
access only to records of disburse- 
ments, such as the names of recipients 
and the amounts and dates of the 
payments; it does not permit public 
access to other information in the 
case records. The Federal law re- 
quires, moreover, that if a State does 
enact legislation prescribing any con- 
ditions under which public access may 
be had to records of disbursements, 
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such legislation must prohibit the use 
of any lists or names obtained from 
such access for commercial or political 
purposes. 

Unfortunately, the Federal stat- 

utory requirement concerning confi- 
dentiality of public assistance records 
that was in effect before the 1951 
rider has not been generally under- 
stood. The requirement has never 
been interpreted as surrounding these 
records with an iron curtain of secrecy 
that would prevent the taxpayers from 
having the requisite assurance that in- 
eligible persons were not receiving 
public assistance. It has never pre- 
vented the furnishing of information 
to Federal, State, and local legislative 
committees and administrative bodies 
charged with investigating and ap- 
praising the operations of public as- 
sistance, as well as to auditors, law- 
enforcement officers, and grand juries 
for use in the discharge of any duties 
they may have that relate to the ad- 
ministration of public assistance. Nor 
has this requirement prevented the 
publication of material on the opera- 
tions of public assistance agencies de- 
signed to inform the public regarding 
such matters as the size of expendi- 
tures, classification of the causes of 
dependency, the range in payments 
made, the standards for appraising 
need, and the procedures followed for 
determining need in the individual 
case. 
It is perhaps well to recall that the 
Federal requirement was placed in the 
Social Security Act in 1939 because 
there had been widespread political 
misuse of the names of recipients of 
old-age assistance in the 1938 elec- 
tions. It remains to be seen whether 
legislation permitting public access 
but prohibiting the use of information 
obtained through such access for com- 
mercial or political purposes will actu- 
ally prevent the abuses that occurred 
before 1939. 

The effect that opening the assist- 
ance rolls to the public will have in 
reducing the rolls is also still a matter 
of debate. But one thing is certain. 
We shall never be able to measure 
Statistically how much needless hu- 
miliation results from indiscriminate 
Public access. More than 100 years 
ago Disraeli opened his first successful 
campaign for election as a member of 
the House of Commons by attacking 
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the new Poor Law because, as he said 
“it went on the principle that relief 
to the poor is a charity. I maintain 
that it is a right . . . I consider that 
this Act has disgraced the country 
more than any other upon record. 
Both a moral crime and a political 
blunder, it announces to the world 
that in England poverty is a crime.” 

One of our own homespun philoso- 
phers, who used to write under the pen 
name of Abe Martin, once said, before 
the advent of the Social Security Act, 
“Poverty ain’t a crime in America but 
it might as well be.” We are not going 
to return to those days. As some evi- 
dence that we will not, it should be 
noted that in two States where the 
assistance rolls have been opened to 
the public, very few persons have 
actually sought the information. 

Another thing is certain; there is no 
substitute for good administration— 
administration that both protects the 
taxpayer through careful examination 
of the facts bearing on eligibility and 
provides needed assistance to the re- 
cipient in such a manner as to en- 
courage his self-respect, sense of re- 
sponsibility, and effective participa- 
tion in the life of the community. 
Ironically enough, many times the 
same individuals who complain about 
ineligible persons receiving public as- 
sistance also object to providing funds 
to employ enough social workers to 
make the necessary investigations. 

Perhaps the best comment on this 
whole question of relief chiseling ap- 
peared in a small newspaper in the 
Middle West: 


We've had many families among us 
needing public assistance for a long 
time. And no matter what decision 
comes down from the court, they’ll 
still be with us. 


They are not an isolated people, those 
who receive monthly checks repre- 
senting aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children. They are of us— 
of our neighborhoods, of our churches, 
of our schools. 


They are not statistics on a state wel- 
fare department report or the finan- 
cial records, red or black, of Monroe 
county. They are people. 


It is well, as we wade into the attached 
problems, or run away from them, to 
remember that. They are people—just 
as good, just as bad, just as weak, just 
as strong, just as honest and just as 


dishonest as people are at every eco- 
nomic, political and social level. 


or 
employees or give too little to the 


citizen. 


beer houses. But they find a shortage 
of complaining witnesses to act when 
action is essential. 


It can be conceded that for some fam- 
ilies the ADC checks destroy initiative. 
Even though they merit the checks, 
they show little inclination to accept 
opportunities which might eventually 
move them off the welfare rolls. This 
is a problem calling for rehabilitation 
along with routine administration— 
and again it goes to the door of the 
school, the church and the average 
citizen as well as to the door of the 
welfare office in the Monroe county 
court house or to the one in the state 
house .... 


By and large, however, the public as- 
sistance handed out.in Monroe county 
is put to essential uses—it goes to 
children who have lost fathers by 
death or desertion, it goes to children 
whose fathers are physically disabled, 
it goes to children who are far better 
off having their mothers at home than 
they would be—or society would be— 
if their mothers couldn’t maintain 
homes. Who will be first to abandon 
them? 


That this problem of providing as- 
sistance to the needy was also a prob- 
lem confronting our colonial fore- 
fathers is made clear in an interest- 
ing little pamphlet issued by the Vir- 
ginia League of Local Welfare Execu- 
tives. This League was enterprising 
enough to look into The Vestry Book 
of Kingston Parish, covering the 
period 1679-1796. The Vestry met 
once a year and made appropriations 
in pounds of tobacco—the usual me- 
dium of exchange—to provide for the 
needs of the parish. The Vestry rec- 
ords show that most of the items 








listed each year were for the assist- 
ance of individuals in need of help. 
To quote from the ramphiet: 


A number of examples are given in 
each category to show the variety of 
situations which the Vestry had to 
consider. Each has its present day 
counterpart. It appears that there 
were a number of bastards under care 
in foster homes at all times. . . It was 
noted that awards were made year 
after year to the same persons in 
many instances. For example an 
award was made for the care of Oner 
Powers every year for 33 years and the 
final award was for his care and 
burial. Evidently both temporary and 
permanent care were available to the 
destitute widows, orphans, fatherless, 
lame, halt, etc. 


The League reaches this conclusion 
on the cost of public welfare today as 
compared with colonial times: 


Thus in the hundred years preceding 
the Revolution, the number of taxable 
persons had increased 12 times, total 
expenditures had increased 23 times 
and the tax per person had increased 
about 100 percent. And of all things!! 
the expenditure per capita for relief 
was approximately the same as it was 
in Virginia for the year 1949-50 when 
the Federal government was paying 
one-third of the bill. 


Social Insurance 


In colonial days the problem of 
want was quite different from what it 
is today. We now have a highly com- 
petitive, urbanized, and industrialized 
economic system that has enabled us, 
as a Nation, to increase our output of 
goods and services beyond the wildest 
dreams of our forefathers. But para- 
doxically enough, it has also given 
rise to greater economic insecurity on 
the part of millions of individuals. A 
way must be found to prevent the 
destitution of millions of persons 
rather than to alleviate it after it has 
occurred. Fortunately there is a way 
to prevent destitution arising from 
economic causes. That is the device 
of contributory social insurance—a 
device that has been used for three- 
quarters of a century in various parts 
of the world. That outstanding con- 
servative, Winston Churchill, was one 
of the chief architects of the plan that 
went into effect in Great Britain in 


1909 and was also instrumental in 
putting into effect the famous Bever- 
idge plan that greatly expanded the 
British social insurance system. He 
made the point that economic hazards 
that cannot be met effectively by the 
individual can be met through a sys- 
tem of contributory social insurance. 
Under such a system, all individuals 
exposed to these hazards are insured 
against loss of income, with benefits 
payable from a fund to which they 
and their employers have contributed. 

This country has had a form of 
contributory social insurance since 
1911, when the first workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were passed. Since 
1935 we have had social insurance 
covering unemployment and old age. 
In 1939 the Federal old-age system 
was expanded to include survivor 
benefits in the case of the death of the 
insured worker. Unfortunately these 
various forms of social insurance did 
not cover all gainfully employed per- 
sons, and the benefits provided were 
inadequate, especially as living costs 
went up. In 1950, Congress consider- 
ably extended the coverage of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system and increased the bene- 
fits. The only large groups still un- 
protected are farm operators and 
casual farm and domestic workers. 
Today about 90 percent of the gain- 
fully occupied persons in this country 
are insured—under this Federal pro- 
gram or under other Federal, State, 
and local government retirement sys- 
tems—against loss of income due to 
old age or death of the family bread- 
winner. 

Coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is not compulsory for 
employment in nonprofit organiza- 
tions, but it can be elected if the em- 
ployer and two-thirds of the em- 
ployees wish to be insured. The great 
appeal that a system of contributory 
social insurance has—as well as the 
good business judgment of nonprofit 
organizations and their employees—is 
evident from the number of employees 
(about 750,000) in such organizations 
who are now covered. 

The great distinguishing character- 
istic between a system of contributory 
social insurance and a system of pub- 
lic assistance is that the insurance 
benefits are payable without a means 
test. The means test is a necessary 


device to keep the cost of public as- 
sistance within bounds, but it is a de- 
vice that probably no one likes. Nor is 
it generally considered a constructive 
way to promote self-reliance and ef- 
fective participation in the life of a 
community. The basic repugnance to 
the means test probably arises out of 
the fact that to the recipient it signi- 
fies his own or his family’s failure to 
make the grade in a highly competi- 
tive economy. Another reason for its 
unpopularity is that the means test is 
often considered as placing a penalty 
upon thrift, since any savings must be 
taken into account in determining 
need. 

Benefits under contributory social 
insurance are, in contrast, payable in 
specified amounts regardless of the 
actual amount of property a recipient 
may possess. Moreover, the benefits 
vary in accordance with wage loss. A 
larger proportion of the wage loss is 
payable in the case of low wage earn- 
ers than in the case of high wage 
earners, but the fact that there is a 
relationship between wage loss and 
benefits introduces an element of 
flexibility that automatically relates 
the benefits to the wide wage differen- 
tials existing in this country and that 
is characteristic of a system of free 
enterprise. 


Comprehensive Nature of 
Social Welfare 


A contributory social insurance sys- 
tem in effect throughout the entire 
Nation and covering all the major 
economic hazards would largely solve 
the problem of destitution in this 
country. Much destitution is due, 
however, to noneconomic causes. For 
example, it would certainly not be 
practical or desirable to have social 
insurance against loss of income aris- 
ing out of broken homes. Neither is it 
possible for a social insurance system 
to cover actual need of all individuals 
and families under all conceivable 
circumstances. Accordingly, we should 
be deceiving ourselves if we did not 
recognize that, even with an extended 
and improved social insurance pro- 
gram as a first line of defense against 
destitution, there would still be need 
for a second line of defense in the 
form of public assistance. Since this 
second line of defense would be far 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Public Child Welfare Employees: 
Their Education 


by MIGNON SAUBER and JACK WIENER * 


The professional education of child welfare workers is an important 
factor in the effectiveness of the public child welfare programs. For 
this reason, information on the educational background of social 
work employees in these programs was included in the joint study 
made by the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance 
in mid-1950; the information is summarized in the following pages. 
Earlier Bulletin articles reported on the education and salaries of 
public assistance employees in social work in the State and local 
agencies administering the federally aided public assistance programs. 


N 1950, one-fifth of the more than 
] 4,100 persons engaged primarily 

in State and local public child 
welfare work had full professional so- 
cial work training. Another 25 per- 
cent had at least 1 year of graduate 
social work study but had not com- 
pleted their second year. In all, 60 
percent of the public child welfare 
employees had some graduate social 
work study. 

These are some of the facts revealed 
by a study conducted jointly by the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Secur- 
ity Administration in the late spring 
and early summer of 1950, as part of 
the survey of salaries and working 
conditions in social work conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics * in 
cooperation with the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and the National 
Council on Social Work Education. 
The Federal Security Agency study 
covered 34,000 persons in social work 
positions in State and local agencies 
administering public child welfare 
and public assistance programs.’ 

Questionnaires for the individual 
social work employees were sent out to 
State and Territorial public welfare 
departments throughout the country. 
Each employee was asked to indicate 


* Program Research Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau. 

3 Social Workers in 1950, American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 1952. 

* See Elizabeth Epler, “Public Assistance 
Employees: Their Education,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, February 1952; and Ellen 
Perkins and Charles Lopes, “Public As- 
sistance Employees: Their Salaries,” So- 
cial Security Bulletin, March 1952. 
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the social work program on which he 
spent most of his time. If an employee 
was involved, for example, in deter- 
mining eligibility for assistance and in 
approving foster homes for the place- 
ment of children, he specified only the 
one program on which he spent the 
greatest part of his time. Roughly 1 
out of every 8 persons, or 4,163 in all, 
indicated that they spent most of their 
time on public child welfare programs. 

The social work employees who were 
working primarily on public child wel- 
fare programs are the subject of this 
report. Included among these child 
welfare employees were 3,002 case- 
workers, 705 supervisory staff mem- 
bers (supervisors of caseworkers and 
district child welfare consultants) , 277 
persons in executive positions, and 179 
special consultants and other social 
work employees. 

The 4,163 child welfare workers cov- 
ered by this report represent 34 per- 
eent of the 12,400 persons employed 
in child welfare work throughout the 
Nation—in public and voluntary chil- 
dren’s agencies and institutions, in 
juvenile courts, and in departments 
of education. They constitute nearly 
two-thirds of the 6,600 persons em- 
ployed in public and voluntary chil- 
dren’s casework agencies, excluding 
institutions, but only 6 percent of the 
75,000 employees in all types of social 
work throughout the country. 


What Child Welfare Workers Do 


Child welfare workers provide social 
services for children. This work re- 
quires considerable skill, knowledge, 
and understanding. With the purpose 


of strengthening family life, child 
welfare workers concentrate on work 
with or in behalf of children. Some 
of these children are in their own 
homes but are having difficulty in get- 
ting along with their families or with 
other persons. Some are neglected or 
abused, while some are in danger of 
becoming delinquent. 

Child welfare workers help to plan: 
for the care of children in foster 
family homes or in children’s institu- 
tions when the child’s own home can- 
not provide proper care. They plan 
for adoption when the child must be 
permanently separated from his own 
home. The problems of unmarried 
mothers and their babies and of work- 
ing mothers who must plan for the 
care of their children while they are 
at work all come within the province 
of the child welfare worker. In addi- 
tion, child welfare workers take an 
active part in developing improved 
State laws relating to the care and 
protection of children, such as those 
governing adoption, guardianship, 
and child placement. Part of the job 
of all child welfare workers is to work 
with community groups to improve 
health, educational, recreational, and 
welfare services for children. 

All public child welfare programs 
provide some of these services but not 
all provide this complete range of 
services. In some States, certain serv- 
ices are provided only by the juvenile 
courts or by voluntary agencies for 
children. And even within a given 
State, the availability of public child 
welfare services may differ consider- 
ably from county to county. 


Professional Training of All 
Employees 

At the present time, 2 years of grad- 
uate study in a school of social work 
are required for full professional 
training for social work. The curricu- 
lum includes both classroom and field 
work courses. The graduate students 
are assigned to supervised field work 
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Less than 1 year. _.... 13 15 ll 
Re 60 40 23 
1 Source: Social Workers in 1950, American Associa- 


tion of Social Workers, 1952, table D-14, p. 48. 


in which they spend 15-25 hours a 
week throughout most of their years 
of study. That is, they work under 
special supervision in a social work 
agency where they “learn by doing.” 
They learn, according to a United 
Nations report, “to interview, to record 
information, to separate the various 
elements, environmental and emo- 
tional, that make up the problems 
with which they are called upon to 
deal, to use the social resources in the 
community, to participate with the 
client in carrying through a plan of 
social treatment, and to work in close 
association with their colleagues in 
other fields as well.”* The same re- 
port termed this part of a social 
worker’s education “one of the most 
important learning experiences in the 
area of practical work because, be- 
yond anything else, it distinguishes 
the trained social worker from the 
amateur.” 

Besides this vital field work experi- 
ence, the graduate student acquires 
knowledge and skills through his pro- 
gram of classroom courses. The two 
curriculum areas dovetail. 

The Children’s Bureau believes that 
child welfare workers in State and 
local child welfare programs should 
have these two full years of study in a 
graduate school of social work in order 
to serve children most effectively. 

Considering the 4,163 child welfare 
employees as a group, without regard 
to their position (supervisors, case- 

* Training for Social Work, An Interna- 


tional Survey, United Nations Secretariat, 
Department of Social Affairs, 1950, p. 29. 


workers, consultants, etc.), 1 out of 
every 5 had had full professional 
training. In all, 60 percent had had 
some study in a graduate school of 
social work. Forty-five percent had 
had at least 1 year of study, and 15 
percent had studied for less than a 
year.’ Some of this latter group may 
have had only a course or two. Others 
may have had a fuller curriculum that 
included some supervised field work. 
Forty percent of the public child wel- 
fare employees had not had any grad- 
uate social work study. 

But social work as a profession is 
very young. Throughout the entire 
field of social work, only 16 out of 
every 100 persons had had 2 years or 
more of study at a graduate school 
of social work.* Public child welfare 
therefore has a greater proportion of 
persons with full professional training 
(20 percent) than the field of social 
work as a whole. It has, however, 
fewer employees with professional 
training, proportionately, than the 
children’s casework programs under 
voluntary agency auspices. Forty- 
seven percent of this latter group have 
had at least two full years of graduate 
social work study. 


Professional Training and 
Agency Size 

The number of public child welfare 
employees within a State is deter- 
mined by many things. First, there is 
the population or size of the State 
itself. The organization and functions 
of the agency are also important. In 
some States nearly all public child 
welfare services are provided by full- 
time child welfare staff. In others, 
general welfare workers who have re- 
sponsibility for providing a variety of 
services may be responsible for pro- 
viding specialized services to children 
in some counties. In States, however, 
where a small number of employees 
were engaged primarily in public child 
welfare, proportionately more of the 
workers had graduate social work 
study than in States with larger child 
welfare staffs. In States with fewer 
than 25 child welfare employees, 69 
percent of the 210 workers had had at 
least 1 year of graduate social work 
study. For States with 50 or more 
child welfare workers, the percentage 
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was 41. The following tabulation 
presents this situation briefly. 























Child welfare 
employees 
States with specified —_ Percent 
es of — of with year 
welfare employees _ jor more of 
States 4 graduate 
social 
work 
study 
Total _. had AAs 53, 4,163 45.0 
50 or more employees 
(Ala, ay Conn., 
D.C,, fe, Ind., 
La., am 
Mich., atin NJJ.. 
N. Y., N. C., Ohio, 
Pa., i ~~ Tenn., 
or Se fash., 
Wis.) Litas 26 24 | 3,410 41.0 
25-49 employees (Ark., 
Colo., Fla., Hawaii, 
oe Te Maine, 
o., Nebr., 
Oka” Oreg., R. L, 
8. Cc.) Bri ose 14 543 61.5 
Less than hg 18 
hs Ariz 
daho, 4 mm a 
Nev., N. H., N. Mex., 
N. Dak, ‘s. Dak., 
Utah, Vt., Se ™ 
Wyo.)-.. aciddihdine 15 210 68.6 





The States with 50 or more public 
child welfare employees are usually 
those with large populations and big 
cities. The States with smaller child 
welfare staffs, generally, have rela- 
tively small populations and these 
populations are primarily in rural 
areas. The impact of Federal child 
welfare services funds upon the total 
State program may explain some of 
the difference in the extent of profes- 
sional training among the States. 
Since these funds are concentrated 
largely on providing services in rural 
areas, a relatively larger number of 
the workers paid from Federal funds 
are in rural areas than in urban areas. 

There are, in addition, proportion- 
ately more employees paid from Fed- 
eral funds among the smaller State 
staffs. In joint planning for the use of 
the funds, the States and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau have agreed that posi- 
tions paid from Federal child welfare 
services funds should be filled by pro- 
fessionally qualified persons. This 
procedure has helped to improve the 
professional qualifications of child 
welfare staffs generally. Furthermore, 
in the small rural States, proportion- 
ately more of the total child welfare 
staff have been able to obtain gradu- 
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ate social work training through the 
use of Federal funds than in large 
urban States. The use of Federal 
funds in rural areas has apparently 
offset for the better qualified person- 
nel the pull of the urban areas, where 
salaries might be higher and oppor- 
tunities for continuing professional 
growth might be better. 

Although larger State programs 
have proportionately fewer profes- 
sionally trained staff members, they 
have supervisory and executive per- 
sonnel, who as a group are profession- 
ally well qualified, to guide workers 
who do not have professional training. 
Smaller agencies usually have few 
persons in supervisory positions, es- 
pecially casework supervisors, and 
therefore cannot provide day-to-day 
supervision for each worker. Since 
supervision must sometimes be ar- 
ranged with wide intervals of time 
between contacts, the smaller agencies 
need to rely more fully upon the pro- 
fessional training of each individual 
employee. 


Professional Training of 
Supervisory Staff 

As compared with public child wel- 
fare employees in other types of posi- 
tions, the supervisory staff was the 
best qualified from the point of view of 
professional education. Forty-six per- 
cent of the 705 child welfare super- 
visory staff members had had at least 
two full years of graduate social work 
study. In other words, nearly 1 out of 
every 2 supervisors of caseworkers, 
child welfare consultants, and other 
persons whose positions carried super- 
visory though not executive respon- 
sibility had full professional training. 
Another 32 percent had had at least 
1 year of study, while 12 percent had 
studied at a school of social work 
for less than a year. Ten percent had 
never attended a graduate school of 
social work. 

Pull professional social work train- 
ing, besides extending for 2 years, in- 
cludes several semesters of field work. 
The second year, or advanced field 
work placement, is usually in the area 
in which the student plans to special- 
ize. Thus, it is significant that more 
than 2 out of every 5 (43 percent) of 
the 635 supervisory staff members who 
had studied at a graduate school of 
social work had had not only more 
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Table 2.—Graduate social work education of child — ee toy ot 
by position, June 1950 
































Amount of study in : 
graduate school of All Executives be an ae? ed ee 
social work positions ¥ employees 
Total number..........------ 4, 163 277 3, 002 708 179 
Total percent. ...............-. 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With study = graduate school of 
SE TOT GARE 60. 2 69.7 50.9 90.1 81.6 
2 or more years. ...............-- 120.0 32.8 11.4 45.6 43.6 
With 2-year degree. ........... 17.0 29.2 9.6 38.4 37.5 
Without 2-year degree......... 3.0 3.6 1.8 7.2 6.1 
1 but less than 2 years... ........ 225.2 21.7 23.7 31,9 26.8 
Less than 1 year. .............-.- 315.0 15.2 15.8 12.6 11.2 
With field work. ........ 4.1 7.2 4.0 3.2 3.4 
Without field work............ 10.2 6.9 11.0 9.1 7.8 
Noreport on field work.......- .7 1.1 .8 JF Eeduaensuaanaiis 
OD. 6s cdcvindsadahapibbbbaduadl 439.8 30.3 49.1 9.9 18.4 
1 Includes a few employees who reported a 2-year who reported gra graduate 
degree or certificate but study of less than 2 social work. work study eee 
3 Includes a few employees who reported a 1- -year not Tod cant if 
degree or certificate but study of less than 1 year. they had any 


than one semester of field work but for 
their advanced field work had been 
placed in child welfare. Another 29 
percent of the supervisory staff with 
graduate social work study had had 
more than one semester of field work 
but had been placed in programs other 
than child welfare. 

Like the supervisory staff, the ex- 
ecutive staff included a substantial 
number of profesionally trained em- 
ployees. Thirty-three percent of the 
executives working primarily on child 
welfare had had 2 years of graduate 
social work study; a total of 55 percent 
had had at least 1 year. Executives in 
a child welfare program are respon- 
sible for the planning, organization, 
and direction of the work. They also 
carry responsibility for coordinating 
and interpreting child welfare pro- 
grams so that the needs of children 
will be adequately met. They must 
give leadership to staff and to com- 
munities in providing for the welfare 
of children. Professional training in 
social work is a necessity for anyone 
carrying such responsibilities. 

Closely associated with both the ex- 
ecutive and the supervisory staff is a 
heterogeneous group of special con- 
sultants and other social work em- 
ployees who are not providing services 
directly to children. The proportion 
of this group with full professional 
training was nearly the same—44 per- 
cent—as that for supervisors. 
Roughly 7 out of 10 reported at least 
1 year of graduate social work study. 
This group includes research staff, 
consultants on training and staff de- 
velopment and on foster family or 


group care, as well as others concerned 
with special areas of child welfare 
program and administration. 


Professional Training of 
Caseworkers 

The caseworkers are the largest 
group of public child welfare employ- 
ees—3,002 out of 4,163. One in 3 child 
welfare caseworkers had had at least 
1 year of professional study; one in 
every 2 reported some study in a grad- 
uate school of social work, though not 
always a full year. Thirty-seven per- 
cent had a bachelor’s degree only or a 
bachelor’s degree and some graduate 
study in fields other than social work. 
About 12 percent of these caseworkers 
did not have even a bachelor’s degree. 

These 3,002 caseworkers were pro- 
viding casework services to about 
four-fifths of the more than 245,000 
children who were being served by 
public welfare agencies in June 1950. 
The rest of the children—less than a 
fifth—were being served by general 
welfare workers, primarily responsible 
for public assistance, or—because of 
staff vacancies, the child’s special 
problems, or 0 reasons—they were 
receiving care directly from child wel- 
fare supervisory or executive staff 
members. 

Four children out of 5 in public child 
welfare programs were therefore re- 
ceiving casework service from the pub- 
lic child welfare easeworkers covered 
by this report. These caseworkers are 
the “foot soldiers” of the public child 
welfare programs. They are in direct 
contact with the children and their 
families. In the rural areas, where a 








great many of them are employed, a 
single caseworker often is the public 
child welfare program. Besides need- 
ing great skill, the worker needs the 
fullest possible preparation as well as 
the best quality of on-the-job super- 
vision. Full professional training, or 2 
years of graduate social work study, 
is almost necessary preparation for 
this vital job. 

Although 51 percent of the child 
welfare caseworkers reported some 
graduate social work study, only 11 
percent had full professional training. 
Another 24 percent had had at least 
1 year of study but less than 2 years. 
Thus, only a little better than 1 out of 
every 3 child welfare caseworkers had 
had at least 1 year of training. 

Sixteen percent of the caseworkers 
reported graduate social work study of 
less than 1 year. Some of them may 
have had as little as one or two 
courses. Others (4 percent of all case- 
workers) had had a period of super- 
vised field work even though they did 
not complete a full year of study. 

These figures show the difficulty 
that the public child welfare programs 
have in obtaining enough qualified 
personnel. They also reflect the same 
problem—not enough trained person- 
nel—throughout the entire social 
work field. Thirty-five percent of the 
caseworkers in public child welfare 
programs have had a year or more of 
graduate social work study. On the 
other hand, only 22 percent of all per- 
sons in casework positions in public 
and voluntary social work agencies 
the country over have had this much 
professional study. 


Professional Training and 
Number of Children 
Receiving Service 

There is an inverse relationship be- 
tween the proportion of children with- 
in a State receiving public child wel- 
fare services and the proportion of 
child welfare caseworkers who have 
had at least 1 year of professional 
study in a school of social work. 

The extent to which public child 
welfare services are reaching children 
varies from State to State. Although, 
for the country as a whole, about 5 
out of every 1,000 children under age 
21 are receiving public child welfare 
services, in some States only 1 or 2 
children in every 1,000 receive such 
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service, while in others the proportion 
is 12 or 13 per 1,000. These rates are 
based on quarterly reports to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on children receiving 
child welfare casework services from 
public welfare agencies. Forty-five 
States submitted complete reports for 
June 1950, and it is for these States 
that rates have been computed. 

Nearly two-thirds of the child wel- 
fare caseworkers employed in the 11 
States where fewer than 2.5 children 
out of every 1,000 were receiving pub- 
lic casework services had completed 
at least a year of graduate social work 
study. In contrast, in the 13 States 
where social services reach 7.5 or more 
out of 1,000 children, only about 1 in 
every 5 of the child welfare case- 
workers had had that much profes- 
sional study. The relationship be- 
tween the proportion of the child 
population receiving public child wel- 
fare services and the proportion of 
the caseworker staff with at least 1 
year of graduate social work study is 
shown below. 




















Child welfare 
caseworkers 
with year or 
more of grad- 
Total/| uate social 
States with fied num-| work study 
number of children | Num-| ber of | 
receiving child wel- | ber | child | 
fare services per 1,000} of wel- Per- 
child population, |States| fare } cent 
June 1950 case- | of all 
workers} Num-| child 
ber | wel- 
fare 
case- 
workers 
ae 145 |12,687 | 904 | 33.6 
Less than 2.5children | 
o Fla., Idaho, 
l.,Ky.,La.,Mich., 
Miss.,Okla.,Tenn., | 
POUL.) SSackbbisecsck ll 437 285 | 65.2 
yy og =n: 
d., Mo. Mont., 
Nebr., N. Mex., 
Oreg.,8.C.,8.Dak., 
Flt sa ety cata 12 307 137 44.6 
5.0-7.4children (Ala., 
Ariz., Mass., Nev., 
NJ., N.C., Ohio, 
Wilke WU oecusesse Q 609 209 34.3 
7.5 or more children 
Conn., Del.,D.C., 
nd., Maine, 
Minn.,N.H.,N.Y., | 
N.Dak., R.I., Vt., | 
Wash., W.Va.).--.| 13 | 1,334 | 273 | 20.5 





1 Excludes California, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming, whose reports on the number of children 
receiving service from public agencies were incom- 
plete, and the Territories and possessions. 


The proportion of a State’s children 
reached by public social service pro- 


grams is the result of many factors. 
One is the nature and extent of the 
public agency’s child welfare respon- 
sibilities. Some States have had ex- 
tensive child welfare programs for 
many years. Their older employees 
frequently do not have professional 
training. Some States, too, have 
delegated legal responsibility for many 
child welfare functions on a State- 
wide basis to the public agency. These 
broad responsibilities mean that pro- 
portionately more children may be re- 
ceiving public child welfare services 
in these States. 

Another important factor is the di- 
vision of responsibility between public 
and voluntary children’s agencies. 
The proportion of a State’s children 
receiving public child welfare services 
is often higher when the services of 
voluntary agencies are not available. 

Some State programs that are pro- 
viding better coverage, in that they 
are reaching more children, appear to 
have had difficulty in staffing their 
programs with professionally qualified 
personnel. They may be said to be 
carrying out their responsibilities with 
the best staff they can obtain. States 
reaching proportionately fewer chil- 
dren appear to have better qualified 
staff. The fact that they are not pro- 
viding service to a large proportion 
of the State’s children may mean, in 
addition to the factors already dis- 
cussed, that they are extending their 
services gradually as they can obtain 
staff adequately equipped to provide 
a high quality of service. To the many 
factors that play a part in determin- 
ing the extent to which public child 
welfare services are reaching children 
must also be added the agency’s basic 
philosophy as to the necessity for a 
professionally qualified staff in a pro-' 
gram of services to children. 


Caseworkers Eligible for 
Graduate Education 


There is a promising trend in rela- 
tion to professional education among 
child welfare caseworkers. Nearly all 
the caseworkers who were relatively 
new to the field of social work in mid- 
1950 had either had some graduate 
social work education or sufficient 
undergraduate study to enable them 
to go on with professional education. 
Caseworkers with less than 3 years of 
social work experience accounted for 
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40 percent (1,187) of the 3,002 child 
welfare caseworkers. Among these 
1,187 caseworkers were 591 with grad- 
uate study, 554 with a bachelor’s de- 
gree only, and only 42 with less than a 
bachelor’s degree. Thus, only about 1 
percent of all child welfare case- 
workers were new to the field and 
without the educational background 
for professional training. 

Graduate study in this section 
means graduate study in any fleld and 
not exclusively in social work. Since 
85 percent of the caseworkers who re- 
ported graduate study of any kind had 
at least had some courses in a grad- 
uate school of social work, graduate 
study and graduate social work study 
for this group are substantially the 
same. A period of 3 years has been 
arbitrarily selected as an amount of 
experience sufficient to differentiate 
the newer from the more experienced 
worker. 

All public child welfare caseworkers 
reported their education and social 
work experience, as follows: 











Percent of 
caseworkers 
Education and social work working 
experience primaril 
on child 
welfare 
PO iicctabodibididcadedcdiasivtid 100. 0 
Less than 3 years of social work 
EE ee» 40. 2 
Some uate pe in any field. ._...| 20.0 
Bachelor’s degree only ..............--- } 18.8 
Less than a bachelor’s degree _ - - 1.4 
3 or more years of social work ex- 
RE bert a CA 59.8 
Some uate study in any field. ._... | 40.3 
Bachelor's degree only. ...............- 8.8 
Less than a bachelor’s degree... ......- } 10.7 





Perhaps the group educationally 
best equipped for further training— 
about one-fifth of all caseworkers—is 
the one made up of the workers with 
a bachelor’s degree only and less than 
3 years of experience. Perhaps the 
group for whom it will be most difficult 
to obtain professional training are the 
12 percent of all caseworkers who do 
not have even a bachelor’s degree. 
Most of this latter group, however, 
have had a substantial amount of so- 
cial work experience. Although the 
need for graduate study on the part of 
persons practicing social work cannot 
be denied, the fact must not be over- 
looked that most of the caseworkers 
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who are least likely to acquire such 
study are in general an experienced 
group. For them especially, programs 
of in-service training, which embody 
the latest concepts in social work 
practice, are very valuable. Through 
this type of agency staff development 
program, such workers can be helped 
to fill in the gaps in their education. 
At the same time, however, the staff 
development program must also be 
especially oriented for the 28 percent 
of the caseworkers who meet the aca- 
demic admission requirements of 
schools of social work, to help them 
obtain professional training through 
provisions for educational leave. 

When the two groups—those with 
less than 3 years of experience and 
those with at least 3 years—are con- 
sidered separately, the contrast be- 
tween newer and older employees be- 
comes more striking. Only 3 percent 
of the public child welfare caseworkers 
who had come into social work within 
the 3 years preceding the study did 
not have a bachelor’s degree; in sharp 
contrast, 18 percent were without a 
bachelor’s degree and had been in so- 
cial work positions for 3 years or more. 

The proportion of caseworkers who 
had completed their college studies 
but had had no graduate study pre- 
sents an even greater contrast. They 
constitute 47 percent of the case- 
workers with less than 3 years of so- 
cial work experience and only 15 per- 
cent of the caseworkers with 3 years 
or more of experience. This difference, 
however, is due partly to the fact that 
the total group of persons with 3 years 
or more of experience includes pro- 
portionately more persons who had 
had some graduate study—67 percent 
as against 50 percent. 

Another cause for optimism is the 
fact that half the 1,190 child welfare 
caseworkers who had had no graduate 
study of any kind were still under 30 
years of age and had a bachelor’s de- 
gree. An additional 19 percent had a 
bachelor’s degree but were 30 years of 
age or older. The remaining 31 per- 
cent of the caseworkers without grad- 
uate study had not completed their 
college education. 

In summary, then, public child wel- 
fare caseworkers are distributed ac- 
cording to their education as shown 
in the adjoining column. 














~ | distribution 
Amount and type of education. fees: 
caseworkers 
Total. +4 100.0 
Graduate social work study .__.....-- 50.9 
1 year.or more. 35.1 
Less than 1 year. ........-......... 14.8 
Other graduate study only -_-..-..... 9.2 
No graduate study. _................ 39.7 
Bachelor’s degree only. _........._. 27.4 
Workers under + bcpmbesedeb 20.0 
Workers aged 30 or over jah ce ah 7.4 
No bachelor’s degree... .........-. 12.3 
Not seperted ..i... icici a. «2 








Federal Child Welfare"Services 


Funds for Professional 
Training 


Throughout its 40-year history, the 
Children’s Bureau has been interested 
in improving the quality of health and 
welfare services for children. Since 
1935, in carrying out the provisions of 
title V, part 3, of the Social Security 
Act, the Bureau has held that one of 
the most fundamental ways of 
strengthening and extending social 
services to children is through im- 
proving the qualifications of the staff 
providing these services. States have 
been encouraged to use Federal child 
welfare services funds for educational 
leave stipends to enable staff members 
who havc demonstrated aptitude for 
child welfare work to attend graduate 
schools of social work. These stipends 
are aimed at covering the cost of grad- 
uate education—maintenance, tuition, 
and travel—for a specified period of 
time. States differ in their educational 
leave policies, but most of them re- 
quire the employee granted a stipend 
to return to the agency for a specified 
period of time following his leave. In 
this way the agency is able to improve 
the professional qualifications of its 
staff. 

Each year, all but a very few States 
have budgeted some Federal child 
welfare services funds for this p": pose. 
To what extent had the persor.s work- 
ing primarily on public child welfare 
programs in mid-1950 been helped to 
obtain their professional education 
through stipends granted from these 
funds? 

One out of 4 of the public child wel- 
fare employees who had had some 
study in graduate schools of social 
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work reported that they had used 
Federal child welfare services funds 
for part of the cost of their profes- 
sional training. Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration funds, pay- 
ments under the GI Bill of Rights, and 
payments under other public welfare 
programs have also been used. In all, 
42 percent of the public child welfare 
employees with graduate social work 
study reported they had used some 
type of public funds to help pay for 








their study, as shown below. 
Percent of 
Use of public funds for child welfare 
graduate social work study employees 
Total with graduate social work 
Rai LE. 100 
No public funds. ...................- 55 
Some public funds.__................ 42 
child services funds 
or with other public funds __ 25 
Other public Eee 17 
Not reported... ........-...-......... 3 








Fifty-five percent of these employ- 
ees had financed their education in 
other ways—through their own re- 
sources or through scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and loans granted by the 
schools of social work or by voluntary 
organizations. 

Some persons who were helped to 
finance their graduate social work 
study by stipends from Federal child 
welfare services funds were no longer 
working in the public child welfare 
program at the time this study was 
made. They may have moved on to 
employment with voluntary social 
agencies or withdrawn from social 
work employment altogether. Some, 
however, were working in State and 
local public assistance agencies and so 
were included in the Federal Security 
Agency survey. 

For all social work employees in 
State and local agencies administering 
public assistance and public child 
welfare programs, educational-leave 
grants from Federal child welfare 
services funds were the chief type of 
public funds used for graduate social 
work study. Nine percent (881) of the 
social work employees of State and 
local public welfare agencies with 
graduate social work study reported 
they had received an educational 
stipend from these funds. Seven out 
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Table 3.—Education of public child welfare employees, by State, June 1950 















































With graduate study ! With no graduate study 
In school of 
State Total social work Other Bache- No 
Total graduate | otai | lor’s | Dache 
‘ — degree pa 
yearor| only 
Total more 
Total number. .... 24,163 2, 845 2, 502 1,875 343 1,312 864 448 
Percentage distri- 
Rion. cis..dc 100.0 68.4 60. 2 45.1 8.3 31.6 20.8 10.8 
Adama 2. 3.20025 - dk 51 35 32 13 3 16 14 2 
Criddodkeichabeia 4 4 4 © lon ddadinddbicibilecsen epudccssusldeeul 
PE Cabnds dn ashnee 18 16 14 12 2 | |, ees 2 
Arkansas_............. 27 21 20 19 1 6 © foc cccdeae 
California. ............ 228 175 152 125 23 53 33 2 
Ceteredes:. 3 5..520052. 31 30 30 i Re 1 T lidschaml 
Connecticut ........... 124 65 50 21 15 59 51 8 
Delaware... -.......... 19 15 15 SS 4 @ leacoania 
District of Columbia_ 68 64 63 60 1 4 2 2 
pS EESTI 44 30 29 23 1 14 8 6 
ae 50 37 35 29 2 13 88 bsicn.cuae 
itocentnsnanab 29 26 26 GE Remesketbalea 3 3 Jececensnele 
SURO. £33 Bewnt tak. Q 6 6 | SSE 3 pg EE 
SRE te rages 2197 150 139 117 ll 46 30 16 
TS SERRE ae 206 101 75 39 26 105 45 60 
pS pe 45 29 25 20 4 16 6 lausecsuee 
Cin Rineidhce dibiesitent: 22 19 16 16 3 3 S teteconsiin 
Kentucky ............. 46 36 34 27 2 10 ) 1 
» diheecmedoued 69 67 67 OD ficcscnsned 2 pS ee 
ERS Ee 46 18 12 8 6 28 22 6 
Maryland............. 109 56 4 42 12 53 49 4 
Massachusetts... ..... 2105 61 57 44 4 43 s 35 
PR ts nwnane 100 94 92 78 2 6 1 5 
Misciosinni Bh = eesISE = 102 88 57 14 102 70 32 
lene ncieuetns 32 32 ge SR RS 
Missourl. v0 ASE Lee 48 42 42 | Saaerwae 8 SESS 6 
Montana.............. 16 15 15 BIE iiteicainlesentraied 1 3 lecckennee 
Nebraska... ........... 35 28 25 24 7 3 4 
ewes ci ke 5 5 4 4 9 SS See 
New Hampshire_-... 16 8 8 See 8 5 3 
New Jersey..........- 96 57 43 18 14 39 19 2 
New Mexico. -........ 21 17 17 4 RC rae 4 3 i 
New York... didin 2781 483 374 192 109 296 200 96 
North Carolina. -.-.... 69 63 63 Oe fadccssdate 6 5 1 
North Dakota - - -- ll 4 9 D lidwetscenn DD, accincunttindll 2 
ee ee 250 140 119 94 21 110 54 % 
sella tealbtbar ae 41 35 34 30 1 6 6 hc. cnn 
OCmpems 2627. G.ii5 47 33 31 26 2 14 16 Siiodannciis 
Pennsylvania... ...... 52 28 22 18 6 24 20 4 
Puerto Rico. .........- 98 98 98 | ee eee ee 
Rhode Island--_....... 38 28 23 ae 10 s 2 
South Carolina_....... 34 31 29 21 2 3 9 basentschun 
South Dakota......... 19 14 13 13 1 5 4 1 
‘Temmessee __..........- 51 43 43 eee * s 5 3 
ya eae 62 59 54 51 5 3 1 2 
Rite Matha: ote 18 16 16 OE Sudidcbtens 2 — 
Vermont-............. 20 8 5 3 3 i2 i) 3 
Virgin Islands......... 5 2 2  tekwon odeid 3 3 |. osee 
L.A 98 73 69 47 4 25 23 2 
Washington._......... 103 78 71 57 7 25 12 13 
West Virginia_........ 97 49 33 29 16 48 38 10 
ER Se 2142 87 71 47 16 53 33 2 
Wyoming. ............ 7 7 7 F Peiccdaccdiectvdedibeléccetaststnestcaann 
i | 
1 Includes 207 who had some graduate study but did not have a bachelor’s degree. 


2 Includes a few employees who did not report amount of education. 


of every 10 of the 881 persons were 
working primarily in the child welfare 
programs. The remaining 3 out of 10 
(257) were working primarily in pub- 
lic assistance. Thus, Federal child 
welfare services funds have helped to 
strengthen not only the public child 
welfare programs but other public 
welfare programs and the field of so- 
cial work as a whole. 


Greater use of State and local funds 
and continued use by States of Fed- 
eral child welfare services funds to 
meet the cost of professional educa- 
tion of promising staff members will 
help to increase the number of fully 
trained public child welfare employ- 
ees. In this way, States will be able 
further to extend and strengthen their 
public welfare services for children. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
per Inhabitant, 1950-51 


In the fiscal year 1950-51, expendi- 
tures for public assistance payments 
from Federal, State, and local funds, 
excluding vendor payments for medi- 
cal care, represented $15.03 per in- 
habitant, or about 2 percent (37 cents) 
less per capita than they did in the 
preceding fiscal year. The changes 
for the year are given below. 























Expenditures per inhabitant 
Amount excluding 
vendor payments 
Program for medical care Per- 
centage 
Fiscal | Fiscal | ®bange 
year year 
1949-50 | 1950-51 
Allprograms...; $15.40 $15. 03 —2.4 
Old-age assistance - - 9.51 | 9.36 —1.6 
Aid to dependent | 
Wet BRE 3.44) 3.63 +5.5 
Aid to the blind... _| 4 | . 35 +2.9 
Aid to the perma 
nently and totally 
Sa, ee | » | ere 
General assistance 2.11 1.49 —20.4 
| 





Costs went down for both general 
assistance and old-age assistance. 
The drop in general assistance costs 
was 62 cents per inhabitant, or more 
than a fourth, and was largely the re- 
sult of the generally favorable employ- 
ment conditions and the transfer of 
former general assistance cases to the 
new Federal grant-in-aid program for 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
which went into operation October 1, 
1950. The decrease for old-age assist- 
ance—less than 2 percent—reflected 
both the improved employment oppor- 
tunities and the liberalizations in the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, effective October 1, 1950, which 
lessened the need for supplementary 
assistance among old-age and survi- 
vors insurance beneficiaries. 

More than half the decreases in 
costs for general assistance and old- 
age assistance was offset by an in- 
crease in per inhabitant expenditures 
for aid to dependent children (19 
cents) and for aid to the blind (only 1 
cent) and by the expenditures under 
the new program of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, which 
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amounted to 20 cents per inhabitant. 
Costs for aid to dependent children 
went up in spite of a declining case- 
load—largely because of the increase 
in average assistance payments when 
Federal matching was extended, be- 
ginning October 1, 1950, to assistance 
granted to one needy adult in a family 
receiving aid to dependent children. 

The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act also expanded the defini- 
tion of assistance payments to include 
payments to vendors for remedial or 
medical care provided under public 
assistance programs. Since October 1, 
1950, Federal matching has been 
available for such vendor payments 
within the maximums on individual 
assistance payments of $50 per month 
for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and, for aid to dependent 
children, $27 for the adult, plus $27 
for one child and $18 for each addi- 
tional child. Few States, however, 
availed themselves in the fiscal year 
1950-51 of the opportunity to obtain 
Federal funds for vendor payments 
for medical care. 

Payments to vendors for medical 
care amounting to 50 cents or more 
per inhabitant are shown in the ac- 
companying chart. These amounts 
do not, however, represent total pay- 
ments for medical care because many 
States include all or part of the cost 
of medical care in money payments to 
recipients. Although 38 States re- 
ported vendor payments from general 
assistance funds, only 15 of them also 
made such payments from funds of 
the four special types of public assist- 
ance, and in only eight States were 
the vendor payments for medical care 
made from old-age assistance funds 
larger than those from general assist- 
ance funds. 

General assistance funds are fre- 
quently used, however, to pay for 
medical care costs incurred on behalf 
of recipients of the other public assist- 
ance programs. Medical care pay- 
ments to vendors in Nevada, for ex- 
ample, represented 83 percent of that 
State’s total expenditures per inhabit- 
ant for general assistance, but general 
assistance funds were being used to 
provide medical care for all public 


of five States in which the combined 
cost of vendor payments for medical 
care for all five public assistance pro- 
grams amounted to more than $2 per 
inhabitant. 

When vendor payments for medical 
care are included in assistance ex- 
penditures for both years, the total 
expenditures per inhabitant for the 
five public assistance programs show 
a decline from $16.04 in the fiscal year 
1949-50 to $15.69 in 1950-51. In the 
fiscal year 1950-51, State per capita 
expenditures varied from $1.14 in 
Puerto Rico to $41.85, or 37 times as 
much, in Colorado. Twenty States 
spent more, per capita, than the na- 
tional average, 32 spent less, and in 
one State (Utah) expenditures were 
equal to the average for the Nation as 
a whole. 

About one-fourth of the States 
spent at least $17 per inhabitant for 
public assistance, including vendor 
payments for medical care, and a like 
proportion spent less than $10. The 
13 States spending less than $10 fall 
into two groups—eight low-income 
States with low average assistance 
payments and, in general, above- 
average recipient rates (Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Virginia); and five 
States above average in fiscal ability 
and in assistance payments but with 
relatively low recipient rates (Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, In- 
diana, Maryland, and New Jersey). 
Similarly, the 13 States with the high- 


Table 1.—Distribution of States by 
t of assistance 




















p programs, fiscal year 
Aid to 
Expenditure per} Old-age General 
itant | assistance Ss assistance 

Less than $0.50... 0 2 13 
0.50-0.99......... 1 1 9 
1.00-1.49......... 0 5 10 
1.50-1.99........- 4 3 
2.00-2.99......... 3 ll as 
3.00-3.90......... 1 9 3 
4.00-4.99......... 2 10 2 
5.00-7.49_........ 9 ll 2 
7.50-9.90......... 14 1 1 
10.00-14.99....... 12 0 0 
15.00 or more... 7 0 0 

1 Based on population excluding Armed 
Forces overseas, from the A 1950 enumeration 
made by the Bureau of the Census. 








est expenditures per inhabitant can be 
classified in two. groups—eight States 
above or near average in per capita 
income, in which monthly payments 
usually were high and recipient rates 
for public assistance generally were 
above average (California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Washington), and 
five States, all but one of which were 


below average in income and generally 
had high recipient rates (Arizona, 
Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma). Among the last group, 
average monthly assistance payments 
were below the median for aid to de- 
pendent children in all States and for 
old-age assistance in two of the five 
States. 

There was likewise considerable 


difference among the various assist- 
ance programs. Of the total per capita 
expenditure of $15.69 for assistance, 
including medical care, for all pro- 
grams combined, the largest part— 
$9.59 or more than 60 percent—was 
for old-age assistance; $3.70 or about 
25 percent was for aid to dependent 
children; $1.84 or more than 10 per- 
cent went for general assistance; and 


Table 2.—Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance payments, excluding vendor payments for medical care, 
by State and by program, fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 



























































Aid to the 
perma- 
Total Old-age assistance Aid — Aid to the blind nently and General assistance 
State | disabled ? 
1949-50 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 
United States... .... $15. 40 $15. 03 $9. 51 $9. 36 $3.44 $3. 63 $0.34 $0. 35 | $0. 20 $2.11 $1.49 
Alabama. ......---...--- 8.99 9. 59 6. 40 6. 50 2. 04 2.34 .13 -13 | .51 .42 Vw 
y+ iS SRO 12.21 12. 86 8.62 8. 55 3.23 3.96 () ® | @ 36 "35 
Arizona. ......---------- 17. 08 19. 01 10. 28 11.69 5.01 5.65 .81 . 82 | (3) .93 85 
Arkansas._.........-..-- 13. 73 15.47 9. 55 10. 50 3.63 4. 39 . 34 .37 | (3) 21 2 
California. ...........-..- 29. 69 30. 55 21. 58 21. 02 4.70 6. 80 - 93 1.01 () 2. 48 1.72 
Colorado. .......-------- 36. 88 40. 35 31.16 34.15 3.92 4.36 . 20 -19 | .17 1.60 1.48 
Paes 11.40 12. 23 6. 55 7.22 2. 82 3. 58 . 08 | (3) 1.95 1.32 
Delaware._.......-.-.-- 5.48 5.45 1.75 1.77 1.64 1.88 25 33 | .07 1. 84 1.40 
District of Columbia - - - - 5.33 5.94 1.74 1.81 2.35 2.69 17 .18 . 34 | 1. 07 . 92 
i a a ag 17. 66 18. 30 11.76 11.38 4.99 5.99 . 59 . 60 | () .32 33 
Georgia.....------------ 10. 05 11.76 7.61 8.46 2.01 2. 83 24 . 28 (3) .19 19 
Hawaii.....----- x 12.61 14. 63 1.91 1.88 6. 82 7.81 69 -10 | HM 3.79 4.53 
. Sa CR 16. 16 16. 46 10. 64 10. 47 4.70 5. 08 22 22 | -25 .60 .49 
"a 14.10 12.84 7.56 7.10 3.31 3.07 .29 . 28 | .02 2.94 2.37 
Indiana. ........-------- 8.80 8.61 5.62 5. 64 2.07 2.23 .22 .22 | () 89 . 62 
pT Se 13. 43 13. 99 10. 94 11.07 1.64 2.07 .30 34 | (3) 55 51 
A OE See 16. 74 16.17 12.18 12.13 2.75 2. 50 25 .21 | : 1. 56 80 
Kentucky...--...----... 9. 04 9. 82 5.34 5.65 3.19 3. 64 . 20 Bl ® 31 30 
es 37.60 34. 47 25. 51 24. 92 7.37 6. 04 .34 . 36 1.65 4.38 1. 50 
ntsc ecbasasad--s56 14. 14 15.15 8.24 8. 62 3.07 4. 08 . 38 .39/ @& 2.45 211 
Maryland..........--.-- 6. 04 6.17 2.22 2. 26 2. 53 2. 53 .10 -10 | .13 1.19 1.15 
23.13 23.30 15.92 16. 37 3.68 3.79 2B . 26 | (3) 3.30 2.88 
Michigan 16. 62 14. 87 8.60 8.48 4.42 4.33 17 18 . 02 3.43 1, 86 
14.68 14.12 10.11 9. 80 2.81 2.85 25 26 @) 1.51 1.21 
8.48 8.18 6. 56 6. 42 1.49 1.32 .39 .38 01 04 . 05 
23. 00 23. 63 16. 93 17.43 4.08 3. 96 .35 4.34 60 1. 64 1.30 
17.74 18. 57 12. 23 12. 64 3. 85 4.02 . 58 . 63 | 51 1.08 72 
12.95 12.70 9.42 9. 24 2.72 2.64 .31 . 38 | (3) . 50 4 
11.38 11. 92 10. 39 10. 86 4.12 4.08 .13 *.15) (@) 74 a] 
12. 54 12. 95 7.18 7.51 3.09 3.74 34 -35 | () 1.93 1.35 
5.75 5.28 2.87 2.80 1.13 1.22 -10 .10 | @) 1.65 1.16 
11. 87 13. 25 6.13 6.70 4.68 5.31 30 . 32 | 36 -76 6 
15. 09 14. 85 5.15 5.10 4.73 4.78 -19 - 20 | 81 5. 02 3. 96 
6.07 6.79 3.77 4.06 1.75 2.08 .37 .43 | . 04 .18 .18 
12. 53 13.11 8.19 8.66 |, 3. 51 3.62 ll 11 | 15 .72 .87 
12. 87 11. 80 8.82 8.31 1. 26 1.62 25 . 26 . 06 2. 54 1. 85 
34.81 32.75 27.11 24. 46 6.41 6. 97 75 .70 (@) . 54 .62 
15. 89 16.13 9. 62 9. 87 2.79 3.23 .18 20 42 3.30 2.41 
13.72 11. 21 4.07 3.73 5.42 4.51 71 & 70 | .18 3. 52 2.00 
RRS EE foonmncccumas EE Bitpiseccases Ee —r es eas cu ngattne 2 
18.14 16. 36 7.10 6. 96 4. 82 4.74 .13 15 | () | 6.00 4.51 
7.48 7. 65 | 5.24 5.62 1. 52 1.28 25 2B | 25 | .47 27 
11.79 12. 54 | 8. 66 8.90 2. 58 3.05 .14 15 | (3) .41 4 
11.45 12. 03 | 7.09 7.28 3.93 4.27 .33 wt (8) .10 et 
13.47 13. 27 | 11.71 11.48 1.24 1.30 . 38 . 35 | (8) 14 4 
15.99 15. 69 8.12 8. 01 5. 55 5.35 .18 .18 | 1.07 | 2.14 1.08 
10. 67 11.05 | 7.43 7.89 1. 64 1.78 2B .B 04 | 1.37 LM 
PI SD Se 5.05 |------20200- OLY RRERSES Sashes MEE Datiwitinno edie 17 | | aT eae 6 
3. 26 3. 68 1.47 1. 55 1.24 1.48 .16 17 | 14 .39 7 
37. 08 34.75 | 23.97 22. 95 7.09 6. 66 .30 .32 9 5.72 4.04 
9.69 11.41 | 3.92 4.24 4.97. 6.22 | 17 . 20 | . 02 . 63 73 
12. 45 12.18 | 7.65 7.74 2. 95 3. 08 | 22 2 | 15 1. 63 1.6 
12.96 13. 92 | 9. 58 10. 05 2.17 2. 50 | 21 23 | 58 | 1.00 ‘56 
1 Based on population figures 


3 No program by the Social Securit 
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excluding Armed Forces overseas, from the 7 
1950 enumeration made by the Bureau of the Census; for 1949-50, population 


a Peegean. initiated October 1950 under Social Security Act Amendments of 


Administration. 
4 Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 


ril 
ata 
¢ For 


‘ Approved by the Social Security Administration for Federal participation 
we) February 1951. 
ctober 1950-June 1951; programs for special types of public assistance 
initiated October 1950 under Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
7 Less than % cent; program not yet approved for Federal participation by the 
Social] Security Administration. 
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Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance popamete jacteding vendor payments for medical care, fiscal year 
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Gla TOTAL PAYMENTS. 


1 Based on population figures, excluding Armed Forces overseas, from the April 


1950 enumeration made by the Bureau of the Census. 
4 Aid to the blind. 


less than 5 percent—35 cents and 20 
cents, respectively—for aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Variations among the States in 
per capita expenditures for the four 
federally supported programs were 
large, but not nearly so large as those 
for general assistance, which is fi- 
nanced entirely from State and local 
funds. Per capita expenditures in 
the State with the highest expendi- 
tures were, for general assistance, 
150 times those in the State making 
the lowest per capita expenditures; 
but for aid to dependent children the 
ratio was 98 to 1, and for old-age 
assistance it was 64 to 1. More was 
spent for old-age assistance, how- 
ever, than for any other public as- 
sistance program in all but six States; 
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GEE ~VENOOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE. 
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* VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF LESS THAN SO CENTS PER INHABITANT. 


3 Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


‘ Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 


5 Less than \% cent. 


in these six, expenditures for aid to 
dependent children were largest. 





New Canadian Programs 
for the Aged 


Canadian income maintenance pro- 
grams for the aged took a new form 
in January 1952, when payments 
were first made under two Federal 
laws passed in 1951. The Old Age 
Assistance Act provides for needy 
persons between the ages of 65 and 
70; the Old Age Security Act pro- 
vides pensions to all Dominion resi- 
dents aged 70 and over, regardless 
of their need. 

In this new and broad pattern the 
Canadian program achieves objec- 
tives first proposed about 1945. In 


1943, the Marsh Report' had en- 
visioned a contributory system of 
old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance with a flat-rate benefit. 
Other proposals by Canadian au- 
thorities had emphasized, respec- 
tively, social insurance? and social 
assistance,* but in neither case was 
the new program foreseen. . 
At the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference of 1945, however, Govern- 


1 L. C. Marsh, Report on Social Security 
for Canada. Prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction, House of 
Commons Special Committee on Social 
Security, Sess. 1943. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1943. 

? Harry M. Cassidy, Social Security and 
Reconstruction in Canada, Toronto, Ryer- 
son Press, 1943. 

* Charlotte Whitton, The Dawn of Am- 
pler Life, Toronto, Macmillan Co., 1943. 
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ment authorities put forth a pro- 
posal very much like the new system, 
including provision of universal old- 
age pensions without a means test. 
Some years later a Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons on Old Age Security spent 3 
months studying the systems of 
Canada and several other countries. 
Its report in June 1950* recom- 
mended a nationally financed and 
administered system of universal 
pensions for all persons aged 70 and 
over with 20 years’ residence and 
assistance for persons between the 
ages of 65 and 70, to be administered 
by the Provinces but jointly financed 
from Federal and Provincial funds. 

After negotiations with the Provin- 
cial governments had led to agree- 
ment on terminology, a constitu- 
tional resolution was adopted in May 
1951 that amended the British North 
America Act of 1867 to give Parlia- 
ment the power to legislate concern- 
ing old-age pensions. It included the 
proviso that “no law by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada in relation to old 
age pensions shall affect the opera- 
tion of any law, present or future, of 
@ provincial legislature in relation 
to old age pensions.” This amend- 
ment removed any possible constitu- 
tional obstructions to the enactment 
of a purely Federal pension measure, 
and Parliament then adopted the 
laws needed to transform the old- 
age security system. 

Old-age assistance.—As adopted in 
June 1951, the Old Age Assistance 
Act is similar in broad outline to the 
former old-age pension legislation, 
which for nearly 25 years—1927-52— 
provided the basis for a Federal- 
Provincial system of pensions sub- 
ject to an income test. The new law 
has a lower eligibility age than the 
old system, allows the claimant some- 
what larger income in addition to his 
pension, and divides Federal-Pro- 
vincial funds according to a new 
formula. Like the former laws, it 
represents what the Dominion Gov- 
ernment is willing to incorporate in 
its agreement with the individual 
Provinces, and the conditions that 
must be accepted by the Provinces in 
order to receive Federal funds. By 


*Report ... June 28, 1950, Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1950. 
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February 1, 1952, five Provinces— 
Alberta, British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Saskatche- 
wan—had formally completed agree- 
ments with the Federal Government, 
and the other five Provinces and the 
Northwest Territories were expected 
to do so. 

Under the measure, all persons who 
are between the ages of 65 and 70 
and who have insufficient means for 
their support are eligible for assist- 
ance. At age 70, an individual may 
begin to receive his old-age security 
pension. The claimant for assistance 
must have been a Canadian resident 
for the 20 years immediately preced- 
ing the application or, if not a resi- 
dent during the entire 20 years, he 
must earlier have been present in 
Canada for a period equal to twice 
the total time absent during the 20 
years. 

The amount of assistance payable 
to the individual may be determined 
by the Provinces in their own legis- 
lation, but the Federal act fixes $40 
a month as the maximum payment 
toward which Federal matching 
grants will be made. The Provinces 
are generally expected to adopt the 
$40 maximum, which is the same as 
under the repealed legislation. Be- 
fore the act took effect, however, a 
single person was allowed income of 
$50 a month, including the $40 pen- 
sion. By raising the total allowable 
income for one person from $600 to 
$720 annually, the new law permits 
payment of full pensions to persons 
receiving $20 a month in outside in- 
come. Additional income of $20 a 
month is also allowed couples, who 
may now—if both are over age 65— 
receive a total of $1,200 annually in- 
stead of the $1,080 formerly per- 
mitted. 

Half the funds for the assistance 
program are provided by the Fed- 
eral Government and half by the 
Provinces. Although the Provincial 
share is higher than the former con- 
tribution of 25 percent, the total cost 
to the Provinces is expected to be 
no greater than before. During 1951, 
for example, the Provinces paid one- 
fourth of approximately $145 million 
on behalf of about 309,000 pension- 
ers. It is estimated that only about 
145,000 persons in the 65-69 age 
group are eligible for the assistance 


payments. The total cost of assist- 
ance is expected to amount to $64 
million annually when the program 
has been operating a few years. 
Many of the potential claimants, 
especially those in the higher ages 
who will shortly be eligible for a pen- 
sion without a means test, are not 
making application, so that the ac- 
tual number of persons receiving aid 
may for some time be less than the 
original estimates. 

Administrative responsibility fo. 
the program is vested in the Proy- 
inces; their plans for administration 
must be approved by the Governor in 
Council and cannot be changed ex- 
cept with his consent. Assistance 
payments are made by the Provinces, 
with Federal reimbursement made 
through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The Old Age 
Assistance Division of that Depart- 
ment administers the Federal aspects 
of the program. In contrast to the 
procedure in the United States, the 
Federal Government pays no part 
of the administrative costs incurred 
by the Provinces. 

Blind Persons Act.—Up to 1952 the 
same act governed pensions for the 
aged and the blind, but the Blind 
Persons Act adopted in June 1951 
provides, subject to a means test, 
payments for blind persons aged 
21-69. The terms continue to be 
somewhat more liberal than those 
for old-age pensioners. The pension 
for the blind is $40 a month, but the 
total of the annual pension plus other 
income allowed a single person is 
raised from $720 to $840 and, if he 
has dependents, from $920 to $1,040. 
For married couples the total allow- 
able income is increased from $1,200 
to $1,320 (or if both are blind, from 
$1,320 to $1,440). At age 70 the old- 
age security benefit becomes payable. 
Pensions are paid to blind persons 
after residence for 10 years instead 
of 20 years as formerly required. 

Old-age security—The terms of 
the Canadian law are simple and 
somewhat more generous, once the 
retirement age has been reached, 
than those of any other universal 
pension program. 

All residents of the country are 
eligible who (1) are 70 years of age, 
(2) meet the same 20-year residence 
test required of assistance claimants, 
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and (3) have been living in Canada 
for 1 year immediately preceding the 
claim. If the pensioner is absent 
from Canada his payment is sus- 
pended. If he returns within 6 
months, however, the pension may 
be paid for the time he was away, 
up to a maximum of 3 months’ bene- 
fit in any one calendar year. 

Income is no bar to receiving the 
pensions, so that beneficiaries under 
various private and public pension 
plans are eligible. The effect of the 
new universal pension on other in- 
come maintenance programs, such as 
pensions and allowances for veterans 
and relief (a Provincial matter), 
had not been determined when the 
law was passed. 

Payment of the pensions is made 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
and charged to the Old Age Security 
Fund account. Three taxes finance 
the old-age security program: (1) 
An individual income tax equal to 
2 percent of taxable income, but not 
more than $60 a year; (2) a corpora- 
tion tax of 2 percent on taxable cor- 
porate income, with no ceiling speci- 
fied; and (3) one-fifth of the exist- 
ing manufacturers’ sales tax of 10 
percent. The individual income tax 
of 2 percent may be offset in 1952 by 
another change in the tax system, 
eliminating an existing surcharge on 
individual incomes. Revenue from 
the three sources is estimated to be 
$305 million in a full tax year—$145 
million from the sales tax, $95 mil- 
lion from the individual income tax; 
and $65 million from the corporation 
tax. Since the individual income tax 
does not become effective until July 
1, 1952, the Government will appro- 
priate approximately $70 million from 
general revenue during 1952. This 
will be a temporary loan, to be re- 
paid from the Old Age Security Fund 
when the Minister of Finance so 
directs. 

Administration of the program is 
carried out by the National Director 
of Old Age Security of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, through 10 regional offices, one 
in each Provincial capital. 

Cost of old-age security and other 
programs.—The Minister of Health 
and Welfare has estimated that the 
total annual cost of the programs 
for the aged and for the blind will 
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be about $411 million—more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars above the 
1951 expenditures of $145 million.® 
The estimated increase in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries is also large, as 
shown in the tabulation that follows. 
































ld N 
Type of beneficiary m3 : spoltes > 
Number 
All pensioners............- 320, 000 853, 000 
Aged pend Re ee 309, 000 700, 000 
—- hieniedva 145, 000 
a Sa 11, 000 8, 000 
Annual benefit 
expenditures 
(in millions) 
To nteninoncadindinielaacn $144 $411 
For those aged 70 and over 
6 OTT Seta | 104 343 
RI SE RE are 35 0 
For those aged 65-69 | 
SS PETS ee 0 32 
Provincial 0 32 
For blind persons 
a i ctinncneieettihiondmtial 4 3 
Prowindial. . ... .cvewccssudset 1 1 
l 








1 Based on data for July Gens. 1951 (latest avail- 
able) from Labour Gazette, December 1951, p. 1622. 
2 Provisional estimates foie the period following the 
-" years of the new program 
xcludes supplementary amounts paid under 
provisions, the exact nature of which is not known, 
outside t Federal-Provincial agreements and 
financed entirely by the Provincesconcerned. Some 
Provinces paid such supplementary amounts under 
the old system, and cuts n pene 8 have indicated 
ey = er the new system similar supplements will 


One result of the new legislation 
will be to make pension expenditures 
rather than family allowances the 
largest expenditures for Canadian 
social welfare. In the year ended 
March 31, 1951, expenditures under 
the family allowance program were 
$309.5 million. The Deputy Minister 
of National Welfare stated early in 
1951° that Canada was spending 
“somewhere between $1 billion and 
$1¥% billion annually at the present 
time” for health and social security. 
This amount includes Federal, Pro- 
vincial, and local expenditures. In 
1952, with increased old-age assist- 
ance, old-age security, and higher 
veterans’ pensions (enacted in De- 
cember 1951), expenditures will prob- 
ably be about $1.5 billion. Canada’s 


‘Paul Martin, Tezrt of Address ...on 
the Resolution to Introduce Old Age Se- 
curity Legislation, House of Commons, 
Thursday, October 25, 1951. 

* Canadian Welfare, March 1, 1951, pp. 
3-4. 


national income in 1951 was $17.1 
billion. 





Trust Fund Operations, 
1951. 


Financial operations under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
are handled through the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Sums equivalent to 100 per 
cent of taxes collected under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
are transferred under permanent 
appropriation to the trust fund on 
the basis of estimates made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Proper 
adjustments are made periodically to 
the extent that the estimates are 
subsequently found to differ from the 
actual amounts of contributions pay- 
able. Contributions received under 
voluntary agreements with States for 
the coverage of State and local gov- 
ernment employees are deposited di- 
rectly into the trust fund. 

In the calendar year 1951, contri- 
butions amounting to $3,363 million 
were appropriated to and deposited 
in the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. The trust fund 
also received $417 million in interest 
on investments and $3.7 million in 
appropriations from the general fund 
as reimbursement for costs incurred 
previously for benefit payments to 
survivors of certain World War I 
veterans under the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1946. The 1950 
amendments continued this survivor- 
ship protection, but the cost is to be 
met from the trust fund. Expendi- 
tures for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits in 1951 totaled $1,885 
million, and administrative expenses 
amounted to $81 million. The fund’s 
assets showed a net increase of $1,818 
million for 1951 and totaled $15,540 
million at the end of the year. 

The unemployment trust fund is 
composed of the State accounts and 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. In 1951, deposits in the 
State accounts amounted to $1,495 
million and interest credited was 
$217 million. Withdrawals for bene- 
fit payments totaled $845 million, 
and the net balance in the State ac- 
counts increased $866 million. The 
railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
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Table 1.—Changes in social security trust fund investments and the interest- 


curities—more than for any previous 
bearing public debt, as of the end of December, 1950 and 1951 


year. The large increase in the assets 


























[Amounts in millions] of these funds resulted mainly from 
the extension of old-age and sur- 
Investments at end of December vivors insurance coverage and the 
ie aes Net increase from $3,000 to $3,600 in the 
acquisitions, gqmount of earnings taxable under 
Item Dee. 31, 1950, 

meee vena through old-age and survivors insurance. At 
Amount | ‘terest | amount | interest | °%! 1%! the end of 1951, the investments of 
(pesnnnt) Pb man the two social security trust funds 

amounted to $23,444 million. 

bp <4 interest-bearing public 
UR ce viele ee ddan. nll $254, 283 | 2. 209 $257, 070 2. 308 $2,788 Interest Rates 

cal trast funds, ota = i. a “rent See 2475 The Social Security Act of 1935 
on surance trust tfund.. cietnerns 13, 331 2.19 15, 017 2. 20 1, 687 had required that the investments of 
Rn trust fund __ 7,639 2.16 8, 427 2.18 738 + «the old-age reserve account (now the 
all other er interest-bearing securi- hac Te es cia hi 313 Old-age and survivors insurance trust 

















Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


count declined slightly during the 
calendar year 1951. Deposits in the 
railroad account amounted to $15.4 
million, interest received to $23.4 
million, and transfers from the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund to $4.4 million. 
Benefit payments, on the other hand, 
amounted to almost $47 million. The 
net balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account declined 
$3.3 million. 


Investments 


Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund is held by a Board of 
Trustees, which is composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
the Managing Trustee; the Secretary 
of Labor; and the Federal Security 
Administrator. The Commissioner for 
Social Security is Secretary of the 
Board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in- 
vests that portion of the trust fund 
which, in his judgment, is not needed 
to meet current expenditures for 
benefit payments and administrative 
expenses. The act restricts the per- 
missible investments of the trust fund 
to interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States Government or to ob- 
ligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States. 
Regular obligations of these types 
may be acquired on original issue at 
par or by purchase of outstanding 
obligations at their market price. In 
addition, the act authorizes the is- 
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Suance of special obligations ex- 
clusively to the trust fund if the 
Managing Trustee determines that 
the purchase of other eligible securi- 
ties is not in the public interest. Reg- 
ular obligations acquired by the trust 
fund may be sold at market price. 
Special obligations are to be redeemed 
at par plus accrued interest. The 
special obligations issued to the trust 
fund have generally been special 
Treasury notes or special certificates 
of indebtedness. 

Investments are made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the unem- 
ployment trust fund as a unit, al- 
though the fund is composed of 51 
separate State accounts and the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ac- 
count. Interest earned on the fund’s 
investments is distributed quarterly 
among all accounts on the basis of 
the average daily balance of each 
account. Permissible types of invest- 
ments are the same for this fund as 
for the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

Net investments made during 1951 
for the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund amounted to $1,687 
million. At the end of 1951 the in- 
vestments of the fund totaled $15,017 
million, as compared with $13,331 
million at the close of the preceding 
year. The investments held by the 
unemployment trust fund increased 
by $788 million; by the end of 1951 
they totaled $8,427 million (table 1). 

The net acquisitions of the two 
social security trust funds amounted 
to $2,475 million in Government se- 


fund) must earn at least 3 percent. 
The 1939 amendments removed all 
reference to a minimum yield except 
on special obligations issued to the 
fund. These special obligations are 
required to bear the average rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt, computed as of the end of 
the month next preceding the date of 
issue. If, however, this average is 


Table 2.—Investments of social secur- 
ity trust funds and the interest- 
bearing ge — at end of speci- 
fied period, 1 


yeaah in ee 























Social security trust fund 
investments 
Inter- 
est- | Old-age 
At end | bear- and Un- 
of— in Percent} sur- iemplo 
public | Total of vivors pam | 
debt jamount) public | insur- trust 
trust 
| fund 
ae ‘ss, 699 hot SY eee $64 
WONT sacce | 36,715 | 1,138 3.1 $513 625 
1938..... 38, 899 1, 926 5.0 862 1,06 
mes | 41,445 2, 944 7.1 1, 435 1, 500 
1940.....| 44,458 | 3,962] 8.9 | 2,016 | 1,045 
1941... .. | 57,451 | 5,468 9.5 | 2,736 | 2,732 
1942._._. 107,308 | 7,342 6.8 | 3,655 3, 687 
1943.._..|164,508 | 9,874 6.0 | 4,779 5, 005 
1944... |228, 891 | 12, 546 5.5 | 5,967 6, 579 
1945..... |275, 694 | 14, 563 5.3 | 7,054 7, 08 
1946_....|257,649 | 15,643 6.1 8, 079 7, 564 
BOE coed |254, 205 | 17,371 6.8 | 9,268 8, 102 
1948..... 250, 579 | 19, 052 7.6 | 10, 556 8, 496 
1949... .. 1255, 019 | 19, 424 7.6 | 11,728 7, 6% 
1950. ...- |254, 283 | 20,970 8.2 | 13,331 7,639 
1961...../ 1257, 070 | 23, 9.1 | 15,017 8, 427 
1951 
Sicnete 253, 704 | 21, 168 8.3 | 13, 528 7, 639 
Feb_.....|253, 382 | 21,389} 84 | 13,610| 7,778 
March. . |252, 553 | 21, 515 8.5 | 13,777 7, 738 
April. _-|252, 280 | 21,542] 8.5 | 13,844 | 7,68 
ay - --.|252, 729 22, 079 8.7 | 14,056 8, 023 
June. ._.! 252, 852 | .22, 387 8.9 | 14,323 8, 064 
July .|253, 325 | 22, 482 8.9 | 14,453 8, 029 
Aw . [254,321 | 23, 008 9.1 | 14,673 8, 335 
Sept. ...|254, 958 | 23, 103 9.1 | 14,793 | 8,310 
Oct .|255, 940 | 23, 108 9.0 | 14,843 8, 265 
Nov .|257, 253 | 23,380 9.1 | 14,888 8, 492 
Dec....< pe O70 | 23,444 9.1 | 15,017 8, 427 








Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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not a multiple of % of 1 percent, the 
rate of interest is to be the multiple 
next lower than the average rate. 

The interest provisions governing 
the investments of the unemployment 
trust fund have remained unchanged 
since the fund’s establishment in 
1936, and the rates for special obli- 
gations issued to it are determined in 
the same manner as for those issued 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. Investments in other 
issues must bear rates at least equal 
to those of special obligations. 

Thus, the interest earnings of the 
unemployment trust fund and, from 
1940 on, of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund have been di- 
rectly affected by Federal debt fi- 
nancing (table 3). During the war 
years, when the computed average 
rate on the interest-bearing Federal 
debt declined, the rate of earnings of 
the two social security trust funds 
also declined. In 1945 the computed 
average Federal interest rate began 
to rise, and this rate was reflected 
later in the interest rates earned by 
the social security trust funds. In 
the last half of the calendar year 
1949, however, the average Federal 
interest rate declined slightly. On 
December 31, 1948, the average in- 
terest rate was 2.216 percent, while 
at the end of 1949 and 1950 it was 
2.208 and 2.209 percent, respectively. 
During 1951, it rose to 2.310 percent 
and at the end of December was 
2.308 percent. 

During 1951, the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund acquired 
$695 million of special certificates 
bearing 2%-percent interest and 
$1,082 million of public issues bear- 
ing 2%-percent interest. At the end 
of 1951, the trust fund held, in ad- 
dition, $12,096 million in 24%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 
$4 million in 2%-percent Treasury 
bonds, $1,135 million in 2%-percent 
Treasury bonds, and $5 million in 
wnamortized premiums. 

The unemployment trust fund also 
acquired during 1951 some special 
certificates of indebtedness bearing 
2%-percent interest and Treasury 
bonds yielding 2%4-percent. At the 
end of December 1951, this fund held 
$4 million in 2%4-percent Treasury 
bonds, $455 million in 214-percent 
Treasury bonds, $338 million in 234- 
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Table 3.—Average interest rate on 
social security trust fund invest- 
ments and interest-bearing public 




















debt at end of specified period, 
1936-51 
Computed average interest rate 
(percent) 
“4 Old-age and| Unemploy- 
Atend of— | Interest- | survivors ment 
ing insurance trust 
public trust fund fund 
debt invest- invest- 
ments ments 
1936. . Sng be ee Mee 2. 50 
ae 2. 568 3. 00 2. 50 
Tis smemtetaath 2. 586 3. 00 2. 50 
1939. . 2. 598 3. 00 2. 50 
EERE 2. 566 2.84 2. 50 
a icdiaintiiadeetal 2. 409 2. 66 2. 49 
Tess unesen- } 2. 059 2.44 2.24 
Stas ddsteerst 1. 956 2. 22 1,89 
1944. . 1.919 2.20 1.91 
eT 1. 965 2.14 1.9% 
1046.......... 2. 087 2. 04 1.94 
| 2.144 2.09 2.05 
1948_. -| 2. 216 2. 20 2. 16 
a | 2. 208 2. 20 2. 16 
lnc inichaidetoaies 2. 209 2.19 2.16 
1951. .... 2. 308 2.20 2.18 
1951 
Jan Level 2. 224 2.19 2.16 
February a 2. 224 2.19 2.16 
 amcaaaags 2. 227 2.19 2. 16 
April. 2. 243 2. 20 2.17 
te Ea 2. 247 2. 20 2.17 
pt la 2. 270 2.20 2.17 
SLD i..<.. 2. 267 2. 20 2.17 
August.......| 2. 281 2.20 2.18 
September _ - | 2. 283 2. 20 2.18 
October . 2.310 2.20 2.18 
November 2. 307 2.20 2.18 
December 2. 308 | 2. 20 2.18 








Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


percent Treasury bonds, $7,096 mil- 
lion in 2%-percent special certificates 
of indebtedness, $533 million in 
2%-percent special certificates of 
indebtedness, and $1 million in un- 
amortized premiums. 

The two social security trust funds 
held investments totaling $23,444 mil- 
lion at the end of 1951, of which 
$20,420 million, or 87 percent, was in 
special obligations bearing 2%- and 
2%-percent interest. 

The Treasury also manages 10 
other social insurance and related 
trust funds. The interest rates on 
most investments of these funds are 
higher than those for the two large 
social security funds. 

All types of special Government 
securities outstanding at the end of 
1951 totaled $36 billion, of which the 
two social security trust funds held 57 
percent. Other trust funds held most 
of the remainder. Among them, the 
national service life insurance fund 
held 14 percent, the civil-service re- 
tirement fund 13 percent, the railroad 
retirement account 7 percent, and 


the Government life insurance fund 
4 percent. : 

The securities held by the two social 
security trust funds comprised 9.1 
percent of the total interest-bearing 
public debt ($257 billion) at the end 
of 1951 and 8.2 percent at the end of 
1950. The investments of these trust 
funds increased proportionately more 
than the public debt in 1951. 





Survivor Protection, West 
Frankfort Mine Disaster 


The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system furnishes a substantial 
amount of survivor protection to in- 
sured employees.’ A striking example 
of the protection provided in an in- 
dividual instance is furnished by an 
analysis of the benefits payable for 
surviving dependents of workers killed 
in the mine disaster that occurred at 
West Frankfort, Illinois, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1951.7 

In this disaster there were 119 
deaths. All the victims had fully in- 
sured status under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. An 
actuarial analysis has been prepared 
from preliminary data furnished by 
the claimants on the ages of the 
widows and surviving children. Com- 
plete information on the amounts of 
the benefits was not available, how- 
ever, pending final adjudication. 

In addition to these general data, 
complete and specific data are avail- 
able for one particular family that 
can be considered as “typical.” Ac- 
cordingly, analysis is possible both 
on an approximate basis for the en- 
tire group and on a more exact basis 
for the “typical” case. 

A brief statistical analysis of the 
entire group shows that, of the 119 
victims of the disaster, 107—or 90 
percent—left widows. Seventy-six of 
these widows, or about 70 percent, 
had at least one child under age 18. 
The age distribution of the widows is 
shown on the following page. 


1 For a general summary of the protec- 
tion provided see “Survivor Protection as 
of January 1, 1951,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, January 1952. 

? For an analysis of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance protection in connection 
with a previous and much larger disaster 
see Robert J. Myers, “Insurance Payments 
to Survivors of the Texas City Disaster,” 
Social Security Bulletin, September 1947. 
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Number of widows 
Age of widow 
Total With children 
Te ccd ia. 107 76 
Under 30_...........- 27 24 
TO-DO iich Wis So eo c's 45 37 
BPE idethieaaseiorss 27 15 
50 and over...-........ 8 0 











The average age of the widows is 
about 3634 years; almost half are 
between the ages of 30 and 40, and 
only 8 are over age 50 (the oldest 
is age 62). As would be anticipated, 
the great majority of the younger 
widows have children, while a much 
smaller proportion of the older ones 
have children. 

The total number of children or- 
phaned as a result of the mine disas- 
ter is 171, or an average of 2% chil- 
dren per family with children. In all 
instances where surviving children 
were left, there was also a surviving 
widow. The age distribution of the 
children is as follows: 











| Number of 
Age | children 
ERE e REO nee” ome 171 
Lg SE ey rere renee ee sand 38 
Re 2 CT AT LD I 50 
oe oe EF EEE ON ERE LE SPIE EP TT O8 57 
Diack’ bap disthateenteeendigqoasnee 26 








In making an actuarial analysis of 
the entire group, calculations have 
been made of the total amount of sur- 
vivor benefits that will be payable as 
@ result of the disaster and also of 
the present value of these benefits, 
discounting the payments at 2% per- 
cent interest. The calculations take 
into account mortality, using the 
rates of the United States White 
Female Life Table for 1939-41 (but 
disregarding mortality of children). 
All benefits are considered, including 
the deferred widow’s benefits at age 
65. The figures do not, however, al- 
low for possible withholding of or 
reduction in the benefits because of 
the beneficiary’s covered employment 
or because a widow receives an old- 
age benefit in her own right, or for 
termination of benefits due to the 
widow’s remarriage or to the mar- 
riage or death of the children. 

Since no data are, as yet, available 


on the size of the benefits, it has been 
assumed that the average primary 
insurance amount will be $55. This 
figure might at first appear to be 
relatively high, considering the 
amounts being paid to those now on 
the rolls, but it seems likely that this 
group of miners had, on the whole, 
relatively high pay and steady em- 
ployment in recent years. Moreover, 
many of these miners were apparently 
relatively young so that the low pre- 
war wages would not have an im- 
portant effect, and many undoubtedly 
received wage credits for military 
service. 

On this basis the total amounts 
payable with respect to the 119 
deaths and the present value of these 
amounts can be summarized as 
follows: 











Total Present 
Type of benefit payable value 
| Ra eo Se $1, 463, 000 $1, 034, 000 
Widow’s (aged 65)... 503, 000 201, 000 
Se See 415, 000 360, 000 
GR eo: ~ assbihansiameinaie 525, 000 453, 000 
Lump-sum........... 20, 000 20, 000 











In brief, there will be close to $14 
million payable, the present value of 
which is about $1 million or an aver- 
age of about $8,700 per death. 

As indicated previously, the above 
figures represent, in effect, the maxi- 
mum potential benefits payable. If 
allowances were made for possible 
withholding or reduction of bene- 
fits, which would affect particularly 
widow’s benefits and mother’s bene- 
fits (with a reduction of perhaps 50 
percent) and to a lesser extent child’s 
benefits (with a reduction of per- 
haps 5 percent), the total amount 
payable would drop to about $1 mil- 
lion, with a present vaiue of about 
$750,000. It should be mentioned 
that in some instances the withhold- 
ing of mother’s benefits because of 
the widow’s employment or the 
termination of benefits because of 
her remarriage would be partially 
offset because the child’s benefits 
might be increased in instances where 
the maximum benefit provisions had 
originally applied. 

The illustrative “typical” case is 
the family of John D. Thomas, Sr., 
whose widow has given permission for 


publication of the facts concerning 
her claim. Mrs. Thomas is 29 years 
old and has a daughter. Brenda, aged 
9, and a son John, aged 5. The pri- 
mary insurance amount is $60.30, so 
that Mrs. Thomas’ benefit is $45.30 a 
month, while each of the children 
receives $37.70 a month, making the 
total family benefit $120.70. As long 
as the three beneficiaries do not en- 
gage in substantial covered employ- 
ment and until Brenda attains age 
18, this amount will be continued. 
When Brenda is 18, her benefit will 
be discontinued and John’s benefit 
will be increased to $45.30, making a 
total family benefit of $90.60. When 
John attains age 18, monthly bene- 
fits will cease, but when Mrs. Thomas 
reaches age 65 she will again receive 
her benefit of $45.30, assuming that 
she has not remarried or earned an 
old-age benefit in her own right 
through her own covered employment 
(in which case she receives, in effect, 
the larger of the two benefits). If 
Mrs. Thomas were to remarry before 
her children attained age 18, the 
monthly benefit described above 
would no longer be payable to her, 
but the children would continue to 
receive the amounts described. In 
addition to the monthly benefits, a 
lump-sum death payment of $180.90 
is immediately available to Mrs. 
Thomas. 

The total benefits payable, as well 
as their present value based on a 
244-percent interest rate, may be cal- 
culated for Mrs. Thomas and her two 
children just as it was for the entire 
group. These calculations have been 
made on the “gross” basis indicated 
previously, taking into account mor- 
tality but disregarding the other fac- 
tors—such as the withholding or re- 
duction of benefits because of employ- 
ment, the termination of benefits be- 
cause of remarriage of the widow, and 
the mortality or marriage of the 
children. The resulting figures are 
as follows: 
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Total Present 

Type of benefit payable vals 
ore $22, 211 $16, 410 
Widow's (aged 65) _ __ | 5, 479 1, 853 
eenerrOs. «ceased 6, 686 5, 762 
St RRR IA 9, 865 8, 614 
Lamp-sum...--......| 181 181 
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The maximum potential benefits 
payable, considering mortality, are 
thus somewhat in excess of $22,000 in 
this particular case; the present value 
of the. benefits is about $16,000. 

This brief and crude actuarial 


analysis indicates vividly the manner 
in which old-age and survivors in- 
surance furnishes an appreciable 
measure of protection for the work- 
ers of the country against wage loss 
due to death. A disaster such as the 


West Frankfort mine explosion is, 
fortunately, rare. It gives, however, 
a striking illustration of the protec- 
tion that is available and is being 
furnished currently for roughly 62 
million insured workers. 
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subjects. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


General 


Ascu, Sipney H. Social Security: 
Federal and State Laws. (Legal 
Almanac Series, No. 26.) New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1952. 
80 pp. $1. 

BUELL, BRADLEY, AND ASSOCIATES. 
Community Planning for Human 


Services. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. 464 pp. 
$5.50. 


Discusses the four major areas with 
which community services are con- 
cerned—dependency, ill health, mal- 
adjustment, recreational need—and 
considers the best methods of pro- 
tecting the community against the 
consequences of these hazards. 
PeperaL SECURITY AGENCY. LIBRARY. 

Selected Readings in the Field of 

Social Welfare Published in the 

United States of America in 1951. 

Washington: The Library, Decem- 

ber 1951. 30pp. Processed. Lim- 

ited free distribution; apply to the 

Federal Security Agency Library, 

Washington 25, D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFFrice. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1949- 
1950. (11th issue.) Geneva: The 
Office, 1951. 431 pp. $5. 


MarsH, Davin C. National Insurance 





* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers 
or booksellers; Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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and Assistance in Great Britain. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1950. 187 pp. 12s. 

U. S. Prestipent. The Economic Re- 
port... (H. Doc. 303, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 220 pp. 
Summarizes economic developments 

in 1951 and outlines the most impor- 

tant issues that must be met in 1952. 

Includes the Annual Economic Review, 

prepared for the President by the 

Council of Economic Advisers. 

U. S. Wace STABILIZATION BOarp. 
Health, Welfare and Pension Pro- 
grams Under Wage Stabilization: 
Report to the Wage Stabilization 
Board by the Tripartite Panel on 
Health, Welfare and Pension Plans. 
Washington: The Board, Oct. 22, 
1951. 60pp. Processed. 

WHELPTON, P. K., and GRAUMAN, JOHN 
V. “Population: Prospects and 
Problems in 1960.” Dun’s Review, 
New York, Jan. 1952, pp. 13-16 ff. 
35 cents. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Conference on Problems of Aging. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth 
Conference February 5-6, 1951, New 
York, N. Y. Nathan W. Shock, editor. 
New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foun- 
dation, 1951. 194 pp. $4. 
Considers certain medical aspects 

of the aging process. 

ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Collective Bargaining for Pensions. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Institute, 
1951. 52 pp. $2. 

New YorK (STATE). Jomnt LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Actmnc. No Time to Grow Old. 
(Legislative Document No. 12, 
1951.) Albany: The Committee, 
1951. 316 pp. Free copies may be 
obtained from State Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Includes Local Community Planning 

for the Aging, by the Community 

Chests and Councils of America; The 

States and the Aged, by Albert J. 

Abrams; The Role of Old-Age and 

Survivors Insurance in a Defense 

Economy, by Robert M. Ball; Older 

Workers and Older Women, by Frieda 

S. Miller; Workshop on Recreation for 


Older Persons, by Ollie A. Rendall; 
and Trends in Old Age Homes and 
Housing for the Aged in Various Parts 
of the World, by Albert J. Abrams. 


PRINCETON. UNIVERSITY. DEPART- 


SECTION. Timing Retirement. 
lected References, No. 43.) Prince- 
ton: The Section, Jan.1952. 4pp. 

SaLtomon, Irvinc. Retire and Be 
Happy. New York: Greenberg 
Publishers, 1951. 205 pp. $2.95. 

A study of the experiences and view- 
points of 405 retired men. 

“Social Contributions by the Aging.” 
Annals of the Amer.can Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. 279, Jan. 1952, entire 
issue. 

Includes a Philosphy of Aging, by 
Clark Tibbitts and Henry D. Sheldon; 
Social and Psychological Needs of the 
Aging, by Robert J. Havighurst; Bar- 
riers to the Employment of the Older 
Workers, by Albert J. Abrams; Family 
Living in the Later Decades, by Ernest 
W. Burgess; and Income Maintenance 
for the Aged, by Wilbur J. Cohen. 


Employment 
BackMaN, JULES. Multi-Employer 

Bargaining. New York: New York 

University, Institute of Labor Rela- 

tions and Social Security, 1951. 80 

pp. $1.75. 

Surveys the economic characteris- 
tics of industries with various types 
of multi-employer bargaining. 
CAMPBELL, JEAN. “Retirement and 

Employment Problems of the Older 

Worker.” Monthly Labor Review, 

Washington, Vol. 73, Dec. 1951, pp. 

695-699. 


CHAMBERLAIN, N&tt W. Collective Bar- 
gaining. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 534 pp. 
$6. 


OpELL, CHARLES E. “Employment 
Problems of the Older Worker.” 
Journal of Rehabilitation, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 18, Jan—Feb. 1952, pp. 3-6 
ff. $2 a year. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
Workers. Social Work Fellowships 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 12, 1952] 















































































































































Unemployment insur. 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance p 
Tem 
Monthly one and disability Survivor benefits diss ility 
bene benefits 
Rail. 
Service- 
Year and month | Total Monthly Lampe? aa ceamie Ue. 
Rafl- Civil road ame 4 Read- Ploy- 
Social | | Serv- | Veter: Civil Unem- just, | meat 
rity Com- | minis- road | *j a laws | ment ance 
Act | "ont | mis- | tration? | S@°U- | Retire-| 10 [ans Ad-) Secu- | Others Insur- Act 
Act | sion? rity, ment | Com- minis- | rity anes 
Act ‘Act § -—y' tration *} Act Act 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 | 
STS ES SEES 2, 432.8 256.3 | 161.8 | 2,364.9 | 1,172.4 142.5 | 25.7 |1,000.6 33.0 11.1 29.1 39.3 971.7 6.0 50.5 
February. 2, 513.7 257.2 162.7 2,365.6 | 1,192.9 142.8 | 26.5 /|1,001.4 30.6 10.3 27.9 | 28.4 883.1 5.1 46.8 
SE cate catrhac-ciepritneneaaneanies 2,591.6 | 258.1 163.2 | 2,368.2 | 1,217.6 | 143.7 27.4 |1,001.4 41.8 11.9 30.2 | 28.3 807.2 3.5 38.7 
— 650.6 | 259.1 163.9 | 2,370.8 | 1,239.5 | 144.8 28.1 1,005.4 34.4] 12.2 31.6 | 27.3 740. 2 2.2 27.9 
EES Mie 2,704.5 | 260.5 | 164.5 | 2,373.0 | 1,264.4] 145.9 | 29.1 |1,000.6 39.3 | 12.0 30.5 | 24.4 773.5 1.6 19.4 
“Re Ls ER 2,748.2 | 261.1 165.4 | 2,373.6 | 1,285.4 | 146.8 29.9 (1,012.3 33.0} 11.2 32.3 | 22.3 821.4 1.2 15.8 
July. 2,798.5 | 262.0 166.2 | 2,374.9 | 1,300.4 147.5 | 30.8 /1,013.5 30.1 10.3 29.0; 23.9 747.8 1.2 19.5 
i pacha tone betel hcbenm mass 2,858.1 | 262.9 167.6 | 2,378.9 | 1,318.4 | 148.1 | 31.6 /1,016.1 36.7 | 11.3 28.0} 30.7 801.0 11 24.6 
September. -........).......-.- 2,896.7 | 263.3 | 168.4 | 2,381.2 | 1,335.8 | 148.9 32.3 |1,016.2 32.8 9.4 26.8 | 28.6 757.8 8 2.7 
ES Se Se 2,982.9 | 263.9 169.2 | 2,385.5 | 1,357.9 150.6 | 33.2 |1,018.6 37.0} 11.9 27.6 | 32.9 712.8 5 21.2 
November. ........./.......... 2,960.6 | 264.7 170.2 | 2,388.7 | 1,371.6 | 151.0} 33.9 |1,019.4 30. 5 9.1 26.6 | 31.5 749.3 ae 30.9 
December. .-........}........-- 2,993.9 | 267.1 171.0 | 2,391.0 | 1,385.3 149.7 | 34.5 |1,020.3 27.8 7.6 27.2 | 28.9 797.3 7 31.6 
} | | 
1952 | | j 
Sammars cs. 6 KO i 3, 030. 6 | 284.0 | 171.7 2,392.6 | 1,402.7 149.7 | 35.4 pat 39.3 10. 5 27.6 | 38.3 | 1, 185.2 | u 48.3 
Amount of benefits " 
Ne heel ite $1, 188,702) $21, 074/$114, 166) $62,019) $317, 851 $7,784) $1,448)_...... $105, 696) $11, 736/$12, 267)........)....... $518, 700 $15, 961 
sa... ae 1, 085,488} 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561 25,454; 1,559)....... 111, 13, 328} 13, 943)........ lamathbe 344, 321 14, 837 
ars 1,130,721; 80,305) 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702 + SES 111,193} 15,088) 14,342)_.......)....... 344, 084 6, 268 
og eed Ty ih cate 921,465' 97,257) 125,795) 72,961; 331, 57,763; 1, 704)......- 116, 133) 17,830) 17, 255 ryt ane S 79, 643 917 
NG gsi sci a 1,118,798} 119,009) 129,707) 77,193 456,279; 76,942 ai 144, 22, 146} 19,238} 5, 035/....... 62, 385 582 
aes 2,065,566; 157,391| 137,140, 83,874) 697,830) 104,231 “ve 254, 26, 135) 23,431; 4,669)....... 445, 866 2,350 
Mc tehewestesens 5, 149,761} 230,285) 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817)....... 333, 27, 267| 30,610) 4, 761)....... 1, 004, 850 718} 39,917 
ARS ae 4,700,827; 299,830) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 153,100) 19, 283)....._. 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,024/$11,368) 776,165 39, 401 
eee FS 4,510,041) 366,887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736) 36,011; $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265; 510,167 28, 500 
rs 5, 604,080) 454, 483) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,360) 39,257) 4,317) 477, , 158) 31,771} 59,066) 30, 1083/1, 737,279) 430, 194/103, 596 
eet es ee 5, 357,432) 718,473) 254, 240| 175, 787| 1,732,208) 299,672) 43,884/ 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70, 880) 28, 0099/1, 373, 426 50, 804 
Gh nici Reuatibienonsined 45, 560,522/1, 361, 046) 268,733) 196, 529) 1,647,938) 523,485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,308) 57,337) 33,356) (4) 26,297, 840,411 20, 217 
1951 
Jemueny.--...--...- 461,640) 93,885) 21,113) 15,825) 139,445; 36,998) 3,647 997 41, 6421 4,779, 2,846) 2,974) 3,401; 90,475 3,087 
February -_......... 441,934; 96,486) 21,184) 15,815) 138,160) 37,605) 3,658) 1,009 41,865) 4,314) 2,648) 2,508) 2,350) 71,369 2, 655 
nl ene aaa 449,760; 98,933) 21,255) 15,921 139,140; 38,326; 3,686) 1,006) 42, $33) 5,815) 2,998) 2,980) 2, 501 71, 584 2, 360 
= 440,052; 100,694) 21,334) 16,046) 138,046) 38,942) 3,719) 1,081 832) 4,705) 3,151 2,957; 2,432) 62,204 1,608 
451,242} 102,267) 21,424) 16,224 138,356, 39,614) 3,749) 1,133) 42, 552| 5,385; 3,053) 3,097) 2,252) 70,799 1,181 
448,150) 103,545) 21,462) 16,296) 136,336; 40,164) 3,775) 1,151; 43,179) 4,501; 2,984) 2,880) 1,999) 68,780 . 
447, 534 , 140) 21,522) 16,411 136,877; 40,580) 3,796) 1,193) 43,325) 4,121 2, 688) 2,861; 2,023) 65,917 966 
» 753} 107,018) 21,588) 16,656) 136,230) 41,101; 3,816) 1,217 ,608| 5,018, 3,030; 2,891; 2,808 75,131 1,544 
740) 108, 21,615) 16,622) 135,173) 41,669) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4,468) 2,514) 2,455) 2,563) 62,049 1,133 
461,013; 109,493; 21,660) 16,880 137, 523) 42,332) 3,886) 1,288) " | §,041) 3,146) 2,862) 3,082) 67,449 1,376 
464, 110,473} 24,441) 16,877) 136,500) 42,741 5,158} 1,372) 43, 4,164) 2,428 2, 654) 2,866; 68,607 1,774 
468,247; 111,646) 24,774 16, 955) 136,062; 43,145) 5,123) 1,318) 45,617; 3,810) 1,870 2, 609) 2, 701 70, 624 1,934, 
— el 25, os) 17, 124 137, 537, 43,674 —_ 1,384) 45,266) 5,431) stat Be saad a om a) 2,976 
| } ai 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old. wife’s, and New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age bene ly the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes py benefits in California; also 
estimated. Under other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 


December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to 
peers ype vereed cn Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under sur- 
vivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

* Pensions and , and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


=a widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
8 ts to parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum i were made. 
oo meee Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 


22 


© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

'2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number tape average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

8 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in ba ahi ent , 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted men, 

R-} Excludes State temporary disability benefits, calendar-year figure not avail- 

able. . 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under solenjad avaiet insurance and related programs, by specified period, 














[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Railroad 
insurance civil-service carriers employment Federal unem- | unemployment 
contribu- contribu- and their contribu- ployment ‘ insurance 
tions ! tions 4 employees tions # contributions § 
hth ailesdinsdernedecaneccodomehipiinianiil $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
BE o neh dhtinctinnecscasetckslbecesacehdteeuiien 3, 119, 537 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
7 months ended 
January 1950 896, 917 507, 690 287, 919 639, 552 55, 994 7,918 
| eae ee ae 1, 542, 149 526, 415 284, 462 746, 673 50, 015 12, 058 
SEY SOB oan oc cccccee Joawuetenscesackéubebtees 1, 793, 358 551, 724 426, 452 863, 405 49, 302 13, 072 
1951 
SIE 2 oniduincomiabaissinndiihiodiediaqdekd-Gubeahiaiaiiiall 131, 331 33, 958 1, 567 96, 405 16,319 22 
—_* “SPparpsenacgagamna saan aban #5. Ta 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 155 
BIG. «oa suduindupocsopubacsbbateanteaennalnas 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12,151 13, 963 5, 847 
ape RRR ECR NI BS RE OR FE 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
atta ecdedbbbowconcves$cusecsdbesicedpeibndaben 534, 031 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 308 
SNES cocuddvubibun sasahabibeliipaasaede silane 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9,323 3,311 6, 036 
SE inkincesdesctuduisunssesdcdeboisboceseshoupnbinns 174, 511 29, 704 621 158, 465 1,681 48 
Eh cneduscbusdocccanccsbebcsusosadocpshaniines 515, 815 29, 694 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
EE swt clavebinccaccescsdsebiecorccehdtindines 257, 873 6 342, 357 190, 087 8,075 1,004 4,003 
ince dbtubidwaccnc} cubdsbiercscechees 31, 665 38, 313 11, 201 113, 888 3,018 1,884 
EE « « > chichsusemasinndciib dene dusted 399, 786 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
Wii cn dududibeaiinnsholiihesehsonacsideiaaietots 266, 464 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6,318 
1952 
IIIS ascscscliesdaacthinaiiigicsmitnbestepiganniaentieeliginadin acini 147, 243 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 




















! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments covered 
ginning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

1 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for the 


by old-age and survivors insurance; be 


entire fiscal year. 


} Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


nalties 


yees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 25, 1952. 


maar taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


et. 

§ Beginning 1947, also covers tem y 

6 Represents contributions of $32.4 from em 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the F 


Source: Daily Staterment of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


disability insurance. 


and contributions 





SOCIAL WELFARE TODAY 
(Continued from page 6) 

less costly and significant than it is 
today, we should have far greater op- 
portunity to direct our attention to 
providing constructive social services. 

Neither contributory social insur- 
ance nor public assistance can be de- 
pended upon to solve noneconomic 
problems such as recreational needs, 
illegitimacy, broken homes, juvenile 
delinquency, the problems of the 
aging, and the religious needs of peo- 
ple generally. It is for that reason 
that private as well as public welfare 
agencies must be encouraged to 
strengthen their services. 


International Social Welfare 


The amount of international activ- 
ity that is now going on in the field of 
Social welfare is far less well-known 
than international activity in the field 
of diplomacy and military prepared- 
hess. It is, nonetheless, an absolute 
essential in promoting sympathy and 
understanding among the peoples of 
the world, and in promoting construc- 
tive social action, on which the welfare 
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of the peoples of the world depends. In 
the long run, world peace cannot be 
achieved unless we make visible prog- 
ress in solving the problem of world 
misery. Solving this problem depends, 
in turn, upon improving not only the 
economic organization of underdevel- 
oped countries but their social organi- 
zation as well. 

Basically the issues facing social 
welfare today in America are the same 
issues facing democracy throughout 
the world; the goal of social welfare 
and the goal of democracy are iden- 
tical—equal opportunity and the good 
life for every human being regardless 
of race, creed, or color. We in America 
are sometimes inclined to forget what 
a revolutionary concept democracy 
really is and how young it is. We used 
to think this idea originated with the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, but we 
now know that their concept of de- 
mocracy was essentially an aristo- 
cratic one. 

But hardly more than 150 years 
ago the idea of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity for everyone captured the 
imagination of our forefathers. What 


is more, they proceeded to act to make 
that idea a reality. However, until 
fairly recently most of the people in 
the world had not the slightest aware- 
ness that there was such an idea in 
existence and certainly had no reali- 
zation of its significance for them or 
their children. There are many isms 
and ideologies that are sweeping 
across the face of the globe. They all 
have the same professed aim—the im- 
provement of the lot of the common 
man. The great distinguishing char- 
acteristic of democracy is that democ- 
racy refuses to believe that man can 
help himself by enslaving himself. 
The universal problem confronting 
mankind today, so far as his life on 
this earth is concerned, is whether he 
has the patience, the understanding, 
the sympathy, and the ability to co- 
operate with his fellowman in achiev- 
ing the goal of democracy. There is 
no question that this goal will be 
achieved eventually whether it takes 
a hundred years or a thousand years. 
The real question is whether the 
promise of democracy can be achieved 
(Continued on page 25) 
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- Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 














{In thousands] 
| 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Appropria- Net total of | Cash with | Credit of 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- “ 6. 4 ” | disbursing d account | Total assets 
fers, and ceived ments |tiveexpenses| [""'ities | Officer atend| at end of ee 
deposits ! acquired # of period peri 
Cumulative, January 1937-January 1952-_--...- $20, 069, 428 $1, 966, 636 $6, 007, 277 $510,494 | $15, 216, 025 $218, 897 $83, 371 $15, 518,204 
1 % S ie Th teen a dcnccdetlbedilbece 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
EE OES RAE a aaa 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
7 months ended: 

1 ih 5k Sa nadonvadeasisdbcous 900, 521 124, 305 408, 145 33, 547 537, 326 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 

SE Rook Lib dacbcnccccasscds sindebece 1, 545, 843 142, 659 723, 024 39, 222 883, 526 , 080 ‘ 13, 818, 
eo 1; 805, 519 161,966 | 1, 133, 632 51, 125 $93, 226 218, 897 83,371 | 15, 518,294 
131, 331 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
, Pp eee. 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
239, 310 10, 871 154, 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
50, 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 300 71,009 14, 121, 549 
Rs Ss * 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
|, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
| ee 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197,374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
| See 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
263, 182 10, 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
333,105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
SOR facecacscccinse 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
































1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
—- with sec. 201 (a) i — nae = as amended in 1950; — 

» includes deposi y under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beglaning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts ap ropriated to meet costs of 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes 
small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 


? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

3 peouemetions suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 





















































{In thousands} 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. — 
Period ie ee | FS Balance at Balance st 
rt « ab gL = Interest | Withdraw- =o Interest | Benefit 
period securities of Deposits end of Deposits end of 
acquired ! period credited als 38 period credited | payments period ## 
Cumulative, January 

1936-January 1952_..| $8, 444,406 | $8, 423, 162 $21, 244 ($15, 821,461 | $1,414,992 | $9, 550,465 | $7, 685, 988 $909, 429 $143, 896 $475, 021 $758, 417 
—72A, 068 23,633 | 1,008,795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
649, 933 15,0385 | 1,362,629 147, 662 848, 27 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 765, 640 
— 522, 034 38, 363 593, 223 76,656 | 1,114,272 | 6,838,337 3, 166 9, 436 97, 258 816,324 

224, 965 27, 087 682, 613 73, 279 509, 584 | 6,897,879 7, 279 8, 280 33, 448 768, 
358, 965 21, 244 813, 133 81, 902 522,639 | 7,685, 988 , 844 8, 401 27,830 758, 417 
cisnspgibocadinaatined 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
139, 000 22, 090 > @ ER 69,440 | 7,036, 231 _ 2 eerie 4,442 764, 088 
—40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,904,775 508 412 4, 763 768, 245 
—40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2, 445 62,970 | 6,973,496 112 269 3, 546 bof 
325, 000 28, 799 bg ete 72,125 | 7,204,755 aS ae 3, 089 757, 261 
40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3,622 7, 504 2,746 765, 640 
—35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
306, 000 31, 889 376, 214 |............ 72,766 | 7, S41 OOD Noculicccenee 3, 898 764, 245 
—25, 008 11, 975 15, 004 3,627 62,870 | 7,558,691 2, 457 385 3,614 763, 473 
—45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7,536,827 1,130 457 4, 022 761, 087 
227, 000 17, 188 Saar 64,972 | 7,752,420 2 ere * 4,195 756, 49 
—65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3,791 7, 240 4, 137 763, $43 
—4, 000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7,685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 


time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 

account amounting to $107,161 ,000. 
3 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative ex on account of re’ 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age und survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the. month; 
type of benefit and by month, January 1951-January 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 
January 1952 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 28, 1952] 
Total Old-age Feta.) 8 Child’s Weve Mother's Parent's 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number|Amount | Number|Amount | Number|Amount Number|Amount Nuiber|Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1951 
January..........- 3, 605, 235 |$130, 882.8 | 1,850,207 | $80, 584.4 | 532, 187 |$12, 477.3] 715,188 |$19, 700. 6| 319, 513 |$11, 665.2) 173,354 |$5,912.6 | 14,786| $542.6 
February........ 3, 708, 586 | 134, 090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 | 12,790. 4| 729, 616 et 325, 555 | 11,872.2| 176,156 | 5,908.8} 15,042| 551.8 
Saeren. ..... 2.0... 3, 809, 165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971,703 | 84,971.8 | 563,346 | 13, 087.0] 746,247 | 20,418. 5| 332,539 | 12, 114.0) 179,877 | 6,100.9} 15,453 | 566.7 
Apri Fcudiieciipes 3,890, 018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016,135 | 86, 496.1 | 575,008 | 13,304. 9| 760,697 | 20,732. 2| 338, 539 | 12,315. 9| 183,719 | 6,207.7 | 15,830| 580.1 
RE a 3, 968, 900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055,581 | 87,842.9 | 586,829 | 13, 510. 5| 776,336 | 21,059. 9| 345,112 | 12, 519.9] 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16,361) 509.7 
Ticccintttinee 4, 083, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,000,668 | 89, 000.0 | 596,098 | 13, 674.0] 787,311 | 21,282. 4| 350,343 | 12,683.3| 192,357 | 6,452.8] 16,806! 616.3 
i codabeshevece 4, 008,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 | 13,872. 8] 704,875 | 21,425. 9| 355,678 | 12,858. 5| 194,925 | 6,537.6 | 17,295] 634.8 
‘August..........-. 4, 176, 535 | 148, 118.8 | 2,176,036 | 92, 025.0 | 618, 128 | 14, 108.4) 804,807 | 21,632. 4| 361,970 | 13,071.2| 197,712 | 6,625.3 | 17,882] 656.5 
September -...---- 4, 232, 453 | 149, 914.8 | 2,204,016 | 93, 072.6 | 625,736 | 14, 259.9] 816, 746 | 21, 948.3| 367,728 | 13, 270.4] 199,835 | 6,688.2] 18,392] 675.3 
October........... 4, 200,791 | 151, 825.5 | 2,231,141 | 4,132.8 | 634,319 | 14, 442.7] 830, 587 | 22,329. 6| 374,460 | 13, 505.0; 201,437 | 6,723.7 | 18,847| 601.6 
November_._..... 4, 332,176 | 153, 214.3 | 2,252,203 | 94,977.1 | 640,241 | 14, 573.3| 838,801 | 22, 545.4) 370,201 | 13,674. 2| 202,415 | 6,741.9| 19,135} 7023 
ee wert 4,378, 985 | 154, 791.1 | 2,278,470 | 96,008.3 | 646,890 | 14, 709.5) 846,247 | 22,739. 2| 384,265 | 13,849. 1| 203,782 | 6,775.8 | 19,331} 700.1 
1952 
January........... 4, 433, 279 | 156, 720.9 | 2,306,984 | 97,231.4 | 654,335 | 14,878.8| 855,931 | 22, 984.6) 390,731 | 14,076. 5| 205,739 | 6,831.9} 19,650) 717.7 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in Jan- 
wary 1952........ 83,015 | 2,803.6}  37,748| 1,577.2] 13,452| 208.3) 16,014] 412.3, 8,450] 200.3) 6,044) 201.6 407 14.9 
































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment 
and type of benefit, December 31, 1951 


[Corrected to Mar. 7, 1952] 



































| ee , 
Reason for witholding payment ? | Total Old-age Neb wid a pb ein) Mother’s Parent’s 
nds vadehennasdadilinidecncsqublintinnnmigdeinasithebuipiidnn dbase 354, 028 236, 108 61, 266 5, 038 51, 488 128 
mmnawmnent Of bemeGelery ... ... ..ccccodcscccescdabotitscccdsdsladicccood 18, 520 16, 330 542 336 1,308 4 
ns 60 WERONGNON.. .. ......ciiniabennabebiisibewtcndiilindvaccasd | 264, 245 210, 585 3, 551 3, 835 46, 216 58 
Employment of old-age bensdiciary on whose wages benefit is based _ _ . . ...... 8 eae €B, GIS Focccecpewncccsincuepes 
Self-employment of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings benefit is based _ _ wal 4, TOPE Bice chill 6 STS eS Res 
F to have care of an entitled child. .....................-.--......--.--- | * | See | Serene L FP InewscctttGiiake 
RC ONEDOE.,. «. cidcdncsoccccdadbiqtiiamdancsdeatgheapaditndlionsents | 1,100 129 130 99 6 
St ae st ao pabhdahenccathdliialtheasdadidadaiecssed | 12; 921 8, 457 1, 622 737 2, 045 60 
1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. are re simultaneously, the case is classified under the first reason. In all 


1 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason ‘‘payee | other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the first reported reason is the 
not determined,”’ in which case benefit pa yy are accrued pending determina- one recorded. 


tion of guardian or appropriate payee. 


hen 2 or more reasons for withholding 





SOCIAL WELFARE TODAY 
(Continued from page 23) 
quickly enough in the face of the 
great difficulties confronting the world 
to prevent countless years of needless 
human misery. Fortunately in this 
country our problem of fully realizing 
the promise of democracy—equal op- 


Bulletin, April 1952 


portunity and the good life for every- 
one—is not dependent upon the acqui- 
sition of greater natural resources or 
the achievement of a higher level of 
technology. It is dependent solely on 
our ability as fellow-Americans to co- 
operate with each other in making 
certain that every American citizen 


really does have an opportunity to 
lead a personally satisfying and so- 
cially useful life. In other words, our 
problem is not one of finding the eco- 
nomic resources to carry out our social 
aims, but of finding ways and means 
of developing the necessary social or- 
ganization. 








Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on 
benefits, 


by Stare, 


[meee 


anuary 1952 


[Corrected to February 25, 1952] 


ts and u 


nemployment insurance claims ang 






























































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ' ment covered by con- A 
tien tinued Cotes All types of unemployment? | Total unemployment rely 
Region and State place- unemploy. 
ments Average ment un- 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average | der State 
Total Women Total Women compen- paid 3 number of | compen- weekly | programs 
sated benefici- sated Payment 
472,999 | 1,354,017 491,149 | 6,529,635 | 2,626,978 | 5,451,794 |$116, 469,833) 1,185,173 | 4,933, 861 $22.28 | 41,384,144 
9, 086 18, 623 9, 420 73, 987 40, 195 55,011 | 1,103, 066 11, 959 51, 167 20.77 16,199 
2, 064 7, 008 2,815 47,831 24, 366 41,710 611, 060 9, 067 36, 442 15, 29 10, 238 
23, 088 58, 235 23, 636 306, 029 128, 712 091 | 6,030, 788 7, 628 238, 595 24. 07 65, 338 
1, 708 4, 507 1, 921 34, 825 19, 991 32, 815 619, 709 7, 134 27,909 20. 48 7,613 
2,619 18, 317 9, 638 96, 956 1,277 | 1,954,198 19, 843 86, 769 21. 85 21, 039 
566 1,777 516 14, 188 5, 541 11, 750 237, 2, 554 10, 561 21. 09 2,970 
10, 453 61, 070 25,370 300, 425 154, 932 245,810 | 5,505, 351 53, 437 218, 723 23. 54 63, 118 
= 270, 100 133,200 | 1,168,945 576, 1, 063, 019 | 23,342,175 231, 091 962, 342 23. 05 232, 615 
i iissncnasch-b-cnandanecosbeaspiahininhiiansea0eEiebaccatecddadetsbesn<tenagasec sens teroubtehsecleanedeieiod nan 
AEDS on ccccwes-ss 1,081 1,812 508 8, 131 2, 505 7, 304 136, 745 1, 588 6, 499 19. 66 1, 
PONE... 17,318 118, 068 46, 040 442 234, 876 482,652 | 10, 767, 036 104, 924 433, 451 23.11 120, 1233 
a, 4,749 3, 580 774 11, 659 3, 569 8, 439 153, 221 1, 835 8, 299 18. 21 2,659 
EG. on nndaiedu 4, 864 14, 226 4, 935 789 25, 298 62,988 | 1, 229, 665 13, 693 53, 973 20. 76 13, 496 
N 10, 660 37, 961 20, 110 145, 909 86, 655 148,255 | 2,316, 024 32, 229 135, 727 16.19 30, 171 
6, 803 13, 347 6, 633 49, 737 25, 575 43, 886 727, 446 9, 540 40, 720 17.07 10, 583 
West Vi 1,745 15, 462 3, 512 , 062 20, 816 62,198 | 1,112,890 13, 521 51, 859 18. 98 16, 37 
: ttcbtioniesnes 10, 785 14, 990 3, 859 72, 586 22,199 53, 766 879, 911 11, 688 50, 124 16. 83 15, 622 
ee 17, 695 13, 727 5, 675 51, 786 22, 911 31, 420 521, 735 6, 830 29, 550 16. 91 10, 940 
al ag wseeccece 8, 694 15, 179 7, 422 75, 440 45, 221 60, 767 . 13, 210 55, 277 16. 63 17, 889 
M ESS 7, 369 11, 347 2, 601 53, 119 13, 109 41, 573 642, 520 9, 038 38, 406 15, 86 12, 021 
South Carolina. -....._. 7, 226 14, 163 6, 811 54, 934 44, 189 780, 660 9, 606 40, 369 18. 41 12, 863 
a pwabeestiawace 9, 638 22, 732 8, 687 166, 744 72, 659 111, 864 1, 870, 246 24, 318 105, 499 16. 98 34, 973 
pehandidciieeaininieen 2, 227 15, 888 4, 541 87, 982 27, 480 68, 143 1, 175, 248 14, 814 | 63,772 17.61 18, 813 
Michigan. ............ 9, 967 91, 303 17, 333 427, 250 110, 172 345,936 | 9,116, 836 75, 203 319, 800 27.37 89, 296 
——en penusmaeccucee 23, 146 46, 319 17, 401 235, 301 102, 116 193,837 | 4,313,771 42,138 176, 453 23.14 49, 693 
AS 17,119 60, 684 21, 488 y 135, 919 284,770 | 5,954, 440 61, 907 227, 339 23.19 73, 
EE Rye ia 8, 546 26, 765 , 699 119, 319 44, 327 100,723 | 2,225,451 1, 896 87, 349 23. 56 25, 617 
i Litaisinnwarem 8, 586 16, 771 5,412 < 81, 410 , 924, 17, 698 69, 162 24. 54 20, 877 
innesota...........- 7, 683 21, 767 5, 896 105, 592 33, 416 79,329 | 1,458,732 17, 245 72, 968 18. 87 24, 027 
a SS 1, 752 5, 836 1, 102 , 636 4,713 17, 385 324, 301 3,779 17, 385 18. 65 6, 068 
North Dakota......._. 1,311 2, 437 | 322 13, 449 1, 286 12, 298 291, 422 2, 673 11, 444 24.17 3,12 
eee Fittudilnne 1, 073 1, 887 315 7,814 1, 436 5, 239 102, 271 1,139 4, 820 20. 04 1,764 
SS 5,178 9, 152 2, 512 38, 525 12, 280 22, 125 436, 903 4,810 19, 001 20. 99 8, 440 
PR iwitenededictinone 7, 033 6, 582 | 1, 238 29, 481 7, 098 24, 321 522, 408 5, 287 21, 399 22. 55 6,271 
oe, aa 13, 592 26, 353 | 8, 738 129, 405 55, 082 94, 017 1, 687 037 , 438 76, 825 19. 43 28, 165 
Nebraska. ............ 4, 804 6, 445 | 1, 287 , 5,300 15, 876 328, 109 3,451 15, 083 21. 24 4, 688 
Region X: 
iil 8, 635 15, 823 3, 640 67, 087 15, 132 43, 044 729, 393 9, 357 39,317 17. 48 15, 133 
Louisiana. --.........- 7,628 , 730 3, 995 91, 100 18, 897 69,182 | 1,437, 248 15, 040 4 21. 46 19, 401 
Oklahoma.-......._.. 9, 632 11, 109 2, 604 , 725 14, 532 . 634, 101 7,435 32, 152 18. 97 10, 675 
a. sili sieceannchibantess 44,329 14, 071 | 3, 866 62, 978 22, 701 42, 492 698, 492 9, 237 5 16. 82 13, 43 
hl ae 4,128 3,422 | 587 11, 384 2, 550 6, 138 127, 292 1, 334 5, 884 21.02 2,613 
New Mexico. ......... 3, 951 2,697 | 421 12, 053 1,473 8, 976 184, 030 1,951 8,713 20. 70 2, 481 
Sa RENTER 2, 759 4, 529 | 1, 168 23, 301 6, 731 18, 360 454, 598 3, 991 , 295 25. 24 5, 683 
wyemeg ee an, 672 1, 789 | 300 5, 508 1, 043 5,111 126, 752 1,111 4,677 25. 41 1,370 
3 | 
Oia aioe. ¢ 4,170 4,297 | 1,014 14, 03% 4, 269 6, 531 134, 1, 420 6, 242 20. 83 3, 04 
California............- , 851 127, 473 | : 648, 230 270, 016 . 12, 332, 397 120, 344 514, 053 22. 95 142, 018 
EES TIE 1, 036 , 056 | 817 15, 507 9, 477 12, 473 223, 648 2,712 9,419 20. 13 ® 
Nevada... ............ 1, 445 2,371 | 656 8, 348 2,613 7,475 181, 666 1, 625 A 24. 89 2, 
Region XIII 
pS Ea eae 529 2,383 | 318 10, 769 1, 281 15, 038 460, 718 3, 269 14, 672 30. 81 ® 
item centinns 1,915 5, 735 | 946 34, 681 4, 627 23, 948 551, 5, 206 23, 252 23. 21 7, 
ribs edbiihdedcs 4, 041 27, 498 | 4,115 149, 529 29, 897 122,068 | 2,705, 949 26, 537 116, 518 22. 62 33, 156 
Washington. .... oie 4, 653 33, 614 5, 076 , 39, 742 171,978 | 4,102, 291 37, 387 165, 496 24. 07 46, 348 
1 Excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


otal, part-total, 
bined-wage plan. 


and partial. 
§ Not ——_ for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


State agencies. 


5 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Social 


Security 
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‘ Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1951-January 19524 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
Aid to dependent Aid to Ald Aid 
children the to to the 
Year and Old Aid to tly General - ent to |nently} eral 
car age nen 
month Total | assistance Recipients the blind} and” | assistance | Ttsl | asst. | chil- | the and assist- 
totally ance | dren | blind ance 
Families dis- 
3 Total? | Children abled * i atiei® 
! Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
RD ES ae es 2, 784,236 | 653, 012 | 2, 230,628 | 1,666, 144 96, 065 70, 770 425, 000 }........ —0.1} +03) —1.4] +29] +3.0 
4 Rc cndinsecsccneobas 2,777,783 | 651,959 | 2,237,055 | 1,664, 241 96, 066 74, 567 421, 000 }...-.... -—.2| —.2) @ +5.4] 10 
~ RS oc SAGcimca ceed 2,771,678 | 651,372 | 2,235, 298 | 1, 663, 082 95, 905 80, 002 412, 000 }........ -.2| —.1 —.2 7.3) —21 
April RT Re Eo 2, 760,733 | 645,855 | 2,217,521 | 1,651, 655 96, 975 87, 845 st Beesiane —.4 —.8) +11 8} -68 
4 ie a Ree te 2, 754,963 | 640,679 | 2,197,806 | 1,637, 341 96, 990 97,079 355, 000 |........ -—.2| —.8 Q +10.5| —7.6 
38 Racin icitnciad 2,745,344 | 682,691 | 2,170,308 | 1,617, 006 97,024} 104,230 335, 000 }........ —.3| —1.2 0 Bay —5.6 
38 Ra IE 5: 2, 737,701 | 618,400 | 2,122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97,256 | 108,907 | 324,000 |_--._.- —.3| —23 t? 5| —3.3 
13 EE Rea 1 OS. 2,732,021 | 612,128 | 2,103,208 | 1, 567, 218 97,349 | 111,329 th aoa —.2| —L0 1 2.2) 1.4 
39 2,722,933 | 606,078 | 2,084,104 | 1,553, 249 97,158 | 113,049 Sis BOB La canal -—.3} -10} —.2 1.5} —26 
0 October 2,711,620 | 507,249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532, 255 97,185 | 114,923 311, 000 }.......- —.4] —1.5 » 17] ® 
2,705,125 | 591,992 | 2,039, 163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |........ -.2)| —.9 “ 42.9) +1.6 
4 2,701,077 | 591,838 | 2,041,463 | 1, 522, 925 97,179 | 124,421 23, 000 |........ -.1| ® ) +52) +22 
: 2,623,963 | 593,618 | 2,047,204 | 1,527, 802 97,215 | 128, 495 339, 000 |........ - +3} © +3.3} +5.0 
3 a 
9 Amount of assistance TF ercentage change from previous month 
06 
: 1951 
a7 January... -.- $194, 970, 033 |$120, 100, 414 $47, 328, 904 $4, 438, 784 |$3, 170, 931 |$19,931,000| +0.9| +0.1] +1.7] —0.9 5) +3.5 
n February... 194, 433, 144 | 119, 132, 204 47, 858, 360 4, 454, 305 | 3,383,275 | 19,605,000} —.3 —.8}) +11] +.3 7) -16 
2 March. ...... 194, 537,333 | 118, 948, 685 48, 088, 503 4, 448, 593 | 3,506,552 | 19,455,000} +.1 —.2) +.5 —.1 3 —.8 
” April | Reece 191, 950, 326 | 118, 271, 187 47, 522, 017 4, 495, 494 | 3,946,628 | 17,715,000} —1.3| -—.6] —12] +11 7] -89 
a y...-.....| 191, 042, 838 | 118, 930, 667 47, 023, 317 4, 523, 461 | 4,399,303 | 16,166,000} —.5| +.6] —L.0] +.6) 411.5] -—8.7 
3 June... . .| 189, 320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 46, 335, 131 4, 587,435 | 4,677,074 | 15,054,000} -—.9| —.2] —L4] +3] 463] -—6.9 
"3 SRS 188, 144, 403 | 119, £95, 221 45, 003, 226 4, 536, 062 | 4,847,904 | 14,452,000} —.6] +.5] -—3.01 © +3.7| —4.0 
August....... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 236 4, 558, 003 | 4,950,229 | 14,633,000} (4) 0) —.6) +5] +21] +13 
3 September... 188, 364,274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13,985,000} +.1 +4) +2] +2) 441] —44 
% October. . . 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14,418,000} +.7/ +.8]/ —.3] 41.6] 424] +431 
3 November. 189, 739, 721 | 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14,629,000} (® —.3] —.2] +.5] 43.0] 41.5 
December 190, 814, 719 | 120, 296, 458 44, 863, 214 4, 671, 693 | 5,779,354 | 15,204,000} +.6) —.1] +.6] +.2] +64] 43.9 
1 
7 1952 
January.....- 192, 059, 956 | 120, 071, 084 45, 118, 579 4, 808, 449 | 5,934,844 | 16,127,000} +.7 —.2}) +.6] 42.9] 427] 461 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to revision 


1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
flies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in de- 


termining the amount of assistance. 


3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
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56-62. $1. 
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DAVIDOFF, EUGENE, and NOETZEL, ELI- 
nor 8. The Child Guidance Ap- 
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New York: Child Care Publica- 
tions, 1951. 173 pp. $4.50. 
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mends ways of dealing with juvenile 

delinquency and outlines a program 
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Some Facts Concerning Them and a 
Suggested Program for Their Care. 
(2d ed.) Chicago: The Commis- 
sion, 1951. 61 pp. 

MacarRDLE, Dorotuy. Children of 
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Liberated Countries—Their War- 
time Experiences, Their Reactions, 
and Their Needs, with a Note on 
Germany. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1951. $4.25. 
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MITTEE TO Stupy FOSTER CARE. 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
care ts of public assistance, by program for medical care and average amount of vendor 
and fe ber 1951 ments per assistance case, by program and 

November 1951 ' 
Aid to the 
Old-age Ald to Aid perma- Genera) 
; Aid to 
Btate —_ = Fema in she nently and | assist. Old-age dependent Aid to pene, 
pan ones assistance children the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 

Ales ne en nenennn nn iounanasansen f g-4 State 2 Ven- Ven- Ven- Vv 

Conn 222222) “site sd | Ra STS | o” dor dor dor dor 

Del... "420 ; (8) An | Pay) an | Pay) an | Pay: | an | Pay- 

D. attach ccnsdkccanenlcnancoceeaecleocwneeeniae 116 assist- — assist- — assist = assist. =— 
none ecencene 430, 244 42, 457 13, 105 $23, 972 379, 445 ance ance ance ance 

sa tea 243,049 | 45, 957 7 | 127,117 — —_ — — 

Ml hah ns deladindusnbachlacccousess-s ‘ 142, 440 

Kans......... 114, 381 23, 408 5907} 4,201 roe wit baa wee om 

ikcedaipes ce 47 2, 030 67 877 659 

Maine. nnnnc|onnn issn |onnnnage gg [nnn 0 6a Mae anno bee Reel a" 9 beth to NRK Bk 

= age erage , , 995 |...-........ 5, 887 eo MM... - 22-222...) 60.20 | 3.70 | 112.70 | 1.88 | 56.26 | 3.16 1858.55 | Silo? 

im 1 T 670.462 | a. es Se oo n * | ORS 40.10 | 5.23) 70.51 | 5.14 | 42.44) 4.34] @ (i) 

eee , » 336 |...--.---.-- ‘ae | xeme------.-.- 52.61 | 3,02 | 86.68 | 5.27 | 56.42| 6.90| 54.07| 6.97 

ae i 133,71 sutpocoes e700; TT ro) sosee ’ Diienakseckum 46. 61 (4) 60. 18 08 | 44.72 4 | 39.29 06 

ate we heen . , ys ams Mass.......... 65.59 | 1.40] 117.70] 1.46 |.......|....... 61.85 | 10.31 

=: seausl 17,085 | vi (s) Ae isc ectbune 56.938 | 12.17 | 103.05 | 5.35 |.......}......- 3) 

ao oe — sie 20h Bebimadt Se 78, 816 Se Bless 52.43 | 6.387 | 91.98 | 2.96 | 64.43 | 1.04 ‘3 % 

a i, 121,573| 339,178 | 44,070. | "331,736 | BOT... ---creee oad Uiiieall tannsnees Wennees anenet wer o |) © 

N. “he eee pas s,a70 Saacaten sai 1,00 eat N. H. wane a 51.85 | 8.00 114. 08 it. $6.13) 7.00) ® | @ 

th °~ RS 1 18 dtd ttt tetetead tahetetatededed tketeded dade . QE fewer eee eee renal eee eee neeewee 
Dek ? . , , _< eee 63.11 | 9.40 | 118.21 | 6.40 | 71.32 | 10.33 | 70.56 | ii. 

Ohio.......... 157, 910 8,173 4,799 |..-..------- meas of omnes 23.58} .15| 46.74| .81|...-... Raativet 27.42 | @ 

a ws eeenwena|ewnwnnnannen|owereseneen|----------2- |naoneeeeeees rhe N. Dak --| 52.24 | 2.52 | 86.83 | .33 | 57.42| 1.18 | 57.97| 17% 

a peeteeliiietd eendaeiinaand eeieieeeeeeneee |n-----2--2-- ro le -3::....<- 50.43 | 1.33 | 68.30) .69| 49.68) 7.97 |..0 00} 

oN ene maaan 1h age a Ds espana. epee cogs ro se See 53.12 .08 | 104. 51 -11 | 57.96 -02 | 53.65 0 

5 pag a 94 | | i 4 _ AS ee 11.24] .13 | 16.383) .11 |....... Lecasaail ® | ® 

ee ee ee ee ee ern, na 3,132 WE. .cccescotin 54.07 | 6.05 | 119.40 | 8.10 | 50.31 | 5.62 | 73.49) 9.8 

WR). 318,900 | ~~ 67, 473°| 7, 638 | a7 89, 667 

i 1 For November data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 

For es eed oe excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the conte, Senmur bainaae pak. cage gg ha br guna ip 
ny basiaes Sic that iter made no vendor payments oe medical career | Grats Rexia! us of gal aanss fan o pay wea be ep 
. For special of public gures presen 

assistance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal partici- ah Be s withers Fedarel partiiontinn zt, ekue, ’ 

New: on Utah, ¢ pad the Virgin Islanas includes hee ts en Penall ber oF did not report such payments. SR IE 

‘ lu en 4 

oft recipients dismal wesdsbiaimae. , No program for ald to the permanently and totally disabled. 

s Dee ten <x ss to the permanently and totally disabled. $ Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro- 
, vided before the pooled fund was established. 
¢ Average payments not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Lansing: The Committee, 

256 pp. 

A survey of foster care in Michigan, 
prepared for the Committee by the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
The Department’s report consists of 
seven studies dealing with various as- 
pects of the subject. 


Our Children Today: A Guide to Their 
Needs from Infancy Through Ado- 
lescence. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg and the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America, editors. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1952. 
366 pp. $3.95. 

A symposium by 26 authorities. In- 
cludes Changing Patterns of Family 
Living, by Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg; A Look at Children in the 
U. S. A., by Leona Baumgartner; The 
Child as a Growing Organism, by 
Arnold Gesell; Character Building in 
Children, by Alan Gregg; and When 
Children Need Special Help with Emo- 
tional Problems, by Aline B. Auerbach. 


STEBER, Franz. “A Glance at Some 


1951. 


Child Welfare Problems in Present- 
Day Germany.” International Child 
Welfare Review, Geneva, Vol. 5, No. 
5, 1951, pp. 179-183. $2.50 a year. 


Health and Medical Care 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. Environment and 
Health. (Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 84.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off.,1951. 152pp. 175 
cents. 

Problems of environmental health 
and the Public Health Service pro- 
grams that aid the States and com- 
munities in their efforts to solve them. 


HAu., HELEN. “When Sickness Strikes 
a Family.” The Survey, New York, 
Vol. 88, Jan. 1952, pp. 26-33. 50 
cents. 

A discussion of how far voluntary 
health plans protect low-income 
families, based on firsthand testimony 
from 553 families. Includes eight case 
histories. 


Hunt, G. HALsey, and GOLDSTEIN, 


Marcus S. Medical Group Practice 
in the United States: A Summary 
of Recent Published Material and 
Supplementary Unpublished Data 
on Fees and Volume of Work. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No.77.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1951. 70 pp. 25 cents. 
MERRILL, A. P. “The Nation’s No. 1 
Health Problem: Chronic Disease.” 
Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 78, 
Jan. 1952, pp. 51-54 f. 35 cents. 
Onto. STATE DISABILITY UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMMISSION. Report... to 
Ninety-Ninth General Assembly, 
State of Ohio. Columbus: The 
Commission, i951. 81 pp. 
Summarizes the principal features 
of the four State disability programs 
and recommends a State-supervised 
disability benefit program for persons 
in Ohio who are temporarily unem- 
ployed because of disability or sick- 
ness. Includes a bibliography. 
RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR Economic SE- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 19521 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 













































































j ee 
| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— December 1951 January 1951 
on mi ahi : x2 - 
families ‘0 annals 
Total ? Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount or Amount 
families families 
Fe tiisititiincmiinteinvceuscwe 593,618 | 2,047,294 1,527,802 |$45, 118, 579 $76. 01 $22. 04 +0.3 +0.6 —9.1 -  —_4,7 
Total, 52 States *................. 503,591 | 2,047,198 | 1,527,733 | 45,117, 481 76. 01 22. 04 +.3 +.6 —9.1 —4.7 
itil recccnscnccececdann 18, 185 64, 884 50, 619 635, 006 34. 92 9.79 +.4 +.6 —3.4 1.2 
2 SEES RSS Le 71 2, 250 1,639 51, 606 72.38 22. 84 +1.4 +1.9 +9.0 sine 
ee ce 3, 554 13, 201 9, 849 258, 946 72. 86 19. 62 —1.6 —1.4 —16.5 —32.9 
Arkansas - -. enue 13, 345 487 37, 058 500, 158 37.48 10. 32 —.4 +2.3 —28.2 —35.5 
SP 55, 254 171, 982 129,092 | 6, 369, 888 115. 28 37.04 +.4 +.6 —2.0 44.9 
Colorado - .- " 5, 201 ' 14, 424 512, 560 98. 55 26. 85 —.5 —.5 —5.9 +11 
Oonnecticut.................-......- 5, 041 16, 463 11,919 543, 555 107. 83 33. 02 —1.1 —1.1 —9.4 —9.3 
CS EE a ee 697 2, 700 2, 067 56, 588 81.19 20. 96 +.4 +.9 + .6 +14.6 
District of Columbia................. 2,049 356 6, 486 200, 574 97.89 24. 00 —.3 +.2 —5.3 +2.0 
CE MdcdpctnSoweedenwcseneces 18, 698 60, 117 44, 666 844, 769 45.18 14, 05 —4.2 —4.1 —35.0 —41.2 
I stictchonckvuccceduccocssds 20, 975 69, 645 53,476 | 1,045, 580 49. 85 15. 01 +1.1 +1.1 +18.9 +27.8 
ERE 3, 255 12, 087 9,372 271, 938 83. 54 22. 59 +1.1 +1.1 —13.6 | —18.8 
Rib A SG dl dediinecdeduiconssiis 2, 182 7, 571 5, 586 244, 415 112. 01 32. 28 +.5 +1.0 —13.6 6.9 
SE SS ae 22, 789 81, 201 60,180 | 2,540,917 111. 50 31. 29 +.6 +.5 —3.6 +1L7 
I i deck, oecnimndunwnkncsohi 8, 620 28, 746 21, 237 575, 448 66. 76 20. 02 —1.1 7 —22.3 21.0 
SS catil ibciadth dieginbinnadndhoonn sip 5, 206 18, 292 13, 620 4519, 221 99.74 28.39 +1.2 +1.8 +.6 +25.7 
nih ebidchbdiepbecccdikvercocaks 4, 330 15, 334 11, 608 399, 105 92.17 26. 03 —1.1 +10.6 —16.8 —5.5 
NN hs cide ipthwicadscasbocsabn 20, 856 73, 748 54, 325 873, 747 41.89 11.85 —1.8 -1.7 —12.9 -.38 
21, 833 79, 433 59,021 | 1,304, 59. 77 16. 43 —.9 —.5 —19.5 -3.1 
4, 447 15, 422 11,178 325, 801 73. 26 21.13 +.9 +1.1 +1.0 —-.3 
5, 081 19, 647 14, 999 432, 100 85. 04 21.99 +.3 +1.6 —20.5 —1L.9 
13, 122 43, 197 31, 801 1, 526, 737 116. 35 35.34 +.8 -.7 —2.2 +3.4 
24, 697 79, 842 56,858 | 2,370, 436 95. 98 29. 69 +.1 +.9 —3.8 +4.8 
7, 804 26, 455 20, 132 774, 763 99. 28 29. 29 +.7 +1.2 —-.9 +8.7 
10, 182 38, 490 29, 602 268, 26. 36 6. 97 —.2 +32. 3 —6.7 +33.8 
22, 592 76, 590 56,330 | 1,177,858 52.14 15. 38 —.6 —.6 —9.6 —9.3 
2, 384 8, 297 6, 134 205, 331 86.13 24.75 +.7 +.9 —1.4 +L4 
2, 863 9, 582 7,042 256, 247 89. 50 26.74 —1.9 —2.0 —18.9 —11.2 
27 96 69 1,098 *) (®) (®) (0) 5) (*) 
1,471 5, 067 3, 703 154, 825 105. 25 30. 56 —1.4 -.3 —11.2 —11.0 
5, 124 17,122 12, 957 513, 260 100. 17 29. 98 +1.5 +1.0 —3.4 +4.7 
5, 306 18, 270 13, 999 , 443 51.35 14.91 —-.8 —1L.1 —2.5 —15.7 
53, 299 179, 906 128,189 | 6,042,800 113. 38 33. 59 +1.1 +.8 —4.5 +1.2 
16, 869 60, 469 46, 842 785, 437 46. 56 12. 99 +1.0 +1.2 +4.8 +10.5 
1,650 5, 845 4,424 153, 167 92. 83 26. 20 +1.1 +2.9 —8.9 —17.9 
13, 623 50, 140 37, 737 976, 616 71. 69 19. 48 —.3 +4.8 —7.1 —14.0 
20, 462 | 68, 357 51,559 | 1,441, 467 70. 45 21.09 @® —1L.1 —4.8 5.2 
3,372 11,3% 8, 51, 030 104. 10 31. 05 +.7 —.4 —13.9 —11.9 
33, 683 | 122, 335 91,178 | 2,921,412 23. 88 —.6 —2.2 —26.0 —27.6 
16, 615 50, 229 37,512 152, 998 9.21 3. 05 +14.7 +11.5 +45. 1 +78.6 
3, 356 11,314 8, 169 321, 445 95. 78 28. 41 +1.7 +2.0 —5.1 +3.0 
6, 469 | 172 18, 763 310, 510 48.00 12. 85 —.3 +25. 2 —4.4 +33.3 
2, 592 8, 439 6, 319 178, 68. 97 21.18 +.5 +.5 +2.4 +5.8 
20, 760 | 74, 571 55, 870 996, 810 48. 02 13. 37 -Ll —1.0 —14.9 —14.4 
16, 226 | 62, 851 ‘ 796, 549 49. 09 12. 67 | —.7 —-.5 —15.9 —4.7 
2, 982 | 10, 324 7, 641 320, 623 107. 52 | 31. 06 | —.1 -.4 —9.9 +5.8 
1,006 | 3,498 2, 701 53, 706 53. 39 | 15.35 —.2 -.§ —3.4 -3.1 
230 | 715 630 (3 yo Awe itv BS 98 | ene Bees BUR aaeeien brace 
7, 738 28, 816 21, 901 399, 229 51. 59 | 13. 85 —1.0 —.9 —8.3 —4.7 
9, 061 30, 167 21, 911 941, 275 108. 88 | 31. 20 +L1 1.8 —20.3 -8.1 
16, 830 | 62, 051 47,815 949, 979 56. 45 15.31 +.4 (*) —8.2 | —6.2 
8,360} 28,176 20, 725 937,317 112. 12 33. 27 +.1 +.5 | —6.2 | +6.0 
552 | 1,993} ° 1,499 55, 402 100. 37 27.80 +1.1 +3.3 | —10.5 | -11.3 
t 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951,p.21. F in italics 5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
represent program administered without Federal participation. Alldatasubject change, on less than 100 families. 
to revision. 6 In addition to these paeeae from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
? Includes as oy epee the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in mental payments of $91,309 from general assistance funds were made to 2,873 
families in which the requirements of at least | such adult were considered in families. 
de the amount of assistance. 7 Not computed; comparable data not available. 
3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 8 Estimated. 
‘ Excludes cost of cal care, for which payments are made to recipients ® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
quarterly. 
(Continued from page 28) Tables show provisions of 54 plans Report to the Subcommittee on 
curity. Employee Benefit Plans _ in about 17 industries. Medical Care, Committee on Admin- 
Providing Hospital, Surgical, Medi- istrative Practice, American Public 


cal Care. (Publication No. 88.) TrErris, MILTon, and KRAMER, NATHAN Health Association. New York: 
Chicago: The Council, 1951. no A. General Medical Care Programs American Public Health Associa- 
paging. $1. in Local Health Departments. A tion, 1951. 129 pp. 50 cents. 
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Table 16.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951 * 
[Including vendor payments for medical care] 
Amount (in thousands) of expenditures from— Percentage distribution by program | Percentage distribution by source of funds 
Federal State Local Federal State Local Federal 8 
ede} le tate 
Total funds funds funds Total | ‘funds | funds | funds | T°t@! | ‘fonds | funds me 
_ Ego ERNEST $2, 409, 142 | $1, 122,204 | $1,025,326 | $261,612 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 46.6 42.6 10.9 
Old-age sesuescc..| 1,473,617 794, 013 594, 960 83, 644 61.1 70.8 58.0 32.0 100. 0 53.9 40.4 
Aid to dependent children..| 567, 685 288, 794 219, 805 59, 086 23.6 25.7 21.4 22.6 100.0 50.9 38.7 104 
Aid to the blind. ._......_.- 54,372 24, 453 26, 080 3, 839 2.3 2.2 2.5 1.5 100.0 45.0 48.0 7.1 
to the permanently and 
totally disabled......... 32, 506 14, 944 13, 930 3, 633 1.3 1.3 1.4 e 4 100.0 46.0 42.9 11.2 
General assistance... ......_ BRIE Lien dcensnean 170, 551 111, 410 ky 25 SR ead 16.6 2.6 BIE Lcneteasoes 60. 5 39.5 
“TFor definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan’ 1951, Poh, 21. Datainclude comparable with annual data based on monthly series or with amounts of Federal 
Programs administered under State laws withou t Federal participation. Not grants to the States. 
Table 17.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and by State, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1 1 
[Amounts in thousands] 
» Total includin, | 
g vendor payments for medica! care 
pe Vendor payments 
including for cal care 
(ren sladier Federal funds State funds Local funds i 
percent from Federal payments is 
fun for 
undead Percent i 
care Amount of Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent ¢ 
I 
$2, 409, 142 $100, 746 4.2 $1, 122, 204 46.6 $1, 025, 326 42.6 $261, 612 10.9 I 
i 
(1) EEN MERRY veaesieioer 13, 241 74.3 4, 464 25.1 104 6 ( 
29, 344 1 @) 21, 550 73.4 4, 199 14.3 3, 596 12.3 
SED Bae, bb. cn dbbibie lecedenscian 20, 766 71.8 7,274 25.2 874 3.0 § 
PE Bag. ic oacudcRicsbeha adil aasiagl 28, 190 69.6 10, 080 24.9 2, 254 5.6 
733 176 .6 20, 652 69. 5 9, 080 YT | ees $ 
16, 296 107 7 11, 146 68. 4 4, 988 30.6 161 1.0 
8S RITES Tes ky OS eke ising 26, 653 67.3 10, 069 25.4 2, 871 2.3 
28,771 1, 157 4.0 19, 204 66.7 4, 460 15.5 5, 107 17.8 F 
|S Se 8 66, 805 65.2 34, 497 33.7 1, 113 Ll 
12, 266 44 7, 842 63.9 2,721 22.2 , 702 13.9 N 
OS | RPO as, 32, 381 63.8 17, 426 34.4 909 1.8 t 
, 059 1,155 14, 679 61.0 8, 247 34.3 1, 133 4.7 P 
9, 255 231 5, 640 60.9 3, 549 38.3 66 7 
8, 237 52 4, 914 59.7 2, 985 36.2 337 4.1 f 
92, 517 5 54, 621 59.0 37, 896 | Sep 
TEEN Bits dis conetetibtid 42, 582 58.2 30, 243 41.3 321 4 C 
8 Sea ROBT east 2, 429 58.2 1, 251 30.0 493 11.8 ; 
‘ 77 54, 087 57.8 39, 355 42.1 138 l 
74°” | Oe 7, 562 53.1 6, 690 6.91:...:.. eee f 
39, 245 5, 371 20, 021 51.0 9, 517 24.2 9, 707 24.7 ‘ 
5 | REE em nage oa 828 50.0 828 | | TD ORO 
18, 601 1,771 9.5 9, 221 49.6 8, 133 43.7 1, 247 6.7 t 
14, 921 1, 7.1 7,340 49.2 5, 580 37.4 2, 001 13.4 i 
kf SL eh) NG ae ce 5, 290 48.9 5, 520 oN S aS ae 
38, 216 1, 551 4.1 18, 677 48.9 15, 033 | 39.3 4, 506 11.8 ¢ 
9, 999 310 3.1 4, 864 48.6 4, 537 45.4 598 6.0 
DMN Died oubo~ nk tedidie eondocacdssn 6, 952 48. 1 4, 734 32.7 2,778 19.2 
4, 768 | 3 1 2, 289 48.0 2,479 Ces ee 
1, 738 | ie 818 47.1 580 33.3 340 19.6 § 
33, 183 | 2, 362 7.1 15, 615 47.1 9, 969 30.0 7, 599 22.9 , 
101, 730 | 7, 908 7.8 47,346 46.5 50, 559 49.7 3, 825 3.8 
8, 600 | 482 5.6 3, 863 4.9 3, 126 | 36.3 1,611 18.7 : 
12, 255 | 1, 288 10.5 5, 409 44.1 3, 985 | 32.5 2, 860 2.3 ‘ 
4, 386 | 339 7.7 1, 926 43.9 1, 396 | 31.8 1, 064 2.3 
49, 225 | 7,110 14.4 21, 592 43.9 14, 029 | 28.5 13, 604 27.6 I 
47,799 | 5, 985 12.4 20, 775 43.5 13, 755 28.8 13, 269 27.8 
101, 274 | 6, 574 6.5 43,611 43.1 45, 078 44.5 12, 584 12.4 ‘ 
| RESO SEES “4 41.6 61 2h ree: Se : 
120, 953 | 9, 081 7.5 49, 306 40.8 64, 009 52.9 7, 639 6.3 
SY ERE SE OS SY eee 1, 017 40.6 1, 486 WUE Ccetisncotqaan anes Lo coeneal t 
123, 054 | 5,301 4.3 49, 014 39.8 74, 040 2 | Rene 1 
7, 922 1, 013 12.8 3, 122 39.4 2, 742 34.6 2, 058 26.0 
323, 690 284 eS 125, 064 33.6 144, 245 44.6 54, 381 16.8 é 
26, 346 | 1,814 6.9 9, 936 37.7 11, 662 44.3 4, 748 18.0 , 
26, 795 | 1,275 4.8 10, 069 37.6 9, 234 34.5 7, 492 _ BO 
2, 573 | 664 25.8 953 37.0 417 16.2 1, 203 46.7 I 
112, 739 | 3, 432 3.0 40, 852 36.2 43,110 38.2 28, 776 25.5 
55, 469 | 1, 987 3.6 19, 948 36.0 , 55.8 4, 556 8.2 ¢ 
13, 445 492 3.7 4, 731 35.2 7, 494 55.7 1, 219 91 l 
91,073 | 8, 403 9.2 30, 991 34.0 58,914 64.7 , 169 1.3 
29, 058 | 4, 511 15.5 9, 819 33.8 16, 126 55.5 3,113 10.7 
8, 016 | 699 8.7 2, 640 32.9 5,376 £9 Oi 5 
236, 987 16, 711 7.1 73, 368 31.0 117, 132 49.4 46, 486 19.6 
a 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, ay | 1951, p. 21. Data include comparable with annual data based on monthly series or with amounts of Federal 
programs administered under State laws without Federal participation. Not grants to — cae qi I 
2 Less n percen 
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LD-age and survivors insurance 
monthly benefits totaling 
$158.2 million were being paid 

at the end of February to 4.5 million 
persons. The number of beneficiaries 
increased during the month by 1 per- 
cent, a gain of about 42,500. This 
number is less than half the gain 
registered in February 1951, when the 
initial effect of the 1950 amendments 
on the number of beneficiaries was 
still being reflected in the data on pro- 
gram operations. 

Ever since the enactment of the 
amendments, some workers have 
voluntarily postponed retirement so 
that they may acquire 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and thus be eligible 
for the larger benefit amounts based 
on the new formula provided by the 
amendments. The number of bene- 
fits newly awarded is, of course, re- 
duced by such postponements, and 
this reduction affects, in turn, the net 
increase in the number of persons re- 
ceiving monthly benefits. 

The monthly benefits newly 
awarded in February totaled 77,000, 
about 6,000 less than in January and 
about three-fifths of the number 
awarded a year earlier. A drop in the 
number of awards to retired workers 
and their wives was the chief cause for 
this decline, although all types of 
benefit awards decreased in some 
measure. Lump-sum death benefits 
awarded in February amounted to $5.3 
million; these awards, which were 
based on the wage records of 38,800 
deceased workers, were only slightly 
less than the number in January. 


THE NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS of public 
assistance varied only slightly in Feb- 
Tuary from the January totals; the 
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month’s changes amounted to less 
than 1 percent under all programs ex- 
cept aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Old-age assistance rolls decreased in 
February, as they have every month 
since September 1950, when the lib- 
eralizations in old-age and survivors 
insurance became effective. The de- 
clines were more general than in any 
of the other months, occurring in all 
but four States. The net decrease in 
recipients for the Nation was about 
9,000. The number of cases receiving 
general assistance dropped avproxi- 
mately 3,000 from the January total, 
although the caseloads rose in at least 
19 States. Slight increases in the 
number of families getting aid to de- 
pendent children in 32 States resulted 
in a net rise of some 400 families in the 
national total. As in most months, 
the change in the number of persons 
receiving aid to the blind was small— 
a decrease of 70. 

Growth in recently established 
State programs for persons with a dis- 
ability other than blindness con- 
tributed to the increase of about 3,300 
or 2.6 percent in the total number of 
recipients in the 36 States with pro- 
grams for the permanently and totally 
disabled. In 15 of these States the 
caseloads for this type of assistance 
were larger than those for general 
assistance; in 26 States, they were 
larger than those for aid to the blind. 

The total amount paid to recipients 
for February was slightly larger than 
the amount for January under each 
program except general assistance. 
The net increase of $270,000 in the 
total for all types of assistance was 0.1 
percent of the January payments. 

Average payments were somewhat 





higher than in January in a majority 
of the States. Only five or six States, 
however, raised their averages for any 
of the special types of assistance by $1 
or more, and only West Virginia and . 
Utah made such increases in all types 
of assistance, including general 
assistance. Changes in the average 
payments for general assistance were 
more numerous and decreases more 
frequent than in the categories. In 
some States, lower caseloads are free- 
ing some assistance funds and per- 
mitting the assistance agencies to 
make increases in payments that have 
long been needed. 


CLAIMS FILED BY UNEMPLOYED workers 
for benefits under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs showed 
a sharp seasonal decline in February, 
reversing the upward movement of 
the four preceding months. The 
downturn reflected in large measure a 
tapering off from January’s seasonally 
high volumes, as well as improve- 
ments in several industries. Initial 
claims dropped 35.7 percent during 
the month to 870,400, and weeks of 
unemployment claimed, which repre- 
sent continuing unemployment, de- 
clined 16.0 percent to 5,483,300. All 
States shared in the decline in initial 
claims, while 36 States reported fewer 
continued claims. 

Benefits were paid to an average of 
1,146,400 unemployed workers each 
week during February, a drop of 3.3 
percent from the January average. 
The amount of benefits paid dropped 
more sharply (9.8 percent) to $105 
million. The average weekly benefit 
of $22.44 paid for total unemployment 
was 16 cents higher than that paid in 
January. 








Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Apr. 28, 1952] 



































Calendar year 
Item February | January February 
1952 1952 1951 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
EFS ig aaa ee a. 61, 780 61, 313 62, 884 63, 099 
et ennnndibiiinnaesebace 9, 7 59, 726 , 905 61, 005 957 
— . aeons and survivors in- ; : — 
ia hie tniiiine han y isn oebawnsbalesntcindalonleensudhbibsiwiwiwdibeceea 35, 164 
Covered. by State unemployment in- 
ONG Bt REE SRS TTS Ts 34, 400 34, 500 33, 800 34, 838 32, 771 
Cnenaineel ican tains mons ncimemnibiie 2, 086 2, 054 2, 407 1, 879 3, 142 
Personal Income + (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
0 EES $257.1 $257.7 $241.3 $251.1 $224.7 
Employees’ income *..___.-__.........____. 176. 3 175. 5 161.7 169. 2 145.8 
tors’ and rental income....________ 48.4 49.9 47.7 48.9 44.0 
Personal interest income ay ee a 19.7 19.3 19.3 20.0 19.3 
Resial beepetianae and lated ats 8. __ re 77 A Ah a5 
Te paymen # 7. oo 6.9 6.9 6.5 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 
bonuses. ..... asiiabbeatadabuaieiisdonise «x 1.0 1.0 1.5 1.2 2.2 
Miscellaneous income payments ™______ 2.2 2.4 1.8 2.6 4.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits 
Ourrent-payment status: 
Number (in thousands). .............__. 4,476 4, 433 Ge Cedi cutee ucdbvatoncnoveds 
y oecoghoe aS ser yet er bar rg $1, 884, 531 | $1,018, 149 
mary benefit..............._.- : i Bag | RE Se 
Awards (in thousands) 
keto ochad 2 a 77 83 136 1, 336 
SSE SS eee $2, 566 $2, 804 $4, 391 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance 3 
Initial claims (in thousands)......_...______- 870 1, 354 753 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- . 
Se es RR aa 5, 483 6, 530 4, 260 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) ____- 4,7 5, 452 3, 532 41, 599 7, 860 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 1, 143 1, 185 883 797 1, 305 
Benefits yl | ee eae $105 $116 $71 $840 $1, 373 
Averageweekly payment for total unemployment. $22. 41 $22. 28 $20.71 $21.08 #20. 76 
Public Assistance 
Reci its (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance......................._. 2, 685 2, 604 PE ti vias bb hed olshcabidecdacine 
Aid to e pumaent children: 
Sool it Sa ee 504 594 pe AR, 
SES SENS Se 1, 531 1, 528 a a 
ie a a 97 97 DE Rend cnn at icinnnadies 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis 
Ra aa a aioe 132 128 8 PS a ere 
7. oe Digitesdadhicotecncnscece 336 339 EEC aS Teed a ee 
verage payments: 
Ne ic cnconseneexdocsos £44.77 $44. 67 IE Bs cain Rtioceaalohedecsutinies 
id to yoy children (per family) __-_--- 76,22 76.01 | SSR Bo ee 
4ig a ad EES aS aa a 49. 83 49. 46 3 (RNR Dre ee 
Aid on wane and totally disabled____ 46.27 46.19 oR BEE Ses ee 
a Nila is cine dealt evigsidnes tbe 47.31 47.66 FS EERE "SE eee 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 


7 Payments to vomplants under the 4 ~ ony public 


the Bureau of the Census, exceptasnoted. Monthly assistance eons oe general 
t figures represent specific week and an- 8 Includes old. and survivors Spuranes bene- 
nual ee a week (unemp) ent insur- F , State, and local retirement 
ance period of week). benefits; veterans’ pensions and com tion; 
a by ureau of Old-Age and Sur- workmen’s compensation; State and un- 
y Sete forte and 1952notavailable. employment and temporary disability 


3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Labor. 


vate trom 
from a, Office of Business Economics, 
Sieur Con: United 
ogee ek which includes 
tary personnel in 


a tinental 
ea 
wt Begianing January 

bat net not deducted from 

and 


insurance co! 


pendents of enlisted personnel. 
programs. 


952, social 
pean the selfs self-employed excluded oan total 


contri- t 


seamen. 


Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


dar- 


A ook nae 


1! Benefit in current-pa: 
no deduction or only to 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
represent payments certifi ified. 
onthly amounts, gross; 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


insure remramng 


benefits; and readjustment aoa to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Lo nat era Act 

® Under the Servicemen t Act. 

1 Includes payments under the ime life 
insurance, national service 
tary and naval insurance 
contribution to nonp 


, and mili- 


the Government 


organizations, business 
ts, and recoveries under the Em- 


ransfer paymen 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 


t status is subject to 
uction of fixed amount 


annual amounts ad- 


Recent Publicattons* 


General . 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATYONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. Annual Re- 


port ... for the Fiscal Year Ended 

March 31,1951. Ottawa: Edmond 

Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1951. 143 

pp. 

COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. The 
Book of the States, 1952-53. (Vol. 
9.) Chicago: The Council, 1952. 
741 pp. $7.50. 

DE VIADO, MANUEL. “Social Security 
Trends in Latin America.” Buyl- 
letin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, 
Oct.-Nov. 1951, pp. 345-357. $2.50 
@ year. 

“Increases in Social Security Bene- 
fits in France.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 7, Feb. 1, 
1952, pp. 117-118. 25 cents. 

U. S. ConcrEess. JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE Economic Report. Joint 
Economic Report. Report ...on 
the January 1952 Economic Report 
of the President with Supplemen- 
tal and Minority Views and Mate- 
rials Prepared by the Staff on 
National Defense and the Eco- 
nomic Outlook for the, Fiscal Year 
1953. (S. Rept. 1295, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 134 pp. 

U. S. Concress. JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES. Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal wei 
tures. Additional Report . 
Federal Grants-In-Aid to States. 
(S. Doc. 101, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 319 pp. 

Statistics on direct payments to 
State and local governments under 
cooperative plans and on payments 
to individuals within the States for 
relief and other aid. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CALIFORNIA. GOVERNOR’S CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
Actnc. Proceedings . . . Sacra- 
mento, California, October 15 and 

(Continued on page 14) 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Security 
Agency. Orders for the publications listed should 
be directed to publishers or booksellers; Federal 
publications for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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Economic Security of Farm Operators 


For generations it has been assumed that if the farmer could 
be protected against the natural and economic forces that 
threaten the prosperity of his farm business, he would be in a 
position to provide his own security against the more personal 
economic risks. Some farm and nonfarm groups question the 
validity of this belief under modern farming conditions. Data 
pertinent to an examination of this assumption are presented in 


the following pages. 


ELF-employed farm operators are 
G the largest major occupational 

group still unprotected by a 
government insurance program 
against the hazards of old age and 
premature death. What are the social 
and economic characteristics of the 
self-employed in agriculture today, 
and how is the economic security of 
farm operators and their families 
affected by these characteristics? In 
this article, the position of farm oper- 
ators is compared with that of other 
segments of the working population 
with respect to their personal charac- 
teristics, the incidence of the personal 
economic risks they face, and their 


financial resources for meeting these 


risks. 

The task of securing representative 
data on the farm self-employed is 
complicated by the fact that farmers 
are not a homogeneous group. In- 
dividuals operating farms range from 
the full-time commercial farmer, who 
produces mainly for the cash market, 
to the part-time, nominal farmer, 
who has steady employment off the 
farm and relies on his farm for sup- 
plemental income only. Of the 6.4 
million farming units enumerated by 
the 1950 Census of Agriculture, pre- 
liminary estimates revealed that only 
3.7 million were commercial farms in 
the sense that they were operated by 
farmers who devoted a major share of 
their time to the farm and who de- 
pended on the sale of farm products 
for the major portion of their family 
income. The remaining 1.7 million 
farms represented primarily part- 
time or residential units whose oper- 
ators either spent most of their time 


* Division of Research and Statistics, Office of 
the Commissioner. 
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working off the farm or else relied on 
sources of cash income other than 
farm production for their basic live- 
lihood.! 

Since the primary concern of this 
article is with the economic status of 
those farmers whose major activity 
and livelihood is farming, the data 
relate almost entirely to this group. 
For this reason, use has been made, 
wherever possible, of source material 
based on sample surveys of occupa- 
tional groups, such as those found in 
the monthly current population 
surveys of the Bureau of the Census 
and the Surveys of Consumer Fi- 
mances sponsored by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, rather than on data from the 
quinquennial Oensus of Agriculture. 
Unlike the complete enumeration of 
farming units made for the Census of 
Agriculture, which results in the re- 
porting of residents of part-time and 
nominal farms as ‘‘farm operators,’’ 
occupational surveys are generally re- 
stricted to those members of the labor 
force who are gainfully employed at 
an occupation at the time of the sur- 
vey. Thus, in the current population 
surveys, only farm residents who are 
working as farm operators for the 
greater part of the survey week are in- 
cluded under that occupational classi- 
fication. This definition obviously 
eliminates most, if not all, of the 
nominal farmers whose farms are 
primarily residential homes and many 
of the part-time farmers whose em- 
ployment is divided between two types 
of jobs. 

Another advantage of the occupa- 
tional survey is that it facilitates the 

| Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Agricul- 


ture, Preliminary Estimates, Series AC50-3, Novem- 
ber 25, 1951. 
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by Atrrep M. Sko.nix* 


comparison of farm operators with 
other occupational groups... In some 
respects, it is more meaningful. to 
compare the status of a self-employed 
farmer with that of his counterpert 
in urban life—the self-employed busi- 
ness proprietor—rather than with the 
status of the average member of the 
labor force. This is especially the case 
in any consideration of those features 


to reinvest their earnings in their en- 
terprise, to enter self-employment 
late in life, and to make their retire- 
ment a gradual process. For this 
reason, comparative data on self-em- 
ployed urban businessmen’ are’ also 
presented where applicable. 

It should be noted, however, ‘that 
some limitations are involved in the 
use of occupational data dealing with 
self-employed groups. The general 
concept of ‘‘self-employment”’ is am- 
biguous and varies from one statisti- 
cal study to another. In some sur- 
veys, for example, salaried managers 
and officials of urban corporations are 
classified with the self-employed. In 
other instances, a distinction is made 
between proprietors of unincorpor- 
ated businesses and salaried execu- 
tives of incorporated businesses. 
Then too, data dealing with the self- 
employed farm operator may often 
include farm managers, even though 
the latter are generally compensated 
by salary. Nevertheless, as long as 
these limitations are recognized, a 
comparison of the data available on 
farm and nonfarm self-employment 
will prove useful in illuminating some 
of the basic elements affecting the 
security of farm operators. 

One of the chief differences between 
farming and most other types of em- 
ployment is that, for farmers, the site 
of the home and the place of work are 
usually the same. The result is that 
farming, more than any other major 
occupation, tends to be a family en- 
terprise that often relies on the un- 
paid assistance of a wife and children 
for its success. In the event that the 
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operator is incapacitated because of 
old age or death, the family frequently 
continues to operate the farm. Oon- 
tinued family operation of the farm, 
however, is usually difficult, unless 
there are one or more grown sons to 
do the heavier work. These features 
should be kept in mind in interpreting 
comparative data on farm operators 
and other employed groups. 


Personal Characteristics 


Farming is predominantly a male 
occupation. According to Oensus 
Bureau estimates, almost 95 percent 
of those who operated a farm in Octo- 
ber 1951 were men (table 1). Even this 
ratio may be understated since, on 
many farms ‘‘operated’’ by women, 
adult sons or other relatives undoubt- 
edly did most of the work. No such 
male monopoly exists in the labor 
force as a whole, as almost a third 
of those who were gainfully employed 
in October 1951 were women. Among 
nonfarm managers, proprietors, and 
officials employed in that month, 
men outnumbered women 4 to 1. 

Agricultural self-employment also 
shows @ greater concentration of older 
workers than does the labor force as a 
whole. In October 1951, 14 percent 
of the farm operators were aged 65 and 
over. In contrast, less than 7 percent 
of the nonfarm proprietors, mana- 
gers, and officials and 5 percent of the 
total employed labor force had 
reached age 65. In the age distribu- 
tion of persons under age 65, the con- 
trast between the total labor force 
and the self-employed occupations is 
especially pronounced. Almost two- 
thirds of all persons gainfully em- 
ployed in October 1951 were under 45 
years of age as against half of the 
urban proprietary and managerial 
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pulation Re 
Nort 13, 1951 (table 13), 


: Labor Force, ‘om Report on Labor Force 
and unpublished data. ; 


groups and a little more than two- 
fifths of the farm operators. 

As may be expected from their age 
composition, farmers include rela- 
tively more married men than the 
total employed labor force. A sample 
survey in March 1950 of employed 
civilians aged 14 and over showed that 
the large majority of male farm oper- 
ators—83 percent—were married and 
living with their wives, as compared 
with 76 percent of the men in the 
total labor force.* Single males repre- 
sented 11 percent of the farm self- 
employed and 19 percent of the total 
labor force. 

Not only are a greater proportion of 
farm operators married, but they also 
have heavier family responsibilities 
than the average member of the em- 
ployed labor force. As indicated in 
table 2, about 84 percent of the farm 
operators in March 1950 were heads 
of families as compared with 56 per- 
cent of the total employed labor force. 
Of the families headed by farm opera- 
tors, 21 percent had three or more 
children of their own under age 18 in 
March 1950, as contrasted with 15 per- 
cent of all families of employed 
civilians and 12 percent of the families 
headed by urban proprietors, mana- 
gers, and officials. 

A larger proportion of the families 
of farm operators than of all families 
headed by employed workers had no 
children under age 18, probably be- 
cause of the relatively larger number 
of farmers of advanced age. Never- 
theless, farm families in general were 
larger than the average family in the 
United States. With the term ‘‘de- 


2 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports: Marital and Family Characteristics of the 
Labor Force in the United States: March 1950, 
Series P-50, No, 29, May 2, 1951, table 5. 
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pendents’’ narrowly defined as wives 
living with husbands and as own chil- 
dren under age 18 living with 

farm operators in March 1950 showed 
an average of 1.95 dependents as com- 
pared with 1.19 for all employed 
civilian persons and 1.51 for nonfarm 
proprietors, managers, and officials, 

Since these estimates make no 
allowance for working wives am 
married women living with their hus- 
bands, it is probable that they do not 
reflect the full extent of the difference 
in family responsibilities between 
farm operators and nonfarm workers, 
Wives of urban workers are more likely 
than wives of rural workers to be paid 
members of the labor force. This dif- 
ference exists not only because rural 
areas afford fewer opportunities for 
employment but also because the de- 
mands of the farm family enterprise 
often limit the labor-force participa- 
tion of the wife to unpaid family 
labor. 

It is unlikely that inclusion of 
parents and other relatives as depen- 
dents would change the disparity in 
the size of families between farm 
operators and nonfarm occupational 
groups. In March 1950, urban fam- 
ilies had an average size of 3.4 persons 


- as compared with 4.0 persons in rural- 


farm families.* 

In short, farm operators as a group 
contain a larger proportion of males, 
older workers, married men, and in- 
dividuals with large families than is 
found in the labor force in general. 
Such differences in personal charac- 
teristics may have an important effect 
on the relative magnitude of the risks 
that confront farm operators and 
their families. 


Personal Economic Risks and 
Their Incidence 


Two major risks to family economic 
security—the death of the breadwin- 
ner and reduced earnings because of 
age—are shared by all workers. 

Old age.—In nearly every occupa- 
tion, whether it be farming, industrial 
employment, or urban self-employ- 
ment, earning power declines with 


advancing age. Two questions arise © 
in any analysis of the problem of old — 
age for farm operators. The first is — 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re 
ports: Marital Status and Household Characteristics, 
Series P-20, No. 33, Feb. 12, 1951, table 3, 
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whether the period during which an 
aged person is dependent on sources 
other than his own current earning 
capacity for a living is significantly 
different for farm operators than for 
the rest of the working population. 
The second is whether the reduction 
in earned income that accompanies 
old age is significantly different for 
farm operators than for other em- 
ployed groups. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
published a study, based on the 1940 
Census of Population, on the length 
and pattern of the working life of men 
in the United States.‘ The data in 
this study are classified on an urban- 
rural basis and not according to occu- 
pation. The differences between 
urban and rural residents, however, 
give some indication of the relative 
differences that may be expected be- 
tween farm operators and the urban 
working population. It is, of course, 
recognized that rural residence is not 
synonymous with farm proprietor- 
ship. 

The study shows that at every age 
rural males have greater average life 
expectancy and greater average work- 
life expectancy than do the urban 
workers (table 3). In general, as far 
as the rural worker is concerned, it 
may be said that his greater average 
longevity has contributed to his work- 
ing life rather than to the period of his 
retirement. In 1940, for example, 
the rural male resident could expect, 
at age 65, to live another 13.0 years 
and to continue working for 7.6 of 
these years; at the same time, the 
average life expectancy of the urban 
male was 11.4 years, of which 5.8 
would be spent as a labor-force par- 
ticipant. Yet, in both cases, the aver- 
age retirement-life expectancy—the 
number of years between retirement 
and death—was approximately the 
same, about 54% years. Urban males 
over age 65 could expect to have 
slightly longer periods of retirement 
than rural males. 

It should be noted that the differ- 
ences between the working-life ex- 
pectancy of urban and rural males are 
strongly influenced by the fact that 
urban males include a larger propor- 
tion of wage earners subject to 





‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Tables of Working 
Life, Bulletin No. 1001, August 1950. 
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Table 2.—Family characteristics and marital status of the labor force, by 


















































selected occupational group, 
Employed family heads ! 
Number of specified dependents 
Percen distribution of persons? = 
suubel hoon anne ae : 
Em- under age 18 ; 
ployed é 
Major persons, 
——— RUS _ Own Wives} 
mene ioc | i 5 | rot | ‘umder” | ne} Asvar 
sands) | Total | None 2 | or Had itving bands oe 
sands) ts? y ployed 
fin thou- , 
n thot = 
All civilian occu- Pre [Teey pores 
tions... ...... , 551 . I 43.3 1} 18.3) 15.3 579 . 6 
noe an 68, 37, 641 | 30,938 1.19 
and 0 “| 6,202 | 4,876 | 100.0 | 49.2 | 21.2/ 17.5} 421) 9,595) 4,996) 4,680) 2.51 
Farmers and farm 
managers....... 4,523 | 3,814 | 100.0 | 46.1 | 17.5 | 16.41) 210)] 8,825 5,221 | 3,604 1.95 
1 The term “family” is defined as a group of 2 or the pushes ot eb/idows in subfami- 
more persons related by blood, marriage, oradoption _lies, the ratio for is under- 
and residing together. stated. Ifan is the 1.5-2 mil- 
2 Defined as wives living with husbands and own _ition children li with pore bs oe 
children under age 18 living with parents. families, the ratio would to 
’ children living with ts in sub- bout 1.23. Xs io. ualieely Smt, : ihe 
estimated at 1. 5-2 million for the employed pam tay tah oy — 4 d to 
labor force. The term “subfamily” toa mar same 0 ee eee 


refers 
ried couple with or without children, or 1 parent with 
1 or more children ee os 
e 


under age 18, living ina 
and related to, but not the head 
household or his wife. inehoding, 

4 Because the base is all employed persons and 


arbitrary retirement practices. In 
1940, six-sevenths of all employed men 
in urban areas were wage or salary 
workers, in contrast to only three- 
fifths of the rural men workers. 

In any event, the fact that a larger 
proportion of farm operators than of 
nonfarm workers continue to work 
after age 65 is no indication of the 
degree to which the farmer’s income 
is maintained in his older years. The 
1945 Census of Agriculture revealed 
that farmers aged 65 and over oper- 
ated 15 percent of the farms with gross 
value of products of $1,000-1,499 and 
11 percent of the farms having gross 
products of $1,500-3,999; they oper- 
ated only 8 percent of the farms with 
total production valued at more than 
$4,000.° 

The high ratio of aged operators on 
land that has a reported low value of 
production suggests that farmers are 
more likely to curtail operations and 
to undergo a period of reduced income 
in their waning years rather than to 
withdraw completely from farming. 
This may be the result of two. com- 
peting factors. One is the necessity 

$ Bureau of the Census, United States Census of 


Agriculture, 1945: Special Report, Farms and Farm 
Characteristics, By Value of Products, 1948, table C. 


ingly, many aging farmers, no longer 
capable of applying full-time vigor to 
their farming, compromise by limit- 
ing their farm operations to those 
that will help satisfy their minimum 
needs. In the words of one observer, 
“As farmers. grow old they retire 
everything but themselves. They re- 
duce the number of livestock, they 
allow cropland to lie idle, pasture is 
permitted to return to brushland, All 
too frequently the deterioration of the 
farm as an economic unit is the 
result.’’* 

To some degree, of course, the same 
pattern is followed by owners of urban 
businesses who tend to reduce the 
size of their business as they grow 
older rather than to withdraw com- 
pletely from gainful employment. 
The relative degree to which money 
income falls off with advancing age 
is greater, however, for aging farm 


* Walter C. MeKain, Jr., Retirement in the Rural 
Community, paper delivered before the. Second 
International Gerontological ‘Congress, St. Louis, 
1951. 4 aida 








operators. According to Census Bu- 
reau tabulations,’ the median money 
income in 1950 of families whose 
major earnings came from farm self- 
employment was $2,218 when the 
family head was aged 45-54 and $889 
when the family head was 65 and over 
—a drop in income of more than 60 
percent. In contrast, the comparable 
median income figures for families 
primarily dependent on nonfarm self- 
employment earnings were $4,188 and 
$2,155—a decline in income of less 
than 50 percent. 

Recognition, of course, must be 
granted to the fact that many aging 
farmers have resources for family 
living in addition to money income— 
for example, the value of products 
consumed on the farm and the net 
rental value of farm dwellings. To 
this extent, the reported reduction in 
their money income does not have 
the same implications as a similarly 
reported reduction would have in the 
case of aging urban families. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that many 
elderly farmers reported as gainfully 
employed are engaged in minimum 
operations that scarcely suffice to 
meet the meager needs of old age. 

Premature death.— The risk that 
the death of the breadwinner will de- 
prive a family of vital earning power is 
particularly serious for young mar- 
Tried families with small children, 
since it is often difficult as well as un- 
desirable for a widow to work to sup- 
port the family when her children 
need her care. In the case of farm 
families, the premature death of a 
family head may leave the farm with 
no able-bodied survivors capable of 
continuing the operation of the farm 
at its former level of efficiency and 
production. To what extent, then, 
does the incidence of premature death 
differ between farm operators and 
other employed groups? 

Unfortunately the little informa- 
tion that is available on mortality 
rates by occupation makes no distinc- 
tion between farm operators and hired 
agricultural workers. Farmers and 
farm laborers, however, perform work 
of a largely similar nature and are 
affected by much the same influences 


7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports: Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States, 1960, Series P-60, No. 9, March 25, 1952, 
table 6. 
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Table 3.—A mober of remain- 
ing years of of the an and of labor force 
participation, urban and rural 
males, 1940 

Average number of remaining 
years ! of— 
Age last Life Labor-force 
birthday participation 
Urban | Rural | Urban | Rural 
males | males | males | males 

Dh nensiseasewe 50.1 53.1 44.6 47.4 

a ee 41.2 44.3 35.5 38.4 

Phvcnvedipsimintiiadl 32.4 35.7 26.7 29.6 

iciceasteee 24.2 27.3 18.5 21.3 

_ SESS SE 17.1 19.6 11.3 13.6 

— Oo 14.1 16.2 8.2 10.1 

ie sconistaaentnenetaniel 11.4 13.0 5.8 7.6 

__ EE SEE 9.0 10.1 4.8 6.2 

Deieiionencien 6.9 7.6 3.7 49 
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—such as work in the open air, isola- 
tion, and difficulty of securing medi- 
cal assistance. It therefore seems not 
unreasonable to assume that the mor- 
tality rates for the total agricultural 
labor force, if adjusted for the pre- 
ponderance of older men among farm 
operators, can be takén as fairly repre- 
sentative of the farm operator group. 

The results of one limited study, 
based on the 1930 Census of Popula- 
tion, revealed that the death rate for 
the total male agricultural labor force 
aged 15-64, when standardized accord- 
ing to the age distribution of all gain- 
fully occupied males, was 6.21 per 
1,000.2 The standardized death rate 
in 1930 computed for all male workers 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits 
was 9.16 per 1,000. The disparity in 
mortality rates was most pronounced 
in the upper age bracket (45-64), with 
agricultural workers having a death 
rate of 12.62 per 1,000 as compared 
with 19.05 per 1,000 for nonagricul- 
tural workers. For men between the 
ages of 15 and 44, the variation in 
death rates was less—3.43 per 1,000 
for farm workers as against 5.06 per 
1,000 for the rest of the male working 
population. The results of the study 
suggest that, when allowances are 
made for the likely underregistration 


8 Jessamine 8. Whitney, Death Rates by Occupa- 
tion, National Tuberculosis Association, June 1934. 
Mortality statistics compiled in thie study were 
based on death registration figures from 10 selected 
States covering 38 percent of the United States 
population. 


of rural deaths, the difference in mor. 
tality rates, at least for these younger 
men, is not enough to lessen to any 
considerable extent the significance of 
premature death as a threat to the 
economic security of farm operators 
and their families. 


Financial Resources 


A worker’s ability to save out of cur- 
rent income, the net worth of his 
holdings, and his other financial re- 
sources—including life insurance— 
bear directly on his ability to meet the 
financial problem of old-age insecu- 
rity and to leave his family econom- 
ically secure if he should die. 

Ability to save. — The amount 
and type of financial resources that an 
average family is able to accumulate 
over the years to meet the contingen- 
cies of old age and death are usually 
dependent on the extent to which the 
family can save out of current earn- 
ings. This situation applies to farm 
families as well as to nonfarm fam- 
ilies, even though the amount of in- 
herited wealth in the form of land is 
probably relatively greater among the 
former. In measuring the ability of 
farm and nonfarm families to save, 
two factors must be considered—the 
income level of the family and the ex- 
penditures required for current family 
living. 

From estimates of income made by 
the Bureau of the Census, it is clear 
that in 1950, a fairly prosperous year, 
the average money income of families 
headed by farm operators was con- 
siderably lower than the average for 
all employed civilian families in the 
Nation (table 4). This difference still 
remains even after allowance is made 


for the fact that, in reporting net in- 


come from farm operations, many 
farmers tend to consider as an expense 
and therefore not part of their re- 
ported net income the various expend- 
itures for the maintenance of the 
farm household. With all sources of 
money income taken into account, 
the median farm operator family had 
an estimated annual cash income of 


$2,000 as compared with $3,523 for all — 
families with employed heads and — 
$4,003 for the families of urban pro- 


prietors. More than 3 out of every 5 
families headed by farm operators 
had a total money income of less than 
$2,500; for almost 2 out of 5, income 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
families by total money income in 
1950, and by major occupational 
group of family head, April 1951 




















Family heads em: eupleret 
as civilians 
April 1951 
Total money 
income ? Total Farmers wines 
employed | and farm a te 
civilians | managers tors? 
Number 

(in 

thous- | 

ands)... 33, 284 3, 451 2, 754 

Total per 

cent.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $500... 4.1 17.2 6.2 
§00-099....... 3.8 11.3 3.1 
1, 000-1, 499... 4.9 10.9 5.0 
1, 500-1, 999... 6.4 10.6 4.7 
2,000-2, 490... . 8.8 11.0 7.2 
2, 500-2, 999... 9.2 7.5 7.0 
3,000-3, 999... 22. 2 12.8 16.7 
4, 000-4, 999. . 15.0 6.3 11.9 
§,000and over. 25.7 12.4 38.1 
Median in 

come. ...... $3, 523 $2, 000 $4, 003 














1The term “family” is defined as a group of two 
or more persons related by blood, marriage, or adop- 
tion and residing together. 
2 Includes money wages and salaries, net income 
from self-employment, and income other than earn- 
ings received by all income recipients in the family. 
; Preludes salaried managers and officials and pro- 
fessional self-employed persons. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports: Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States, 1950, Series P-60, No. 9, Mar. 25, 1952, table 9. 
was less than $1,500. In contrast, 
only about one-fourth of all families 
reported a total money income of less 
than $2,500 in 1950. 

The fact that urban families are 
more likely than rural families to have 
more than one earner in the family 
does not seem to play an important 
role in the disparity in money income 
levels between farmers and nonfarm 
workers, since similar differences are 
noted when income is compared on 
an individual basis rather than on a 
family basis. Thus, the median total 
money income of individual malefarm 
operators, irrespective of other family 
income, was $1,496 in 1950, as com- 
pared with $2,831 for all employed 
male civilians and $3,263 for men who 
owned their own business. ° 

To the extent that the lower money 
income of the average farm operator 
may be offset by the availability of 
farm-furnished food, fuel, and hous- 
ing and by the lower prices of certain 
goods in rural areas, his relative 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports: Income of Families and Persons in the United 
Slates, 1950, Series P-60, No. 9, March 25, 1952, 
table 20, 
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ability to save as reflected by the gap 
between his net money income and 
his expenditures for family living is 
not adversely affected. In reality, 
however, with the growing integration 
of urban and rural life, farmers are 
constantly being stimulated to ever- 
increasing levels of consumption of 
both economic and social services that 
they do not produce themselves and 
must therefore purchase from others. 
They not only desire modern homes, 
electrical appliances, automobiles, 
radios, and other material conven- 
iences and comforts that the rest of 
society enjoys, but they also want 
adequate medical and dental care, 
ample hospital and public health 
facilities, and modern schools and 
roads. All these things cost money, 
which means that, as in the case of 
city families, the demands resulting 
from a rising level of living are creat- 
ing serious drains on the farmer’s cur- 
rent cash income. 

Some indication of the current sav- 
ings patterns of farm operators may 
be seen from the 1951 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances conducted for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan.'® The survey covers, on a sample 
basis, the entire population of the 
United States residing in private 
households and offers the advantage 
of comparisons among occupations. 

There was little difference, accord- 
ing to the survey, in the frequency 
with which spending units headed by 
farm operators and spending units in 
general saved out of income earned in 
1950 (table 5)." A different picture 
emerges, however, when the status of 
farm operators is compared with that 
of the urban managerial and proprie- 
tary groups. While 72 percent of the 
units headed by nonfarm managerial 
and self-employed individuals had 
savings from current income during 
1950, only 62 percent of the spending 
units headed by farm operators fell 
into this category. Only about 1 out 
of every 3 farm operator spending 


10 “1951 Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, September 1951. 


As defined in the survey, savings is the dif- 
ference between current cash income and the sum 
of current expenditures for consumption and tax 
payments. Consumption expenditures are defined to 
include expenditures for nondurable goods and 
services and all consumer durable goods except 
houses. 


units was able to save as much as $500 
during the course of the year, but 
more than half of the urban mana- 
gerial and self-employed units accu- 
mulated savings of such amounts. 

Moreover, farm operators during 
1950 spent more than their current 
income to a greater extent than all 
other occupational groups except the 
professional and retired groups. Six- 
teen percent of the farm operator 
units dissaved at least $500 during the 
year, as compared with 12 percent of 
all spending units. 

These facts suggest that there are 
greater extremes among farm opera- 
tors than among nonfarm spending 
units in general. At the same time 
that some farmers enjoy prosperdus 
conditions that permit extensive sav- 
ings, others may find themselves}in 
debt because of local crop failures and 
other sporadic factors. 

A disparity between farm operators 
and nonfarm spending units is also 
noted in their contractual saving. 
Contractual saving pertains to long- 
term arrangements for saving that 
commit the consumer to regular sav- 
ing over a period of years. Examples 
of such savings are premium pay- 


Table 5.—Amount of income saved or 














dissaved by spending unit, by oc- 
cupation of head of unit, 1950 
aS Lapeer ees 
tion of head wead denen unit! 
Type of saver and 
amount saved all panes —— 
ms operator | self-em- 
Total percent... 100 100 100 
Positive savers *_¢_. 61 ; 72 
Amounts saved: 
$1-199_......... 20 16 
200-499. ........ 4 10 10 
luingbenee 12 12 
1, 000 and over... 15 24 39 
Zero savers......... 7 6 2 
Negative savers ¢. .. 32 32 26 
Amounts dis- 
saved: 
Ce hei 6 4 5 
100-499. ....... 4 12 9 
500 and over.... 12 16 12 














1 The term “‘ ding unit’’ is defined as all 
sons living in the same a and related’ by 
blood, marriage, or adoption, pode ther 
incomes for their node tame items of e mW nag 

? Excludes professional self-employed persons. 

3 Spending units with money incomes in excess of 
expenditures. 

* Spending — with expenditures in excess of 


money incomes. 
Source: 1 of Consumer Finances, Board 
of penny a the Pelonl Reserve System. 








Table 6.—Amount of net worth of spending units, by occupation of head of 
unit, early 1950 











Percentage distribution of spending units 
by amount of net worth ? 
=" of peed of va 
PE FM : ¢1,000- | $5,000- | $25,000 | Not 

Total | Negative | $1-099 4, 999 24,999 | and over | ®S¢er- 

tained 
Br IE TON nncecnre-cepes-2- 100 8 27 23 32 8 2 
Nonfarm self-employed *.............- 100 2 3 11 47 24 12 
Farm operators. ............-..--...- 100 3 12 20 41 22 2 
| aaa 100 0 2 18 43 35 1 
Nonowner-operator. _-..-.._......- 100 a 29 21 36 1 4 


























1'The term “spending unit” is defined as all per- 
sons living in the same dwelling and related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption, who pooled their in- 
eomes for their major items of expense. 

2 Difference between total selected reported assets 
and total reported Mabilities. Reported assets in- 
clude automobiles, liquid ass2ts, owner-occupied 
homes or farms, other real estate, interest in a bust- 
ness, corporate securities, and farm machinery, 


ments on life insurance policies, 
mortgage payments on residences and 
other real estate, and payments to re- 
tirement funds. According to the 
1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, 
spending units headed by farm opera- 
tors reported contractual saving less 
frequently than any other occupa- 
tional group except the miscellaneous 
group." Thirty-eight percent of the 
farm operators reported no contrac- 
tual savings whatever during 1950, as 
compared with 14 percent of the self- 
employed businessmen and 23 percent 
of all spending units. Only about l 
out of 6 farm operators committed 
himself to as much as $200 of contrac- 
tual saving during 1950, while almost 
half the nonfarm entrepreneurs and 
a third of all spending units had con- 
tractual saving of such amounts. 
Net worth and farm equity.—An- 
other way of measuring the financial 
resources of a family and conse- 
quently its ability to withstand finan- 
cial adversity is to ascertain its net 
worth—the excess of its total assets 
over its total liabilities. The 1950 
Survey of Consumer Finances’ re- 
veals that, while farm operators had 
larger amounts of net worth more 
frequently than all spending units, 
the reverse was true when the status 
of farm operators was compared with 
that of the self-employed urban busi- 
nessmen (table 6). As of early 1950, 


2 Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1951, p. 
1070. 


8 Federal Reserve Bulletin, December 1950. 


livestock, and crops. Value of farm machinery not 
reported for nonowner farm operators. Reported 
liabilities include mortgage, personal, and install- 
ment debt. 


* Excludes managerial employees and professional 
self-employed persons. 


Source: 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


15. percent of the farm operator units 
reported a net worth of less than 
$1,000, as compared with 5 percent of 
the spending units headed by self- 
employed proprietors. On the other 
hand, 71 percent of the nonfarm self- 


employed units had assets that ex- 


ceeded liabilities by $5,000 or more, as 
compared with 63 percent of the farm 
operator units. 

Even more striking was the con- 
trast between the net worth of the 
farmers who owned and those who 
rented the land they cultivated. Only 
1 out of 5 of the farm owner-operators, 
as compared with 3 out of 5 of the 
nonowners or tenants, had a net 
worth in early 1950 of less than $5,000. 
At the other extreme, 35 percent of 
the owner-operators, but only 1 per- 
cent of the spending units headed by 
farm tenants, were worth at least 
$25,000. Itis clear that equity in land, 
buildings, and equipment accounts 
for an important part of the net worth 
of farm operators. 

The tendency, and perhaps need, of 
farm operators to invest primarily in 
the farm and its equipment is further 
seen in the limited degree to which 
farmers maintain other forms of sav- 
ings. According to the 1951 Survey of 
Consumer Finances,“ the median 
amount of liquid assets held by farm 
operator spending units in early 1951 
was $290, as compared with $860 for 
the managerial and self-employed 
group. Sixty-two percent of the farm 


M Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1951. 


operator units had no United States 
savings bonds, 79 percent had no bank 
savings accounts, and.38 percent had 
no checking accounts. Oorrespond- 
ing figures for urban managerial and 
self-employed units were 46 percent, 
54 percent, and 27 percent. 

Yet primary dependence for their 
old-age security on land ownership 
has many drawbacks for farm opera- 
tors. In the first place, with the 
mechanization of agriculture and the 
need for large capital investment, it is 
difficult for many tenants to become 
owners of the land they cultivate, 
Moreover, some farmers find it pre- 
ferable to remain tenants and invest 
their limited capital in machinery 
rather than land. Despite the pros- 
perous conditions of recent years, 
preliminary estimates from the 1950 
Census of Agriculture disclosed that 
in 1950 more than one-fourth (26.7 
percent) of the farm operators in the 
country were tenants, with no equity 
in the land they farmed or the build- 
ings on it. Among commercial 
farmers, the tenancy rate was even 
higher. 

More importantly, the modem 
farmer has no guarantee that the 
acquisition of an unencumbered farm 
will be sufficient to furnish him and 
his family with adequate security re- 
serves against dependency and want 
when his capacity for productive work 
is cut off or diminished by death or 
old age. The degree of economic 


security provided by land ownership | 


often depends on the extent to which 


current farm prices yield a regular 


and adequate cash income, permit 
the payment of mortgage and debt 
obligations, and preserve the equity 
and land value of the farm. 

Should the farmer encounter one 
or more periods of declining prices 
in the later years of life, he may not 


only be forced to mortgage the farm 
or go into debt to continue farm oper- — 


ations but he may also find that the 
value of his farm has slumped to such 


a level that the remaining equity will — 


not supply him with an adequate in- 
come for the needs of his declining 
years. In other words, the farm 
owner runs the risk that his lifetime 
savings, as represented by the invest- 


1s Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Agricuk © 
tea, Series AC50-3, Novemie — 


ture: Prelimi 
ber 25, 1951. 
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ment in his farm real estate, ma- 
chinery, and livestock, may be dras- 
tically diminished or even wiped out 
in a period of agricultural depression. 
This is precisely what happened to 
hundreds of thousands of farmers 
during the 1920’s, when the mortgages 
on their farms were foreclosed, follow- 
ing the collapse of farm prices and 
income. 

Self-employed urban proprietors, 
of course, also run the risk that ad- 
yerse economic conditions will result 
in the failure or bankruptcy of their 
enterprises. Unlike the farm owner, 
however, for whom the farm repre- 
sents a major business asset as well 
as his home, the urban entrepreneur 
can divorce his business interest from 
the value of his owner-occupied home. 
In addition, because of his relatively 
larger and more stable cash income, 
he is better able to maintain part of 
his reserves in the form of liquid assets 
or to commit part to contractual sav- 
ing, such as life insurance, without 
depriving his business of vital operat- 
ing capital. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
the difficulties that an aging farm 
operator may encounter in attempt- 
ing to convert an equity consisting of 
land, buildings, and other fixed assets 
into effective current financial secur- 
ity. Although a similar situation 
faces many urban business proprie- 
tors, the problem is particularly diffi- 
cult on the farm, which is a place of 
tesidence as well as a source of in- 
come. If a farm operator should de- 
cide to give up his home, sell the farm, 
and move off it, then he must con- 
sider whether his equity, invested 
elsewhere, will yield an adequate cash 
income in light of the additional liv- 
ing costs that would be incurred. If 
he decides to stay on the farm but 
turn over its operation to a tenant or 
hired manager, he runs the risk of a 
decline in the productive earning 
powers of the farm that, eventually, 
may reduce its sales value. 


Of course, when the farmer has 
children who are eligible and willing 
to take over the operation of the farm 
upon his retirement, then his prob- 
lems are simplified. Through father- 
son agreements, he can curtail his 
work gradually; at the same time he 
can secure the productivity of the 
farm and his future income, always 
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assuming that the yield from the farm 
is sufficient to support two families. 
There are indications, however, that 
fewer American farms are being oper- 
ated geueration after generation by 
the same families. Farm families are 
becoming smaller and less tightly knit 
as fewer farm youth remain to take 
part in their parent’s economic enter- 
prise or even continue in the local 
communities where their parents 
live. One recent survey of retired 
farmers disclosed that only about 
half were able to dispose of their land 
by turning it over to their children." 

Life insurance.—The data on net 
worth presented earlier omit the value 
of life insurance and annuity policies 
owned by spending units. This item, 
however, cannot be ignored in evalua- 
ating the financial ability of a family 
to meet the expenses and readjust- 
ments caused by the untimely death 
or retirement of the family head. Life 
insurance protection is particularly 
important in the early years of life, 
when family responsibilities are 
greatest and the opportunities to 
acquire any significant financial re- 
sources are most limited. 

For farm families, premature death 
can have serious consequences when 
the farm is saddled with many debts 
and the equity built up in the farm 
is negligible. A young widow may be 
forced from the farm as she finds that 
she can neither live off the proceeds of 
the estate or continue operating the 
farm. An older widow may also be 
handicapped by the lack of oppor- 
tunities for employment in rural 
areas. Yet the facts show that farm 
operators are less frequently insured 
than any other occupational group in 
the United States. 

Special tabulations prepared for 
the Institute of Life Insurance” from 
the 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances 
disclosed that, at the end of 1949, 37 
percent of the spending units headed 
by farm operators carried no life in- 
surance, as compared with 23 percent 
of all spending units and 13 percent of 
the nonfarm units headed by man- 
agerial employees and self-employed 


1* Lowry Nelson, Farm Retirement in Minnesota, 
Agricultura] Experiment Station Bulletin 394, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, March 1947, p. 9. 


1? University of Michigan, Institute for Social 
Research, Survey Research Center, Life Insurance 
Ownership Among American Families, 1950. 
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spending Pai oneates December 
Lim ore be distribution of 
tion at bead Youre unit ? 
Amount of life 
fac ite r 
value 
All ana Farm 
anit | ye 
Total percent... 100 100 100 
O26. . 2| 13 37 
Under $1, 000. ...... 8 5 8 
1, 000-1, 999. ........ 15 8 13 
2, 000-2, 909......... 12 10 ll 
3, 000-4, 999......... 13 13 10 
5, 000-7, 499. ........ ll 16 9 
7, 500-14, 999. ....... y “4 4 
15, 000 and over_.... 5 17 3 
Not ascertained.... sy 5 6 














1 Represents all insurance pot mmm owned by the - 
spending unit, peascar gen oO any group, and in- 
dustrial life insurance policies 

insurance and Government life insurance, burial in- 
surance, and fraternal 


insurance. 
2 The term “spending unit’’ is Gotined as all per- 
= oe in the same dwelling and related by 


eos, poarsingts or adoption, who pooled their in- 
— for the 


major items of e 
3 Excludes professional poluanl eaitenylovell Persons. 


Source: University of Michigan, Institute for < 
cial Research, Survey Research Center, Life In- 
surance Ownership Among American Families, 1 
tables 2 and 11. 


businessmen (table 7). Moreover, 
spending units headed by farm opera- 
tors owned large amounts of insur- 
ance less frequently than did nonfarm 
spending units. Fewer than 3 out of 
10 farm operator units carried life 
insurance with a face value of $3,000 
or more, while 3 out of 5 of the units 
headed by managerial and self-em- 
ployed men and 2 out of 5 spending 
units in general owned this amount. 
Only 3 percent of the farm operators 
as against 17 percent of the urban 
self-employed and 5 percent of all 
spending units held $15,000 or more of 
life insurance. It is evident that the 
insurance policies of most farm oper- 
ators meet little more than the prob- 
able cost of last illness and burial. 
Nor do many farm operators have the 
opportunity to participate in private 
pension, welfare, and retirement 
plans sponsored by labor unions, priv- 
ate industry, and other special or- 
ganizations. 

Several factors are responsible for 
the differences between farm oper- 
ators and other employed groups in 
the number of policyholders and 
amount of life insurance carried. 
Premium rates for life insurance are 
lowest during a man’s early working 
years, but those are precisely the years 

(Continued on page 21) 








Services for Crippled Children: 
The Program’s Thirteenth Year 


““One of the best tests of a civilization,”’ the Federal Security 
Administrator said recently, ‘‘is its concern for its handicapped 
members, and particularly for its handicapped children.”’ In the 
United States, public concern for handicapped children has 
created the State-Federal programs for crippled children. Each 
year more children who need these services are being helped by 
the programs. The extent of the services provided in 1948—the 
first year of a new reporting system—and some background data 
for the earlier years are shown in the following pages. 


HE first State laws to provide 

medical and surgical aid to 

crippled children were enacted 
in 1897 and 1899 by Minnesota and 
New York. Nearly four decades later, 
in 1985, Congress recognized the na- 
tional importance of programs to help 
crippled children when it passed the 
Social Security Act, which included 
a@ provision establishing the State- 
Federal programs for crippled chil- 
dren. The programs began providing 
services to children in 1936, and within 
a few years all States had established 
such programs, financed in part by 
Federal funds and in part by State 
funds and, in some jurisdictions, local 
funds. 

Physicians and surgeons, nurses, 
medical social workers, physical ther- 
apists and occupational therapists, 
nutritionists, dentists and orthodon- 
tists, speech and hearing therapists, 
and other medical personnel provide 
the services under the State programs. 
Children receive these services mainly 
in clinics, hospitals, convalescent 
homes, physicians’ offices, and in 
their own homes. 

A new and expanded national re- 
porting system, based on selected 
services that are generally common 
to the programs and that are uni- 
formly reportable, was first used 
by the States in making reports for 
1948—the program’s thirteenth year 
of operation. These reports provide 
the basis for the following summary 


* Adapted from the report, One in 300: Children 
Served by the Crippled Children's Program in 1948 
(Children’s Bureau Statistical Series, No. 10), pre- 
pared in the Program Research Branch, Division 
of Research, Children’s Bureau. 


of the types and amounts of crippled 
children’s services provided in that 
year. 


The National Picture 


In 1948, the State-Federal program 
reached 175,000 children under 21 
years of age—1 out of every 300 in the 
United States. Nine out of every 10 
of the children, or 155,000, received 
services that included the attendance 
of physicians. These children re- 
ceived clinic services, hospital in- 
patient care, convalescent-home care, 
or services of physicians through office 
and home visits. 

While receiving direct services from 
@ physician supervising their care, 
the children were also served, as 
necessary, by nurses, physical thera- 
pists, medical social workers, and 
the other personnel making up the 
team of the crippled children’s pro- 
gram. An additional 20,000 children 
received services from one or more 
members of the team without being 
seen by a physician. 

Most of the children who received 
the services of a physician (85 percent) 
were seen at clinics. They came 
either to permanent clinic centers or, 
in more isolated areas, to itinerant 
clinics held at intervals in outlying 
areas. Usually the State programs 
also make provision for children to 
be seen by physicians in their offices 
or in the child’s home. These 
arrangements enable children to re- 
ceive diagnostic or treatment services 
instead of or in addition to clinic serv- 
ices; for example, when clinic facilities 
are not available, or when the services 
of a specialist who is not available in 


a clinic are needed. About 12,000 chil- 
dren—8 percent of those seen by 
physicians—were served in this way, 

One child out of 5 was hospitalized, 
while a very small proportion (3 per- 
cent) received care in convalescent 
homes. Because of the high unit cost 
of such care and the long periods of 
hospitalization and convalescent care 
often needed, these in-patient services 
constituted the most expensive single 
element in the program. Together, 
they accounted for about half of all 
expenditures of Federal funds and the 
matching portions of State funds 
under the crippled children’s pro- 
grams in 1948. 

Trends.—The State programs are 
reaching a gradually increasing num- 
ber of children as funds, facilities, and 
personnel are added from time to 
time, as itinerant clinics make the 
rounds of the States and case-finding 
methods are extended, and as dif- 
ferent types of conditions are included 
under the program. Thus treatment 


and care for children with rheumatic 


fever and heart disease, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, speech and hearing defects, 


and other handicapping conditions — 


are gradually being added by States to 
programs that in the past provided 
treatment only for children with or- 
thopedic and plastic conditions. 
Special programs set up in selected 
areas of a State usually inaugurate 
the treatment for these other condi- 
tions. 


received services in 1948 than in 1943? 


the number mounted gradually dur- 


ing the period (table 1). The increase 


was much more rapid than the growth 


in the child population, which in- 
creased 6 percent from 1943 to 1948. 
The ratio of children who received 


services per 1,000 children under 21 i 
years of age was 2.3 in 1943 and3.8in © 


1948. 
The expansion of the program took 


1A total unduplicated count of children receiv- — 


ing services could be estimated in 1943 for the 
first time. 


Social Security 








At least 50 percent more children 
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Table 1.—Services received under the crippled children’s program, 1937-481 





















































Major type of service 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Total number of chil- 
dren who received : fart 
IO iientnnattived (3) (*) @) (*) @) () 115, 000 125, 000 130, 000 155, 000 175,000 | 4175,000 
Hospital in-patient care: 
Number of children...| * 30,000 5 31, 000 29, 000 30, 000 31, 000 26, 000 24, 000 24, 000 24, 000 27, 000 29, 000 32, 000 
Number seer fee 1, 323, 000 | 1,398,000 | 1,376,000 | 1,465,000 | 1,493,000 | 1,348,000 | 1,263,000 | 1, 225,000 | 1,221,000 | 1,250,000 | 1,289,000 | 1,335,000 
Average number of days ‘ 
per child ®........... 44.0 46.7 46.7 48.3 48.1 50.9 53.2 62.0 61.0 46.2 46.1 41.6 
Convalescent home care: 
Number of children... 53,900 5 4,300 4, 800 4, 900 5, 300 5, 000 4, 600 4, 200 4, 300 4, 400 4, 900 5, 000 
Number of days’ care.| 380, 000 372, 000 410, 000 443, 000 502, 000 517,000 463, 000 448, 000 464, 000 445, 000 479, 000 484, 000 
Average number of days 
per child *........... 97.8 85.8 86.2 89.6 94.1 108.8 99.7 107.0 108.7 100.5 98.3 97.1 
Clinic service and physi- 
«cian’s office and 
home services: 
Combined count: 
Number of children. 77, 000 80, 000 89, 000 89, 000 103, 000 93, 000 82, 000 88, 000 92, 000 105, 000 122, 000 7 138, 000 
Number of visits 7 193, 000 181, 000 196, 000 198, 000 221, 000 201, 000 183, 000 184, 000 200, 000 240, 000 285, 000 322, 000 
Average number o 
visits per child *_... 2.5 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.38 
Individual count: 
a a a @ 162, 000 176, 000 166, 000 189, 000 178, 000 164, 000 171, 000 176, 000 205, 000 245, 000 284, 000 
ysician’s office é 
and home visits... (’) 19, 000 21,000 31, 000 32, 000 22, 000 19, 000 13, 000 23, 000 35, 000 40, 000 39, 000 
'Includes, up to 1948, services administered or financed in whole or in part * Changes in definitions of coverage beginning with 1948 narrowed the basis 
by official State agencies under the Social Security Act, title V, part 2; for 1948, for this count (see footnote 1). Corresponding figure comparable to those of 


includes only services provided or purchased by the official State agencies ex- 
dusive of prediagnostic services. Data for 1937 are for 45 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii (Georgia, Louisiana, Oregon not participating); for 
1938, Georgia and Oregon also included, and for 1939, Louisiana (except for first 


earlier years estimated as 195, 000. 
— on basis of data reported on total admissions (including read- 
missions). 7 
* Based on unrounded figures. 
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quarter). 
ing the last half of 1947. 
1943-47 based on State estimates. 
+ Not available. 


place almost entirely in the form of 
services to children in clinics. From 
1987 (data are not available for 1936, 
the first year of the State-Federal pro- 
gram) to 1948, the trend in the num- 
ber of children who received services 
at clinics or through physician’s office 
or home visits was generally upward. 
In the early years of the program 
about 80,000 children received services 
of this type. Following a period of 
growth, the services were curtailed 
because of wartime shortages of per- 
sonnel and facilities. After the war, 
the number of children receiving 
these services increased at an annual 
Tate of roughly 15 percent,? and in 
1948 about 138,000 children received 
clinic services and physician’s office 
and home services. In contrast, hos- 
pital care and convalescent-home care 
were provided for approximately the 
same numbers of children in 1948 as 
in the prewar years, although the war 
had brought a temporary drop. The 
humber of hospitalized children de- 
clined during the war to roughly 
24,000 a year but quickly built up 
again to 32,000. 





'Partial reports for 1949 and 1950 show that 
this trend has continued. 
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Puerto Rico included beginning the last half of 1940, and Virgin Islands 


? Estimated as unduplicated number of children who received clinie service 


and/or physician’s office and home services. 


* Not always the sum of figures given below for clinic visits and other physician 
visits because of independent rounding. 


The frequency of the average child’s 
visits for clinic services and for physi- 
cian’s office and home services has 
shown little change over the years. 
During each of the years 1937-48, there 
was an average of somewhat more 
than two visits per child among the 
children receiving these services. 

Children have been staying progres- 
sively shorter periods in the hospital 
in recent years. The average time 
spent in the hospital went up from 44 
days in 1937 to 53 days in 1943. Since 
1943, however, the trend has been con- 
tinuously downward, and in 1948 the 
average length of stay—42 days—was 
the shortest in the program’s history. 

Several reasons account for the de- 
cline in the length of hospitalization. 
The development of treatment 
methods permitting earlier ambula- 
tion has, of course, contributed to the 
trend. The sharply increasing costs 
of hospital care have undoubtedly also 
been an important influence. As this 
major cost factor in the program has 


* Further declines are evidenced in partial re- 
ports for 1949 and 1950. Despite the downtrend in 
average length of stay, the total number of dayg of 
care provided under the program has gone up 
with the moderate increases, since 1945's low, in 
the number of children hospitalized. 


made itself felt, there has been an in- 
creasing emphasis on earlier dis- 
charge, which has been accompanied 
by an apparent trend toward provid- 
ing treatment services increasingly on 
an out-patient basis at clinics and in 
doctors’ offices. Availability of local 
health services, particularly public 
health nursing service, has frequently 
permitted earlier return of hospital- 
ized children to their own homes 
under continuing health supervision. 
Improved diagnostic techniques and 
the extension of diagnostic clinic serv- 
ices to larger numbers of children 
have probably resulted in earlier de- 
tection and diagnosis of diseases and 
disabilities—factors that tend to re- 
duce the extent and length of treat- 
ment, including surgical procedures 
and hospitalization. 

The average convalescent-home 
stay during a year fluctuated between 
86 and 109 days during the period 
1937-48. Because so few children re- 
ceive this type of care, the average is 
apt to show considerable variation 
from year to year. The 1948 average 
of 97 days stood at about the midpoint 
of the experience for the 12 years. 
Some of the same influences that have 
brought down the average length of 
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hospitalization might also have been 
expected to reduce the length of con- 
valescent-home care. The effects are 
not revealed by the data, however, 
partly because of the offsetting in- 
fluence of the earlier transfers from 
the hospital to the convalescent 
home. 


State Comparisons 


Because each State develops and ad- 
ministers its own program, there are, 
of course, many variations from State 
to State in organization, content, and 
administration. For purposes of a 
national reporting system, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau therefore selected cer- 
tain major services. The types of 
services and the conditions under 
which they are reportable are those 
that have been found generally com- 
mon to the State programs and 
applicable to most situations. What 
the reports may fail to reveal in a par- 
ticular program or situation, they 
make up for by permitting an ordered 
portrayal of the major services for the 
country as a whole. 

Comparisons within this framework 
may be more harmful than helpful, 
however, if State differences observed 
in the data are used as sole criteria 
for evaluations. State comparisons 
can and should be useful as points of 
departure for further exploration. 

Proportion of child population 
served. — The number of children 
who receive services from a particular 
crippled children’s agency depends on 
the need of children in that State for 
services, the availability of other re- 
sources, and the capacity and effec- 
tiveness of the program in reaching 
the children in need. The variations 
in the costs of care and the conditions 
treated in different States also affect 
the number of children served. 

The extent of services received has 
been measured against the child pop- 
ulation under age 21. Thus, nation- 
ally, 3.3 children out of every 1,000 
received services during 1948. Among 
the States the rates ranged from 1.3 
in Texas and 1.4 in New Jersey to 12.5 
in Nevada and 12.7 in the Virgin 
Islands (table 2). Following the same 
pattern as these rates, which are based 
on all professional services, are those 
based on ‘“‘physician’s services,’’ in- 
cluding clinic service, physician’s 
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office and home services, hospital in- 
patient care, and convalescent-home 
care. 

There is a distinct tendency for pro- 
portionately fewer children to receive 
services under the crippled children’s 
program in the highly populated 
States than in the less populated. If 
the States are ranked in three groups 
according to the number of children 
under age 21, the numbers served per 
thousand for the high, middle, and 


low population groups stand in in- 
verse order. Thus, in the third of the 
States with the largest child popula- 
tion, the rate was 2.7; in the middie 
third of the States it was 4.0; and in 
the States with fewest children, 65 
per 1,000 received services. 

The inverse connection between 
size of population and proportion of 
children served by the programs most 
likely stems from the fact that many 
large cities are not covered by the 


Table 2.—Proportion of child population who received services under the 
crippled children’s program, by State, 19481 























Children who received any Children who received 
Number of professional services physician’s services * 
State children 
—— Rate 1, 000 Rate 1,000 
ate per i, per I, 
Number | child population | Number | chia population 
United States. ............ 53, 200, 000 174, 963 3.3 155, 239 29 
Cf NESE eae a ae 1, 274, 000 7, 367 5.8 6, 699 5.3 
7 SERPS 5 oe Re 49, 000 259 5.3 259 5.3 
pS BREA S2) 280, 000 1, 515 5.4 1, 515 5.4 
pS SES Se 823, 3, 071 3.7 2, 968 3.6 
PERETTI Sage of 3, 180, 000 15, 344 4.8 15, 344 48 
aaa 429, 2, 675 6.2 1,713 40 
ne ae MR dis ciieccndne 632, 000 2, 848 4.5 2,612 4.1 
2 EE ae 101, 000 764 7.6 7 7.6 
District 0 of Columbia.......... 261, 000 2, 184 8.4 2, 184 84 
ital ili dvtineendinaatiiielin 855, 000 4, 807 5.6 4, 807 5.6 
Cc itt eicricemeniclptcbuin 1, 343, 000 2, 894 2.2 2,812 21 
ME Liki obtcbamibdesabise 226, 000 591 2.6 591 26 
pS EE aS 212, 000 1, 665 7.9 1, 665 7.9 
pet SEES BE AR PERSE 2, 726, 000 6, 382 2.3 6, 048 22 
pS I Re 1, 350, 000 3, 439 2.5 3, 439 265 
Be Rtekatnbinnthinaiisniuenasciadde d+ 907, 000 2, 919 3.2 2, 919 3.2 
atbitinimtnk<isddbiuiechow 659, 000 3, 735 5.7 2, 501 38 
“_ SS aaa 1, 174, 000 4, 358 3.7 3, 971 a4 
pS EEA ae 1, 070, 000 4, 308 4.0 4, 054 38 
ROO iliintct ie od cbintint a siiadhe 329, 000 2, 368 7.2 1, 579 48 
DEST cic cdbthbinies is 755, 000 3,914 5.2 3, 792 5.0 
Massachusetts._............... 1, 477, 000 2, 204 1.5 2, 047 L4 
} RR IE 2, 208, 000 8, 192 3.7 6, 130 28 
ere ae 1, 032, 000 5,717 5.5 3, 439 33 
pS SS tae 956, 000 3, 023 3.2 3, 023 3.2 
POE Ae dn odbshdeoewad 1, 322, 000 2, 152 1.6 1, 934 1.5 
i a Sa Or 189, 000 1, 451 7.7 1, 451 7.7 
jE DER RE CREESIE IE 450, 000 1, 926 4.3 1, 926 43 
POND. = SAGs: ccdnmssenien dics 51, 000 638 12.5 638 12.5 
New Hampshire_.............. 181, 000 1, 161 6.4 1,154 64 
ES ee 1, 436, 000 2, 074 1.4 1, 371 10 
New Mexico. ................. 266, 000 1, 207 4.9 1, 167 44 
2 Pee 4, 322, 000 11, 693 2.7 8, 524 2.0 
North Carolina................ 1, 626, 000 5, 364 3.3 5, 364 3.3 
North Dakota................. 228, 000 1, 345 5.9 1, 308 6.7 
AEN ORR Cpbaitos FeSee 2, 600, 000 4,101 1.6 2, 286 0.9 
Pe Se et 913, 000 4, 216 4.6 3, 173 3.5 
ERR TE ae eae 516, 000 2, 621 5.1 2, 621 6.1 
Pennsylvania... ............... 3, 565, 000 6, 112 1.7 5, 267 1.5 
a a SY 1, 173, 000 2, 897 2.5 2, 897 25 
Rhode Island_._............... 239, 000 1, 520 6.4 1, 094 4.6 
South Carolina................ 931, 000 2, 822 3.0 2, 822 3.0 
South Dakota................. 233, 000 571 2.5 571 2.5 
GR 2k dvi ditnhectnidans 1, 299, 000 3, 471 2.7 3, 471 2.7 
TE AE, aE aS: 2, 842, 000 3, 778 1.3 3, 748 13 
“RAS ESS TSEY £53018 CORRES 283, 000 2, 222 7.9 2,179 7.7 
RNS EE 136, 000 1, 421 10.4 1, 192 8.8 
bs 12, 000 152 12.7 152 12.7 
EE ee Sara 1, 203, 000 4, 363 3.6 4, 363 3.6 
WN dssncabddcbanusac 804, 000 1, 565 1.9 1, 402 1,7 
.! by See 811, 000 2, 153 2.7 2, 076 2.6 
__. , MIMS ASS 1, 160, 000 4, 640 4.0 3, 697 3.2 
WMG. dincvtsdiidindioc 101, 000 694 6.9 516 61 











1@ervices provided or purchased by official State 
equacesenter the Social Security Act, title V, part 


“2 Bureau of th e Census, 
Series P-25, No. “5 Oct. 10, 
Territories 


ion Estimates, 
Estimates for 
are based on Be of total popula- 


tion under age 21 in 1940 applied to total civilian 
population in 1948 (1950 data for Alaska). 

* Includes elinic service, physician’s office and 
home services, hospital in-patient care, and conva 
lescent-home care. 
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State program for crippled children. 
Orippled children’s services had been 
developed under local public auspices 
im many large cities before the de- 
yelopment of the State-Federal pro- 
gram. It is in the large cities, too, 
that needs are more apt to be met by 
other organized resources—voluntary 
organizations and hospital out-pa- 
tient departments, for example. Ex- 
amination of data for the largest cities 
of the country shows, in fact, that in 
almost every instance a much smaller 


proportion of children is served by the 
State program in the city than in 
the State as a whole. 

This fact is reflected in the varia- 
tions in State rates of service accord- 
ing to the proportion of the popula- 
tion living in cities of 50,000 or more. 
Among the 12 States with less than 10 
percent of the population in cities of 
this size, an average of 5 children per 
1,000 were served by the State crippled 
children’s program in 1948. The rate 
was only 3 per 1,000 in the 10 States 


Table 3.—Amount of major types of service per child under the crippled 
children’s programs, by State, 19481 























Average number of visits Average number of days’ 
per child eare per child 
State | 
Clinic | Physician’s office Hospital in- | Convalescent- 
service | and home services patient care home care 
NS SE CEE 2.2 3.1 | 41.5 97.1 
cts Lig or) 1 9 2.4 1.1 | 29.6 44.0 
EEE eoo-s2cescececccnecstonsecesosenonsn 1.0 1.0 | 210.7 130.1 
Di icéilcaddsacedbimane eanescmeneaesone 7 a | 10.1 79.0 
PRESENTS MTN THY a 1.5 1.2 | 26.2 62.0 
RE LR Nae AN 1.7 5.6 | 21.5 75.1 
dsb. cavuubssb Sette dedsewscisax 1.9 2.0 | 25.4 72.5 
| LL RE ETE ITE RE 2.0 1.5 | 49.6 119.7 
sa ill allied lily: Ty eet Rs 2 ee ee ee 
District of Columbia_...................--- wy TR) oe eee 8 Otis ces 
i il ia a a ct Ck ee on aE RES 28.7 59. 6 
ee eae ee 2.2 1.0 43. 6 67.9 
ag ined ilagatellb nated er 2.0 2. 4 | 41.2 210.0 
ee ot as th ees t 1.9 2.1 | 33.9 68.6 
ts ae RE aE 1.4 3.3 | 44.3 171.3 
Na ND Sandals cdbccaoceccabbetuacits | Re ek eee by a asec” 
i alate oe rae TY 22.5 105.9 
il alec i eu lp xtest he Seep oe A ie LEE | ROL Seas... 
SS eee eee ae tees 1.7 ey 63.8 175.7 
i ta a a IE. 2.2 2.5 Pe | Pere 
Sip dientddehocathetia.astachone ide 1.5 2.1 | 47.2 159.3 
ed 2 2 Get kk SAO WMO TOM | 1.6 2.3 | 70.4 181. 5 
eee rae» ASTER LCLS es 2.0 13.3 | 73.3 98.8 
a a | RES sea! 27.3 80.3 
BES SATIS SR 1.5 2.1 708% |... ee 
POURS RREPTTRR Tite SOUT Tis 2.4 2.8 | 32.2 88.2 
NE PEERS eageNbr AgRE Se | eat Santee i 51.0 122. 8 
PLR LE BBS i RRL ee 1.3 3.3 GET bedttt cise. 
RENTS POR eae , Sk Sa eee ae 13.5 134. 9 
REN RT a cae 1.3 1.3 | 17.5 49.9 
I: he 2.2 1.8 | 21.6 216.0 
TE ae Ge aE ey 1.9 |. | 30.9 126.6 
SARI LS AS a. 1.0 3.2 | S. Gaba... 
NG scdbhi 355 doc ddbidhind an kddeducal 1.9 1.7 78.8 149. 4 
i eRe ig AE me 2.4 4.1 53.3 59.9 
SSS REIT SCRE tI te. 1.0 2.3 29.7 29.5 
| eS paEEt eG 14 EY 35.3 108. 6 
NA, Sebbbebedcetdenctsc sl eedb toes |} ee eee 33.5 113.7 
RSET Ce ere aT 1.2 2.3 |B eRe Eee vir 
I 1.4 2.9 42.9 263. 2 
Pimant acwcsrbatcnk li tiebesdied §.2 1.1 55.1 202. 2 
ih iat te i te is 1.6 1.8 27.2 162. 1 
ANN, ih, due adbductddasaccbons 2.7 1.4 31.9 98.0 
ina imma SE aan 1.1 2.9 08.9 Fsvec iad. 
DE tchivabbbitcNaek dT hcaccooscu 2.7 3.6 66.9 137.7 
a ia ees 2.5 2.4 28.9 160. 9 
Skane ile pep dae slate 1.7 1.5 24.6 88.4 
ESS TESS Te CPs SOME AT PIS 1.6 2.3 22.7 203. 2 
RENEE pa a tie 2 a. 90:0 tssi-...sgac 
lt BS 5 AR eI ee 46.9 169.6 
W “RE: 4 RRA Tet, SESTAA LED 1.6 2.0 lt, 1324... deere. 
I WIIIRIA. 0... sdascacaaaveuncedsaences 2.4 1.3 53.6 67.4 
CSE IRE ees Reb 1.4 2.3 39.8 120.8 
aL SE SRETRER TET T eT 11 2.2 MT Posts 3cd- tidak, 












































‘Services provided or purchased by official State 
under the Social Security Act, title V, 
part 2. The averages are figured over the number 
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of children who reeeived the specified type of service. 
? Represents only one child who received conva- 
lescent-home care. 


whose big-city population constituted 
more than 40 percent of the total. J 

The relationship is significant evi- 
dence that the program's intent “is 
being carried out, since the Social 
Security Act, in establishing the crip- 
pled children’s grant-in-aid program, 
directed special attention to the ex- 
tension and improvement of services 
in rural and needy areas. Thus the 
distribution of Federal funds to the 
States under the program is designed 
to favor the low-income and rural 
States. , 

Types of services—Of the 155,000 
children who received physician’s 
services in 1948, 85 percent received 
clinic services, 8 percent received 
physician's office and home services, 
21 percent received hospital in-patient 
care, and 3 percent convalescent- 
home care. 

Among the States, emphasis on the 
different types of services varied 
widely. One State (Arizona) fur- 
nished convalescent-home care to 
one-fourth of the children attended 
by doctors under the program, while 
as many as 13 State programs pro- 
vided no convalescent-home care. 
Availability of convalescent-home 
facilities and differences in the types 
of crippling conditions covered are 
probably the main factors behind 
these State variations. 

In Ohio and New Jersey, where 
many crippled children are seen at 
clinics that are not operated directly 
by the State crippled children’s 
agency, children receiving clinic serv- 
ice furnished under the program 
represented a smaller proportion of 
all children receiving program serv- 
ices than in virtually any other State. 
The least emphasis on this type of 
service was shown in Texas, where 
relatively more use is made of the 
services of physicians in their own 
offices. There half of all the children 
who had physician’s services received 
such service in the physician's office. 
In contrast, 14 States reported that 
no children were seen under their aus- 
pices by physicians outside clinics, 
hospitals, or convalescent homes. 

These State differences in relative 
emphasis sometimes flow from dif- 
ferent philosophies of program re- 
sponsibility, sometimes from con- 
siderations of priority made necessary 
by limited resources and by the nature 
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of community resources otherwise 
available, and sometimes from com- 
‘munity attitudes, which shape the 
development of a program. 

Amount of services, — Differences 
among the programs in the amount 
of services that children receive (table 
3) may reflect different operating con- 
ditions, along with the factors men- 
tioned above. To take extremes— 
arrangements for getting Alaska’s 
children into clinics are of necessity 
vastly different from those possible in 
the urban program of the District of 
Columbia. As a result, crippled chil- 
dren in Alaska are rarely seen at a 
clinic more than once a year, while in 
the District of Columbia those who 
came to clinics were seen on an aver- 
age of nine times during 1948. New 
Mexico showed an average of only one 
clinic visit per child for a different 
reason—clinic services provided by 
the program are regularly supple- 
mented by those of a hospital in- 
dependent of the crippled children’s 
agency. 

On the whole, however, frequency 
of clinic visits did not vary greatly 
among the States. Except for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
which reported averages of nine and 
five clinic visits per child receiving 
clinic service, the State averages 
varied little from the national aver- 
age of 2.2 visits: 


Number Average 

of States number 
of visits 

per child 
Geis 2. GOP A081 1.0 
Be ata Pes Fle FES A 1.5 
We ce 88 HOTA 28. PR 2.0 
PIO 29 BOC Sais Te, 2.5 
0. OSA BER ORR PHS BA at 3.0 


The average length of hospitaliza- 
tion in 1948 ranged from 10 days per 
child in Arizona to 79 days in New 
York and 211 days in Alaska. Alaska 
was, of course, extremely atypical, 


largely because of transportation diffi- 


culties and the fact, that a very large 
proportion were cases of tuberculosis 
of bones and joints requiring pro- 
longed hospitalization. Excluding 
Alaska and also Delaware (where hos- 
pitalization is furnished through re- 
sources other than the State agency), 
the States were distributed according 
to the average number of days of care 
per hospitalized child as follows: 


The diverse types of crippling con- 
ditions accepted for care in the dif. 
ferent State programs are, of course, 
important factors in determining the 
length of hospitalization and account 
for much of the variation. This ex. 
planation also applies to the extent of 
care provided in convalescent homes, 
Thirteen State programs did not pro- 
vide convalescent-home care in 1948, 
and two States provided virtually no 
care of this type. In the remaining 38 
States, the average stay per child in 
convalescent homes varied from 29 
days in North Dakota to as high as 263 


days in Pennsylvania: 
Average 
Number number 
of States of days 
PE La RPS cae ea ee Under 50 
EIN Bibs a eae ee Coke 50-99.9 
BLY Sa dtcddiis cxxeseudarn 100—149.9 
RE APPR GP aS poEPs Hen WE 150—-199.9 
PR Se sore era ce ce 200-249.9 
Be 3k eybicek dud cecalae’ 250-299.9 


The various differences that show 
up among the programs may be the 
result, as has been emphasized above, 
of many influences. It remains for 
those who are concerned with particu- 
lar programs to identify and under- 
stand the influences in specific in- 
stances and to evaluate whether or 
not they are to the benefit of the chil- 
dren who are the program’s concern. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State and Local Assistance 
Expenditures in Relation 
to Income Payments 


Total income payments to individ- 
uals in the continental United States 
in 1950 climbed to an all-time high of 
$217 billion, almost 11 percent above 
the level of income payments in 1949. 
Largely as a result of this rise in in- 
come level, all but four States met 
public assistance costs with a smaller 
proportion of income payments in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, than 
they had in the preceding year. In 
the 45 States with reductions in the 
percentage of income payments used 
for public assistance, the amount of 
decrease ranged from 2 percent in 
Arkansas to as much as 35 percent in 
Pennsylvania. The ratio of assistance 
costs to income increased in 3 States— 
those with the greatest rises in assist- 
ance payments (Colorado, Georgia, 
and West Virginia)—and remained 
unchanged in New Hampshire. 

In many States, the decrease in the 
ratio of assistance payments to in- 
come occurred despite an increase in 
assistance costs, because income went 
up more than the assistance costs. 
For the country as a whole in the fiscal 
year 1950-51, assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds, including 
vendor payments for medical care, de- 
clined to $1,279 million for the five 
public assistance programs—a de- 
crease of more than 7 percent from the 
previous year. 

The drop in total State and local ex- 
penditures for assistance primarily 
reflected large declines in a few States. 
The downturn in the median State 
(South Carolina) in State and local 
assistance funds was only 1.1 percent. 
Twenty-two States increased their 
assistance expenditures, and 13 States 
Teduced assistance costs by a smaller 
percentage than the national average. 
Declines in the other 14 States were 
Telatively large, amounting to almost 
27 percent in Pennsylvania, which was 
one of 11 States with reductions of 
More than 10 percent. 

These shifts in total payments for 
assistance from State and local funds 
Tesulted from a combination of fac- 
tors, some of which worked at cross- 
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purposes. On the one hand, the rise 
in the cost of living and the growing 
proportions of the aged and children 
in the total population tended to keep 
assistance costs up. On the other 
hand, liberalization of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program by 
the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and the continued 
growth in employment opportunities 
acted to reduce assistance rolls and 
payments. Increased employment 
brought about the greatest percentage 
cut-back in the rolls of the general 
assistance program, which is financed 
entirely from State and local funds. 


The rise in employment also 
accounted in part for the jump in in- 
come payments to individuals that 
occurred in all States between the 
calendar years 1949 and 1950. In- 
creases ranged from 4.5 percent in 
Oklahoma to 22.8 percent in Montana. 
Income rises exceeded 15 percent in 
seven States and were between 10 and 
15 percent in 28 States. 

Although changes in both assist- 
ance expenditures and income pay- 
ments varied markedly among the 
States, the relative standings of the 
States in the percentage of income 
payments devoted to public assistance 
remained about the same in the fiscal 
year 1950-51 as in 1949-50. Thus, in 
both years, nine States ranked among 


Expenditures per inhabitant for public yor peproots from State and 


local funds, including vendor payments for med 


care, in relation to in- 


come payments, by State, fiscal year 1950-51 
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State and local expenditures for public assistance payments, including vendor 
payments for medical care, in relation to income payments and amount ex- 
pended per inhabitant, by State, 19511 




































































Per one. change State and local expenditures for assistance 
State and As percent of income payments 
State Income local ex- 
payments penditures Per 
1980 from” | seq, oe 
ce, -¢ e, 
1949 1951 from 1950 1851 1951 from 
1950 1950 
Continental United States ?_ +10.8 —7.3 0.70 0. 59 —16 $8. 49 
+11.1 —4.6 . 35 .30 —i4 2. 55 
+13.2 +3.3 .78 ota —-8 8.92 
+10.7 +8.2 . 59 . 58 —2 4.76 
+10.8 —2.3 1.21 1.07 —12 18. 76 
Colorado +10.6 +13.0 1.86 1.91 +3 26.81 
Connecticut.................-.. +11.3 +7.5 . 56 . 54 —4 9. 58 
Delaware oe +14.7 —12.0 -20 15 —25 2. 89 
District of Columbia_........... +8.8 +1.9 13 .12 —5 3.09 
ec +15.1 +1.0 . 62 . 54 —13 6. 62 
+14.3 +18.8 -35 .37 +6 3. 58 
is cctltiiiih de cebok it ekelswinkon +9.3 —6.3 79 . 67 —15 8.72 
SSS aaa +9.2 —13.6 . 59 .47 —20 8. 22 
In an +12.5 —7.6 41 34 —17 4. 89 
| RRA RRS RS +12.3 +7.3 55 . 52 —-5 7.46 
ae oe SEt ea et a a +12.2 —8.4 84 . 68 —19 9. 22 
ESSN ee ee +9.1 +1.6 .32 .30 —6 2.77 
NAGS SETS eae +6.2 — 20.6 1.80 1.35 —25 14.12 
DD bhctn ek ndncbanecccean +6.5 +.4 .74 -70 —5 8. 30 
TS ELE LETT OT +11.0 —5.5 . 26 22 —15 3. 21 
Massachusetts.................. +9.4 —2.9 1.08 - 96 —11 15.3 
FEE a aE ee +13.3 —18.2 .79 . 57 ~— 28 9. 05 
Minnesota. +10.0 +.9 75 . 69 ms 9. 27 
PTE FEE 25 cares +15.5 —3.7 . 36 .30 —-17 2. 10 
Pesssccbacluessctecss + 10.6 +.5 . 78 -71 -y 9. 99 
pn Ce ee OC ee +22.8 +2.7 85 71 —16 11. 58 
Nebraska. Bicaias +17.6 —2.2 . 58 .48 -17 7.08 
evad +13.2 +6.0 . 58 54 -7 10.12 
New Hampshire. +9.4 +10.1 71 71 0 9. 00 
NG@W JETS Y-... cc ccncccencenee +10.7 —11.2 27 .22 —19 3. 46 
pt EEE Pip eyanciaiia +13.8 +1.0 . 53 .47 —1l 6.31 
poe Tere... See +8.6 —6.7 . 67 . 8 —13 11.03 
North Carolina................. +15.8 +11.1 . 26 - 25 4 2. 36 
North Dakota.................. +15.7 2.9 . 66 . 58 —12 7. 64 
Ohio. +10.9 —11.9 . 54 .43 —2 6. 84 
1S ERR ere +4.5 —8.3 1.46 1, 28 —12 13. 69 
Oregon..... _ +12.3 —.9 . 80 71 —11 10. 79 
Pennsylvania..................- +12.3 — 26.7 71 46 —35 7.05 
SST TT reasmenesocen +11.3 —15.3 a] -71 —24 11. 00 
South Carolina................. +11.3 —11 . 33 .29 —12 2. 43 
eS didethcroccunnneeee +17.9 —13.4 . 52 .39 —25 5.09 
ri RE +11.7 +.2 45 .41 -9 3. 93 
.. =r +7.8 —3.6 .40 . 36 —10 4. 62 
Wana sicda a +9.0 —12.3 . 78 . 63 —19 8.01 
|” Ree Geen +10.8 —.7 .43 .39 -v 4. 62 
Eititiiaciektees<s +11.7 +6.4 .13 .12 ~s 1.33 
5 RE Sg acer +12.1 —17.5 2.09 1, 54 — 26 25. 26 
West Virginia.................. +9.3 —13.4 .43 44 +2 4. 68 
SEE SE +10.9 —2.8 . 62 55 —11 7.87 
WHOMING sonic tbiicndcccnesbeeuee +7.9 +4.3 . 58 . 6 -—3 8. 47 














1 Expenditures exclude amounts spent for ad- 
ministration and are for fiscal years 1949-50 and 
1950-51; these expenditures are related respectively 


to income payments for calendar years 1949 and 1950. 
2 Data on per capita income for Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands not available. 





the 12 highest in the proportion of in- 
come payments used for aid to the 
needy and 11 States were in the lowest 
one-fourth. Furthermore, only six 
States changed their rank in the ratio 
of assistance expenditures to income 
payments by six or more places. 
Pennsylvania, which had the greatest 
shift in this respect, moved from nine- 
teenth place in 1950 to thirty-first in 
1951. 

In the fiscal year 1950-51, the in- 


dividual States not only retained 
much the same rank in the propor- 
tion of income payments used for 
assistance expenditures as they had 
in 1950, but they also continued to 
vary widely from the average for the 
country as a whole. For each $100 of 
income payments to individuals 
throughout the country, 59 cents in 
State and local funds was paid to 
assistance recipients and vendors of 
medical care; for individual States, 


the range was from $1.91 in Colorado 
to 12 cents in the District of Columbig 
and Virginia. One out of every 4 
States spent less than 37 cents for 
public assistance per $100 of income 
payments to individuals, and the 
same proportion of States spent more 
than 70 cents. The 12 States in the 
latter group are characterized by high 
assistance expenditures per inhabi- 
tant and above-average per capita in- 
comes. Nine lie west of the Missis. 
sippi; the other three are New England 
States. The 12 States with the lowest 
ratio of assistance expenditures to in- 
come payments are, for the most part, 
Southeastern States with low per 
capita incomes or Middle Easter 
States of considerable fiscal ability; 
all but two States in this group had 
low per capita expenditures for public 
assistance. 

An interstate comparison of the 
proportion of State and local income 
that is used for public assistance has 
limitations, however, as a measure 
of fiscal effort, particularly among 
States with widely different degrees 
of wealth. It is possible, for instance, 
that 0.36 percent of income used for 
public assistance may represent 
greater fiscal effort in one of the lowest 
income States than 0.66 percent ia 
another State with three times the 
income. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, Second Quarter, 
1951 


Data on which to base estimates on 
employment and wages in work 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance in the second quarter of 1951 
were not available at the usual time. 
Estimates have now been made and 
are presented here. 

The number of workers with taxable 
wages in covered employment during 
April-June 1951, excluding the newly 
covered self-employed, is estimated at 
47.0 million—2.2 percent larger than 
in January-March 1951. Their total 
taxable wages, estimated at $30.6 bil- 
lion, increased 1.3 percent over thosé 
in the preceding quarter. Average 
taxable wages, on the other hand, esti- 
mated at $651, were almost 1 percent 
less than in January-March, i 
accordance with the seasonal pattern 
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he: alllgged survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers! and 
s and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by specified 
period, 1940-512 
(Corrected to April 1, 1952] 
Work = Total lis in 
orkers workers ‘otal payro! 
Employers| with tax- Taxable wages? | employed | covered industries 4 
reporting | able wages in cov 
Year and quarter wages 3 a industries 
(in thou- period 3 during 
sands) (in thou- Total Average bay = ‘ Total Average 
sands) (in per thou- (in per 
millions) | worker sands) millions) | worker 
2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1, 110 
2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
2, 304 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 69, 653 1, 462 
2, 469 46, 206 64, 426 1, 392 46, 206 73, 349 1, 584 
2, 614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
3, 017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1, 623 
3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
3, 298 49, 018 84, 122 1, 716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
3, 316 47, 200 81, 808 1, 733 47, 200 99, 989 2,118 
3, 350 48, 400 87, 542 1, 809 48, 400 109, 826 2, 269 
1,971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 37, 557 17, 400 463 
July-September-__...... 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
October-December... . 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 37, 593 18, 995 505 
1944 
J -March.......-. 2, 010 36, 326 17, 362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
April-June__........... 2, 048 36, 893 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 
July-September___.___- 2, 038 37, 301 , 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 
October-December..... 2, 039 35, 629 13, 537 380 7, 789 19, 109 506 
1945 
January-March.......- 2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
3 "Sa 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35, 949 18, 558 516 
July-September__._.._- 2,176 35, 684 14, 982 420 36, 285 17, 261 476 
October-December_.._. 2, 199 33, 598 12, 548 373 35, 973 17, 478 486 
1946 
January-March........ 2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
April-June..........._. 2, 416 | 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September.._...-. 2,478 | 39.670 17, 709 | 446 40, 228 222 503 
October-December... . 2, 513 37, 945 16, 604 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
January~March......_- 2, 509 , 765 20, 805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June............- 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40, 175 22, 245 554 
July-September__...... 2, 617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 22, 035 560 
October-December... 2, 609 37, 448 17, 357 463 40, 7: 25, 672 630 
1948 
January-March_. 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 | 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
April-June_...........- 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 524 24, 668 609 
July-September_....._. 2, 699 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December... 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 7 41, 540 27, 964 673 
1949 
January-March *___.._- 2, 639 38, 500 23, 376 607 , 500 24, 254 630 
April-June *_......_... 2, 693 39, 370 22, 571 57: 39, 660 | 24, 570 620 
July-September *._- 2, 697 | 38, 805 20, 160 520 40, 005 24, 971 624 
October-December *_ 2,692} 35,400 15, 701 | 444 39, 700 26, 194 660 
1950 
Jan ~March *_...... 2, 671 38, 000 23, 490 618 38, 000 24, 316 640 
April-June §._.......... 2, 766 39, 700 24, 052 606 40, 000 | 26, 210 655 
July-September *.__... 2,770 41, 000 22, 400 546 42, 300 | 28, 200 667 
October-December *_.. 2, 740 36, 400 17, 600 484 | 41, 500 | 31, 100 749 
1951 ¢ 
January-March *__..... 3, 550 46, 000 30, 200 657 46, 000 31, 100 676 
April-June *_.......... 3, 670 47, 000 30, 600 651 47, 300 32, 200 681 
' Number ds to number of employer re- 1942 were presented in the Bulletin for February 


turns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate es- 

tablishments but reports for concern as a whole. 
‘Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
ent and old-age and survivors insurance 


’ ama tanrterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
@ Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 

gentaiy data for — were presented in the Bulletin 
August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 


Bulletin, May 1952 





1948, p. 31. 

«A description of these series and quarterly data 
tele. Sor warty é ted in the Bulletin for ugust 
1947, p3 data for 1941 and 1942 were 


presented ia Ne ou in for February 1948, p. 31. 
§ Prelim 


inary. 
*Includes data for new coverage under the 1950 
amendments, except for newly covered self-em- 
ployed persons and their earnings. 















observed in past years. The extension 
of coverage under the 1950 amend- 
ments, effective January 1, 1951, as 
well as the expansion in economic 
activity, is reflected in the increases 
of 18.4 percent in the number of 
workers with taxable wages, 27.2 per- 
cent in the total amount of taxable 
wages, and 7.4 percent in average tax- 
able wages from the figures for the 
second quarter of 1950. 

It is estimated that about 4.5 
million, self-employed persons had 
taxable earnings under the program 
during April-June 1951. 

The total number of workers in 
covered employment, not including 
the self-employed, is estimated at 
47.3 million, and their total quarterly 
earnings at $32.2 billion—an average 
of $681 per worker. These figures 
represent advances of 2.8 percent, 3.5 
percent, and 0.7 percent, respectively, 
from those for January-March 1951, 
and of 18.3 percent, 22.9 percent, and 
4.0 percent from those for the second 
quarter of 1950. 

The estimated number of employers 
reporting payment of taxable wages 
was 3.7 million—3.4 percent higher 
than in the preceding quarter and 33 
percent more than in April-June 1950. 





Assistance Payments to 
Patients in Public Medical 
Institutions 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act permit the Federal 
Government to participate, for the. 
first time, in State assistance pay- 
ments to the needy aged, the blind, 
and the permanently and totally dis- 
abled who are patients in public medi- 
cal institutions for more than tem- 
porary care. The Federal Govern- 
ment may not participate, however, 
in payments to persons in institutions 
for tuberculosis or mental diseases, 
to those who are in other public medi- 
cal institutions as the result of a diag- 
nosis of one of these conditions, or to 
persons in public nonmedical institu- 
tions. 

Before the amendments the States 
were able to claim Federal matching 
in payments to persons who were tem- 
porarily in a public institution for the 
specific purpose of obtaining medical 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 28, 1952] 


























































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor Unemployment insurance 
. y survivor programs programs 
Temporary 
Monthly retirement and 
. Survivor benefits disability 
1 
disability benefits benefits * 
Rail- 
— Total Service- | road 
: Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- men’s |Unem- 
Rail- | Civil ; road State Read- | ploy- 
Social road Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| laws ” just- ment 
Secu- | Retire- | te | 898 Ad- | gooiat | Rall | Serv-| Veter- | Social State | ploy: ment | Insur- 
rity ment Com- | minis- Secu- i Ad-| Sec laws '*| ment Act™ | anes 
Act mis- | tration 3 Retire-| ,° | 928 u- | Other * Insur- Act 
Act sion 2 rit ment Com-| minis- rity ones 
Act 4 ct mis- |tration*| Act Act 0 
sion? 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 | | 
February... .....}..........-. 2, 513.7 257.2 162.7 2, 365.6) 1,192.9) 142.8) 26.5) 1,001.4 30. 6 10.3} 27.9 28.4 883.1 5.1) 468 
SS eT 2, 591. 6 258. 1 163.2} 2,368.2) 1,217.6; 143.7| 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11.9} 30.2 28. 3 807.2 3.5) 38.7 
MB MR Dis A ESE eae 2, 650. 6 259. 1 163.9; 2,370.8] 1,239.5) 144.8] 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4 12.2} 31.6 27.3 740. 2 2.2; 27.9 
oe aa 2, 704. 5 260. 5 164.5 2, 373. 0} 1, 264.4) 145.9 29.1; 1,009.6 39.3 12.0) 30.5 24.4 773. 5 1.6) 104 
ibiidamssclesiasecoons 2, 748. 2 261.1 165.4} 2,373. 6) 1, 285.4) 146.8) 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0 11.2} 32.3 22.3 $21.4 1.2; 18.8 
. RE SRT 2, 798. 5 262. 0 166. 2 2, 374. 9} 1,300.4; 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5 30. 1 10.3 29.0 23.9 747.8 1.2) 10.5 
SSS Le 2, 858. 1 262. 9 167.6} 2,378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1 31.6) 1,016.1 36.7 11.3) 28.0 30.7 801.0 1.1) 246 
September. _..__|...-.....-- 2, 896. 7 263. 3 168. 4 2, 381. 2} 1,335.8} 148.9) 32.3) 1,016.2 32. 8 9.4 26.8 28. 6 757.8 -8| 7 
OP ey eee 2, 932. 9 263.9 169. 2 2, 385. 5} 1,357.9; 150.6; 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 11.9 27.6 32.9 712.8 -5| 23 
apm, Ain Soanemnalitiatete 2, 960. 6 264.7 170. 2 2, 388. 7) 1,371.6; 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4 30. 5 9.1 26. 6 31.5 749.3 -7| 30.9 
Udkd te owsebogss 2, 993. 9 267.1 171.0} 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7) 34.5) 1,020.3) 27.8 7.6) 27.2 28.9 797.3 -7| 3.6 
1952 
ETS See 3, 030. 6 284.0) 171.7 2, 392. 6} 1,402.7; 149.7 35.4} 1,028. 7} 39. 3 10.5 27.6 38.3 1, 185. 2 9° 43 
ae: Se 3, 056. 2 308.1] 172.5 2, 393. 8) 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2} 1,031.3! 38.8 9.7 28.6 28. 6 1, 142.7 8 48.3 
Amount of benefits 4 
$114, 166) $62,019} $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)_...._- $105, 66! $11, 7261 $15, 961 
119, 912) 64, 933 320, 561} 25,454) 1,559)....... 111, 799} 13, 328) 14, 537 
122, 806; 68, 115 325, 265; 41,702) 1,603/....... 111,193) 15,038) 28 
125, 795} 72, 961 331, 350 7,763) 1, 704)....... 116, 133) 17, 830) 917 
129,707; 77,193 456,279) 76,942 , 144, 302) 22, 146) 582 
137,140} 83,874] 697,830} 104,231) 1, 772)....--- 254, 238), 26, 135) 2,350 
149, 188; 94, 585) 1, 268, 984) 130,139) 1,817|....... 333, 640) 27, 267 917 
177, 053) 106, 876} 1, 676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283)...._.- 382, 515) 29, 517 401 
208, 642) 132, 852) 1, 711, 182] 176, 736| 36,011 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 599 
240, 893; 158, 973) 1, 692, 215) 201, 369| 39,257) 4,317| 477, 406) 33, 158) 56 
254, 240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 299, 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740 653, 59, 804 
1, 361, 046) 268, 733) 196, 529) 1, 647, 938) 523, 485) 49, 527; 14,014) 519,398) 57, 337) 234 217 
96, 486 21,184) 15,815 138, 160} 37,605) 3,658] 1,009 41,865; 4,314) 2,648) 2,508 2, 350 71, 369 408) 2,556 
98, 933 21,255; 15,921 139, 140} 38,326; 3,686) 1,006 2,833; 5,815) 2,998) 2,980) 2,501 71, 584 332| 2,360 
100, 694 21, 334; 16,046 138,046} 38,942} 3,719) 1,081 2,832} 4,705) 3,151) 2,957 2, 432 62, 204 211} 1,608 
102, 267 21,424! 16,224 138, 356} 39,614) 3,749| 1,133) 42,552 5, 385] 3,053} 3,097 2, 252 70, 799 156} 1,181 
103, 545 21, 462) 16, 296 136, 336 , 164; 3,775; 1,151 43, 179) 4, 1 2,984! 2,880 1, 999 68, 780 106 992 
105, 140 21,522; 16,411 136, 877 , 3,796; 1,193) 43,325) 4,121; 2,688) 2,861 2, 023 65, 917 114) 9,666 
107, 018 21, 588} 16, 656 136, 230} 41, 101) 3,816} 1,217 43,608; 5,018) 3, 030| 2, 891 2, 808 75, 131 97; 1,54 
108, 246 21,615) 16,622 135,173} 41,669) 3,842) 1,248 43, 075 4, 468) 2,514; 2,455) 2, 563 62, 049 68) 1,133 
109, 493} 21,660} 16,880} 137,523) 42,332) 3,886] 1,288) 44,940| 5,041) 3,146) 2,862} 3,082 67, 449 55) 1,376 
110, 473) 24,441) 16,877 136, 590} 42,741) 5,158) 1,372 43, 930) 4,164; 2,428) 2,654 2, 866 68, 607 52) 1,774 
111, 646 24,774) 16,955 136,062} 43,145) 5,123) 1,318 45, 617 3,810; 1,870) 2,609 2, 701 70, 624 59} 1,904 
113,046; 25,662) 17,124 137, 537| 43,674) 5,296; 1,384) 45,266) 5,431 2,681) 2,885) 3,387 116, 469 84| 2,976 
114, 004 26,683! 17, 287 136, 561! 44,168! 5,404! 1,414 44, 573 5,305! 2,700) ('5) 2, 447 104, 536 66; 2,847 
































1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to 

ns who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 

under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under sur- 
vivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

ans widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly es- 


* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 
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®* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1 
in New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); 
under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 
also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
year totals. 

i@ Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed vete- 
rans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
ae ey 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Excludes State temporary disability benefits. 

4% Not available. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under eas — insurance and related programs, by specified period, 











{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
— Federal op reiteral —- State Federal = 
a jurance Vi-service unempioymen unemployment 
contributions ! contributions ? See contributions # taxes ¢ mn. 

I bo. $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
(Ra aT BRE 3, 120, 404 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 

months ended 
NE ei ee aa etewe 1, 204, 447 537, 472 292, 790 763, 787 197, 154 8, 122 
; gg ee RRR eoRE 1, 915, 935 556, 167 290, 970 899, 981 196, 997 12,213 
| NN BENING on dckcniieecink cc atwakeen. 2, 250, 163 584, 911 519, 384 1, 024, 925 214, 082 13, 501 

1951 

SE a conudushinegendinihiscnaiuontnen 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 146, 981 155 

Si icasundesmagahasdiiinitntuiel 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 

April RMR DBRT SER TP IE. 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 3, 502 186 
- i cssccsisdandanuideruiiiakciacosenned 534, 075 37, 610 4, 814 297, 232 15, 764 398 

CREED ss: eR I, 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3,311 6, 036 
8 SI is ctaninceuinaminaaitinss<cis cient 174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 
7 SEIN >: «.dcsinsiosiaebtaaabeiineicusaaiam eae 516, 259 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
a SSSR ce RA A Ie. 259, 448 * 342, 357 190, 087 8,075 1, 004 4, 093 
EER 8 5 ELI RIES 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3,018 1, 884 
: ID sition neatibimeidiilindia naliceeeend 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
; SNOT. vcintier<adetinueatitcdacoubone 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6,318 
, 1952 
; EIEN. LOOT 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 

| Be ae 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 





























iRepresents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- plovesn; onet excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits made ta reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. mee 1952, 











2! the ve | fund by Fo mared mer voluntary coverage agreements; beginning ne Ly a taxes paid by employers under the Fi Unemployment 
" Eisovesente =a ome and Governtinent contributions to the civil-service re- | Beginntae 1947, also covers bap gar iy mee 4 insurance. 
1 tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month * Represents contributions of $32. 4 from emplo: and contributions 
a . teh es in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties phemantiyee Ayman site yi en 
; and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- Goures: Deily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless etherwip Gates. 
! (Continued from page 14) reau, Jan. 1951. 276 pp. Pro- of work, ors meer mE gee 
4 : cessed. and general economic 
aged persons; recommends ways of 
: improving the services available to Pore y = eigen a VIRGINIA. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
them. pro- Vircinia Economy. COMMITTEE ON 
; * grams. WetrarRE. Some Aspects of Pub- 
‘(mployment Furst, Ratpo H. “Causes of Blind- lic Welfare in Virginia. Rich- 
STANTON, pe id ness Among Recipients of Blind mond: Division of Planning and 
: a da ae — Assistance.” Public Welfare in Economic Development, Sept. 
; Employment for the Older Work 
; er.” Journal of Applied Psychol- Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 62, 1951. 63 pp. Processed. 
; ogy, Washington, Vol. 35, Dec, 4M. 1952, pp. 3-14. An official report that includes the 
‘ 1951, pp. 418-421. $1.25. PERLMAN, HELEN Harris. Are We Committee’s findings and recom- 
‘ A study of 3,000 extra workers in Creating Dependency Through mendations. Copies may be ob- 
a department store; shows that the Our Public Assistance Programs? tained from the Division of Plan- 
$ | work records of older persons com- § Madison: Wisconsin Welfare ing and Economic Development, 
- | pare favorably with those of others. | Council, 1951. 16 pp. 301 State Finance Building, Rich- 
U.S. DEPARTMENTOF LABOR. Women’s _ An address before the Wisconsin mond 19, Va. 
i Bureau. Part Time Jobs for Wo- preety Conference in No- Maternal and Child Welfare 
| men. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin . 
No. 238.) Washington: U. S. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. Bureau 40ption Through a Licensed So- 
: Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 82 pp. 25 oF LABOR STATISTICS. DIVISION OF epee types at 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 













































































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period ‘ Net total of Cash with Credit of 
— ory Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- | disbursing | fund account | Total assets 
Gepost | received payments expenses ment securities} officer at at end of at end of 
acquired? | end of period period Period 
as, J paar 1937- 
a ‘Seat Hi shia Se $20, 517, 823 $1, 966, 636 $6, 174, 552 $517, 175 $15, 276, 025 $216, 021 $300, 686 $15, 792, 782 
year: 
OS a eee 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
| = aaa 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
8 months ended: 
February 1950_..:.....-- 1, 298, 051 124, 305 470, 135 38, 131 667, 326 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
February 1951........-.-. 1, 919, 629 142, 659 874, 724 44, 487 965, 526 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
February 1952.......-.--. 2, 253, 914 161, 966 1, 300, 907 57, 807 953, 226 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
1951 
|, EEG BES tease RE 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, - 229, 947 14, 
239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 208, 03' 143, 061 14, go 
150, 089 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 849 
_ * | See 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
Sy CRIS 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
kk SCE: & 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
* 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
333, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
. | Raia 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 200, 755 15, 539, 734 
147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
«| SES 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
1 For Insurance Co 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal cludes small amounts ijn reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
ontributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts a) i 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; bonds at time of purchase. 
— May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
a ing in t the fiscal arectantanly pauees a—pante pi go to — — which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 
efits payable to survivors of ce n Wor ar veterans under the Source: ‘ Ss. : 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1946.. Beginning November 1951, also in- Deity Stement of He 0, 8. Treasury 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
[In thousands] 
Net total State accounts Rallroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U.S. Unex- 
- — , Govern- — bel ‘elas 
eriod ge we Interest |  With- yo 9 Interest | Benefit | J;slance 
period securities | atendof | Deposits atend of | Deposits at end of 
acquired ! period credited | drawals?? périod credited | payments period 25 
Cumulative, January 
Fiscal February 1952....| $8, 544,993 | $8, 524, 162 $20, 831 |$16, 030, 362 | $1,415,039 | $9,654,157 | $7, 791, 244 $909, 740 $143, 901 $480, 005 $753, 749 
Daa 
Bag ES 7, 437,896 | —724,068 23,633 | 1,098,795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
: 1080-81 em cilia tines 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1, 362,629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
months ended: 
February 1950. ........ 7,649,183 | —543,034 = - 762, 758 76,788 | 1,277,517 | 6,844,759 3, 288 9, 452 109, 346 804, 374 
February 1951_........ 7, 800, 319 363, 965 890, 405 73, 279 579, 024 7, 036, 231 7, 373 8, 280 37, 890 764, 088 
February 1952......... 8, 544, 993 459, 965 20, B31 1, 022, 034 81, 949 626, 331 7, 791, 244 8, 156 8, 405 32, 823 753, 749 
1951 
SS 7, 800, 319 139, 000 22, 090 yA: ee eee 69,440 | 7,036, 231 __ | eee 4, 442 764, 088 
March. 7, 758, 020 — 40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,994,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
April 7, 733, 576 — 40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2, 445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
SE ae 8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 393, 384 |............ 72,125 | 7,294, 755 | eee 3, 089 757, 261 
June 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67, 380 7, 313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 765, 640 
July. 8, 068, 215 — 35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300, 387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
8, 367, 086 306, 000 31, 889 tee 72,760 | 7,692,841  Dacirachiinmcdities 3, 898 764, 245 
Sept 8, 322, 164 — 25, 008 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62, 870 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
SS, 8, 297, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7, 536,827 1,130 457 4,022 761, 037 
November............... 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 _ 5 5 eee 64,972 | 7,752,420 | gh RE RCo 4,195 756, 949 
es a 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
1952 
SEI 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7,685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
February__.........-.... 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103, 692 | 7,791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 






































1 a cwenpd interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
time of minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ré- ministration fund amounting to $85, 290,000 and transfers of $12, 338,000 out of 
y the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance _ retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
“Fine eager to —, 4 = ainsi teeta tt a Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
’ udes wi! wals 0 l or y insurance benefi Source: Daily Statement 
Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. . v of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-puyment status! 


bruary 1952 


a tha. gad of the mame iy 


type of benefit and by month, February 1951—February 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type 
e 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 27, 1952] 




































































Total Old-age Rak od 2 Child’s be nin wy Mother’s Parent’s 
Item ' 
Number| Amount Number Amount| Number] Amount} Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount} Number} Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at 
end of month: 
1951 
| RRR et 4 ape 3, 706, 586)$134, 090. 8/1, 912, 170|$82, $43.8] 548, 047/$12, 790. 4) 729, 616'$20, 033.9) 325, 555|$11, 872.2) 176, 156) $5, 998.8} 15, $551.8 
DS EE a 3, 809, 165| 137, 258. 9|1, 971, 703) $4, 971.8) 563, 346) 13,087.0) 746, 247| 20,418. 5) 332, 539| 12,114.0| 179,877) 6,100.9) 15, 566. 7 
ee ee 3, 890, 018) 139, 636. 9/2, 016, 135} 86, 496.1) 575,098) 13,304.9| 760,697) 20, 732.2) 338,539) 12,315.9| 183,719) 6,207.7) 15, 580, 1 
ay.. ------------~|3, 968, 900) 141, 881. 2/2, 055, 581) 87,842.9) 586, 829) 13, 510.5 21, 059.9} 345,112) 12,519.9| 188,681) 6,348. 16, 361 599.7 
June........------.-----.-|4, 033, 583) 143, 708. 8/2, 090, 668) 89,000. 0) 596,098) 13, 674.0) 787,311) 21, 282.4) 350, 343) 12, 683.3) 192, 357 6, 452. 16, 616.3 
i ED Sp 4, 098, 870) 145, 720. 2)2, 129, 909) 90, 390. 7 188| 13, 872.8| 794,875) 21,425.9| 355,678) 12,858.5| 194,925) 6, 537. 17, 634.8 
ee oi enn al 4, 176, 535) 148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036) 92,025.0) 618, 128) 14, 108.4) 804,807) 21,632.4| 361,970) 13,071.2} 197,712) 6, 625. 17, 656. 5 
September._..............|4, 232, 453) 149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016) 93, 072.6} 625, 736) 14, 259.9} 816,746) 21, 948.3) 367, 728) 13, 270.4) 199, 835) 6, 688. 18, 675.3 
Se 4, 200,791) 151, 825. 5/2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8} 634,319) 14,442.7| 830, 587| 22,329.6| 374,460) 13, 505.0) 201,437| 6,723.7 18, 847 691.6 
November-_.............. |4, 332, 176) 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 293) 94,977. 1| 640,241) 14,573.3| 838,801) 22, 545.4) 379,201) 13,674.2) 202,415) 6,741 19, 702.3 
i cnccdoentedecsa 4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470} 96,008. 3} 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2) 384, 265) 13,849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8} — 10,331 709.1 
1952 
A EA Se 4, 433, 279] 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97, 231.4) 654,335) 14,878.8] 855,931] 22,984.6| 390,731) 14,076.5| 205,739) 6,831.9} 19, 717.7 
ST nnncadesechinewe 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98,103.7| 658,921) 14,979.6) 864,477) 23, 198.4 ;107| 14, 299.5} 207,167) 6, 866. 19, 757 72.6 
Monthly benefits awarded 
in February 1952. ....-.- 77, 234) 2, 565. 9 34,828} 1,425.2 12, 071 264. 2 15, 979 384, 2 8, 252 290. 0 5, 745 189. 5: 359 12.7 
! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that fs less than the current month’s benefit. 








FARM OPERATORS 
(Continued from page 9) 

when the financial burdens of the 
farm operator are particularly heavy 
and when he needs every available 
cent to reduce his farm indebtedness 
and to put his farm generally on a 
stable financial footing. By the time 
this period of stringency is over, the 
farmer may be unable, because of 
age or ill health, to purchase life in- 
surance at a price he can afford. 

Moreover, many farmers hesitate 
to buy life insurance because of the 
instability of their income. A year or 
two of poor crops or unfavorable 
prices may make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a farmer to continue the 
premiums on a policy of any consider- 
able size. Because a substantial por- 
tion of the premiums in the early 
years are used to defray first costs, 
such as the agent’s commission and 
the cost of medical examination, a 
Policy that is dropped or lapsed 
shortly after being taken out offers 
very little cash-surrender value or ex- 
tended-term protection. 

From the over-all viewpoint, it 
appears that the ability of farm oper- 
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ators to meet the economic conse- 
quences of old age and premature 
death through their own financial 
resources is not appreciably better 
than that of most other employed 
groups. Oertainly, farmers have a 
lower level of money income and 
carry less life insurance than any 
other major occupational group. 
While their net worth is greater than 
that of the average member of the 
labor force, mainly because of the 
fact that entry into farming often re- 
quires considerable investment, such 
an advantage disappears when a com- 
parison is made between self-em- 
ployed farmers and the urban self- 
employed. Moreover, because of the 
many difficulties involved in relying 
upon farm ownership for economic 
security, only a minority of the farm- 
ers can make adequate provisions for 
the future well-being of themselves 
and their families out of the net worth 
and equity built up in their farms. 


Summary 


In this article, the economic secur- 
ity of farm operators is described in 
terms of some of the differentiating 


features of farm and nonfarm em- 
ployment. From a comparison of 
personal characteristics, it is ascer- 
tained that farm operators as a group 
include a greater proportion of men- 
older persons, married men, and in, 
dividuals with large families than doe- 
the labor force in general. A furthes 
comparison indicates that the riskr 
that old age or premature death will 
deprive e family of vital earning power 
is just as great for farm operators as 
for nonfarm workers. Indeed, be- 
cause of the larger proportion of older 
workers and the larger average family 
size, the total magnitude of these 
risks borne by farm operators as an 
occupational group may be greater 
than that of persons engaged in other 
occupations. At the same time, an 
examination of the financial resources 
available to meet these risks reveals 
that the position of self-employed 
persons in agriculture is not appre- 
ciably better than that of most em- 
ployed groups in the economy. In 
the light of these facts the old adage 
that farming as a way of life provides 
its own security seems at best an open 
question. 








Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status} as 
December 31, 1951, by type of benefit and by State of 







































































Wife’s or , Widow’s or . ; 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent's 
er = and 
— N Num N N N 

— Amount ber | Amount oy Amount cong Amount oy Amount — Amount nag Amount 
. SCR ne 4, 378, 985) $154, 791, 056)2, 278, 470/$96, 008, 332) 646, 890/$14, 709, 516 846, 247|$22, 739, 210] 384, 265|$13, 849, 067] 203, 7821 $6, 775, 825 19, 331] $709, 106 
14, 843, 083} 217,316) 9,702,072) 61,316 53, 590) 1, 544,362) 41,617) 1,531,498] 14, 824) 520, 740 1,301) 49, 750 
3, 189, 384) 43, 2,067, 240} 12, 614 10, 234) 321, 203] 9,436, 360,345] 2,828] 103, 655 11, 214 
1,310,763} 21,526] 861,029] 5, 988 6,487} 150,980) 3,154) 108,930] 1. 46, 611 134} 4.850 
7, 757,044) 112,555) 5,072,878) 31, 581 26, 712 788, 428} 21, 802 805, 934 7, 86 509 673} 25, 896 
833,436) 13,495 557,889) 3,613 3, 538 92,999} 2,117 73, 135 N 26, 292 2, 258 
1,316,175; 19, 285 865,499) 5,514 4, 384 126,142} 3,874 141,292} 1,28 44, 685 113 4, 358 
436,281, 6,916} 277,537] 2,006 2, 235 55,610} 1, , 862 16, 988 33} 1 184 
40, 843,938] 578,014) 25, 890, 579] 164, 996) 161, 565) 4,830,007) 114,035) 4, 207,143] 47, 1,714,774; 4,688) 178, 078 
378, 553) 5, 542 240,082) 1,503 1, 730 48,135} 1,037 13, 1, 765 

6, 836, 542) 93,416) 4,307,841) 27, 648 24, 859 781, 198} 20, 181 759,435) 7,1 263, C73 754| 29, 497 
19, 172, 272} 283, 368) 12,478,465) 76, 143 69,013} 2,079, 340 904) 1,938,820} 20,94 753,742) 2, 84, 186 
14, 456, 571) 195, 688) 8, 864,191) 59, 702 65, 963) 1,921,334) 39,913) 1,470,566] 19, 21 684, 1,684) 62,700 
9, 234,528} 125,630) 5,031,723) 35, 845 85,638) 2,047,711] 21,398 736,912) 19,531] 600,817) 1,874 64, 795 
578, 529 8, 551 356, 306; 1, 820 3, 446 , 1, 668 60, 020 27, 56} 1,917 

2, 184, 520} 30,590) 1,284,382) 8 113 12, 927 361,352} 6,277 225, 449 113, 055) 330} 11, 948 
2,094,320) 29,162) 1,063,401) 8, 454 26, 225 q 4, 427 139,417) 5,701 153, 263 522} 17, 491 
20, 634 92 3, 158 13 459 10, 021 8 309 4, 925 52) 1B 
826 10 437 3 18 205 2 63 70 0 0 

2, 192, 676; 30,368) 1,182,351) 8, 647 21, 538 497,355} 5,249 179,259} 4,6 139, 899 489; 16, 562 
2, 163,023} 26,857) 1,141,688} 8 795 21, 025 525,016} 3,767 132,395] 4,8 161, 715 425; 14,034 
19, 329,976} 265,069) 11, 569,916) 81, 658 6 107,581; 3,027,389] 49,754) 1,849,438} 25, 884, 301 2,011) 75,928 
2,070, 966; 29,419) 1,113,970) 9,218 4 621,391 481,092} 4,367 147,125] 4, 135, 448 467| 16,379 
7, 189,797; 95,507) 4,271,769) 28, 993 38, 680} 1,170,078] 17, 968 679, 777 9, 1, 293 603; 23,499 
10, 069, 213} 140,143) 6,184,177| 43, 447 47,510) 1,376,219] 27,419) 1,022,536] 11, 407, 650 941 35, 848 
20, 605, 337} 304, 431) 12,910,750} 88, 606) 97,804) 2,822,704] 53,793; 1,950,660) 22 798,913; 2,152) 80,388 
10, 153, 781} 145,273) 6,392,565) 40, 479 45,197} 1,356,440} 27,365) 1,005,975] 10, 761 385, 557 1,177; 44,60 
4, 386, 567 65, 946; 2,698,787) 20, 125 23, 797 659, 532} 11,171 394, » 172, 849 401 14, 661 
2,481,959} 39,437) 1,584,581) 11,363 12, 330 333,097} 5, 706 205,217} + 3,031 101, 650 217 8, 029 
3, 583, 030 53,775) 2,234,817) 16, 639 16, 480 473,635] 9, 551 345, 216 4 138, 857 7; 13,049 
10, 692,949} 161,741) 6,064,910) 46, 215 106, 961} 2,314,738} 20, 440 665, 967] 23, 652,352) 2,609) 88,182 
1, 848,159} 26, 495 960, 191 7, 868 22, 056 474,318} 3,509 111,456] 4, 140, 626 551 18, 571 
3, 388, 606) 54,600) 2,270,860) 16,017 17, 473 425,162} 5,753 198,570] 3,88 120, 319 332); 11,529 
1,815, 204; 26, 642 942,237; 6,989 EC 477,455} 3,816 122,393} 4, ; 530| 17,560 
751, 610 12, 248 393, 573) 3, 470 9, 754 191, 849 1, 349 , 692) 2,18 7 357) 12,215 

1, 022, 628 13, 361 483, 760 3, 663 15, 415 312, 315 2, 128 7, 094 3, 82, 249 312 10, 422 
1, 866,742) 28,395) 1,014,289) 8, 208 19, 730 , 3,885} 125,762] 4, 125, 873 527, 17,905 
8,171,122} 136,083) 5,155,929) 39, 782 43,967; 1,142,237] 20,787 709,629} 9,8 311, 634 1,008} 36,560 
1,889,065} 31,948) 1,182,889} 9,710 10, 161 268, 4, 896 164, 064 2, 23 72, 771 193 6, 983 
1,349,034 22,820} 835,908) 7,122 7,966) 209,061) 3,187) 103,677] 1, , 930 144] 5, 004 
3, 677,958} 59,348) 2,357,300) 16, 593 17, 941 466,735} 9,720 345, 4, 129, 220 515) 10,11 
785, 135 13, 771 496,299) 4,122 4, 295 111, 292 1, 985 63, 884 , 894 103 3, 523 
197, 906 3, 536 119, 497 950 1, 578 36, 750 377 12, 080 11, 590 27 962 
272, 024 4, 660 164, 1, 285 2, 026 50, 137 622 b 12, 229 26 yy 

8, 332, 128) 128,557) 4,614,269) 35,878 80,986) 1,940,882) 15,818 520,778} 17,839 532,492) 1, 613) 57, 261 
954,776} 16,990) 562,121] 4,965 9,398} 198,508] 1,658 49,954] 1,92 52, 615 73| 9,438 

1, 561,719) 23, 805 864, 6, 128 14, 905 349,155) 3,269 109,247; 3,6 109, 149 375) 13,217 
291, 805 3, 875 138, 735 1, 021 4, 228 94, 007 397 13, 201 , 363 75 2, 767 

1, 360,044; 22,125 790,706 6,359 11, 585 287, 762 2, 427 80,898} 2,442 74, 863 188 6, 865 
4, 163,784) 61,762) 2,258,120) 17, 405 40,870} 1,011,450] 8, 067 267,478| 8,989 271, 502 702} 24,979 
2,794,800} 43,764| 1,695,293) 12,152 19, 024 509, 987 5, 776 204,030} 3,77 121, 945 301 11, 105 
1, 189, 407 18, 696 741, 682 §, 307 7,141 191, 473 2, 57 91, 392 , 48 47,374 108 3, 925 
409, 548 7, 029 250, 767 1, 846 3, 227 , 2 22, 028 16, 852 55 2, 004 
485, 925 7, 939 304, 633 1, 908 2, 948 78, 769 1, 120 40, 982 19, 561 7 2,577 
522, 552 7,009; — 278,216 2, 369 4, 462 122, 121 1, 098 39, 149 31, 017 55 2,076 
187, 368 3, 091 119, 995 722 1, 246 34, 424 303 10, 479 7, 141 13 523 
19, 220, 219) 307,523) 12,890,210) 77,170 87,032) 2,503,371] 38,942) 1,403,092] 17,97 611, 108 1,511) 56,936 
71, 639 1, 297 49, 991 104 682 16, 1 41 1,419 1, 984 4 161 
599,922} 8,473] 341,498] 2,233 5,288} 136, 041 960 34,756] 1,141] 36, 182 96; 3,480 
13, 026, 604} 208,170] 8, 772,696] 51, 668 55,100) 1,633,255] 27,195} 985,760] 11,670, 403,365} 1,036) 39,222 
322, 544 4,974 193, 777 1, 135 3, 180 70, 595 440 14, 884 20, 500 30 1,081 
152, 554 2, 548 102, 251 394 952 27, 502 236 8, 551 157 5, 068 17 627 
1, 966,013; 32,390) 1,327,634) 8, 612 9, 059 254,936} 3,810 131,835} 1,731 58, 092 151 5, 660 
3,080,943}  49,671/ 2, 102,363) 13, 024 12,771; 364,939] 6,260) 225,887] 2,527] 85,917 177; 6, 705 
722, 976 10, 342 482, 681 3, 272 . 2,099 55, 822 1, 905 69, 920 791 26, 659 263) 10,125 























1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 1 Beneficiary’s State of residence as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, February 1952 


Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on 


[Corrected to Mar. 26, 1952} 
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5 Includes $330, 180 paid to claimants from whom benefits had been formerly 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 


withheld because of receipt of old-age pensi: 
* Data not available. 


transitional claims. 
, Part-total, and partial. 


adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


wage plan. 


‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


' Excludes 


? Total 
+ Not 


bined 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1951—February 1952} 





{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 















































































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the ou to al ‘asa to the Gee 
- |depend- perma- by 
Year and old Aid to General t to 
month Total | assistance Recipients the blind | “amd” | assistance | Tt! | gasise- | chil- | the |"and” | assur. 
Families — ance Gant blind — ance 
Total? | Children abled * lies) abled 3 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
February. 2, 777, 783 651, 959 | 2, 237,055 | 1, 241 066 74, 567 421,000 j........ —0.2]) —0.2 \ 5.4 - 
March..... 2, 771, 678 651, 372 | 2, 235, 203 Leen ona os 908 oo one 412, 000 |........ —.2 —-.1 J 2 tns =a 
April. 2, 760, 733 646, 855 | 2,217,621 | 1,651, 655 96, 975 87, 845 384, 000 |........ —.4 —-.8} +11 9.8 —638 
May 2, 754,963 | 640,679 | 2,197,806 | 1, 637, 341 96, 990 97, 079 355, 000 |........ -—.2| —.8 .) +105] —7.6 
June.... 2, 745, 344 632, 691 | 2,170,308 | 1,617,006 97, 024 104, 230 335,000 |........ —-.3}| —12 ‘ +7.4 —5.6 
July. 2, 737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 nee 97, 256 108, 907 324, 000 —.3] —2.3 yt? 4.5 —3.3 
August. 2, 732, 021 612, 128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 319,000 |........ —.2} —L0 -l +23 —L4 
September. 2, 722, 933 606, 078 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113, 049 311, 000 }|........ —.3} —L1L0 —.2 1.5 —26 
November 3 708,128 | sol, 002 | Zoae 16s | Lease | onze | szes|  s1eoo0 (2a aay | tae Tool Que 
December. 2,701,080 | 601,844 | 2,041,473 | 1,622,990 |  97,179| 124,419 | 323,000 |.......- il ® +5.2 22 
1952 
, RS er 2, 693, 957 503,618 | 2,047,286 | 1,527,796 97, 215 493  _ ae —.3 3 ‘ 3.3 
| | a SSS 2, 685, 066 504, 042 050, 1, 531, 121 97, 144 iat 7 30 000 tbponesidl —.3 t 1 S t33 3 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 . 
F lemoipall 144 |$119, 132, 204 $47, 360 305 275 {$1 000} ~—0.3; —O0.8) +11] +03] +67 —L6 
March. —---|"1p4, S37, 383 | Lis, O48, 088 4a, One, 803 [*Saam eos |' 800502 |'inasson | fei] —-2| 4:5| ‘1| tea] oe 
April. sideesitseshilied | 191, 950, 326 | 118, 271, 187 47, 522, 017 4, 4065, 494 | 3,946,628 | 17,715,000; —L3 —.6) —12] +11] +9.7 —89 
ee 191, 042, 838 | 118, 930, 667 47,023, 317 ‘oe 4, 390, 393 | 16, 166,000 —.5 +.6) —1.0 +.6 | +115 8.7 
June.......... 189, 320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 46, 385, 131 4, 435 | 4,677,074 | 15, 054, 000 —.9 —.2) —14 +.3 6.3 —6.9 
Jaly..........! 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 226 4, 536, 052 4, 847, 904 | 14, 452, 000 —.6 +.5| —3.0 ® ta? —40 
idle 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 4, 745, 286 be ae 4, 950, 229 | 14, 633, 000 ® ( -.6 +.5 2.1 +13 
ber....| 188, 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 4, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13, 985, 0CO +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2) +41 —44 
October..... q 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 444, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5, 274,768 | 14, 418,000 +.7 +.8 —.3) +16] +24 1 
November....| 189, 739, 721 | 120, 440, 700 4, 575, 407 4, 663,332 | 5, 431, 282 | 14, 629,000 ® —.3 —-.2 +.5 T33 5 
December....} 190, 818, 675 | 120, 290, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6 —.1 +.6 +.2 6.4 3.9 
1952 
January...... 192, 061, 883 | 120, 070, 999 118, 621 443 | 5, 820 | 16, 129,000 +.7 —.2 -6) +2.9] +2.7 +61 
jst 'anee~} 192, 332, 254 | 120, 215, 489 te ive vel revit & oor 622 18 Gon 000 +.1 +.1 3 +.7| +27 -L4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject determining the amount of assistance. 
to revision. 3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
3 Includes as ents the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 4 Increase of less than 0. 05 percent. 
families in which requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in * Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent 





PUBLIC MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 

(Continued from page 17) 
Care, since such persons have never 
been considered inmates of public in- 
stitutions under most State laws or 
under the Social Security Act. As of 
November 1951, 22 States had either 
changed their policies or had insti- 
tuted claims for Federal participation 
in payments formerly made entirely 
from State or local funds. 


As a result, at that time about 
10,000 recipients of public assistance 
were patients in approximately 185 
public medical institutions; 81 per- 
cent were receiving old-age assistance, 
16 percent were receiving aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
3 percent were recipients of aid to the 
blind. 

More than 6,000 or about 60 percent 
of these recipients were in two States 





(New York and Illinois). In seven of 
the 22 States the number of recipients 
who were patients in public medical 
institutions ranged from about 300 to 
700. Of the remaining 13 States, 
several apparently were not actually 
making payments under their revised 
policies; others were assisting a few 
persons—in no instance more than 
150—-who were patients in public 
medical institutions. 
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Table 9.—Armount of vendor payments medical care Table 10.—Average payments including vendor eee 
for reci; ts of rm assistance, program and for medical care and average amount of 
State, ber 1 ments per ame case, by program and 
December 19511 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? assist- | dependent tothe jnentlyand| assist Aid to Aid to the 
ance blind totally ance 3 Old-age Aid to 
disabled assistance the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
| Fei S Ses Sees: | AP oe ‘ $7,772 
SETI Siete, ales MB | BRP to Q 45, 354 Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
— soopenené $139, 523 $64, 634 $3, 356 (4) Q State? dor dor dor dor 
iidescauptlopsicusuendol,:. GE leccescancensibnccecacgebe pay- y- pay- pay- 
eR a (| ade a 6 tii 105 | Al? | rhents} wb, | Le 
a 689, 828 74, 115 17, 916 374, 637 ance for ance for for for 
Sls Sosponepd 203, 838 48, 8, 838 Q 137, 720 medi- medi- medi- medi- 
Aa, Beta IS REE BE. am Ie 127, 323 cal cal cal cal 
Kans.........- 111, 097 28, 150 2, 608 16, 520 care care care care 
SE eee 2, 581 118 1, 266 625 
RE CRETE. HRERS Ee 5 ere « 37, Conn................--|$68 69} $7. 20. ® 1 @® 
Mass.......... 308, 125 pry y ee hee , 702 196, 614 PRLS I CEE a eS 81, ee ee ee Locum tenn 
Sith dochtiln> <> dhnyeode> snabdedaaaelecasbatitonsolh<ttbenasshe 56, 511 BN Chvccdetlinpobtahicuae 48. Ciseonkbelecccee 51. 90.01 
i cobeséna 587, 513 38, 567 8, 507 ()] (5 RS a SE 52, 5. 114, 3. 57. 4 58. 10.33 
OE A EEG SIR Sh Rod FIRE a Be A 122, 871 TS RB FE SRE EO 41,28) 6. 71. 5.44) 45. 4 ® ® 
Se 148, 082 8, 853 483 () (*) RSS &.8e a 52, 8.94) 87. 6. 55. 4. 15) 54. 99 
isebesene oO | ARB eo ed me (4) 5, 250 | ae Sea be ee 59. 12) 4 39. 09 
1 80,784 23, 927 2, 887 (4) (s ' eR FP SS ee 67. 2. 121. 8. 42)......].-.-..| 80.56) 27.05 
Tbébundudgioh q-ansvengs EIA, Mhenebcnsece<lé<thbsene-h- 108 SR ce TE SED... 55. 13} 10. 108. 4 70. 4 8 
 , om 1, 206, 452 041 49, 081 348, 154 5) Pel ainduititince><pudden 52, 6. 92.41) 3. 64. 
iO... cwececs 9, 303 BER. Lcctbctahese 346 96, 589 |, RE Ea 55,1 d A 
N, Dak....... 23, 235 ‘ 743 2D 16, 108 Oe? SIE os 51.99) 8.00) 115, 11.80 56. 72} 7. 8 8 
Sivccdrerenn 208, 680 6, 510 TD tcdibsennabe 788, 533 BE Peccadab<hiceh<pisemeiehababicohalll 101. 2. 
yan SSE TARE, SSG SC oae | tne NE | a 121, 639 Bi Bencdghthccctebicase 63. 81) 10. 119. 6. iL, 71.17} 12.03 
SE Side RS a EG as! 1S EET | B.S 18, 986 Be Geecdalicdenstapehdun ° 46.81) .35)......]...-..} 27. 57 
Stabs hcbavadponndediagevdsommnleonescbbensstbennneetae 7,918 Le | Ie eae ee 53. 2. 91.51) . 55. 2 59. Lu 
658 258 12 29 118 CD ondatighueéabéabon 1. 68.71; . 50. 2%. ae es os 
«Ra 118 46 8 4 22 _, WR tee 53.33; . 107. a 58. 56. e 
TS Re a 2 a BC 2, 901 2 EER ot EY TRG. . 20.23) ~~. ® | ® ay sy 
Sivieth eon: 269, 893 79, 887 7, 858 5,786 93, 066 _ , SERB k. Fc RS 53. 6.21) 121.17) 9. 60. 6. 88 
1 For December data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 1 For December endor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 1952. . March 1952, All averages based on receiving money payments, 
3 Excludes States that either made no vensty payaeente See median) same Ss vendor payments for medical both. Averages for general assistance 
See teonc ie we can payments. the special t of public not computed here because of eoacee Ceeke © pene <= ee 
$e fallen sapuccens pesmaside imate edineut ederal par- piel TS gh Of = aan 
tpetion types of public assistance, Figures represent payments 
all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Newt, made without F 
New Jersey, Utah, a and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf oF did hot topert puch payments en ee 
of recipients of the specia] types of public assistance, beg oF OS Se Sapees Bae Be 
‘N Cape teh aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 3 No program for sid to the permanently and ly disabled. 
§ Data not a {Av crage paymeat computed on bese tcluding pagubende for serviced, peb- 
Seer ee coereeee patk Sete petted Gand on well on gayenenio tex corviens vided before the pooled fund was estab! 
provided mon 





* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





(Continued from page 19) 


Child Care Services—An Underly- 

ing Philosophy.” Child Welfare, 

New York, special issue, Feb. 1952, 

pp. 2-9. 35 cents. 

Keatinc, Val M. “ADC Demands 
Our Study.” Child Welfare, New 
York, Vol. 31, Mar. 1952, p. 9 ff. 
35 cents. 

Urges that the current program 
be carefully examined and evaluat- 
ed and that suggestions for im- 
provement take the place of de- 
structive criticism. 


MANNERING, JOHN W. Incapacita- 
tion as a Cause of Dependency in 
the Aid to Dependent Children 
Program: A Study of Administra- 
tive Experience in Wisconsin. 
Madison: State Department of 
Public Welfare, Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance, July 1, 1951. 88 
Pp. Processed. 

Norman, SHERWOOD. The Detention 
of Children in Michigan: A Study 


Bulletin, May 1952 


Requested by the Michigan Pro- 
bate Judges Association. New 
York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1952. 79 pp. 
The types of facilities available 
for detention of children in the 
State, the care given in these facili- 
ties, and the advisability of estab- 
lishing regional detention homes. 
WEEKS, GENEvIEVE C. “A Study of 
ADC Children Living with Rela- 
tive in Loco Parentis.” Public 
Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Vol. 62, Jan. 1952, pp. 15-19. 


Health and Medical Care 


CAMPBELL, RITA RICARDO, and CaMP- 
BELL, W. GLENN. “Compulsory 
Health Insurance: The Economic 
Issues.” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 
66, Feb. 1952, pp. 1-24. $1.25. 

Currton, C. STANLEY. “Report on 
Old People in Minnesota Nursing 
Homes.” Minnesota Welfare, St. 


Paul, Vol. 7, Dec. 1951, pp. 10-13. 

Hanton, JonN J. Principles of Pub- 
lic Health Administration. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 
1950. 506 pp. $6. 

“The Second International Geron- 
tological Congress: Public Health 
Aspects in Brief.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, Feb. 
1952, pp. 127-141. 55 cents. 
Summaries of 24 papers present- 

ed at the meeting held in St. Louis 

in September 1951. 

“Sickness Beneficiaries in 1950-51.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 13, 
Feb. 1952, pp. 30-35. 


“Sickness Insurance—When a Rail- 
road Employee Becomes Il.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 13, 
Feb. 1952, pp. 26-29. 
Summarizes the experience of 

two claimants to show how the sick- 

ness insurance program works. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1952) 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] : 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— J pry ad 1952 nage 1951 
sa f Sfttes Total 
am 
Total ? Children 
amount Number Nembet ; 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 

Total...... eae ee 594,042 | 2,050,853 | 1,531,121 |$45, 275, 761 $76. 22 $22. 08 +0.1 +0.3 —8.9 —5.4 
Total, 52 States #..._............- 594,011 | 2,050,742 | 1,531,041 | 45, 274, 247 76. 22 22. 08 +.1 +3 —8.9 —5.4 
EE Se a 18, 285 65, 018 50, 895 639, 670 34. 98 9. 84 +.5 +.7 —3.1 +10 
Alaska... .. teadabedswucetabel enenstis * 723 2, 291 , 662 52, 712 72.91 23.01 +14 +2.1 +8.9 +17.5 
eee 3, 492 12, 979 9, 680 254, 749 72. 95 19. 63 —1.7 ~1.6 —18.0 —33.9 
Arkansas... odabubbshcanpdndbdoeded 13,371 48, 889 37, 395 513, 158 38. 10. 50 +.2 +26 —28.1 —33.8 
heen duSakdiwocindndpiaida (il 55, 228 172, 377 129,406 | 6, 359, 036 115. 14 36. 89 (4) se —26 43.4 
SS See eeatanstntl 5, 189 19, 053 14, 397 510, 791 98. 26. 81 —.2 =.3 —7.3 —.8 
Oemmectiont....................----+- 4, 913 16, 032 11, 631 525, 741 107.01 32.79 —2.5 —33 ~123 ~121 
WATE... ...---------------------- 706 2, 728 2, 090 57, 046 80. 20. 91 +1.3 +.8 +2.6 +151 
District of Columbia... .........----- 2, 043 8, 350 6, 489 , 205 98. 00 23. 98 —.3 -,2 ~&% +18 
Mitindcadebiddweccccecauacese 17, 897 57, 566 42, 792 811, 215 45. 33 14.09 —4.3 —4.0 —38.1 -—43.8 
ne 21, 381 71, 090 54, 535 | 1,065, 535 49. 84 14.99 +1.9 +1.9 +19.0 +27.7 
EEN St Faget De 3, 247 12, 037 9, 375 318 83. 87 22. 62 —.3 +.1 -121 —17.0 
SD aindiiie delknkivroenbanidpsen seth 2, 203 7, 678 5, 671 246, 807 112. 03 32. 14 +1.0 +10 ~124 —6.5 
didnt crebtiueicscbdicetecdess 22, 967 81, 896 60,719 | 2, 560, 661 111. 49 31.27 +.8 +.8 -2.7 +10.7 
ntndcatucebcisimengabesuscucts 8, 523 28, 425 21, 004 570, 235 66. 91 20. 06 —11 —.9 —22.7 —21.2 
i ieedinbastadesadcresesemibencents 5, 298 18, 607 13,849 | * 530, 599 100. 15 28. 52 +18 +2.2 +2.2 +4.7 
eae 4,312 15, 300 11, 591 399, 802 92. 72 26. 13 —.4 +.2 —16.5 —5,2 
Steir ae ES 20, 633 73, 036 53, 844 864, 700 41.91 11. 84 —1L1 -1.0 —13.9 -%1 
NES ae 21, 836 79, 597 59,192 | 1,315,382 60. 24 16. 53 (*) +.8 17,7 —.4 
hEinwunciinwacan cast F 4, 458 15, 462 11, 208 326, 266 73. 19 21.10 +.2 +.1 i | —22 
ions nivwtinennchsstindtamasiih 5, 124 19, 767 15, 083 434, 708 84. 84 21.99 +.8 +.6 —19.2 ~13.3 
SRS | ae 13, 162 43, 31,875 | 1, 535, 433 116. 66 35. 43 +.3 +.6 —2.1 +3.2 
I Rts Media  Ectinw ania 24, 875 80, 503 57, 2, 406, 472 96. 74 29. 89 +.7 +1.5 —3.2 +5.9 
inn kalinicwrensdidmene<cti 7, 903 26, 516 20, 180 778, 213 98. 47 29. 35 +1.3 +.4 af +8.4 
ein saiiedbideksincnhionewseth 10, 280 38, 866 29, 885 270, 847 26. 35 6.97 +1.0 +.9 —47 +35.6 
M OS See 22, 392 75, 935 55,886 | 1, 167, 805 52.15 15. 38 —.9 9 —9.8 —9.6 
ican bck cbteesanscsbanseok 2, 373 8, 292 6, 146 204, 973 86. 38 24.72 —.5 -3 —31 —-2.7 
SE RT eS 2, 853 9, 570 7, 028 254, 782 89. 30 26. 62 —.3 =.6 —19.0 —11.7 

8 A il al AN AD Set $ 111 80 1,514 (’) (7) i) (?) iu) 
ae 1,445 4, 990 3, 648 151, 043 104.53 30. 27 —1.8 at @ —13.7 = 34:6 
0 Ee 5, 149 17, 240 13, 045 518, 289 100. 66 30. 06 +.5 +1.0 —2.7 +5.6 
ERS: 5, 18, 390 14, 117 274, 619 51.73 14. 93 +.1 +.8 —3.0 —15.9 
TN ocr ce sata anes wonewe 53, 208 179, 840 128, 263 | 6,015, 794 113. 06 33. 45 —.2 «4 —3.9 =—.4 
NN le dial neiioatl 16, 944 60, 910 47, 126 793, 683 46. 84 13. 03 +.4 +1.0 +4.8 +10.0 
i ntbdbssosaccdh<abddsotcod 1, 653 5, 877 4, 158, 121 95. 66 26. 91 +.2 +3.2 —10.0 —17.8 
| SO SRR Ee ee 13, 574 49, 936 37, 579 983, 820 72. 48 19. 70 —.4 +.7 -8.3 —15.0 
ited <peccoccandadvevetes 20, 342 68, 044 51, 288 | 1, 434, 338 70. 51 21. 08 —.6 —.5 —6.2 —6.3 
iaebeeesevascocnceceaweseseus 3, 411 11, 450 8, 597 357, 874 104. 92 31. 26 +1.2 +1.9 —15.0 —12.2 
Pennsylvania. .......... ANOS Mee 32, 921 119, 972 89,576 | 2,900,092 88. 09 24.17 —2.3 —.7 —%.1 —27.4 
SESS ae Se 17, 920 54, 40, 467 164, 734 9.19 3.02 +7.9 +7.7 +57.2 +71.6 
sa 3, 357 11, 272 8 134 324, 019 96, 52 28. 75 (®) +.8 —37 +4.6 
South Carolina... ................-.- 6, 507 24, 269 18, 831 310, 516 47.72 12.79 +.6 (6) —3.3 +33.9 
its onion cmceuiannauancanee 2, 619 8, 491 6, 350 183, 848 70. 20 21. 65 +1.0 +2.8 +1.6 +5.8 
SE isnt dbpdpancccedinnscouduis 20, 726 74, 630 55, 955 997, 546 48. 13 13. 37 —.2 +.1 —14.8 —14.0 
at a Raa Fe 16, 231 62, 954 46, 989 801, 178 49. 36 12.73 (‘5 +.6 —15.9 —4,2 
ia sy lint ie as Sa 2, 953 10, 272 7, 616 323, 030 109. 39 31. 45 —1.0 +.8 —9.9 +6.8 
Bi titciatdpenndenans kasdendods 1,019 3, 543 2, 734 54, 284 53. 27 15. 32 +1.3 +1.1 —17 —18 
Virgin Islands *................-..... 230 7 624 Se ees Oe 
Se tRtiet talk thick dna Tionaeeas 7,7 29, 007 22, 055 406, 070 52. 24 14. 00 +.5 +1.7 =—&7 —4.8 
risk di didn cocnacidisosaciin 9,17 30, 543 22, 196 950, 109 103. 58 31.11 +1.2 +.9 —18.7 —36.1 
skeen nnansdnascenentoes 16, 878 62, 099 48,066 | 1,021, 765 60. 54 16. 45 +.3 +7.6 —7.2 —3.7 
__ SSRRNRRRRSR ERISA 8, 434 28, 489 20, 950 958, 412 113. 64 33. 64 +.9 +2.3 —5.7 +5.2 
Jacedsace mittiditinkh wéwewniiws 568 2, 054 1, 545 57, 462 101.17 27. 98 +2.9 +3.7 —11.0 —11.2 

i 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 
ed og administered without Federal participation. All data sub- 
ject to re 

2 Includes as Sy the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

+ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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° — cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipient® 

uarterly. 
7 * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, — 
mig payments of $92, 209 from general assistance funds were made to 2,861 
& 


milies. 
* Estimated. 






















































































Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, February 19521 
F ebruary 1952} {Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such payments) 
such payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Percentage change 
Payments to from uary Num- January 1952 February 195) 
Number recipients Tm State ber of in— in— 
State of cases Total Aver- ~ascelial 
recipients amount age Nam spends 

amtaph Average | Number | Amount Amount Amount 
Sah aa 131, 779 | $6,097, 622 $46. 27 +2.6 +2.7 Total *___|336, 000 |$15, 903,000 | $47.31 —0.9 —14) —20.1 — 189 
Alabama..___._____- 8, 524 190, 036 22. 29 =.9 ay" Alt........ 128 3,126 | 24.42 5.8 9) +255) +365 
Colorado...........- 3, 621 185, 748 51.30 +2.0 +2.2 Alaska..._. 84 4,082 | 48.60] () () —24.3 +12 
Delaware... ....._.__| 129 5, 624 43. 60 =,§ =-16 | Afm..-.... 1, 062 42,546) 40.06) —5.3) —5.8| —27.7) —2%) 
Dist. of Col_____._. } 1, 268 68, 504 54.10 +.8 +13 Ark. 4._....| 2,468 32, 13.19} —1.4| —16| —42 21 
cede sac x. 1,140 53, 166 46. 64 +.1 +15 Calif_......| 32,011 | 1,471,166 | 45.96) —25| -—14| —98 =,5 
SD stasesidintactpet ioc 790 41, 242 52. 21 +.8 +L 1 Colo....... 2, 242 95,148 | 42.44) +65) +64) —-53.9] —537 
a ee | 2, 532 109, 569 43. 27 +4.9 ~~ Conn...... 54,050 | §217,901 | 53.80) +24) +13) —65 +37 
Neer eae 2, 623 133, 981 51.08 +.8 +.7 L.......- 922 37, 40.383) +.1|) —2.5| —17.4 89 
Louisiana......_._.- 14, 515 569, 519 39. 24 +.8 +L 1 D.C......-| — 664 30,334 | 64.72) +14] +11] -37.5) —335 
Maryland__._.._.... 2, 583 122, 612 7.47 +.4 +.3 | a a a Shaeennn) Mannsltl 
Massachusetts- -___- 8, 846 231,873 60.16 +14.7 +16.2 70 17. 76 —.8 +13) +62 +134 
Michigan. ........- 1, 098 66, 318 60. 40 +3.8 +5.3 54.04) —3.7 +.4)—-50.5| —45 
Mississippi_.__...... 782 15, 465 19.78 +56.0 +5.8 37.09 | —1.2 +1.5 | —50.9 — 47. 
Missouri_.........-- 10, 743 497, 151 46. 28 +2.0 +19 57.89 | —13]) -—13/—-22.5| —tMy 
Montana._..._..__._ 1,078 ; 55.51 +2.1 +2.0 30.38 | —21) —11.9|) 117) —I05 
New Jersey...._.... 1, 247 73,806 | 659.26) +17.3) +20.4 33.54) —.4) —31] ~39) +2) 
New Mexico......_. 2, 000 78, 992 39. 50 +1.2 +12 47.70 —.3 +2.4 | —21.3 —18.2 
New York......_._. 29,088 | 1,784,140 61. 34 +1.7 +15 24.99 | +3.4 +6.1 | —12.7 51 
North Carolina... _- 4,354) 118,643) 27.25) +1.7 +19 38.38) +.6) +.8) +29) +38) 
North Dakota..__._- 615 37, 592 61.13 +10 +7.0 42.97 | —2.9 —5.2 | —15.5 —199 
4, 607 204, 828 44. 46 +3.0 +3.0 45.75 | +2.7 —.9| —42.1 —410 
2,046 59,760 29.21 +11.1 +11.6 51.91 | —1.9 —6.9 | —23.0 ad 
1, 727 117, 516 68.05 +2.9 +3.1 47.66 | +1.1 +.3 9 +1 
9, 498 422,177 44. 45 +.8 +2.2 52.31 | +1.0 —13] —10.0 —30 
3, 579 32, 844 9. 18 +10.8 +10.4 12. 66 —.3 —.8 | +115 +H? 
198 12, 810 64.70 +3.7 +6.7 30. 33 —1.4 —19 | —24.4 —-%.2 
3, 925 124, 741 31. 78 +3.6 +3.6 33.73 | —9.5 —4.8 | —29.1 —313 
160 6, 471 40. 44 +111 +113 38. 52 —.8 +.3| —12.5 —42 
1, 558 89, 064 67.17 —.4 +16 34. 48 0 —2.0)—30.1 |) 10; 
191 7, 892 41. 32 —1.0 —11 41.62} —7.1 —17| —116 — 10.0 
25 Set ER hats Be ab my +3 mj == 
2, 918 98, 107 33.62} +3.9 +4.6 1.74) —4.7| -—23/—738| —T0 
5, 358 327, 861 61.19 +.4 —.4 72.7: —1.3 —17| —17.9 317 
2, 039 66, 32. 63 +13.8 +27.2 e 2 19.55 | +3.9 +6.2 | —41.3 —31.0 
891 57, 654 64.71 +2.5 +3.8 ae 625 28,120 | 44.99) —43 —3.0 | —35.4 —4 
483 25, 53.01 +.8 +.1 Ohio __._.| 20, 762 842,546 | 40.58 +.2 —.3 | —16.6 —2.0 
i a 11 6, 000 86, 095 (4) (4) —14 (4) -221 
pee] abit |. Sartes| Bar| 28] = 8| es] Se 
. 5 iti , : = P ee eS: hee el 20, 86 1, 061, 1 50.8 —1. -. _ —4.1 

1 or definition of terms see the Budetin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in a. » So" » VOL, = = ra pe: 
italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the Social P.R....--| 2,7 18, 444 6. 82 8.3 5.8 56.1 57.5 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. R.L.... 4, 472 272,303 | 60.91} —5.1 -3.7| —8.0 +24 
ee ee  eoeeeen. 4 Saae 2.318| 39,302) 1696] +.2| +19|-308| 49 
8S. Dak.....| 1,149 32,243 | 28.06 | +26.7 | +32.5| +7.7 +40 
- + 2, 924 Sy 12.72} +3.3 | +141] —7.5 +7.0 
. ae op 1 et 2 RS Se See Meet «cose 
Utah.......| 1,422 81, 183 7.09 +.6 +2.5 | +20.7 +36.2 
ead 31,050 6 GWE 1..cndcdslecacddedisbeniemmelséscdact oossenne 
_ Te >) 4) | ee ee ee Ee 
. SSae 2, 440 66,083 | 27.08 | +6.2| +114] —28.9 ot, i 
Wash...... 9, 875 540,465 | 54.73 | —1.3 —7.5 | —38.3 — 53.6 
Mis Vileoose 3, 841 100,487 | 26.16} —5.4| +11.6 | —387.1 —MA 
Pa ianisas 5, 901 334, 351 56. 66 (#4) +2.9) —12.1 +11 
| 225 10,236 | 45.49 0 —6.3 | —41.3 —41.6 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- | 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey pa ts made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, talization, and burial only. : 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About pel nae we of this total is estimated. 

* Partly ted. ' 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases recei cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 5 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, © 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. j 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

© Includes 5,357 cases and payments of $156,744 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

1 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,780 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,689 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

i3 Estimated, 

18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Program Operations 


public assistance are reflected 

in the changes from February 
to March in the number of recipients 
or the amounts of payments under 
the assistance programs. Totals for 
the Nation changed less than 0.5. 
percent for each type of assistance 
except aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled; the total number of 
recipients and total payments under 
that program were slightly more than 
2 percent larger than in February. 

The number of recipients of old- 
age assistance continued to drop. The 
decrease of about 5,200 was smaller, 
however, than in any month but one 
since October 1950, when the case- 
load started its continuous decline. 
The caseload for general assistance 
went down for the second month, 
after an upturn from October 1951 
through January. The number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children rose slightly as in January 
and February, but the increase of 
2564 families aided in Puerto Rico 
accounted for most of the net na- 
tional increase of 2,692 families. 
Puerto Rico’s assistance rolls for the 
categorical programs increased about 
10-15 percent; the changes repre- 
sented a further step in the continu- 
ing progress in meeting need since 
October 1950, when Federal financial 
participation for the Island’s pro- 
sTams became available. 

For the jurisdictions other than 
Puerto Rico, March changes in the 
rolls for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 


N O MAJOR developments in 


Social Security in Review 








blind varied in direction and size, but 
the contrasts were less marked than 
they often are. In old-age assistance 
the changes from February were less 
than 1 percent in 44 States and less 
than 2 percent in the other States. 
In aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind, caseloads changed 
less than 1 percent in 33 States. The 
largest State changes were a decrease 
of 2.7 percent in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in Connecticut and an in- 
crease of 3.9 percent in recipients of 
aid to the blind in New Mexico. In 
the States with the largest genera! 
assistance programs, March changes 
in caseloads were similarly small. In 
other States, much larger percentage 
changes in both general assistance 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled represented relatively 
small numerical increases or de- 
creases. 

For aid to dependent children, aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and general assistance the 
month’s changes in total payments 
to recipients corresponded closely 
with the changes in the total number 
of cases aided. There were small in- 
creases in payments for aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled and a 
small decrease for general assistance. 
In old-age assistance, however, total 
payments rose slightly despite the 
small decline in the number of recipi- 
ents; in aid to the blind, the number 
of recipients rose 0.1 percent and 
total payments dropped by the same 
percentage. The total expenditure for 
payments to recipients under all pro- 


grams, $192.7 million, was about 
$300,000 more than in the preceding 
month. , 

Recipients of assistance in a few 
low-income States have benefited 
recently from increases in the pro- 
ceeds from certain taxes that are 
earmarked for assistance and from 
the fact that caseloads have been 
below agency estimates. Assistance 
agencies in these States have in- 
creased the amounts allowed for cer- 
tain budget items, increased the per- 
cent of need met, or raised the maxi- 
mum payment. In some instances, 
the revised policies are applied over 
a period of months as cases are re- 
viewed under regular schedules. In 
such States, therefore, only part of 
the increase in payments is shown in 
any one month. New Mexicd,’in con- 
trast, made several policy revisions 
effective in March. 


FOUR AND ONE-HALF MILLION persons 
were receiving monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program at the end of March—an 
increase of 36,400 from the number 
of beneficiaries a month earlier. Their 
benefits amounted to $159.3 million. 

Old-age benefits showed the great- 
est numerical increase (16,300) , while 
benefits to children increased by 8,600 
and widow’s or widower’s benefits by 
6,100. When the benefits are mea- 
sured as a percentage of those in 
current-payment status at the end 
of February, the increases range from 
1.5 percent for widow’s or widower’s 
benefits to 0.7 percent for old-age 
benefits and 0.6 percent for wife’s or 
husband’s benefits. 








Retired workers.and their.depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—numbered 3.1 million and 
made up 68 percent of all benefici- 
aries. Their monthly benefits, which 
totaled $114.7 million, represented 72 
percent of all monthly benefits paid 
under the program for March. As a 
proportion of all beneficiaries, retired 
workers and their dependents have 
increased about 5 percent since 
August 1950—the last month before 
the liberalized eligibility provisions 
under the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act became effective. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 177,700 individuals, about 
500 more than in February. Almost 
238,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded in the January-March quar- 
ter, 8,500 more than in the preceding 
quarter but only about half the num- 
ber awarded in January-March 1951. 
The decline from the first quarter of 
1951 occurred chiefly in awards to 
retired workers and their dependents. 
Benefit awards made to aged widows 
or widowers numbered 25,000—an 
increase of 5 percent from the previ- 
ous record number awarded in the 
first quarter of 1951. Awards of all 
other types of survivor monthly bene- 
fits were slightly lower than in the 
January-March 1951 quarter. 

Lump-sum death payments awarded 
in the January-March quarter num- 
bered 121,200 and represented a 6- 
percent increase from the previous 
record total established in the first 
quarter of 1951. The average num- 
ber of lump-sum awards per deceased 
worker reached a new low figure of 
1.026. The average lump-sum amount 
per worker represented in the awards 
was $137, about the same as in the 
two preceding quarters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG workers cov- 
ered. by the State unemployment in- 
surance programs continued to de- 
cline in March. Though March was a 
longer workmonth than February, the 
rise in the claims loads brought about 
by this factor was more than offset 
by seasonal gains in scattered indus- 
tries. As a result, initial claims 
dropped 4.0 percent to 835,600, and 
weeks of unemployment claimed. 
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Selected current statistics 
: [Corrected to May 6, 1952] 





























fa Calendar year 
Item March | February | March 
1952 1952 1951 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

Re a ea 61, 518 61, 838 62, 884 63, 090 

EEE Tee oe Ep 59, 714 59, 752 60,179 61, 005 59, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?_}_.........}......--.---]--- sec cl] ee 35, 164 
Covered by State unemployment insurance ?.} 35, 400 34, 400 34, 296 34, 838 32, 771 

SPER ciicbnhinstr btitinosaers<ccnenpnntl 1, 804 2, 086 2, 147 1,879 3,142 

Personal Income ¢ (in —— seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

Se OE EEE TS SC 0 a ea $257.8 $258. 3 $242.8 $251.1 8 
Employees’ income *_.........................- 177.0 177.0 163. 5 169. 2 145.8 
Proprietors’ and rental income -..-.-..........-- 47.4 48.6 47.2 48.9" 40 
Personal interest income and dividends ........- 20.6 19.9 19.5 20. 0° 19.3 
RES Rian Set ees a 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.3 24 
Ren oe hie ener a per nee oS: 7.7 7.6 6.8 6.9 6.5 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses- 1.0 1.1 1.5 1.2 22 
Miscellaneous income payments * __..._......_- 2.2 2.2 1.9 2.6 45 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: "! 

Number (in thousands). ................-...- 4, 512 4, 476 9 OND Ncwetontiedsnal mecee 
Amount (in i aa an TESS. $159, 332 $158, 172 | $137,250 | $1, 884, 531 | $1, 018, 149 
Average primary benefit. ..............-..----- £42.10 £42. 1 POY 2 eee veh SS. ee 

Awards 1. thousands): 
 eELF EROS LER EERIE Pee ey eee 78 77 148 1, 336 RB 
room tet le aetiwibdancdetendabences $2, 526 $2, 566 $4, 734 $42, 282 $26, 24 

Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands)__...................- 836 870 693 10, 836 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) - 5, 145 5, 483 3, 996 q 78, 64 

Weeks compensated (in thousands)_- Bee. 4, 674 4,815 3, 552 41, 599 67, 80 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) -- inhiinasll 1,113 1, 146 807 797 1,35 

Benefits paid (in millions) %_..................-.. $102 $105 $72 $840 $1, 37% 

Average weekly payment for total unemployment_...| $22. 41 $22. 44 $20. 67 $21.08 $20.78 

Public Assistance 

Recipients (in ni 
CR e GINNN ono | sein. e sks cnccnse 2, 680 2, 685 | ones és 
Aid to py children: 

Mc Sma hceddimediids Mniaion dink 597 504 | ees See 

RRS SF NT CeCe eae 1, 540 1, 531 i SBR: woccou 
Ald to the perma anently an d totally disabled___- 135 132 80 Ca a canealll 
Aid to tly and to elle OE eee ee i 
caeaDucadhaam. cama: 335 36} 412 frs22 a 

Average payments: 

Sia tapondent talitvens (pat taialigh aaa “hes |  “fege| “fe (Oo 

to ren (per RS eres ° . 4 Joeccccsuecde ‘i 

TEES EM SES RR 49.78 49. 83 "Se: 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled... ___. 46.15 46. 27 BEOO lecisccdtadas 

Gr I ccnndctsccchanbusnectecensasds 47.34 47.29 Ee SS ee 

1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 

the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly assistance programs and general assistance. 

empl t figures represent specific week and an- * Includes old and survivors insurance bene 

——$. represent pa : oa, Detedits; ¥ mB non Ramee on a re 

° ts; Vv eterans’ and com 
by the ‘Bureau Old-Age and Sur- men’s compensation; State and eas cane 


mares Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
a 
3 ys 4) eateries Security, 


De 
raya the Office of Business Economics, De- 
semeaan of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ ao which includes pay of 
Federal civilian.and military personnel in all areas. 
5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- 
tributions from the self-employed excluded oon 
total but not deducted from proprietors’ incom 
* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
‘leave pay, and 


pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and rela’ 
programs, 


which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, fell off 6.2 percent to 
5,145,400. 

In an average week in March, 
1,112,800 unemployed workers—2.9 


ment insurance and 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

®* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

%® Includes payments —, the Government life 
insurance, national service and mili- 
tary and naval insurance procrams the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, busines 

transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen, 


“ Benefit in current- Aig me me status is subject to 
no deduction or —, to 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

2 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


percent fewer than in February—re- 
ceived benefit checks. The average 





ploy: 
temporary disability benefits; — 


eduction of fixed amount © 
t; calen- 





worker’s check for total unemploy- | 
ment was $22.41—3 cents less than 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Medical Services ! 
in the Old-Age Assistance Program 


The experiences of the States in making determinations of 
permanent and total disability under the new program for aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled and in devising proce- 
dures for making payments to the suppliers of medical services 
with Federal financial participation, as authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950, have focused attention 


sharply on the health problems of assistance recipients. 


The 


importance in all assistance programs of medical care to restore 
disabled persons to self-dependence whenever possible becomes 


increasingly evident. 


Because problems inherent in the ad- 


ministration of medical assistance are of such widespread con- 
cern, the Bureau of Public Assistance is issuing in the near 
future a summary report of a study made in 1946 on the medical 


aspects of public assistance administration. 


The following 


article, based on detailed information reported by 20 States, 
summarizes on one of the chapters in that report. 


followed varying practices in pro- 

viding medical services for assist- 
ance recipients. They may provide 
medical care for a recipient by in- 
cluding an amount for such care in 
his assistance payment or by making 
payment directly to the medical prac- 
titioner or agency supplying the serv- 
ice. The funds for medical care may 
come from the program through 
which the recipient gets maintenance 
assistance, from another assistance 
program, or from both. The cost of 
the care provided may be met in one 
payment, either prepaid or postpaid, 
or it may be met in installments. 
Different types of medical services 
may be provided through different 


_—--- 


*Division of Program Statistics and An- 
alysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. The 
article is adapted from Part II of the re- 
port, Medical Care in Public Assistance, 
1946 (Public Assistance Report No. 16). 
Part I of the report (issued in October 
1948) consists of 21 separate documents— 
“Introduction to State Reports” and “State 
Reports Nos. 1-20).” Part II summarizes 
the findings of the study, both for 20 
States that kept detailed records for 6 
months on the types, volume, and cost of 
Services supplied to individual cases in 
each assistance program and for 22 addi- 
tional States that provided some informa- 
tion on the administrative aspects of 
Medical assistance at the State level, 


Pisiowe assistance agencies have 
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payment methods and from the funds 
of different assistance programs. 

In a 6-month period in 1946, 20 
States! undertook to record informa- 
tion from a sample of assistance 
cases on the volume and cost of all 
the medical care provided, by type of 
service, program funds, and payment 
method. The data relate to care pro- 
vided from assistance funds. Reports 
from local agencies participating in 
the study indicate that in some local- 
ities the recipients also received cer- 
tain types of services, without charge 
to the assistance funds. These serv- 
ices were provided by public hospitals 
and clinics, private health agencies. 
service clubs, churches, county physi- 


1Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
For 13 States the data included in the 
sample are representative of the entire 
State or of selected portions of the State. 
In seven States, the data cannot be re- 
garded as representing more than the 
counties participating in the study. (The 
sampling procedure is described in Ap- 
pendix II of the report.) It should be re- 
cognized that, if the data represented 
State-wide operations in all States, the 
averages, percentage distributions, and 
ratios would be different for some States 
and the State rankings would be modified 


by Rutu Waite * 


cians, or private practitioners. In 
some of the States, the amount of 
care provided to recipients and not 
paid for by assistance agencies is 
known to have been substantial in 
certain areas not included in. the 
sample—Cook County, Ill., and Hud- 
son County, N. J., for example. 

Assistance funds were used to pay 
for physicians’ services in all States. 
Such funds were commonly supple- 
mented, usually on the physician’s 
recommendation, by drugs, hospitali- 
zation, bedside nursing services, pros- 
thetic devices, and other types of 
care. Although dental services were 
included in most State medical care 
plans, they comprised a small part 
of total medical assistance. Agencies 
in most of the 20 States provided, in 
some measure, all the types of serv- 
ices enumerated, either “as needed” 
or in specified circumstances or emer- 
gencies. Care in nursing or convales- 
cent homes was provided by most 
States for some recipients. 

Though there may have been sig- 
nificant changes since 1946 in the 
content of the medical care provided 
by certain States, the information in 
the study on the relative number of 
recipients receiving services and on 
the proportions receiving specified 
types of services probably reflects the 
current situation in most States rea- 
sonably well. 

The cost of medical services has, of 
course, risen greatly in the past few 
years. According to unpublished data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of retail prices for moderate- 
income families in selected large 
cities, these costs rose by 26 percent 
between December 1946 and Decem- 
ber 1951. The cost of physicians’ 
services and drugs increased one- 
sixth. The greatest rise was in hos- 
pital rates, which in 1951 were 67 
percent higher than in 1946. 

There is little information to indi- 
cate whether costs of medical care 
for recipients of assistance have risen 








as fast as or faster than the BLS 
index indicates. For aged recipients 
and for general assistance cases the 
relatively heavy weight of hospital 
costs in the total expenditures for 
medical care may have resulted in an 
increase in the cost per assistance 
case that is greater than the 26- 
percent rise shown by the index. 
Information from a number of State 
agencies indicates that the cost of 
nursing-home care has also increased 
substantially during recent years. 
This item also heavily weights the 
figures in the States that supply a 
substantial amount of this type of 
care. Despite these changes since 
1946, the data from the 20 States are 
useful for the light they throw on 
comparative State expenditures for 
different types of medical services. 
During the 6 months covered by 
the study, about 2 in 5 of the recipi- 


Chart 1.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases receiving medical services, 20 


ents of old-age assistance, whose 
average age was about 75, received 
some medical services from the assist- 
ance funds of the 20 States (chart 1). 
The fact that recipients in different 
States do not have equal opportunity 
to obtain medical assistance is shown 
by the range—from 84 percent in 
Maine to 6 percent in West Virginia 
—in the proportion of cases receiving 
services. Half or more of the aged 
recipients in five States, and from 
two-fifths to one-half in an addi- 
tional five States, received medica] 
care. On the other hand, services 
were made gvailable to less than one- 
fourth of the recipients in the four 
lowest States. 


2Including North Dakota, where the per- 
centage would be 98 if cases receiving a 
routine allowance of $1 a month for phy- 
sicians’ services and $1 for drugs were 
included. 


States, during a 6-month period in 1946 ' 
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1Based on number of different cases re- 2Excludes cases receiving only routine 
ceiving assistance during 6-month period. monthly allowances of $1 for physicians’ 
Data for entire State or selected counties services and $1 for drugs. 
in State. 
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Physicians’ Services 


Assistance -cases receiving physi- 
cians’ services ——The relative number 
of old-age assistance cases? who were 
receiving physicians’ services, the 
average number of visits per case, 
and the average cost per visit are 
shown in table 1 for each of the 20 
States. Included as physicians’ visits 
are all home, office, hospital, and 
clinic visits for which costs were met 
from assistance funds. More than 
one-fourth of the recipients had at 
least one such visit during the 6 
months covered by the study. In five 
States more than one-third of the 
cases, and in eight States from one- 
fourth to one-third, saw a doctor at 
least once during the period. The 
proportions ranged among the States 
from 44 percent of the old-age as- 
sistance caseload in Indiana to less 
than 4 percent in West Virginia and 
0.1 percent in South Carolina. 

The 17.6 percent shown for North 
Dakota represents only the recipients 
for whom money for this purpose was 
included in the budget on a postpay- 
ment basis. Probably a relatively 
large number of the other recipients, 
whose budgets included only routine 
amounts for medical care, saw their 
physician one or more times during 
the 6 months. From one-third to one- 
half of the recipients in this State 
probably had such services. 

Although the States showed ex- 





tremely wide variations in the pro- | 
portion of cases receiving physicians’ — 


visits, there was a considerable de- 
gree of uniformity in the average 
number of visits per patient receiving 
such visits. In the 20 States combined, 
recipients seeing a doctor had an 


3In this article, “case” is used in the 
sense in which it is customarily used in 
the field of public assistance—namely, the 
person or persons receiving assistance. 


While “recipient” and “case” are practic- 


ally synonymous in old-age assistance, 
“case” is used chiefly here because in 
some instances a case may include an ad- 


ditional person or persons who are essen- ' 
tial to the recipient's well-being. Another — 


distinction should be kept in mind. “As- 
sistance cases” or “cases receiving assis- 
tance” refer to the entire caseload. When 
the data refer specifically to recipients 
receiving medical services, however, the 
terms used are “cases receiving medical 
services,” “medical care cases,” “cases fe- 
ceiving hospitalization,” and similar vari- 
ants. 
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average of 7.2 visits in the 6 months 
—about one visit a month. For 10 
States in the middie of the range the 
averages were from 6.5 to 8.5 visits 
per patient. In the five States that 
ranked highest,‘ the averages were 
from 7.5 to 10.4. Maine’s average of 
10.4 visits® reflects an unusually large 
amount of service in some areas, 
though the visits were relatively rare 
in other areas that had few physi- 
cians in relation to population. 

Cost of physicians’ services —The 
average cost per physician’s visit in 
the 20 States was $2.53 per medica! 
care case. The differences among 
the States in average costs reflect, in 
general, variations in fee schedules 
for visits or, in the absence of estab- 
lished cost figures, in charges that 
physicians made for needy cases. The 
averages do not include the cost of 
surgery when a separate charge was 
made; they do include in some States 
an unspecified amount for medicines. 

Reports on the estimated amounts 
included in payments to recipients to 
meet medical needs did not always 
list separately the amounts for physi- 
cians’ services and for medicines. 
Moreover, bills presented by physi- 
cians did not always show separately 
the charge for drugs dispensed or 
administered. The inclusion of medi- 
cines accounts in part for the rela- 
tively high averages in Maine ($2.76) 
and Michigan ($2.55). Such costs 
were included in some of the sample 
counties in North Carolina and prob- 
ably in some instances in other 
States. The physicians’ mileage 
charges were included in the amounts 
reported, and variations in rates or in 
the ratio of home visits to total visits 
doubtless affected average costs. 

In general, however, the range in 
costs per visit—from $2.74 in Connec- 
ticut to about $1.30 in Oregon and 
Pennsylvania—reflects differences in 
costs permitted for visits under agen- 
cy policies or charged by physicians 


4Excluding North Dakota, because data 
for that State represent only visits for the 
17.6 percent of assistance cases who re- 
quired visits beyond those that could be 
purchased from routine or estimated al- 
lowances. 

‘Includes visits for which amounts were 
included in the budgets on an estimated 
basis and may represent an overstatement 
of services actually received. 
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Table 1.—Percent of all old-age auaistones cases receiving 
average cost. per case and par. xist Nest, and average number of of els, By State 


during a 6-month period in 



































} 
Cases receiving physicians’ services All eremeanes 
verage 
State ? Percent of | Av number of 
all old-age Average Average Average monthly visits per 
assistan ee a number of cost per cost per assistance 
= aa Ms visits visit case 
— case 6-month 
| period 
Total, 20 States_...... 27.0 $18. 30 7.2 $2.53 | $0. 88 #21 
pO es 43.8 17.40 8.3 2.10 1.36 3.9 
New Hampshire.........- 39.5 15.15 8.0 1.90 1.08 3.4 
ee 6 betes. Wnedddosccee 39.1 13. 64 7.56 1.81 93 3.1 
CC 7S ae 38.1 17. 45 8.9 1,99 1.24 3.8 
PE nce Sonboctho bate 36.3 5 26. 92 10.4 2.76 $1.72 4.0 
Massachusetts..........-- 31.2 14. 56 5.4 2. 58 81 1.8 
et MRR 31.2 19. 62 7.7 2.55 § 2.41 (®) - 
es 30.9 15. 48 7.2 2.16 -80 24 
SN ein 28. 2 14. 80 5.4 2.74 74 1.6 
Po .catiubbtinces 26.2 15.09 7.7 1.95 . 69 2.1 
— De eielinnde 25.3 8. 16 6.1 134 38 1.7 
Se re aes ee 24.7 14. 23 6.9 2. 07 é 18 
Wrenites et ae 0 24. 5 17.15 7.2 2.39 76 1.9 
North Dakota ?__..-.--.-- 17.6 22. 53 15,2 1.38 .70 (®) 
th aa 17.6 M4. 91 9.3 1.31 47 1.7 
SS ES 15.6 13. 12 4.9 2.68 37 8 
New Merxico.............- 13. 2 11. 83 5.5 2.14 -23 8 
North Carolina..........- | &.8 5 30. 34 7.3 2. 64 5.48 (®) 
West Virginia............ | 3.8 15.17 7.9 1.91 .10 eS 
South Carolina....-.----- 1 *) @*) Pa (19) 
} 
1 Includes clinic visit: and hospital visits if a * Data not available. 


separate charge was made for such visits; does not 
include cost of surgery when charged separately. 

2 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

3 Based on number of different cases receiving 
assistance during 6-month period. 

417 States. 

5 Includes cost of some drugs supplied by physi- 
cians. 


in the various States and localities 
and, to some extent, the use of low- 
cost clinic services. In Connecticut, 
for example, agency cost figures pro- 
vided $2 for office calls; $3 for the 
first patient for home calls and $2 
for each additional patient in the 


‘family; and $4 for night calls. In 


Pennsylvania the maximums were $1 
for a visit to a physician’s office and 
$2 for home visits if only one patient 
was treated and $3 if two or more 
patients were treated or if the call 
was made at night. Clinic services, 
which were available in some of the 
large cities in Pennsylvania, were 
paid for on the basis of actual cost 
up to a maximum of $1 per visit. 

For the 6-month period the aver- 
age cost per case receiving visits is 
the result of differences among the 
States both in the average number of 
visits per case and in average charges. 
This average cost was $18 for the 20 
States and ranged from less than $15 
to more than $17 in the nine States 
in the middle of the range (table 1). 


7 Represents cases receiving visits for which costs 
were met on a postpayment basis; excludes visits 
with costs met from routine or estimated allowances. 

* Not computed; base too small. 

® Less than $0.005. 

” Less than 0.05 visits. 


The range in average monthly cost 
per assistance case was much wider 
than that in average cost per case 
receiving doctors’ services, since the 
relative number of such cases was an 
additional factor affecting unit cost. 
Per assistance case, five States spent 
more than $1 a month for physicians’ 
visits and seven spent less than 50 
cents. 

Number of visits per assistance 
case.—For comparability with other 
data on medical care, usually given 
on an annual basis, the data on 
physicians’ visits and days in hospital 
were converted to an annual rate. 
The estimated number of visits per 
assistance case during the calendar 
year 1946 ranged from six or more in 
five States to less than one in two of 
the 17 States for which data may be 
computed (table 2). 

Data are lacking on the number of 
visits needed on the average by per- 
sons aged 65 or over in either the 
general population or the assistance 
population. Because persons with dis- 











Table 2:—Estimated average number 

‘physicians’ visits and hospital 

is per old-age assistance case, by 
State, 1946' 
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1 Based on average monthly number of cases re- 
ceiving assistance during 6-month period. 

2 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

3 Includes clinic visits and hospital visits if a 
separate was made for such visits. 

4 Data not available. 

5 Hospitalization not provided from assistance 
funds in New Jersey (most counties), Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. 

* Less than 0.05 visits. 


abling illnesses are more likely than 
able-bodied persons to need assist- 
ance, it may be assumed that recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance require 
more medical care than aged persons 
in the general population. Informa- 
tion on physicians’ visits is available, 
however, in a study by the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care. The 
study showed that, among 8,639 white 
families, individuals aged 65 and 
over had on the average 4.16 physi- 
cians’ visits during a 12-month peri- 
od in 1928-31. Aged persons in fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $1,200 
averaged 3.64 visits during a year, 
and those in families with incomes 
of $10,000 or more had 9.08 visits. 

In seven of the 17 States, the esti- 
mated average number of visits per 
year for recipients of old-age assist- 
ance exceeded the 4.16 average in 
1928-31, and in three other States it 
equaled or exceeded the 3.64 average 
for aged persons in low-income fam- 
ilies. In four States, recipients had 
an average of less than two physi- 


6See Helen Hollingsworth, Margaret C. 
Klem, and Anna Mae Baney, Medical Care 
and Costs in Relation to Family Income, 
Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics Memorandum No. 
51, 2d edition, page 116, May 1947. 
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cians’ visits. Even without definite 
standards against which to measure 
the average number of visits required 
by aged recipients, it is obvious that 
services in some States were extreme- 
ly meager. 

Data on visits for recipients of old- 
age assistance may also be compared 
with those received by aged persons 
under prepayment plans in which the 
subscriber pays a specified amount 
each month for the services provided. 
In 1948, individuals aged 65-69 and 
enrolled in the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York had on the 
average 4.6 visits; those aged 170 
years and over had 4.8 visits. Be- 
cause old-age assistance recipients 
were on the average considerably 
older than the enrollees aged 65 and 


over in the New York plan,’ their 
medical needs were probably greater.’ 
In 1946, the estimated average num- 
ber of physicians’ visits for old-age 
assistance recipients in six States ex. 
ceeded those made for the Health 
Insurance Plan enrollees. For the 
median State the average was 36 
visits. 

Under another prepayment plan, 
that at Trinity Hospital in Little 
Rock, Ark., persons 65 years of age 
and over covered by the plan in 194} 


7New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the aging, No Time 
to Grow Old, 1951, pages 225-226. Less than 
one-fourth of the enrollees (aged 65 or 
over) in the New York plan were at least 
70 years old; more than three-fourths of 
all old-age assistance recipients are aged 
70 or over. 


Chart 2.—Average monthly cost of medical care per old-age assistance case, # 
States, during a 6-month period in 1946 ' 
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MES MEDICAL SERVICE OTHER THAN NURSING HOME CARE 


Cc] NURSING HOME CARE 


1Data for entire State or selected coun- 


ties in State. 
2Excludes routine monthly allowances 


of $1 for physicians’ services and $1 for 
drugs. 
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Chart 3.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases with physicians’ visits, —, aed of visits, 19 States and selected 
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had, on the average, 6.4 physicians’ 
visits a year.8 

In most States, from one-fifth to 
one-third of the aged recipients with 
visits saw their doctors only once 
during the 6 months. All States had 
some cases that required a relatively 
large amount of attention from physi- 
cians. In two-thirds of the States, 
more than 5 percent of the cases re- 
ceiving this type of medical care had 
20 visits or more, and in six of them 
more than 10 percent had as many 
as 20 visits. The six States include 
North Dakota, for which the data 
represent largely service to cases with 
acute illnesses. 

Distribution of assistance cases 
with physicians’ visits, by number of 
visits, shows a fairly uniform pattern 
among the States, as illustrated by 
the data for Connecticut shown in 
chart 3. In both Maine and Texas 
the cost for physicians’ services, usu- 
ally for cases with chronic illnesses, 
was included in the budgets on an 





Margaret C. Klem, “Prepaid Medical 
Care at Trinity Hospital, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, 1941 and 1942,” Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1949, page 10. 
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estimated basis. In Maine, somewhat 
more than one-fourth of the cases 
had 6-7 visits and another fourth 
had 10-14 visits in the 6-month peri- 
od—an indication that amounts were 
included in assistance budgets to 
permit recipients to pay for either 
one or two visits a month. In Texas, 
the concentration of cases at the in- 
tervals of 3 visits and 6-7 visits sug- 
gests that one visit every 2 months 
was budgeted for almost one-fourth 
of the cases, and one visit a month 
for more than one-third. In individ- 
ual cases the actual number of visits 
to a doctor may have been more or 
less than the estimated number 
budgeted. 


Hospitalization 


Assistance cases hospitalized —In 
the 18 States for which such data are 
available, about 1 in 30 of the cases 
was hospitalized at some time in the 
6 months studied.® Some cases had 
more than one spell of hospitaliza- 
tion. There was an extremely wide 

%In a very small proportion of the cases, 


a person essential to the recipient’s well- 
being may have received hospital care. 
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range among the 18 States in the pro- 
portions of assistance cases receiving 
hospitalization. In three States, more 
than 7 percent were hospitalized 
(chart 4). Under the very limited 
medical assistance programs in North 
Carolina and South Carolina, hospi- 
tal costs were paid for only a few 
aged recipients. In the rest of the 18 
States, the range was from less than 
2 percent to 7 percent. Although only 
2.2 percent of the cases in West Vir- 
ginia were hospitalized, they repre- 
sented more than a third of the 
number receiving any type of medical 
service. 

In Maine, Michigan, and New Mex- 
ico, hospital costs were met for rela- 
tively few cases—2.0-2.4 percent. The 
amount provided in Maine was doubt- 
less limited by the admittedly inade- 
quate appropriations for the State’s 
hospital-aid program, expenditures 
for which were included in this study. 
In Michigan a large share of the 
hospital expenses reported was met 
under the locally financed “afflicted- 
adult-hospitalization” program. In 
counties with low fiscal capacity, the 
State agency said, some persons who 
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Chart 4.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases receiving hospitalization, '! average number of days in hospital, and 
average expenditure per case hospitalized, 18 States, during a 6-month period in 1946 
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TOTAL 3.4 26.1 
NDAK. 7.4 40.9 
wyo. 7.4 20.9 
NH. 7.2 28.3 
MINN. 5.9 22.1 
KANS. 4.8 23.1 
MASS. 4.6 25.8 
CONN. 3.9 21.6 
ILL. 3.8 30.5 
IND. 3.4 25.9 
OREG. 3.0 34.4 
NEBR. 2.8 25.8 
MAINE 2.4 25.3 
WVA. 2.2 20.2 
MICH. 2.1 24.7 
N.MEX. 2.0 12.8 
NJ. 1.5 27.6 
N.C. 4 (2/) 
$.C. = (2/) 
1Based on 


2Not computed; base too small. 


should have been hospitalized may 
have received home medical care 
only. In New Mexico, at least one 
county stated that restricted funds 
for medical care tended to limit the 
amount of service provided. 

Among the other States there seem 
to have been no specific restrictions 
on service to account for the wide 
variation in the relative number of 
cases hospitalized during the period. 
Some States and local units required 
prior authorization for hospitaliza- 
tion but permitted immediate admit- 
tance to the hospital in emergency 
cases. Differences in policies or prac- 
tices. in this respect do not seem to 
have been primarily responsible for 
variations among the States in the 
amount of hospital care. 

It was the usual practice in Minne- 
sota and New Hampshire, for exam- 
ple, to require prior authorization 
for hospital care except in emergen- 
cies, but in Kansas, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming only a few local units 
customarily required such authoriza- 
tion. 








number of different cases receiving assistance during 6-month period (not 


Yet these five States ranked high- 
est in the relative number of aged 
recipients hospitalized. In New Mex- 
ico and West Virginia the require- 
ment of prior authorization probably 
helped the agencies to implement 
policies concerning the types of cases 
accepted and to keep expenditures 
within the funds available for medi- 
cal assistance. In a number of States, 
including Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Nebraska, and New Jersey, patients 
could be admitted to the hospital on 
the physician’s recommendation with- 
out prior agency approval.!° In some 
of these States, however, recipients 
were encouraged to discuss their 
medical requirements with the agen- 
cy and, when needed, to request help 
in making arrangements for medical 
care. 

Days in hospital—A considerable 
degree of uniformity existed among 
the States in the average number of 
days in the hospital per case hospi- 


10Connecticut required prior approval 
by the State medical director for care in 
chronic and convalescent hospitals. 


average monthly number as in table 2), 


talized (chart 4). In the 18 States 
combined, the average was 26 days. 
In most States the average was be- 
tween 21 and 28 days. Oregon’s hos- 
pital care averaged about 35 days; 
North Dakota’s nearly 41. Only New 


Mexico had an average of less than | 


14, 


Although the average for the 18 


States combined was 26 days, three- 
fifths of the patients were hospital- 
ized for less than 20 days, and prob- 
ably for at least two-thirds of them 
the length of stay was less than 26 
days (chart 5). In all States, data 
on the average number of days in 


the hospital were weighted by cases | 


spending extremely long periods there 
—sometimes 100-180 days within the 
6-month period. Approximately 1 out 
of 5 cases in North Dakota and Ore- 
gon and 1 in 7 cases in Illinois had 
60 days or more of hospitalization. 
In the other nine States, fewer cases 


were hospitalized for long periods. In | 


most States, about 20-30 percent of 
the cases were in the hospital less 
than 7 days. 
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Table 3.—Percent of all old-age as- 
sistance cases receiving nursing- 
home and convalescent-home care, 
average cost per case and per month 
of care, and average number of 
months of care, by State, during a 
6-month period in 1946' 


—— 





























Cases receiving nursing-home 
and convalescent-home care 
Per- 
State ? cent | Aver- = — Aver- 
of all age x 4 age 
old-age | cost ber of cost 
assist- | per | months|_ Pe 
ance | case | ‘of care | month 
Total, 17 
States '..... 2.5 $290. 49 4.5 | $64.72 
Connecticut... .... 10.4 | 525.7 4.5) 117.85 
New Hampshire... 8.5 | 257.71 4.3 | 60.20 
Massachusetts -... 5.7 | 339.03 4.9 69. 72 
aaa 3.9 | 306.05 5.0 | 61.35 
New Jersey......- 3.7 | 341.22 4.4 76. 75 
Oregon......------ 3.7 | 279.55 4.7 | 59.19 
North Dakota. .--| 2.6 | 243. 04 5.1 48. 01 
Michigan......... 2.4 | 321.54 3.8 84. 28 
abbenceces 2.1 | 188.43 4.2 45. 90 
Texas... 1.9 | 184.06 4.9 37. 50 
Minnesota... ....-. 1.8 | 158.75 2.7 | 59.73 
Ilinois....... ol 1.6 | 228, 24 | 4.4) 51.99 
Wyoming--- -| $1.5 (5) () (5) 
Sa } -8 | 257.66 3.9 | 66.78 
New Mexico... .... | 4 (8) (5) 63. 66 
North Carolina...| 1] @® (5) (*) 
South Carolina. . -| «4.5. Se (5) (®) 





1 Excludes Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
which did not provide nursing- and convalescent- 
home care from assistance funds, and Nebraska, for 
which data are not available. 


‘Data for entire State or selected counties in 
State. 
+ Based on number of different cases receiving 
assistance during 6-month period. 

4 Data incomplete. 

‘Not computed; base too small. 


Expenditures for hospitalization.— 
There is a striking similarity, among 
the 16 States for which these data 
can be computed, in the average 
amount paid per day in the hospital. 
In general, the average was about 
$4-5 a day; in Michigan it was $5.66, 
and in Maine, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina it was less than $3. 
In Maine, where the State appropri- 
ation for the hospital-aid program 
was not sufficient to pay the ward 
tates, the hospitals frequently at- 
tempted to collect from the recipient 
the difference between the payment 
from the hospital-aid fund and the 
actual ward rate. The agency could 
not, however, consider this unmet 
balance as a requirement in arriving 
at the amount of the money payment 
to the recipient. Both the North 
Carolina and South Carolina agencies 
Tecognized that the payments to 
hospitals were inadequate. 

In most States and localities the 
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amounts paid undoubtedly failed to 
cover the cost of the services fur- 
nished. At the time the study was 
made, hospitals throughout the coun- 
try were finding it necessary to in- 
crease rates for private patients and 
were pressing for higher payments 
for services to recipients of assistance 
and other needy groups. 

In spite of the low per diem rates 
in effect in 1946, hospital bills for 
aged recipients were sizable. During 
the 6-month period, payments were 
$100, or even more, per case receiv- 
ing hospitalization in nine of the 16 
States (chart 4). In North Dakota, 
with an unusually high average num- 
ber of days of care (41 per case), the 
average cost per case was $168. In 
Illinois and Oregon, where both the 
average number of days in the hos- 
pital and the payments per diem were 
somewhat larger than those in most 
States, the bills averaged more than 
$150 per hospitalized case; the aver- 
age in Michigan, which had a higher 
per diem rate, was $140. 

Another and perhaps simpler mea- 
sure of the amount of services sup- 
plied is obtained by considering total 
services in relation to the entire case- 
load. In the 18 States combined, as- 
sistance cases averaged nine-tenths 
of a day in the hospital during the 
6 months, or 1.8 days per year (table 
2). If data for North Carolina and 
South Carolina and for New Jersey 
are excluded from consideration, the 
median State among the remaining 
15 States supplied, on an annual 
basis, 2 days of care per assistance 
case.11 


Nursing-Home Care 


The term nursing-home care is 
used here to include care in both 
nursing and convalescent homes. In 
some instances, homes that have 
been considered nursing homes might 
more appropriately have been classi- 
fied as homes for domiciliary care. 
Moreover, the borderline between 
convalescent homes and hospitals 
may not have been drawn at the 
same point in all instances. 


North Carolina and South Carolina 
seldum used assistance funds to pay for 
hospitalization; in most localities in New 
Jersey, hospital costs are met from other 
than assistance funds. 


Of the 20 States participating in 
the study, two—Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia—did not provide nurs- 
ing-home care from assistance funds. 
Although Nebraska provided this 
type of care, the data were not re- 
ported. For the other 17 States, 1 
assistance case in 40 received nurs- 
ing-home care during the 6-month 
period (table 3). Connecticut’s pro- 
portion was more than 1 in 10, and 
New Hampshire’s was 1 in 12. At the 
other extreme, in North Carolina and 
in South Carolina only 1 recipient in 
1,000 was reported as receiving such 
care. 

For the most part, recipients in the 
nursing homes were receiving long- 
time care. For the 17 States, in the 
6 months studied, the average stay 
was 4.5 months. North Dakota re- 
ported an average of 5.1 months; in 
Minnesota the average was only 2.7 
months. 


Table 4.—Percent of all old-age as- 
sistance cases receiving drugs, per- 
cent receiving dental services, and 
average cost case receiving each 
type of service, by State, during a 
6-month period in 1946 


























Cases receiving Sa a 
drugs services 
Per- 
1 
State be Aver- Per- | Aver- 
age 
old-age} cost oo om 
per 2| Per 
ance | case | “S®5*! case 
cases ? 

Total <cennil 28.8 | $15.92 1.4 | $20.64 
Connecticut...... 22.9; 14.52 1.8) 35.85 
it Sees 33.8 7.56 1.4 22. 50 
Indiana........... 27.5 8.07 14] 2Li1 

‘Pata EF 34.9] 14.03 1.5] 14.51 
) 365.8 | 317.41 2 (4) 
Massachusetts....| 28.0] 13.33 1.7} 22.42 
Michigan......... @®) (5) = ) 
Minnesota.......-. 24.5} 11.05 2.3} 20.22 
Nebraska......... 18.6} 10.75 1.5] 37. 
New Hampshire..| 38.0] 10.76 14 1} 
New Jersey....... 35.8) 11.66 7 4) 
New Mexico...... 12.9 | 16.77 1.3) 49.46 
North Carolina...| 27.6 | 326.00 Py (4) 
North Dakota....| 627.8 | 619.43 9 (4) 
Oregon............ 19.3 18.09 8 ‘) 
Pennsylvania... 15.9 5.79 1.4 (4) 
South Carolina... 13.8 | 35.85 @) (*) 
Texet..cslstinadon 42.5 | 22.76 21) 35.84 
West Virginia__... 9 (4) all (4) 
Wyoming.........| 21.6] 11.36 1.2 () 





! Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

? Based on number of different cases receiving as- 
sistance during 6-month period. 

3 Excludes some cases receiving drugs supplied 
by physicians and cost of these drugs. 

* Not computed; base too small. 

5 Data not available. 

* Excludes routine monthly allowance of $1 for 
drugs and cases receiving only this service. 
, ? a services not provided from assistance 
unds. 








Nursing-home care, which includes 
maintenance costs as well as nursing 
and other medical services, is expen- 
sive even in homes that do not meet 
high standards. Unquestionably the 
homes in which recipients of old-age 
assistance were living ranged from 
those of acceptable quality as nurs- 
ing-care institutions to homes that 
were poorly equipped and operated. 
For the 17 States the average month- 
ly cost per case receiving nursing- 
home care was $65. In Connecticut 
the average cost was $118, and in 
Miehigan it was $84. In only three 
States for which unit costs could be 
computed was the cost less than $50 
a month—the maximum monthly 
payment in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can participate. Differences 
in monthly costs probably reflect dif- 
ferences in the types of services pro- 
vided as well as in the quality of the 
services. Since 1946, costs of care in 
nursing homes have risen substan- 
tially. 

The share of total expenditures for 
medical care going for nursing-home 
and convalescent-home care was 
relatively large, representing from 45 
percent to 80 percent in five States— 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Oregon. 
These States provide such care to 
relatively large proportions of cases. 

The States reported that, although 
there is great need among aged re- 
cipients for nursing-home care, the 
high costs of the care put assistance 
agencies at a disadvantage in com- 
peting for the limited accommoda- 
tions available. 


Drugs 

Because of the extent of chronic 
illnesses among old persons, it is not 
surprising that a relatively large 
number of the cases receiving old-age 
assistance required drugs, frequently 
on a regular and continuing basis. 
These drugs were in addition to 
medicine chest supplies, which were 
frequently included in budgeting re- 
quirements. In most States the num- 
ber of recipients for whom medicines 
were supplied and the number with 
physicians’ visits were closely related. 
Usually more cases had physicians’ 
services than had medicines, but in a 
few States the reverse was true. 


10 








Chart 5.—Percent of all old-age assistance cases hospitalized, by number of 
days in hospital, 17 States,' during a 6-month period in 1946 
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1Excludes Pennsylvania and Texas, which 
did not pay hospital costs from assistance 


In the 19 States for which such 
data are available, it is estimated 
that nearly 3 cases in 10 received 
medicines during the 6 months of the 
study (table 4). Maine included an 
amount for medicines in the budgets 
of two-thirds of the cases. Under 
policies in effect in this State in 1946, 
medicines were supplied either as 
prescribed by physicians or as re- 
quested by the recipient. The agency 
believed that there was widespread 
use of patent medicines, particularly 
in the more remote rural areas where 
there was a dearth of doctors. In 
Texas, 25 percent of the recipients 
had amounts budgeted for physicians’ 
services, while the cost of drugs and 


funds, and Michigan, for which data are 


not available. 


medical supplies was included for 4 
percent. Some items that usually 
were classified as medicine chest sup- 
plies may have been reported by 
Texas as medicines. In a number of 
States, the extent to which drugs 
were supplied may have been some- 
what understated. In some instances, 
a single amount was included in the 
budget to meet the costs of physi- 
cians’ services and medicines. Be 
cause this was the usual practice in 
Michigan, data for that State are 
excluded from table 4. The cost of 
medicines in Maine also is known #0 
be understated because of this prac- 
tice. To a lesser degree, data for 
other States may have also beel 


Social Security 

















,as 


affected. Physicians undoubtedly ad- 
ministered or dispensed some medi- 
cines without making any separate 
charge for them. 

The cost per case receiving drugs 
was in general higher in the States 
that included estimated amounts in 
the budgets of individual recipients 
to meet anticipated need for drugs. 
This procedure may account for the 
relatively high costs in Maine, Ore- 
gon, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Texas. An examination of county 
data for Maine, Oregon, and Texas 
indicates that medicines were sup- 
plied for relatively large numbers of 
recipients in all localities. In South 
Carolina the practice differed widely 
among the local agencies included in 
the sample. The data are heavily 
weighted by three counties that con- 
sidered medicines a requirement for 
%-41 percent of the recipients. In 
three other counties, medicines were 
considered a requirement for only 3 
percent of the cases. 

In Maine, medicines cost $2 per 
assistance case per month, and in 
Texas the cost was $1.70. In North 
Dakota, if the routine monthly allow- 
ance of $1 per case were included, 


the cost per assistance case would 
' approach $2 a month, but the cost 
| per case with a special drug allow- 


ance would, of course, be low. For 
the 19 States combined, the monthly 
cost was estimated at 77 cents per 
assistance case. 
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Dental Services 


Policies or practices affecting the 
provision of dental services usually 
limited the types of care that could 
te provided or the conditions under 
hich specified types of care could be 
wupplied. In most States and locali- 
ties, agency authorization was re- 
quired, except in emergencies, before 
(ental work was undertaken. Even 
in States that in general did not re- 
wire prior authorization, certain 
etvices were subject to approval by 
the local or State agency, or by a 
thysician, or, in a few instances, by 
% advisory committee. 

In Illinois, for example, recipients 
wuld go directly to the dentist of 
| their choice, but the need for den- 
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tures was subject to review by the 
county advisory committee except 
when, in the opinion of the case- 
worker, dentures were imperative for 
social or economic reasons. In Con- 
necticut the recipient could go direct- 
ly to the dentist but was required to 
discuss with the agency his need for 
nonemergency dental care before 
work was started and to obtain an 
estimate of the cost. Similar proce- 
dures were in effect in many of the 
States. 

Even in States or localities with 
policies permitting a wide variety of 
dental services, relatively few recipi- 
ents received this type of care. Limi- 
tations on funds and the expense of 
some dental procedures have doubt- 
less led to close scrutiny of the need 
for this type of service. Some re- 
cipients may not have wanted as 
much dental service as they needed 
and could have received. Some locali- 
ties did not have dentists, and in 
others there were undoubtedly too 
few dentists to meet community 
needs. In some places this scarcity 
may not have had much effect on the 
amount of services supplied to recipi- 
ents; frequently communities poorly 
supplied with dental service are com- 
munities with low economic resources. 

In the 19 States for which these 
data are available, 1.4 percent of the 
aged recipients had some dental care 
in the 6-month period (table 4). 
Monthly costs of dental services per 
case receiving assistance were 10 
cents or more in five States and 
ranged from less than 1 cent to 7 
cents in the other States. 


Home-Nursing Service 


Several localities reported that 
there were too few nurses—practical 
or registered—to meet community 
needs. The amount of service pro- 
vided recipients in hospitals, nursing 
homes, or their own homes may 
therefore have represented less than 
was required even in States with suf- 
ficient funds to pay for such care. 
Assistance agencies participating in 
the study said that, because of the 
inadequate supply of nursing homes 
and the high fees, bedridden recipi- 
ents in their own homes or in the 


homes of relatives frequently got in- 
adequate care. They also said that 
more facilities in the nursing homes 
were needed for old men and women 
who were too infirm to get about in 
their own homes or to take care of 
their bodily needs and who could not 
get proper care at home. 

The proportion of cases for which 
home-nursing services were provided 
was small in all States—about 1.0 
percent of all assistance cases for the 
18 States for which such data are 
available. 


Other Services 


Osteopathic services were supplied 
to some cases in 14 States. Three 
percent of the recipients in Maine 
and about 2 percent of those in 
Michigan and New Mexico had osteo- 
pathic treatment, and expenditures 
for this purpose represented approxi- 
mately 4 percent of all medical ex- 
penditures, excluding those for nurs- 
ing-home care. In other States, few 
recipients were served by osteopaths, 
and expenditures were correspond- 
ingly small. In 13 of the 20 States, 
some chiropractic services were made 
available to a relatively sma]l number 
of recipients—usually from 0.1 to 0.3 
percent of the caseload in the sample 
counties. 

In Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, approximately 5 percent of the 
recipients received eyeglasses during 
the 6-month period; in the other 16 
States providing eyeglasses the pro- 
portions ranged from 0.1 to 3.6 per- 
cent. The number reported as re- 
ceiving services of optometrists may 
be understated since a _ separate 
charge is not always made for this 
service. Charges for refractions or 
eye treatment by ophthalmologists or 
other medical doctors were included 
under physicians’ services. 

All States expended some funds to 
permit recipients to pay transporta- 
tion costs to obtain medical services, 
but the expenditures for this purpose 
were small. In West Virginia, how- 
ever, where medical services were 
provided largely to cases having 
emergency and acute illnesses, trans- 
portation costs amounted to 4.5 per- 
cent of total medical expenditures. 











Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1950-51 


Grants-in-aid are but one of the 
Federal financial aids to State and 
local governments. Quantitatively, 
however, they are the most signifi- 
cant type of aid. Because of the 
flexibility of grants in serving a 
variety of purposes, regular Federal 
grants to States and to local govern- 
ments have followed an almost con- 
tinuous upward trend in recent years. 
Total grants, including those of an 
emergency or temporary nature, 
amounted to more than $2.2 billion in 
the fiscal year 1950-51 (table 1). 

The scope of the data presented in 
the accompanying tables has been 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams that are administered at the 
State and/or local level and to those 
programs in which most of the funds 
are channeled through agencies of 
State and local governments. Emer- 
gency grants and the value of grants- 
in-kind, such as books for the blind 
and food, have been included when 
they meet these criteria. 

Grants for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration totaled 
$1,186 million in 1950-51 and com- 
prised 53 percent of all Federal grants 
in the year. Almost $17.5 million of 
this amount went for the new pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Grants for categori- 
cal assistance have tended to in- 
crease gradually over the years. The 
number of assistance recipients and 
total costs of public assistance pay- 
ments (from Federal, State, and local 
funds) declined during the fiscal year 
1950-51 for the first time since 1945. 
Nonetheless, Federal grants for 
payments and administration were 
greater than in the previous year. 
The increase was largely the result 
of the 1950 amendments that pro- 
vided for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, permitted Federal 
sharing in the assistance payment to 
one adult relative in families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children and in 
vendor payments for medical care, 


and extended the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram ‘to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands for all categories. 

Grants for the administration of 
the State unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs 
were $174 million in 1950-51, as com- 
pared with $208 million in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The 1949-50 total 
is deceptively high, however, as a 
result of a change in the timing of 
grant checks issued to the States. 
Actually, dollar expenditures out of 
grant funds for these functions have 
followed a fairly smooth upward pro- 
gression over the years except during 
the war, when the employment serv- 
ice was nationalized. 

Federal grants for health services 
totaled $169 million in the fiscal year 
1950-51 as compared with $119 mil- 


lion in the previous year; the rise re. 
sulted from an increase in hospitg) 
construction grant expenditures. The 
rapid growth in the amount of Fed. 
eral grants for health programs ip 
recent years reflects both the increage 
in the number of aided functions 
and the expansion of established pro. 
grams. Grants for welfare services 
other than public assistance amounted 
to $103 million, almost 10 percent legs 
than the $113 million granted the 
previous year. The two categorie 
together—health and welfare services 
other than public assistance—ae. 
counted for 12 percent of total grants 
made in 1950-51. 
Grants for education made up only 
2 percent of total Federal grants dur.- 
ing 1950-51. Grants for this purpose 
have increased since the war period 
and can be expected to rise sharply 
in the next few years with the growth 
of the school construction, mainte. 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
years 1934-35 through 1950-51 


{In thousands] 








Assistance 





| payments Emer- 
Fiscal year | Total and gency 

| 1dminis relief 2 

| tration 
SORAO0G «ocnc-s-- tk $1, 857, 490 
|g eee eee 995, 138 $28, 424 476, 513 
1936-37. ........- 808, 668 | 143, 934 722 
BONE "O0s obsicende 800, 466 216, 074 4s4 
US re 1, 029, 557 246, S98 ae 
1939-40. _._...... | 965, 239 271, 135 
1940-41. .......-- 858, 591 330, 408 
= | 827, 478 374, 568 
1942-43. ........- | 850, 995 395, 623 
1943-44 896, 926 404, 942 
1944-45... 864, 905 410, 364 
ae ae 840, 098 430, 132 |.-.....- 
1946-47. in 1, 187, 478 613, 831 
1947-48 é 1, 452, 644 718, 359 
1948-49_ _........ 1, 814, 751 927, 897 
1949-50. ......... 2, 195, 473 U, Mee ne |. cascades 
| Se 2, 242, 921 1, 185, 764 





ee 








Employ- 
- ‘ Other | 
Be nn — welfare Educa- All 
ladminis-| jeps 4 serv- tion® | other? 
tration 3 | lees * 
$1, 257 |. : $1, 516 $323, 
3,068 | $4,389 2,117 | 467, 305 
11, 484 12, 758 3, 089 620, 090 
45, 939 15, 329 3, GS | 494, 35 
612, 858 14, 754 3, 893 675,748 
61, 539 21, 873 4, 558 581, 01 
65, 632 25, 870 5, O78 405, 
74,034 20, 057 5, 541 318, 47 
36, 480 30, 396 5, R24 356, 5M 
35, 2: 8, 616 362, 72 
33, 7% 9, 670 307, 44 
54, 5 13, 361 236, 8 
99, 252 98, 757 281, 38 
133, 610 91, O58 417,54 
140, 314 98, 843 544, 10 
207,617 | 119,158 113, 163 38, 501 593, 617 
173, 838 168,938 | 102, 55% 49, 123 562, 0 





1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and, beginning 1950-51, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act, as amended. 

2 Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants. 

? Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946, to date. 

4 From 1935-36 to date, maternal and child health 
services and services for crippled children under the 
Social Security Act and public health services; from 
inception of the program through 1948—49, emergency 
maternity and infant care; from inception of the 
program to date: venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart disease control, mental health, 
hospital survey and construction, and water pollu - 
tion control. 

5 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; from 1946-47 to 
date, school lunch program; for 1942-43, community 
war service day care. 

6 Colleges for agriculture and mechanie arts, vo- 
cational education, education of the blind, and State 
and municipal marine schools from 1934-35 to date; 
emergency Office of Education grants from 1935-36 
to 1940-41; maintenance and operation of schools in 











certain areas from 1946-47 to date; and beginning 
1950-51 school survey and construction in certals 
areas. 

7 Agricultural experiment stations and extensia 
work from 1934-35 to date and under the Researeb 
and Marketing Act of 1946 from 1947-48 to date 
forest fire cooperation from 1934-35 to date and 
wildlife restoration from 1938-39 to date; supply and 
distribution of farm labor from 1942-43 to 1948-43; 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities unde 
sec. 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935, from 1935-8 
to date; commodities furnished by the Com 
Credit Corporation from 1949-50 to date; F 
annual contributions to public housing authorities 
from 1939-40 to date; regular and emergency high 
way construction from 1934-35 to date; Federal ait 
port program from 1947-48 to date; Public Wort 
Administration grants and liquidation thereof from 
1934-35 through 1949-50; wartime public works from 
1941-42 through 1948-49; and community facilitie 
and disaster and emergency relief beginning 194142 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of iM 
Treasury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, B 
penditures, and Balances of the United States Goeat 
ment, and other Treasury reports. Grants for pat 
of the school lunch program for 1946-47 and for 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities 


1935-36 through 1946-47, as reported by the Depart) 


ment of Agriculture. 
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areas congested as a result of Federal purpose, fiscal year 1950-51 
activities. Grants for vocational edu- 
cation, however, have not increased Per capita grants 
at the same rate as total grants, and ‘ ae Average Pe 
tates ranked by per ateai 
those for education of the blind, for 1948-00 average per | capita ance ee Health | Other 
colleges of mechanic arts, and for capita income income, oe pay: | welfare | Edueca- All 
1948-50 Total ments | security serv Serve tion 5 other ¢ 
marine schools have remained at 1 ae oe: pee 
about the same level for 10 years or | tration ! 
more. fou PEt 
Grants for a miscellany of pur- For ont ot ta Se cited tied Wihatedl Gnesi tke i es 
poses are combined in the “all other” United States...| $1,380 | 14.65 7. 80 1.14 1.08 65 32 3.65 
category. They totaled $563 million — High-income group_.|........_.| 13.02 7.16 1.44 . 68 48 27 3.00 
7 ; t New York.............| 1,808 10. 45 5. 25 1.984 . 58 .37 ib 2.24 
in the fiscal year 1950-51. This cate- istrict of Columbia") 1,771 7.02 3. 20 76 1.28 51 -12 1.14 
gory includes programs of great size Deiiware- | hs| lem] 29| tal cel cel “al eee 
ortance; for example, $400 _ Illimois___-___....._... 1, 714 10. 49 5. 54 9 43 49 -25 2.80 
and imp Pe P $ Connecticut... ........ 1 674 10. 78 4. 82 1.35 .74 .61 . 30 2.95 
million was granted for highways in California Cs ERT: 1, 654 18. 58 12. 92 1.70 45 : a 42 ae 
‘“ ’ New Jersey.......- 1, 621 6.97 2. 42 1.41 . 67 . ‘ a 
1950-51. The total for “all other” Montana a ee 1 546 27:94 10. 06 1.65 1.40 . 68 43 re 
; nay | 1, 545 22. 35 14. 47 1.50 . 69 . 67 - 56 
grants, and for highway grants in lp a MRE 8, | 1, 505 10. 93 5 73 .97 .74 . 46 . 2 2.77 
particular, was higher during a few Massachusetts...) 1,503| 18.74 10. 68 1. 58 . 89 .40 .19 5.01 
OE 1,501; 29.23 7. 25 1. 89 1.41 . 87 -97 16. 85 
depression and prewar years than it Michigan =") '496| = 12.74 7.15 1.19 1.00 .57 26 rt 
Rhode Island_......__- 1,472 | 15. 03 5. 97 1.98 1.23 . 53 43 4. 
has been recently. ’ Maryland............. 1) 458 8. 40 3. 25 1.21 89 45 26 2.34 
Total Federal grants to States (in- Middle-income group | 4.70 7.6 96 1.02 59 31 4.16 
r “ idadie-Income group|........- | 4 4.07 90 : . . 
cluding the Territories and posses- Oregon. J Baa: 1, 453 | 16. 37 7.11 1.49 1.21 . 69 26 4 
*ennsylvania_......._- 1, 446 10. 08 4.95 1. 22 | . 76 .40 .19 
sions) and to local governments Nebraska... | «1417! ~—s-15.99 7.36 | 65 | 93 55 42 6.09 
‘ , , a aI L416 | 15. 14 7.30 53 | 1.12 . 56 . 28 6.34 
eee ie oe per pti "4 Wisconsin.-.----------] 1,396} 12.27 6. 31 | 77 | 72 “4 23 3.70 
—~51. For urposes of analysis, ER 1, 395 25. 96 15. 26 | 1.05 1.43 i : ° 
1950 siting } y Indiana... _. oad 1, 391 9. 75 5.16 | 79 | .74 . 59 . 26 2.20 
the States have been ranked by aver- South Dakota-------| 11359.) 22.31 7.70 | 70} LB 48 51 11. 78 
age 1948-50 per capita income pay- North Dakota--------|  am| ziss| ‘oos| ca| a] oo | ca | aka 
Sard ; ; x ; x Minnesota... 2 1,313 15.18 7.49 &8 . 96 . 60 2A 6.01 
ments and divided into high-, middle-, fr onsis. 1207} 17.24] 89 71 ‘87 ‘67 "35 5. 53 
and. low-income groups. Total grants  Idaho_. 1, 271 22. 44 8. 75 1. 51 1. 51 79 . 58 9.30 
and grants for most of the major ne Hampshire_____. 1, 255 16. 31 6. 44 1. 65 1.77 | . 68 > 4 
s s Jtah . i 1, 228 21.51 | 8. 06 1. 65 | 1.54 . 87 . 

. asain ae ; hn ant Texas... 1, 206 15. 20 | 9. 04 80 | 1. 37 .74 . 38 2. 87 
purposes tend to average somewhat Arizona. . 1, 182 | 23. 99 9. 84 1.71 | 152 77 58 9. 56 
higher amounts per capita for the 

, Low-income group_..|........-. 17. 49 9.10 . 83 1. 88 1.05 .42 4.21 
low-income group than for the middle- Vermont : a 1, 163 15.88 | 6.07 1.47 1.94 | 93 64 = 
; . . 2 Maine... ad: 53 7. 97 8. 2S i 2 a «5 
income group and, similarly, higher  Fioriaa~ fm) mee ae fs : — 7 3. 55 

‘ : ee Virginia 1, 087 9. 52 | 2. 69 . 52 | 1. 55 . 75 - 52 3. 49 
for the middle-income group than for Oklahoma... vom | ang oa ‘ol se ae “a 640 
the high-income group. Within each New M. xico. 1, O73 25 44 8. 1. 28 1 = - 16 my 
. . ke Vest Virginia 1, 047 3. 78 7. 6 . .91 | 2 
income group, however, there is wide _ Louisiana___. 1, 007 30. 48 21.11 94 1. 46 1. 20 25 se 

. A : Georg 9 7. 59 is] 32 > «6 

diversity in the per capita grants. em ai uae ‘Ss - 2 5 = 3.60 

. ioh-i North Carolina__- 900 12. 29 5. 06 76 1. 69 Lu 2 3.39 

Total grants to the high Cnn Kentucky. -. 895 15. 76 7. 95 71 1. 89 1.00 34 3. 87 

States averaged $13.02 per capita, Arkansas_ 826 22. 24 11. 49 86 2. 38 1.25 . 64 5. 62 

; ‘ South Carolina. 825 14. 42 | 5. 54 91 1.98 | 1.27 .33 4.38 

while those to the middle-income and = Ajabama____ 811} 15.48 | 7.57 84 279 | 1.16 37 275 

low-income States averaged $14.70  ssissippi- To —— a8 sat nid alle m — 

and $17.49 per capita, respectively. Territories and pos- a ; Fa 7S hee’ iy oo 

: Sessions... EM cur - ‘ 9. 58 2.05 . 45 7 4 ‘ 

Per capita grants for assistance pay- Alaska Edad 2 a 25. 21 | 6. 64 2.74 8. 63 | .32 1.08 - 
eS : lawaii_ ‘ Pe ew E 3 7. 89 j .2 1. 66 | . 66 - 0 ° 

ments and administration, health Puerto Rico ay eee MOR "eo nia | 130) 1.46 24 2.60 

services, other welfare services and Virgin Islands. in ecdndendae 20. 67 2. 01 . 36 8. 99 3. 48 1.26 4. 57 
education and for all other purposes ~~ wetinT i : 

are also highest, on the average, for ! Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid Agricultural experiment stations and extension 


the low-income group of States. In 
1950-51, as in previous years, there 
tended to be a direct correlation 
between per capita grants for em- 
ployment security administration and 
State per capita income. 

The inverse correlation between 
per capita grants and per capita in- 
come for many of the major purposes 
has been a development of the past 
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to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

? Unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ice administration. 

3’ Maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, general public health services, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
cancer control, mental health, hospital survey and 
construction, and water pollution control. 

4 Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and school lunch program, 

’ Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo" 
cational education, education of the blind, State and 
municipal marine schools, school survey and con- 
struction, and maintenance and operation of schools 
in certain areas. 


work, marketing and research, forest fire cooperation 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities, com 
modities furnished by the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration, wildlife restoration, annual contributions 
to public housing agencies, Federal ai: program 
regular and emergency highway construction, dis- 
aster and emergency relief grants. 

Source: Grants data are from the Combined State- 
ment of Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances of the 
United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 80, 1951, and are on a checks-issued basis. 
Per capita grants are based on estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census for the total population, ex- 
cluding Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1950; 
for the Territories and possussions, they are based 
upon the 1950 Census. come payments data used 
are from the Surrey of Current Business, Angust 
1950. 
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Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to income payments 
and State tax collections, by State, fiscal year 1950-51 





Grants under programs administered by 









































Total grants to States Social Security Administration 
1548-50 ad A A A A 
average per $ per- 8 per- S per- S$ per- y 
capita income Amount | ‘ent of | cent of | Amount! Cont of | cent of | AS Per 
(in incom State (in in Stat cent of Per 
thous- pome tax col- | thous- Come t ‘I total capita 
ands) pay- x Col | ands) pay- 8x Col | grants 
ments | lections ments | lections 
Se ES | ws eS Se 54.1 $7. 88 
Continental 
United States. ..} 2, 215, 363 1. 02! 24. 5| 1, 206, 312 0. 56 13.4 54.5 7.98 
High-income group..| 884, 045 .76| 20.3] 493,846 42 11.3 55.9] 7.27 
New York__...........| 155, 865 . 56 17.1] 79,283 28 8.7 50. 9) 5.31 
District of Columbia_. 5, 543 . 35| 5.4 2, 888 .18 2.8 52. 1| 3. 66 
6. 937 2.31) 53.4] 1,165 39 9.0 16. 8) 7.28 
4, 758 . 78) 17.0 1,018 17 3.6 21. 4| 3. 19 
91, 839 - 60) 21.9} 49,221 32 11.7 53. 6| 5. 62 
21, 702 . 61| 17.5} 10,079 28 8.1 46. 4) 5.00 
196, 781 1. 06} 20.5} 137,626 7 14.4 69.9 12. 99 
, 936 .41) 20.2; 12,273 15 7.3 36. 2 2. 52 
16, 705 1. 74| 49. 1| 6, 267 65 18.4 37.5 10. 48 
53, 233 1. 36 23.6) 34,886 89 15.4 65. 5 14. 65 
7, 020 . 69| 20.8} 46,453 .37 11.1 53. 4| 5. 84 
88, 101 1.17 30.0; 50, 683 . 67 17.2 57. 5) 10. 78 
8, 506 1. 94| 38.7| 2,238 51 10. 2 26. 3| 7. 69 
81, 524 . 80) 18.0, 46, 549 . 46 10.3 7.1) 7.28 
11, 842 96 27.5 4, 941 .40 11.5 41.7 6. 27 
Maryland___...._-___- 19, 452 ; 4 13.7 8, 276 .23 5.7 41.9 3. 52 
Middle-income group} 665, 129 1. 05) 26.3) 354,748 . 56 14.0 53.3 7.84 
“FE ECR 24, 965 1. 08 22.7, 11,117 .48 10.1 44. 5! 7.29 
Pennsylvania--__..... 106, 346 - 66) 21.4 53, 118 . 33 10.7 49. 9) 5. 04 
Nebraska___..........- 21, 384 1. 09) 40.3} 10, 105 . 52 19.1 47.3} 7. 56 
SESS Sat 39, 912 1. 07) 24.6 19, 660 53 12.1 49. 3) 7. 46 
342) 86 18.2} 22,346 45 9.6 52. 8} 6. 47 
7 1. 86} 34.8} 20, 797 1.12 20.8 59.8 15. 53 
534 -67| 16.1} 20, 939 .37 8.8 54.3 5. 30 
1.71 35.0 5, 299 61 12.6 36.0 8.03 
1. 40 42.9} 52,875 95 29.2 68. 1 13. 32 
1. 66 32.0 4, 364 . 54 10.4 32.5 6. 98 
1.14 21.1} 23, 009 . 58 10.7 50. 5 7. 66 
1.29 26.9} 17,469 . 68 14.2 52.8 9.11 
1.74 39.1 5, 393 .71 15.9 40. 5 9.09 
1.27 38.0 3, 637 .53 15.8 41.6 6.79 
1.69 29.9 5, 871 . 66 11.7 39.3 8. 45 
1.19 33.3} 71,128 i. 20. 2 60. 6 9. 21 
1.93 27.0 7, 620 81 11.4 42.1 10. 11 
1,78 31.0] 357, 718 . 96 16.7 53.7 9. 39 
1.34 27.4 2, 516 . 56 11.4 41.7 6. 62 
1. 55 38.4 7, 876 74 18.3 47.7 8. 56 
1.53 25.2| 32,306 . 96 15.8 62.5 11. 58 
. 82 19.5 9, 688 25 6.0 30. 7) 2. 92 
2.87 39.0} 44,235 1.85 25.1 64.5 19, 82 
2. 29 29.8 6, 423 . 84 10.9 36.5 9. 30 
1.31 25.9} 15, 990 .76 14.9 57.7 7.95 
2.92 31.3) 57, 453 2.05 21.9 70. 1 21. 37 
1, 82 39.8} 30, 748 . 92 20. 1 50. 5 8. 89 
1. 62) 30.9} 28, 655) . 90 17.3 55.8 8. 69 
1. 29) 19.6, 21, 758) . 56 8.5 43.4 5. 33 
1. 73) 37.9} 24, 463] 91 19. 9) 52.5 8, 28 
2.70) 46.3| 22, 762 1. 44 24. 7| 53.5 11.90 
1. 74} 29.4 12, 533| .7 12. 1) 41.0 5.91 
1. 85) 40.5} 24, 206! 95 20. 7| 51.0 7.90 
2. 30) 34.8 16, 104) 1. 06 15.9 45. 9) 7.38 
} | 
Territories and } 
sesiona......| 2%, sa ear a A scien 4 a 27.3) 2. 61 
43? ee ee «oa ume peae SE ile ah eee aera 34. 0) 8. 58 
OS RE ee 8, 889) COTO Epes RY a bE T ES 37. 3} 6, 67 
a ae armies f sai: SS 19. 0| 1, 26 
Virgin Islands________- TS TERT D. , STR Se ae: 43.1) 8.90 

















Source: Grants data are from the Combined Statement of Recei 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 380, 1951, an 
ments data are for the calendar year 1950 and are from the Su 
collections data are for the fiscal year 1951 and are from State Taz 
ts are based on estimates by the Bureau of the Census for the total population, excluding 


Government for 


Per capita 


, Lependitures, and Balances of the United 
are on a checks-issued basis. Income pay- 
of Current Business, August 1951. Tax 

ections in 1951 (Bureau of the Census). 


the Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1950; for the Territories and possessions, they are based upon popu- 


lation?data from the 1950 Census. 


several years and represents progress 
toward greater equalization of the 
Federal share of the aided programs. 

Generally, total grants per capita 
are higher in the sparsely populated 
and the large public-land States as a 
result of the operation of minimum 
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allotment provisions and of certain 
of the allocation formulas. In Nevada, 
for example, they amounted to $43.36 
per capita in 1950-51. Total grants 
per capita are also unusually high in 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. These 
States spend relatively large amounts 








for public assistance, and large Fed. 
eral grants are required under the 
matching provisions of the Social Se. 
curity Act. 

For all purposes, the average per 
capita grants to the Territories and 
possessions, as a group, are substan. 
tially lower than the average for the 
continental United States. This dif- 
ference results from the significantly 
low per capita grants to Puerto Rico, 
the most populous of the group; for 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Is- 
lands the total per capita grants ex. 
ceed the averages for all States and 
for each of the three income groups, 
For public assistance as for many 
other grant programs, the amount of 
Federal aid made available to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands is legs 
favorable, relatively, than that of.- 
fered to the States. 

On the average, total grants to 
State and local governments—when 
considered in relation to State income 
payments and State tax collections— 
tend to be somewhat higher in States 
with low per capita income. Total 
grants in 1950-51 averaged 1.02 per- 
cent of income payments for the con- 
tinental United States; the percent- 
age for the high-income States was 
0.76 percent, while those for the 
middle- and low-income groups were 
1.05 and 1.78 percent, respectively 
(table 3). As a percent of State tax 
collections, Federal grants amounted 
to 24.5 percent in 1950-51 for all 
States, 20.3 percent for the high- 
income States, 26.3 percent for the 
middle-income States, and 31.0 per- 
cent for the low-income States. As 
with per capita amounts, these per- 
centages are high in the large public- 
land States and in those States 
spending heavily for public assist- 
ance. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration amounted to 
$1,214 million in 1950-51, or 54 per- 
cent of all Federal grants. They 
equaled, on the average, 0.56 percent 
of income payments and 13.4 percent 
of State tax collections. Here, again, 
the percentages ténded to be larger 
in the States where per capita income 
was low. Social Security Administra- 
tion grants averaged approximately 


the same percentage of total grants 
for each income group of States, al- © 


Social Security 
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though State-by-State variation is 
considerable. For the Territories and 
possessions, however, they constituted 
only 27.3 percent of total grants and 
equaled only $2.61 per capita, as 
compared with 54.5 percent and $7.98 
per capita for the continental United 
States. 





Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, December 1951 


Estimates are given below of the 
number of aged persons and of de- 
pendent survivors in the population 
at the end of 1951 who were receiv- 
ing income from employment, social 
insurance and related programs, and 
public assistance. 

The basic trend in the leading in- 
come sources for these groups con- 
tinues to be the rapid growth in the 
relative importance of social insur- 
ance, particularly old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. Between December 
1950 and December 1951 the number 
of aged persons drawing old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits increased 
21 percent; the number of benefici- 
aries among widowed mothers with 
children under age 18 went up 20 


percent; and the number of paternal 
orphan beneficiaries rose 19 percent. 
Public assistance recipients among 
these three groups decreased 3, 10, 
and 9 percent, respectively, during 
the same period; the number of 
earners also declined, but the declines 
were less, relatively, than those for 
the recipients of assistance. 

Many of the old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries eligible under 
the 1950 amendments qualify for 
small benefits, and in the absence of 
other income they require supplemen- 
tary public assistance. In February 
1952, 12 percent of the aged insur- 
ance beneficiaries and 15 percent of 
the old-age assistance recipients were 
receiving payments under both pro- 
grams, as were 9 percent of all child 
beneficiaries under the insurance 
program and 5 percent of all children 
receiving aid to dependent children. 





Size of the Aged Labor 
Reserve 

The pressure of the defense mobili- 
zation program on Manpower re- 
sources has aroused speculation on 
the size of the labor-force reserve 
among aged persons. Experience dur- 


Estimated number of aged persons and dependent survivors receiving income 
from specified sources, December 1951' 





























[In millions] 
Persons 65 years Widows under 
and over age 65 
Paternal 
Source of income With 1 — 
or more 3 
Total Men | Women | Total? | children | %8° 18 
under 
age 18 
Total in population 4. .................. 13.0 6.1 6.9 3.7 0.8 21 
ERS ee ee aes ee oe 4.0 2.5 1.5 2.0 4 «1 
hey es es 3.0 2.5 5 2.0 4 on 
TD ES CEES SF lecimumcoccsl L.0 | .ccccucesslocentedusafececccence 
Social insurance and related programs: 
Old-age and survivors insurance.......... 3.3 18 1.5 2 8 
Railroad retirement...................... 3 os 1 (5) ® 8 
Federal employee retirement programs__.. ym 1 ® (*) ®) ) 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro- 3 3 : 4 1 3 
| emmecncomaecomasom A | CE GI OT eh 
ND RODNIOROD. «< cicisdisccnnedeenactneed 712.7 71.3 ™1.4 $.1 8.1 8.3 








' Continental United States only. 
* Excludes widows who have remarried, 
‘Includes children not living with widowed 


persons with no income and with in- 
me from sources other than those specified. Some 
Dersons received income from more than one of the 
sources listed. 


* Fewer than 50,000, 


Eeeenenetee of Gtate end leenl government eo 
Dloyee retirement programs, and wives of male 
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beneficiaries of programs other than old and 
carvivess tmamenen ond saiveai wanna 


1 Old-age assistance. 

* Aid to dependent children. 

Sources: Number of persons of age, sex, 
marital status, family status, and tal status 


ing World War II leaves little doubt 
that additional workers can be re- 
cruited from among those now in re- 
tirement. In 1944 the proportion of 
all men aged 65 and over who were in 
the labor force rose to an average 
monthly rate of 52 percent, or 7 
points higher than the average for 
1940, while the participation rate for 
women aged 65 and over went up | 
from 7 to 10 percent. The changes 
in the size of the aged labor force 
had a measurable effect on social 
security operations. Approximately 
100,000 old-age assistance cases were 
closed between January 1942 and July 
1945 because the recipient obtained 
employment. More than 2 in every 3 
aged workers eligible for retirement 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance preferred to remain at 
work during the war years. 

By the beginning of 1952 the labor- 
force participation rate for persons 
65 years of age and over had receded 
to the 1940 level. If employment 
among the aged should rise again to 
peak wartime rates—52 percent for 
men and 10 percent for women—the 
number of additional aged workers 
might be expected to total perhaps 
600,000 (about 500,000 men and 
100,000 women). This estimate is 
somewhat less than others, but it is 
not unreasonable in the light of the 
available information on the preva- 
lence of disability among aged per- 
sons not in the labor force, the long 
absence of many older persons from 
gainful employment, and their opin- 
ions when interviewed concerning the 
desirability of returning to work and 
the kind of jobs that would attract 
them back to the labor force. 

Sometimes overlooked in discus- 
sions of the size of the aged labor- 
force reserve is the selected character 
of the aged still at work. They are 
the survivors of a much larger group 
of workers, most of whom have fallen 
to the assaults of age on health, work 
habits and skills, and emotional bal- 
ance. References to the experience, 
reliability, and low injury and absen- 
teeism rates of 65- and 70-year-old 
employees tell little about the pro- 
ductive potentialities of the millions 
of aged persons no longer at work. 
While some of the latter group have 
been the victims of arbitrary retire- 








ment practices, the great majority, 
particularly during a period of full 
employment, have had to leave the 
labor force for compelling personal 
reasons. 

The data developed from the Feb- 
ruary 1949 survey of disability made 
by the Bureau of the Census indicate 
_ that illness or disability sufficient to 
keep a person from doing his regular 
work or performing other routine 
duties was three and a half times as 
frequent among persons aged 55-64 
a@s among persons aged 25-34. One 
in every 10 persons aged 55-64 was 
incapacitated on the day of the 
enumeration.! Similar information, 
unfortunately, was not obtained for 
persons aged 65 years and over, but 
data from other surveys give evidence 
of a progressive increase in incapacity 
in the older ages. 

Disabilities lasting 12 months or 
longer were reported for 29 out of 
every 1,000 persons covered by the 
National Health Survey (1935-36) in 
the age class 55-64, a rate that rose 
to 101 per 1,000 for the age group 85 
and over.2 Seventy-two percent of 
the nonworking male old-age bene- 
ficiaries interviewed in the course of 
the 1951 survey made by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
said they were unable to work. This 
proportion was 63 percent among 
men aged 65-69, 72 percent among 
those aged 70-74, 79 percent in the 
age group 75-79 years, 86 percent 
among men aged 80-84, and 88 per- 
cent in the age group 85 and over. 

Some disability, it is true, is short- 
term and need not result in perma- 
nent separation from the labor force. 
About a third of the men and women 
of all ages who were classified as 
disabled in the Bureau of the Census 
survey of February 1949 were mem- 
bers of the labor force—that is, they 
had jobs to which they expected to 
return, or they expected to look for 
jobs when their incapacitating condi- 
tion had cleared up. This proportion, 
however, dropped to one-fifth among 
persons incapacitated 7 months or 
longer, and it is here that the aged 


1See the Bulletin, November 1950, page 
10. 

2Public Health Reports, March 15, 1940, 
Page 459. 

8Preliminary data. 
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bulk particularly large. When such 
long-duration cases increase from 50 
percent of the disabled persons aged 
45-54 to 62 percent among persons 
aged 55-64, the presumption is strong 
that the ratio is two-thirds or three- 
fourths or more in the higher age 
classes. For most persons past age 
65, disability is long-term disability, 
and their return to employment is 
doubtful. 

The recruitment of aged workers 
will be affected by other factors as 
well. Adjustment to the routine of a 
regular job is difficult for anyone who 
held his last job 5 or 10 years ago or 
more. Almost half the 2 million men 
aged 65 and over who were not in the 
labor force in March 1951 but who 
were not classified as unable to work 
had had no work experience since the 
beginning of World War IT.. Another 
third of a million had worked during 
but not after the war. Of the 4.9 
million aged women not in the labor 
force in that month and not classified 
as unable to work, 4.4 million had 
had no work experience in 10 years 
or more and 0.2 million had held no 
job subsequent to the war.* 

Many retired workers express an 
interest in returning to work, but 
under conditions that industry may 
not always be able to meet. Of the 
men receiving old-age benefits who 
were interviewed in the national sur- 
vey of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries and who indicated 
a desire for employment, more than 
half wanted lighter work than their 
last regular job; half said they would 
want to work only part time or occa- 
sionally. 

It is a fact of some significance, 
though one a little neglected in dis- 
cussions of the size of the aged labor- 
force reserve, that almost half the 
men past age 65 and not in the labor 
force have passed their seventy-fifth 
birthday. There is a tendency to 
think of the aged as a homogeneous 
group. Actually the age span among 
old persons is considerable, and there 
is a great diversity in capacity for 
work, for social participation, and for 
enjoyment. Chronologically the 65- 





4Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Labor Force, Work Experi- 
ence. of the Labor Reserve: March 1951, 
Series P-50, No. 38. 


year-old man is as far away from the 
man of 85 as he is from the man of 
45. Three-fifths of the aged labor 
force are in the relatively active years 
65-69. Most of the labor-force mem- 
bers past age 70 are self-employed, 
as farmers or businessmen, and are 
able to adjust the pace of their work 
to their more limited capacities; 
many of them work part time only. 
From Bureau of the Census data’ 
for March 1952, it may be estimated 
that 3.6 million men past age 65 were 
not in the labor force that month; 
1.1 million were aged 65-69 years, 1 
million were 70-74, and 1.5 million 
were aged 75 or over. To judge from 
relationships observed in the Febru- 
ary 1949 disability survey, perhaps 1.7 
million were disabled, leaving about 
1.9 million neither disabled nor in the 
labor force. Of the 1.9 million, per- 
haps 0.6 million were aged 75 or 
over; by reason of age alone, very 
few of them could be expected to 
return to the labor force. The other 
1.3 million consisted of 0.7 million 
persons aged 65-69 and 0.6 million in 
the age class 70-74. If it is assumed 
that one-half of the first age group 
and one-third of the second could be 
induced to return to gainful work, the 
estimated labor-force reserve would 
amount to 0.6 million. To this num- 
ber might be added 0.1 million men 
aged 75 and over and 0.1 million 
women aged 65 and over, which 
would bring the reserve to 0.8 million. 
When further information becomes 
available, this estimate may prove to 
be too high. The totals of 0.5 million 
men and 0.1 million women obtained 
by the application to the aged popu- 
lation of the peak wartime labor- 
force participation rates, referred to 
earlier, represent a more modest and 
more reasonable approximation of the 
size of the aged labor-force reserve. 
The contribution that this reserve 
would make to production, if the 
entire number—whether 0.6 or 08 
million—were recruited, would be 
less than could be obtained by a 
slight increase in the length of the 
workweek. In March 1952, civilian 
employment amounted to 59.7 mil- 
5Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Labor Force, The Monthly 


Report on the Labor Force: March 1952, 
Series P-57, No. 117, and unpublished data. 
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lion. The addition of 0.6 or 0.8 mil- 
lion would represent an increase of 
about 1 percent in total employment. 
If, instead, the workweek were in- 
creased by 1 percent, less than half 
an hour would be added to the aver- 
age number of hours (41.1) worked 
in March. The result probably over- 
states the increase needed in the 
workweek to yield the equivalent in 
production of another 0.6 or 0.8 mil- 
lion aged workers in employment. It 
is an overstatement because it as- 
sumes the average aged worker is as 
productive as the average younger 
worker. This assumption is not valid 
because, among other reasons, the 


average aged worker puts in less time 
on the job than younger workers; 
relatively twice as many are part- 
time workers and relatively fewer 
work the full year round.é 

To make these observations is not 
to minimize the contribution that 
aged workers are making to the na- 
tional economy, or to justify employ- 
ment practices that deny jobs to per- 
sons on the basis of chronological age 
only. Employment in the older years 
has values both for the Nation and 
the individual worker. The door to 
job opportunities should be kept open 

6Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 


tion Reports: Labor Force, Series P-—50, 
No. 35. 


for old as well as young. It is only 
realistic to recognize, however, that 
not all older persons can take advan- 
tage of work opportunities. Further- 
more, many people believe that soci- 
ety should respect the right of older 
persons to choose retirement in pref- 
erence to work. In the absence of an 
acute national emergency, and until 
other measures to augment produc- 
tion are exhausted, social pressure on 
older workers to stay on the job or to 
return to employment can be as ob- 
jectionable as enforced retirement; 
older workers want and should have 
free choice between working and not 
working. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
[In thousands; data corrected to May 29, 1952] 






































































































Unemployment insurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
= 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits isability. 
y 
disability benefits ! os A 
Year and Total Rail- 
month Monthly Lump-sum ? Service- | road 
Rail- men’s |Unem- 
Rail- | Civil road State Read- | ploy- 
ng read — bine 4 — Civil iii — laws ® just- 4 
ecu- ce ans - r “ 7 ploy- ment 
rity — Com- | minis- — Retire- = Fe od ee laws | ment Act 2 | ance 
Act mis- | tration? ment Other * Insur- Act i 
Act sion 2 rity | Acts Com-}| minis- | rity ones 
Act‘ mis- |tration*| Act Act 
sion? 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 
ETS Se 2, 591.6 258. 1 163.2} 2,368.2) 1,217.6) 143.7 27.4 1,001. | 41.8 11.9} 30. A 23. 3 807.2 3.5) 38.7 
ESS eae 2, 650. 6 259. 1 163. 9 2, 370.8} 1, 239.5) 144.8) 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4 12.2 31. 6) 27.3 740. 2 2.2} 27.9 
PP. ae ‘ 2, 704. 5 260. 5 164. 5 2,373.0) 1,264.4) 145.9 29.1) 1,009.6) 39.3 12.0; 30.5 24.4 773. 5 1.6) 104 
Si aatanact tae dhetetne 2, 748. 2 261.1 165.4 2, 373. 6) 1,285.4) 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0 11.2 32.3 22. 3 821.4 1.2 15.8 
, SSRN Wee 2, 798. 5 262. | 166, 2 2, 374.9) 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5 30.1 10.3 29.0 23.9 747.8 1.2) 105 
| EE: STE 2, 858. 1 262. 9 167.6 2, 378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1 31.6) 1,016.1) 36.7 11.3 28.0 30.7 801.0 11 24.6 
EE SEA 2, 896. 7 263.3; 168.4 2, 381.2} 1,335.8) 148.9) 32.3) 1,016.2) 32.8 9.4 26.8 28.6 757. 8| -8| 7 
I Cee ae 2, 932. 9 263.9; 169.2 2, 385. 5} 1,357.9) 150.6) 33.2) 1,018.6) 37.0) 11.9 27. 6| 32. 9 712. 8| -5| 212 
I oe inc nscehade 2, 960. 6 264.7; 170.2) 2,388.7) 1,371.6) 151.0 33.9} 1,019.4! 30. 5} 9.1 26. 6} 31.5 749. 3) of 30.9 
Sa are 2, 993. 9 267. 1) 171.0) 2, 391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7 34.5) 1,020.3) 27.8) 7.6 27.2 23.9 797.3 -7| 3L6 
} 
1952 | | | 
A Se See 3, 030. 6 284. 0 71. a 2, 392.6) 1,402.7) 149.7 35. 4 1, 028. 7) 39. 3) 10.5) 27.6 38.3 1, 185. 9 483 
pS SE, Ree 3, 056. 2 308. 1 172. 5 2, 393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2) 1,031. 3) 38. 8) y 7| 28. 6 28.6 1, 146.4 8 48.3 
RLS FR Re et 3, 076.9 324. 4) 173. 3| 2,398.1; 1,435.2) 151.4 37.2) 1,029. 6) 40.0 11. 1| 132.4 28.3 1, 112. 6 41.0 
Amount of benefits 4 
} } 
$21, o74| $114, 166| $62,019} $317,851 $7,784] $1, 448 $105, 696) $518, 700] Seal -/$15, 961 
55,141; 149,912) 64, 933 320,561} 25,454) 1, 559 111,7 344, 321)... -| 14, 87 
80,305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265; 41,702) 1,603 lll, 193} 34, * 084] __ 6, 28 
97, 257| 125,795) 72,961 331,350} 57,763) 1, 704) 116, 133) ers 917 
119,009) 129,707; 77,193 456,279} 76,942) 1,765 144, 302) 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
157,391; 137,140] 83, 874 697, 830) 104,231) 1,772 254, 238) . 445, 866; 126,630) 2,350 
, 285; 149,188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817 333, 640) 27 \ 1,094,850 1, 743,718} 39, 917 
299, 830} 177, 106, 876) 1, 676,029) 153, 109} 19, 283)_....__ 382, 515} 29, 517) 33, 115| 26, 024! $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542) 39, 401 
366, 887} 208,642) 132,852) 1,711, 182) 176, 736) 36, 011 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140] 35,572| 30, 843; 793,265, 510, 167) 28, 500 
454, 483/ 240,893) 158,973) 1, 692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31, =i 59,066) 30, 103) 1,737,279; 430, 194 103, 506 
718, 473| 254,240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 299,672) 43, 884 491, 579! 32, 740} 33, 578) 70,880; 28,099) 1, 373, 426) 34, 653) 59, 804 
1, 361,046; 268,733) 196, 529) 1, 647,938] 523,485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) ('4) 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234; 20, 217 
98, 933 21, 255; 15,921 139,140} 38,326) 3,686) 1,006) 42,833 5, 815 2,998) 2,980 2, 591 71, 584) 332) 2,360 
100, 694 21, 334 6, 046 138,946; 38,942) 3,719) 1,081 42, 832 4, 705 3,151} 2,957 2, 432 62, 294 211; 1,608 
102, 267 21,424; 16,224 138, 356; 39,614) 3,749) 1,133 42, 552 5, 3,053) 3,097 2, 252 70, 799 156) 1, 181 
103, 545 21, 462; 16, 296 136, 336; 40,164) 3,775) 1,151 43,179} 4,501 2,984; 2,880 1, 999 68, 780 106 902 
105, 140 21,522; 16,411 136,877; 40,580) 3,796) 1,193 325; 4,121 2,688; 2,861 2, 023 65, 917 114 966 
107, 018 21, 588} 16, 656 36, 230} 41,101) 3,816) 1,217 43, 608 5,018} 3,030) 2,891 2, 808 75, 131 97| 1,544 
108, 246 21,615; 16,622 135,173) 41,669) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4,468 2,514) 2,455 2, 563 62, 049 68| 1,133 
109, 493 21, 660; 16, 880 137, 523) 42,332) 3,886) 1,288 44, 940 5, 041 3, 146; 2,862) 3,082 67, 449 55] 1,376 
110, 473 24,441; 16,877 136, 590; 42,741) 5,158) 1,372 43, 930 4, 164 2,428) 2,654 2, 866 68, 607 52| 1,774 
111, 646 24,774; 16,955 136, 062| 43,145) 5,123] 1,318 45, 617 3, 810 1,870) 2,609 2, 701 70, 624 59) 1,934 
113,046 25,662) 17,124) 137,537] 43,674) 5,206) 1,384) 45,266) 5,431) 2,681 3,387} 116, 469 84) 2,976 
114, 004 26,683) 17, 287 136, 561; 44,168) 5,404) 1,414 44, 573 5, 305 2, 700 5 2, 447 105, 023 66| 2,847 
114, 703 27,400} 17,380 137,533) 44,628} 5,524) 1,461 45, 519 5,456} 3, 132)'3 3, 247 2, 602 101, 564 56| 2, 580 






































pat, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, — 


band’s benefits, wed eri the to children of old-age benefi 
> Under the o ther 3 benefits for age and disability; 


1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
vil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal ‘anal Construction Annuity Act to 
who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under t and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor 

as survivor benefits. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly es- 

5 Annuities to widows under ad | tahoe f elections; _—— oo 
benefit annuities to widows and, beginning February i 
widow’s current, parent’s, and —_— 


p-sum payments were made. 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


veterans’ programs. 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 
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in New Jersey, January ag | in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 


under the ‘oad program, July 1947. Excludes hos 


ital benefits in California; 


also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 


year totals. 
1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1! Represents av number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 


12 Readjustment allowances to unemplo oa veterans and to ot-emene 


veterans. Number represents average wee: od number of continued claims for 
the af an and of claims paid during 


@ month for the self-employed. 


“ Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 


data for monthly benefits, which re pees 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and Railroad Unemployment 
disbursements, for Veterans ‘Administration 


t benefits in current-payment Gey 


except the ow a 


allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 


wepeers disability eo and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
ef ww tng ay 


for 


disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 


see y 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
— Bs a are adjusted monthly. 
tate temporary disability benefits, calendar-year figure not avail- 


ae Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


Social Security 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 











1949-52 
(In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State Federal Railroad 
insurance civil-service A. ~ i unemployment | unemployment are 
contributions ! contributions 3 employees contributions 3 taxes 4 contributions * 
year: 
BEE dncesccqnsisestbccasccecsctsees $2, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
ttninadchbatcbcecesccasdihhell 3, 404 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
9 months ended: 
St es cadctshasidacanccncndiiiibel ; 1, 523, 938 567, 581 415, 891 771, 953 206, 615 13, 021 
SEL « ondscdbatbhecccaccosdbiiedll 2, 155, 246 588, 041 430, 496 912, 132 210, 960 18, 061 
SE SEE casctctabisoccccecctosbenl 2, 713, 460 619, 318 573, 318 1, 032, 692 239, 432 19, 340 
1951 
SN ob conanadaddanienedanensdtitaig 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12,151 13, 963 5,847 
ES a 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
i. | ER > ELITR EY 534, 075 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
dh d conanssibinabsnannnetnepeendl 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3, 311 6, 036 
ii dhiancanneddaouabequdccndoancbunen 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 
eee a 516, 259 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 . 526 
SE cnnandsibbdenennannnnsvdiiina 259, 448 ® 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1,004 4,093 
iA. ccnondciibiidaeboonnmdaphaubdel 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3,018 1,86 
tt tncucookbndbncchubdwoneungh 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
L dianpdladdiecdanacap tae 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
i 1952 
* 
A ee 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 
TT cssnccsddicdicscenncccdsdabill 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
Ptbhcccccabdddaddlnacsitcouscstndl 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5,749 
re 























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits made 
in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


4 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


plomesss excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness Insurance 
unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Apr. 22, 1952. 
Pp. Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the F 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


Government, 
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Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 10, 
Apr. 1952, pp. 30-33. $1. 

Report of an experiment made by 
12 local welfare agencies in New York 
State. 

LinpsAy, ANNE W. Group Work Re- 
cording: Principles and Practices. 
New York: Woman’s Press, 1952. 
146 pp. $3.- 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
COMMITTEE ON FUTURE PROGRAM. 
Report of Committee on Future 
Program to the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, November 1951. 
New York: The Assembly, 1951. 
88 pp. Processed. 

Includes the committee’s findings 
and recommendations. 


(Continued on page 21) 








Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 


{In thousands] 






































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
—— Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- disbursing fund account beret 
deposits | received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of riod 
acquired 2 end of period period pe 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
- March 1952__.........._. $20, 981, 128 $1, 977, 507 $6, 344, 255 $524, 017 $15, 500, 243 $226, 067 $364, 054 $16, 090, 364 
‘iscal year 
Rian ccmnccienmens 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
1 ESR a as 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
9 months = 
i Rees 1, 527, 542 135, 176 533, 747 42, 716 917, 244 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
March 1051.............. 2, 158, 940 153, 529 1, 029, 554 50, 161 1, 182, 444 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
March 1952.............- 2, 717, 219 172, 836 1, 470, 610 64, 648 1, 177, 444 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
1951 
RE Sreee Sewer 239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
spe TERA eraR Spare apliin’ 5 150, 089 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
REITER Bnet te ESS 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
A SEE Pie Ee , 99, 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
= elle daichersiaihs necovcibinieenctisalineitios el 8h ES 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
ENERO lena a Se 516, Seecacctesanee 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
——— 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
EE ETERS Geet 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
I a a 7) Es 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
AES Seal 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
1952 
I hcin snd seldinacs ok aiphemeed 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
SS SR | Re aS 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 782 
ies “agelanay CR Sat 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
| 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal cludes small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 


in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
of benefits payable to survivors of certain World 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also in- 


War II veterans under the 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 
3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 



































[In thousands] 
Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 
Total of U. 8. he 
assets Govern- pen 
Period at end of ment balance Balance Balance 
at end of Interest With- Interest Benefit 
. period Sued period Deposits | credited | drawals ?3 a Deposits | credited | payments a oa 
Cumulative, January 

1936-March 1962....... $8, 462,756 | $8, 434, 154 $28, 602 ($16, 046,496 | $1,418,949 | $9,755,748 | $7, 709, 697 $913, 189 $144, 289 $484, 532 $753, 050 
‘ 7, 437, 896 — 724, 068 23, 633 1, 098, 795 149, 046 1, 879, 000 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
8, 079, 232 649, 933 15, 035 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
7, 453, 045 — 720, 041 34, 755 776, 435 80, 946 1, 479, 725 6, 660, 386 6, 086 9, 964 124, 371 792, 650 
7, 758, 020 323, 958 19, 799 912, 057 76, 941 645, 794 6, 994, 775 10, 881 8, 692 42, 653 763, 245 
8, 462, 756 369, 957 28, 602 1, 038, 168 85, 850 727, 922 7, 709, 697 11, 605 8, 793 37, 351 753, 050 

1951 
RE et 7, 758, 020 — 40. 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66, 77' 6, 994, 77! 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
a ik alae aT 7, 733, 57| — 40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2, 445 62, 97! 6, 973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
ES es ee 8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 | aa 72, 125 7, 294, 755 Be lecutbaadbdid 3, 089 757, 261 
: a ERE: SSE es 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67, 380 7, 313, 592 3, 622 7, 5304 2, 746 765, 640 
a eee 8, 068, 215 — 35. 000 39, 018 .2 17 66, 515 7, 300, 387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
sli Se 8, 367, 086 306, 000 31, 889 53 ae 72, 760 7, 002, 841 1 RSE ST Ee Oe 3, 898 764, 245 
September._.............| 8,322, 164 — 25, 008 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62, 870 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 783, 473 
Ree 8, 297, 864 — 45, 008 | 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68, 552 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 087 
prevertet... oo 5c52....- 8, 509, 369 227. 000 17, 188 yo. fe. 64,972 | 7,752, 420 On oe 4, 195 756, 949 
December. ...........--- 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 

1952 
ES cok oatiis scence 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, . 112, 605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
pi , PR oe ee 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 103, 692 7, 791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
OO SS eee 8, 462, 756 — 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 10 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 | 388 4, 527 753, 059 

| 











1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on 


deemed. 


2 Includes transfers from Stote accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107 


,161,000. 


account of interest on bonds 
at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


ministration 
account to 


fund amounting 


adjust funds available 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 








§ Includes tr: ansfe rs : to the account: from railroad unemployme nt insurance ad” 


to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 


for administrative expen 


Insurance Act Amendments of 1948, 


3 Includes withdrawals of $79,169.000 for disability insurance benefits. 


‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-51 ' 


[Corrected to May 6, 1952] 









































Wages and salaries ? Payrolls * covered by— 
Period Railroad 
Old-age and State 
Total Civilian survivors unemployment Ban 
insurance 4 insurance § insurance ? 
Amount (in millions) 

Calendar year 
TE cosistipdhincnthutsinie<thieghahiecdingiimdiiedlie Mls n tid $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
Ti coscdilediwccekndstabnvertibetbbockhdbmeaaiatiinatid 45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
ie iti Kile dhime cdducitivaiin<tluisibivectindiltindieaanttn tA kid 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2,273 
Ss 5 ncedisenpeccaducénnswestoscbbbosdbaadedinemimtnaiiia 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
Sp datincnncccdnitiusccinhoodibeatscbakdiatiiadiincain 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
De iceidhh oncisedicuductuvinplianctindidiaieitat isa 105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
Tl idcbuitedbnoe ducchdndinedciheqhicn baideiidibedide ohne 116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 507 
Tl itpidinndiias odtiditaniiecthebsitidectinditdiecsttdtis dhhis 117, 676 95, 078 1, 317 66, 411 4,514 
kis sduaninden contmesiubuapah cibecdatdiiateaibehOtieadibe 111, 256 103, 294 79, 003 73, 145 4, 366 
EE SS a+ EH, Ho 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5, 107 
EES SE Cae ate! SREP on 134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
SS Se SS es RP xl 133, 477 129, 229 99, 645 93, 520 5,119 
Ti ccddsviacce dinétielactihadiinsadusitndily dhbiatiin cited 145, 844 140, 743 109, 646 99, 835 5, 320 

1950 
ES: ER eet es eee. = 33, 142 | 32, 030 24, 246 22, 824 1, 222 
iiparanctbabdbanacdeiidinee waininint 35, 170 34, 074 26, 300 24, 512 1,297 
July-September... ....- SE: (Se ae Been 37, 544 , 204 28, 200 26, 353 1, 388 
October-December 39, 988 38, 345 30, 900 26, 146 1,413 
1951 
Jan i are igthicdhentiagilfar bee eeenatie utp stjintisdadiatincanianaaaninn 40, 153 38, 213 31, 000 006 1, 426 
it dtenenmcdninyedintiiahaasomcnebeansiensamnadlins 41, 987 39,7 32, 000 29, 155 1,517 
SRE CE EES ws ee wee OTT, BR ES 43, 004 40, 571 @) 29, 296 1, 555 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 

Calendar year 
eae ee eae ae ee er Re UPL Ser eMy een er one 100.0 68. 2 61.5 4.8 
DTdihedaacantacesocesubehgtdescnsuaipdlianameuiadanamseaeictea dae 100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
Pi vddaanbescssscneonscapueadbooscecannbaanseaeneennaeaealaetanineee 100.0 72.6 66.0 4.6 
Se Se RSE ER > 5 Se a ee 100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
LET CS Ce ee nee ane a es es 100. 0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
EE tenn ndncdbbticitisscinudcnseedetitiantsosentngaetaeiibedssacsmil 100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
ee Sa eee RE a a ae eee 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
Snnidsd tack acd Sb pecosedunowaumdase. cushebusnenneeunie bea ie abbaaaee 100.0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
SIRES SE SSSR GS TS: SRS hnentine 100.0 76. 5 70.8 4.7 
ES 2a SED aes hk SR A ARR ET 100.0 78.1 73.1 4.3 
SEE aS OS a RE a Ss 100.0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
RE oes IR. tS SS POE BY 100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
SE ey fe CE ee OER eS 100.0 77.9 70.9 3.8 
100.0 75.7 71.3 3.8 
100.0 77.2 71.9 3.8 
100.0 77.7 72.6 3.8 
| 100.0 80. 6 68. 2 3.7 
Beary Merch EE Se NEE See ete) Ee | eee ee" 100.0 81.1 73.3 3.7 
Hea s.- SRY. 2.0. aS LES eee 2 100.0 80. 5 73.3 3.8 
SOE co cunccconcchauieced -seecerenerecesence|anennnannnennnennnne 100.0 (*) 72.2 3.8 














1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 
fied period in continental United States and, In addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personnel in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 
ments 


§ Wages paid in specified period. 

‘Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Ex- 
dudes earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 


‘Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered b 
es excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws throug 

une 1939, 

® Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

8 Not available. 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 





(Continued from page 19) University of Virginia cooperating. States, by Wilbur J. Cohen; Basic 
Proceedings of the Workshop on Pub- Charlottesville: University of Vir- Aims and Objectives of an Aid to 
lic Welfare Administration, Univer- ginia, Bureau of Public Administra- Dependent Children Program, by Ar- 
sity, Virginia, August 13th-16th, tion, 1951. 160 pp. Processed. thur B. Rivers; An Analysis of the 


1951. State Department of Wel- Includes Basic Aims and Objectives Basic Aims and Objectives of Child 


fare and Institutions and the of Social Security 


Bulletin, June 1952 


in the United (Continued on page 25) 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-pa t status‘ at the end of the month Tab! 
type of benefit and by month, March 1951-March 1952, and monthly ts awarded by type of t, March 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1952] 































































































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 


Totel Old-age anar: Child’s Wijowoe Mother's Parent's ct 
Item — 
Number| Amount | Number} Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount} Number| Amount) Number} Amount} Number} Amount 
Mentey benete x R 
rent-paymen a 
end of month: 
1951 
M: 3, 809, 165|$137, 258. 9/1, 971, 703/$84, 971.8) 563, 346/$13, 087.0} 746, 247/$20, 418. 5) 332, 539/$12, 114.0) 179,877) $6, 100.9 15, 453 
April 3, 890, 018) 139, 636. 9)2, 016, 135) 86, 496.1} 575,008) 13,304.9) 760,697| 20, 732.2) 338,539) 12,315.9] 183,719) 6,207.7 15, 830 580.1 | a 
Sec 3, 968, 900} 141, 881. 2/2, 055, 581} 87, 842.9] 586,829) 13, 510.5) 776,336) 21,059.9) 345,112) 12, 519.9] 188,681) 6,348.3) 16,361 599, | 
June. 4, 033, 583) 143, 708. 8/2, 090, 668} 89, 000.0} 596,098/ 13,674.0} 787,311) 21, 282.4) 350,343) 12,683.3) 192,357) 6,452.8 16, 806 616.3 ’ 
° July. 4, 098, 870) 145, 720. 2|2, 129, 909] 90, 390.7] 606, 188| 13,872.8| 794,875) 21,425.9| 355,678) 12,858.5| 194,925) 6,537.6) 17, 205 634.8 
August. 4, 176, 535} 148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036] 92,025.0] 618, 128] 14, 108.4} 804,807) 21, 632.4} 361,970) 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3 17, 882 656. 5 
September................ 4, 232, 453 149, 914. 8}2, 204, 016] 93, 072.6] 625, 736] 14, 259.9] 816, 746) 21, 948.3] 367,728) 13,270.4| 199,835) 6,688.2) 18,392 675.3 Ree 
brunescideioneahguneiee 4, 290, 791} 151, 825. 5/2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8} 634,319) 14,442.7| 830, 587) 22, 329.6) 374, 460) 13, 505.0} 201,437) 6,723.7 18, 847 691.6 M 
November. 4, 332, 176) 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 293] 94,977. 1) 640,241) 14, 573.3} 838,801) 22, 545.4) 379,201) 13,674.2) 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135 3 M 
REE B84 4, 378, 985| 154, 79i. 1/2, 278, 470] 96,008. 3) 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2) 384, 265) 13,849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8) 19,331 709. 1 N 
R 
1952 Vi 
J Wisteinciicainenntapiipnenahitees 4, 433, 279] 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984| 97, 231.4] 654,335) 14,878.8| 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5) 205,739) 6, 831.9 19, 559 717.7 
ET ccsnsadinineonees 4, 475, 765| 158, 172. 1|2, 328, 336] 98,103.7| 658,921; 14,979.6| 864,477) 23,198.4) 397,107) 14,299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3 19, 757 724.6 N 
March ..|4, 512, 138} 159, 331. 8|2, 344, 684/ 98,710. 1) 662,799) 15,060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1) 403,210) 14, 514.8) 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 P 
v 
Monthly benefits awarded 
M ele chonesen 77, 692 2, 526. 2 34,921) 1,380.8 12, 269 263.0 16, 030 385. 0 8, 291 292.1 5, 813 192. 2 368. 13.2 as 
P 
a 
\ 
N 
Vv 
V 
Re 
4 
} 
( 

































































ments, 1940-52 
[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1952] ; 
.. 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards ? ‘ 
} 
Year and quarter ! N ( 
Wife’s or _ Widow’s or 4 Number of Number of Re 
Total Old-age husband's Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s payments —— ] 
, ] 
' 
R 
| EE es Meee 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
DE tieicinninontoiosabopelppncbenes 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
Eee Sree ee eet 258, 116 99, 622 , 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 ; 
Od OD cme 262, 865 89, 07 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
Pin darvescccsessbceceucnsess 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 67: 24, 759 42, 649 1, 419 205, 177 151, 869 Re 
Sn 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247,012 178, 813 
1946. PES TESS! en 547, 150 258, 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
SEI ES Oe Le ee 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
2 ee ee 596, 201 275, 903 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
2 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 R 
1950... aR 962, 586 567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 41, 103 2, 307 , 960 200, 411 
i didbbsenaniabvencapenpas 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
1949 
R 
January-March............-.--- 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 30, 158 16, 120 11, 163 643 54, 576 51, 989 
April-June...........-.--------- 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31, 622 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 53, 020 
July-September. .....-.-------- 169, 214 84, 268 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December. ...........- 165, 355 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 47,220 
R 
1950 
uary-March.............---- 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 54, 215 
yo mn 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September. ........-.-.-.- 153, 951 77,454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 I 
October-December........-.--.- 466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 50, 237 48, 204 
1951 
~March. 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
Aerie WO aitccnwccnnasccnvesce 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
July-September. -.......-..----- 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 99, 544 
October-December. ..........-- 229, 421 106, 533 372 46, 267 21, 246 15, 763 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
1952 
January-March........- enanenuees 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 - 48,924 24, 993 17, 602 1,134 121, 172 118, 050 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual wh? 
Dp. for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. dies after August 1950. 
2 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, March 1952 
[Corrected to Apr. 23, 1952] 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued arene 
~ weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 2 Total unemployment = 
Region and State place- i 
wants A under 
verage 
Total Women Total Women Weeks Donette weekly Weeks Average State . 
compen- paid? | Sumber of| compen- | weekly | Programs 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
Total..............| 464,666 | 835,581 | 209,763 | 5,145,386 | 1,915,759 | 4,673,650 | $101, 563,552 | 1,112,778 | 4,355,975 $22.41 | 41,192,275 
Is : 
Connecticut a 7,812 11, 900 6, 120 59, 528 29, 799 49, 855 1, can 778 11, 870 , 253 21.13 13, 818 
eae ae 1, 845 , 385 2, 396 41,177 14, 855 34,165 | - “057 8, 135. 31, 018 17.15 9,772 
Massachusetts... 15, 316 46, 817 19, 749 "940 90,501 | 225,050 | 5, 3877302 53,583 | 200, 695 24. 62 58, 233 
New Hampshire____- 1, 362 7, 733 3, 575 31, 855 14, 893 26, 005 * 614,319 6, 218. 23, 146 20. 87 7,618 
Rhode Island_._.___- 2, 306 17, 277 9, 022 76, 992 37, 809 78, 454 3, 620,298 17, 489 70, 690 22. 54 (18, 582 
en Sedewdbinada 641 1, 500 §11 9, 562 3, 442 8, 319 689") 1, 981 7, 552 20. 52 t-12, 257 
Region II: 
ice... spl 10, 728 751 18, 200 213, 316 97, 956 221, 205 5, 028, 756 52, 668 204, 175 23. 60 50, 380 
New 0s ae — 65,209 | 187, 216 78, 818 846, 242 356, 268 790, 278 18, 296, 039 188, 161 721, 204 2. 21 198, 431 
Puerto Rico... } 1, 090 |. Scsslewbeanntagesiecsognasones b oadgnccolsetadéddaccolekstcaladins - PTS Be EES Seis! 7) Te” wa 
sae Devas UO Edswoawd$aise acécanasenetlooscaonscneelhdshnntee+coe4eseeteseseoles s-s332 Swcecd bis co occ eth soveb utc ccesehoewsecsogubabssedite snc 
ion “ oa'e ie 
laware.....-. 898 | 866 | 325 6, 429 2, 201 6, 301 119, 758 1, 500 5, 861 19. 57 1, 456 
Pennsylvania... 16, 614 | R88, 335 | 25, 772 448, 777 152, 774 399, 225 9, 346, 95, 054 378, 771 23. 87 106, 470 
ion IV: 
Sistrict of Columbia 3, 149 | 1, 948 | 544 12, 368 3, 839 11, 261 205, 276 2, 681 11, 110 18. 25 2, 820 
Maryland. __._.- 5, 624 | 6, 719 | 3, 032 38, 690 15, 388 38, 592 743, 729 9, 189 34, 472 20. 34 9, 540 
North Carolina_- il, 013 23, 452 12, 489 123, 891 74, 958 115, 835 1, 853, 279 27, 580 110, 100 16. 32 29, 272 
Virginia... ....- 7, 181 5, 160 2, 312 34, 639 17, 404 31, 909 514, 791 7, 597 29, 868 16. 58 ‘Seg 089 
West Virginie. 2, 262 | 7, 256 | 90i 62, 584 13, 674 54, 176 984, 597 12, 899 49, 931 18. 80 14, 406 
Region V: | a 
Alabama. .-.-- 11, 265 | 8, 982 | 2, 389 63, 900 17, 857 47, 512 792, 062 | 11, 312 44, 888 17.03 4; 921 
Florida.......... 14, 640 | 6, 704 2, 001 35, 883 12, 279 20, 489 ~ SAT, 834 4, sre 19, 234 17.30 8,411 
Georgia......._.- 10, 834 | 7, 876 | 3, 729 61, 340 34, 020 50, 369 , B18, 138 | 11, 993 47,316 16. 58 4, 643 
Mississippi__- - 7, 526 | 6, 628 | 1, 812 52, 144 11, 983 43, 875 673, 10, + 40, 805 15.72 12,5119 
South Carolina. 7,489 | 6, 846 | 2,5 48, 750 23, 243 40, 757 724, 952 | 9, 7 38, 279 18. 29 11, 22% 
semneaess.... 10, 193 | 11, 148 4, 009 129, 367 49, 298 129, 983 2, 140, 510 | 30, 48° 124, 509 16. 64 “TBI, 392 
Region VI: | | 7 : 
Mentacky.. 2, 422 11, 800 4, 050 85, 400 | 23, 679 | 69,624 | 1, 187,902 | 16, 577 17. 34 "20, 133 
Michigan_.- 10, 803 35, 565 | 8, 743 277, 968 | 82,211 |  255,7 6, 824, 436 60, 890 249, 059 27.06 1 OI, 124 
a 24, 111 27, 248 10, 210 186, 913 | 81, 200 166,666 | 3, 885, 814 | $9, 682 155, 084 23.99 42, 775 
Region VIL: | | 
Illinois... - 15, 643 | 40, 706 13, 596 285, 805 | 92,868 | 202,202 | 4, 290, 329 | 48, 165 169, 709 23. 23 55, 456 
Indiana... . 8, 235 14, 299 5, O31 | 85, 381 | 30, 721 87,515 | . 1,934,872 | 20, 837, $1, 008 22. 88 +19, 584 
Wisconsin _ . .| 7.470 9, 725 3, 074 66, 740 | 23, 492 57,683 | . 1,381,112 | 13, 734 53, 147 24. 34  *$5)483 
Region VIII: | | — 
Minnesota___- 7, 156 9, 247 | 2,314} 143,648 26,691 | 102,850} — 1,900,303 | 24, 490 97, 772 18.93 26, 311 
Montana. 1, 983 | 1, 902: | 405 26, 173 | 5, 656 26, 047. | 482, 670 | 6, 202 26, 047 18. 53 5, 851 
North Dakota. 1, 121 | 647 | 110 15, 162 | 1, 728 15, 515 377, 750 | 3, 694 14, 343 24. 98 3,489 
South Dakota L161 | 584 | 107 | 8,074 | 1, 302 7, 557, 1152,.508 | 1, 799 7, 006 20. 57 1832 
Region 1X : | on :. ' nape, ea 
ae 5, 678 | 3, 670 | 1, 134 35, 521 9, 761 34, 689 721, 013 | 8, 259 31, 631 21,55 | S00 
Kansas. _- 7,414 3, 968 659 | 23, 709 5, 459 22, 521 500, 480 | 5, 362 20, 876 "22. 83 5, 359 
Missouri... .| 12, 602 15,148 | © 5,489 95, 477 37, 804 79, 968 1, 518, 172 | 19, 040 71, 963 20. 01 21, 627 
— -| 4,171 1, 785 | 5 18, 565 | TW. 3, 662 19, 391 415, 352 | 4,617 18, 575 21. 87 4, 330 
ion X: “ | j 
Arkansas. - .| 9, 754 7, OLL | 1, 612 63, 438 12, 950 48,087;| 810,022 | 11, 449 44, 545 17. 27 14, 165 
Louisiana. il 7, 802 12, 082 2, 070 92, 815 18, 552 80, 493 1, 662, 897 19, 165 74, 831 21: 25 20, 985 
Oklahoma. | 211) 501 6646 | 1612/ 45,816 | 12,587} | 39, 361 725, 968 9, 372 ” 058 18, 10, 546 
Texas. .... 44, 098 9, 925 3, O18 64, 254 % 21,903 48, 510 801, 533 11, 550 46, 019 16. 90 14, 950 
XI: ’ 
olorado. . -| f, 132 1, 763 | 396 10, 583 2,614 8, 549 176, 247° 2, 035 8, 106"| 20. 97 2, 435 
New Mexico 4, 628 1, 379 | 227 11, 443 1, 635 10, 438 '* 216, 256, 2, 485 10, 084 | 20. 97 2, 653 
Utah:..... il 3, 146 2,405 | 525 2, 491 6, 321 19, 668 488, 746 4. 682 18, 234 25. 49 5, 356 
wo tas | 856 632 147 5, 622 1, 239 6, 383 156, 993 1, 52 5, 828 25. 24 1,210 
Region XII: | 
Arizona... . 4, 466 3, 146 738 13, 292 4, 198 7,677 159, 456 1, 828 7, 304 20. 98 .- 3,123 
California. - 31, 549 SL iss! 26, 962 610, 633 261; 270 556, 503 | “12, 441, 916 132, 501 524, 457 22. 88 144, 214 
Hawaii... 1, 146 1, 506 | 5M 13, 126 7, 676 11, 351 196, 356 2, 708 8, 188 | 20. 16 e 
gerade. oo 1, 985 1, 196 377 7, 544 3, 035 7, O54 | 166, 216 1, 680 6, 585 24. 21 1, 629 
egion X IIT: 
Alaska... _- 662 1, 338 253 | 16, 195 2, 554 26, 276 | 793, 698 6, 256 25, 696 | 30. 32 ® 
Idaho... _. 2, 057 2, 134 372 | 26, 874 4, 206 24, 602 566 397 5, 858 23, 855 | 23.19 5, 954 
Oregon... 4, 841 10, 971 | 1, 893 95, 799 21, 270 95, 700 2, 102, 695 22, 736 90, 802 22. 46 21, 409 
Washington 5, 802 14, 486 | 3,068 | 128, 551 $2, 894 116, 227 2, 682, 110 27, 673 111, 041 23. 33 28, 340 








‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
5 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Seéurity, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


' Excludes transitional claims. 
* Total, part-total, and partial. 


* Not adjusted for voided benefit 


checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in ‘the United States, by month, March 1951-March 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 















































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid | Ald 
children the to to the 
a - Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age , Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month - spe: assistance Recipients the blind aa assistance assist- chil- the, and | assist. 
te alee otally ance ren | blind | totall 
Families oo pee “aie ance 
Total ? | Children abled 3 lies) abled 3 
nee os a = a aS se ABT 
+ Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
eS . Se i — 7 eo l — 
1961 : 
aE Ae a 2,771,678 | 651, 372 | 2,235,203 | 1,663,082 | 95, 905 002 | 412,000 |__...... -0.2} -01] -02] +73] -a) 
apn: thadicbuguldud then weiad 760, 733 645, 865 | 2,217,521 | 1, 651, 655 96, 975 87, 845 384, 000 |.......- —.4 —.8/| +11] +9.8 —6.8 
Se eee 2, 754, 963 640, 679 | 2,197,806 | 1, 637, 341 96, 990 97,079 | 355,000 |........ —.2 —.8 (4) +10.5 —76 
pS ES Eee 2, 745, 344 632, 691 | 2,170,308 | 1,617,096 97, 024 104,230 | 335,000 j........ —.3} —1.2 (4) +7.4 —56 
618, 400°| 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97, 256 108, 907 324, 000 |........ —-.3| —2.3 +.2| +45 -3% 
021 612, 128 | 2,103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 319, 000 |........ —.2| —1.0 +.1 +2.2 —L4 
606, O78 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113, 049 ph 4 eee. —.3}| —1.0 —.2| +15 —26 
ee 2, 055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 ; kG eee —.4} —L5 (4) +1.7 ® 
591, "2, 039, 163 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |.......- —.2 -.9 (4) +2.9 +16 
501, 844 | 2,@41, 473 | 1, 622, 930 97,179 124, 419 $23, 000 |........ -.1 (6) (5) +5.2 +22 
593, 618 | 2,047, 286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 339, 000 j........ —.3 +.3 (4 +3.3 +5.0 
594, 2, 050, 853 | 1, 531, 121 97, 144 131, 779 i | ee —.3 +.1 —.1 +2.6 -9 
596, 2,061, 591 | 1, 540, 039 97, 257 134, 959 335, 000 |........ — +.5 +.1 +2.4 -.6 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
7" o = 4 Eee a: oo aaa { 
1951 
March..------ $194, 537, 333 |$118, 948, 685 $48, 088, 503 $4, 448, 593 ($3, 596, 552 $19, 455, 000 +0.1 —-0.2; +0.5| —0.1) +63 —0.8 
som ee 191, 950, 326 | 118, 271, 187 47, 522, 017 4, 495, 494 | 3,946,628 | 17,715,000 | —1.3 —-.6/ —12| +11 +9.7 —89 
eS 191, 042, 838 | 118, 930, 667 47, 023, 317 4, 523, 461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 166, 000 —.6 +.6] —1.0 +.6 | +115 —&7 
June_.__......| 189,320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 46, 385, 131 4, 537,435 | 4,677,074 | 15, 054, 000 —-.9 —.2| —14 +.3| +63 -6.9 
(ES 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 226 4, 536, 052 | 4, 847,904 | 14, 452, 000 —.6 +.5| —3.0 (6) +3.7 40 
SaROR L 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4, 950, 229 , 633, 000 ® (4) —.6 +.5|) +21 +13 
September_._-| 188, 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13,985,000; +.1/ +.4/ +.2] +.2] +41] ag 
October. ._-..- 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5, 274,768 | 14, 418, 000 +.7 +.8 —.3| +16] +24 +31 
November.._.| 189, 739,721 | 120, 440, 700 4, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 629, 000 (®) —.3 —-.2 +.5|) +3.0 +15 
mber....| 190,818,675 | 120, 299, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6 -.1 +.6 +.2| +6.4 +3.9 
1952 
January .....- 192, 061, 883 | 120, 070, 999 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129, 000 +.7 —.2 +.6) +29 +27 +61 
February_._..| 192,332, 254 | 120, 215, 489 45, 275, 761 4, 840, 382 | 6,097,622 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7 | +2.7 —Lé 
March......._| 192, 654, 525 | 120, 256, 513 4, 836, 531 | 6,228,206 | 15,845, 000 +.2 () +.5 —.1] +21 -.4 


















































i For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance, 


* Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


in the preceding month; the decline 
was the first in 10 months. Total 
benefits paid during March dropped 
3.3 percent to $101,563,600. 


Federal Credit Union Act 
Amended 


The supervision fees paid by Fed- 
eral credit unions to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions are increased 
under the terms of Public Law 322, 
signed by President Truman on April 
17, 1952. The fee for supervision had 


been fixed at $10 a year for each 
credit union chartered under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. The new 
law substitutes for this fixed charge 
a@ supervision fee to be determined 
“in accordance with a graduated 
scale prescribed by regulation on the 
basis of assets,” within certain limits. 
It is expected, according to House 
Report No. 1649 of March 26, that 
with the change in supervision fees 
“the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
will attain a self-sustaining basis in 
fiscal year 1954 or 1955.” 

A second new law (Public Law 329), 
which was signed by President Tru- 


man on May 8, extended the provi- 
sions of the Federal Credit Union Act 
to the Virgin Islands. In Puerto Rico, 
which was covered under the original 
act, Federal credit unions were first 
organized in 1949 and 1950; as of 
May 1, 1952, the Island had 11 oper- 
ating Federal credit unions serving 
more than 3,000 persons. 

A third amendment (Public Law 
337, signed May 13) authorizes Fed- 
eral credit unions to invest funds in 
State-chartered building and loan 
associations that are insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 





Social Security 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 11.—Average payments including | afer payenents 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and for medical care.and average amount of v pay. 
State, January 1952+ ments per assistance case, by program and State, 

: January 1952 --»- a} 

Old Aid t Aid Saat G 
“age ° perme, eneral Aid to Aid to the 
State 2 assist- dependent to the nently and assist- Yid- 
ance ildren blind totally ance 3 A... ~ a unt Aw tae 
a disabled | (per family) disabled 
= i sd 

Se ee eS (*) $6, 436 . . 

Bi aclonesnehi~-asearsah-la-oratethh- lls ht. (*) 47, 910 State? , wee rons 9 

Conn...------ $168, 363 | $75,615 | $3, 07 () (*) pay- pay- pay- 

Del...------~-|------------ 442 |--------=- | eter =: ) All iments| Al |ments|, AU 

a aa = 74 | i 865 25 assist-|"for | 2Ssist- |""fop  jassist for 

2a 974, 390 144, 580 26, 189 45, 433 407, 508 ance | medi-| uce medi- ance medi- 

eae 250,156 | 40, 121 | 9,837} — () 155, 481 ro = = 

SERGE, es: Sere Renee (‘) 143, 430 oane ene care 

Kans. 133, 445 27, 784 | 2,740 14, 684 48, 491 

EEN 2, 376 | 211 1,322 685 

oS SSE ee . 4 

«6 OES APES Pare dled ) 40, 503 ae 8s aE ee oer ae ® 

Mass__- 220, 072 22, 997 |..-.-------- 96, 547 116, 714 D. O_o oe nil 2._|-.-..| 97.92] 04) 51.60). 051853. 86) | $0.06 

Mich. oo zenaan|-nnnannwenon|ennnerswwnen | 64, 208 RoR see $162) & 30] 117.45] 6.32] 56. 17,83 

Minn...--.. | 801, 024 47, 881 | 1, 665 (*) | (*) Sa Pes ae 40.49| 5.49] 70.68! 4.61) 43. @ 

Mont....--.-.|------------ reeree Soe ereee wvvewnen| 127,780 ff Kang ie 85.83] 3.54] 97.60] 6.35) 59. 6.66 

-abeeagea ot Bie et aes » OSG ee BR. <nacphedicetlestad 46.60) (*) | 50.88) .11) 45. -09 

Nev... p EDU Pencnesccenss lpwokSathneciie ( , 37 

Ni +6080 | ai are Sea Te |) | | Mn] 8a) v3] on eo] a) Baal Las ‘o 

i Minlecdeleoteausecshe RR Sa es ee | 7 , 

ae 1717186; 780"} 368; 505 |” Bi; 608 38782) @) 1S 7geeR Te) Be pare Ghee Pec rem ee 

= aie | fe ST npc) E.R | Pawan MEP ( 

N.C... 8, 624 4, 896 ie 1,476 | 113, 453 

N.Daik------| 19,074 018 | ig) dan) ae | ee ee 8 

Ohio.....--... 146,719 4, 893 | $, 837 |....-..-----| 350, 588 4 eS aL 44.51; 9.94] 119.25, 6.80) 73.43 11. 87 

Oreg. .- .- we eeenee es] wene---}- --| 172, 454 oS, Me 6 ree ee 23.79} .17| 46.85). 29)__.s_- 34 

R. I |Jn-----2nene lon enneenn es |--n-2-e----- 56, 057 ae ae §2.33| 2.11] 93.27) . 56) 54.67 3.78 

8. C.-. [n=s----ewees|---nencnwnee |--en=-2-2--- 500 EE SE STs 50.31} 1.24) 72.05} . 36) 50.05) 1.08|_.....|...... 

8. Dak a ae == ~----| 53, 954 1 SRS ED 83.38) .03| 107.56} .07| 58.07 a7) 

Utah... ae 816 g | £86 | 25 ORT BBR 1.30) .15) 16.31) .04) () ® 

¥.1.....-.----| 68 | 9 10 | Joe pA RL ME 84) 4.60) 120.04) 7.08) 57.08) 3 4.88 

i tconsyel ~ $37,682 | 66,288 || i807) 4,188 | 106, 067 

bh. S Fos January da cxaboling vendor payments for medical care, see the 

+4 ay data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Buln, ‘Apr 198. “All aver oo po 2° Avena i poneral y. orm “4 
Bulletin, April 1 » ‘ 

3 Bxclrdes Stats ‘that onus no wanes capes for —_ care for ante rr] AR eS poyrey te in poliey of practie 
January or did not report such payments. For the specia] types of public as- assistan igures talics represen ymen 
sistance, figures in italies represent payments made without Federal partici- peed agen eg EE pee Fa om " me 5 = . 

. 3 udes mad med _ 

‘In all — ap gon: —_ —. a pe me ny Nevads, ary or did aie aieek tl eno vendor ogni: hen gase nah 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on ralf rogram rmanen 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. ‘ «Tas than I ee “| pe Oe and totally Sane: 

} ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro- 

: inchehee peomsbates paid into pooled fund as well as payments for services vided bessee Che :nrected Seas wae coyeenans y. han ients. 

Sievided th cartier monthe. Average payment not computed on base of less t 50 recip 








(Continued from page 21) 
Welfare Programs—Foster Care and 
Adoptions, by Inez M. Baker; Aims 
and Objectives of Old-Age Assistance, 
by Mildred Stoves; The Aged and 
Public Assistance, by E. W. Gregory, 
Jr.; Assistance to Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, by Louisa Fitz- 
Simons; and A Physician’s View of 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, by Clara J. Fleischer. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Giueck, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEA- 
Nor. Delinquents in the Making: 
Paths to Prevention. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 214 pp. 


A study of 1,000 boys made to de- 
termine why half of them were delin- 
quents while the other half were not. 
This book is a simpler version of the 
findings publishe* hv the outhors in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 


Bulletin, June 1952 


NEW YorK STATE CITIZEN’S COMMIT- 
TEE OF ONE HUNDRED FOR CHILDREN 
AND YouTH. The Four Million,; Re- 
port ...1951. Albany: The Com- 
mittee, 1951. 225 pp. 

Includes the findings and recom- 
mendations of the committee’s isec- 
tions on child care, child health, 
mental health, education, youth serv- 
ices, rural youth, industrial youth, 
and protectional and correctional 
care. 

NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL SociaL Poticy. Fam- 
ily and Child Welfare in Norway: 
A Survey. (2d ed.) Oslo: The 
Committee, 1951. 82 pp. 

YounGc, PAuLINE V. Social Treatment 
in Probation and Delinquency: 
Treatise and Casebook for Court 
Workers, Probation Officers, and 
Other Child Welfare Workers. (2d 
ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1952. 536 pp. $7. 


Health and Medical Care 


EaRLe, VALERIE A. “Current State 
' Practices with Regard to Hospitali- 
zation of Indigent Patients.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 10, Apr. 

: 1952, pp. 49-52. $1. 

‘GOLDMANN, Franz. “Home Care for 

' the Needy and the Medically 

: Needy.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 
148, Mar. 29, 1952, pp. 1085-1088. 
45 cents. 

Concludes that “many benefits can 
be derived from a well-organized and 
judiciously administered system of 
home care, whether it is designed for 
recipients of public assistance or self- 
supporting persons or both.” 

NEW JERSEY. TEMPORARY COMMITTEE 
ON THE CHRONIC Sick. “Chronic 
Sick — Report, Recommendations 
and Proposed Legislative Bill.” 


(Continued on page 27) 











‘Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Reci; ts and payments 
to recipients, by State, ch 19521 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical = and cases receiving only such 









































payments 
| Payments to 
: | sedplente Percentage change from— 
: | 
4 Febr 1952 March 1951 
february March 195 
State recip- a ot 
ients Total Aver- 4 
amount age : 
“im 4 Amount | N8™-| 4 mount 
! 
Total *_____}2, 679, 894/$120, 256, 513/$44.87 | —0.2/ ; @) —3.3 +1.1 
sect Severna 2 75, 182) 1, 603, 474) 21.33 | -1.0} ‘—0.7 | —7.6 —4.1 
Alaska_...... 1, 666; 94,657) 56.82 | +1.2] :+1.6] +2.8 +4.2 
- MERC eae 13, 953 687, 327| 49.26 | +.1 +.1) —4.1 —9.1 
660 1, 292, 610} 22.04 —.6 +18 |-14.4 —27.0 
18, 169, 708) 66.42 | —.1} . —-.1 —14 
3, 682, 789) 70.72); —.1} i —.2] +.3 +6.1 
1, 116,611) 61.79 | —1L.4] | —1.1] —9.3 —6.6 
54,918) 33.26 | +19) | 44.9) +45 +20.9 
135, 038) 48.45 | +.5 +.5| —-13 +6.4 
2, 593, 918) 38.33 | —:3) | © —2.6 —3.9 
965, 026) 31.16 | —.2} | —6.8 +21.3 
74, 797) 33.41 | —.3/ | +.7/ —L8 —2.5 
473, 159) 50.56 | —.4} ° —.1/—18.2 —11.1 
4, 633, 228) 41.38 | —.9 —4.3 | -—4.8 —10.5 
1, 574, 629} 35.86 | —.7 —.4|—12.6 —11.9 
2, 476, 235) 51. 27 -—.2);:@4 —15 +2.0 
1, 969, 154] 52.68 | —.4]/ '° —.2| —4.0 +3.1 
1, 885, 164) 29.59 | —1L.1 —1.2) —5.2 +36.3 
6, 025, 733) 50.12 | +.9 +8.4 | +1.6 +9.2 
615, 682) 43.04 | —.6 —.6 | —6.3 —6.0 
464, 165) 40.85 | (® +.3 | -—2.7 +5.4 
6, 899, 630) 60.44 | —1.1 —.5 | —2.6 +9.5 
4, 483, 836) 48.41 | —. —.8 | —4.8 —.2 
2, 499, 45.60 | () (*) —.7 +6.1 
1, 208, 458} 21.01 | +.2° +.3 | —4.6 +9.1 
5, 733, 908) 43.47} —.2 -.1 (0) +.5 
578, 105) 51.33 | —.4 —.5| —-48 —8.9 
952, 211) 43.81 | —1.3 —6.2 | —5.1 —4.2 
148, 353) 54.40 | —.6 —-.5 | —1.0 +3.5 
303, 301) 44.02 | —.6 —.7 | —6.5 — 10.6 
1, 190, 401) 53.68 | —.6 ~.6 | —6.1 +5.0 
451, 976) 42.13 | +.3 +7.3) +18 +11.6 
6, 426, 264) 55.93 | —.2 —.41 -16 +1.0 
1, 237, 23.96 | —.2 +.6 |—15.9 —9.2 
463,731) 51.87 | —.2 +.3|-17 +1.9 
5, 722, 631} 49.07 | —.5° —.6 | —3.7 +6.1 
4, 682, 745] 48.63 | —.3 —.1} —-2.9 +4.7 
1, 304, 805; 57.35 | —.2 +.2) -—3.1 +2.9 
2, 895, 302) 38.99 | —.9 —L2| —9.9 —8.9 
244,015} 8.18 |+10.9 19.6 |+73.5 +87.8 
454,092) 47.67| —.4 +.1) —3.6 +2.2 
1, 160, 307; 27.28 | —.2 —.2) +.8 +10.5 
498, 794/ 41.80 | —.4 +.5|—-2.7 +14 
1, 859, 747} 30.91 | —.4 —.4|-88 —5.2 
7, 337, 855) 33.44 | +.1 +.2}-1.9 +.3 
542, 763) 55. 51 @ @) —-1.2 +17.4 
a 39.61 | +.1 +.6) 411 +11.0 
434, 703} 22.92 | —.6 —.1} —3.6 +14 
4,171, 61.53 | —.2 —.5 | —5.3 —7.7 
751, 013} 28.81 | +.6 —.1) —-1.5 +7.6 
2, 508, 149) 48.59 | —.4 +.3| —1.3 +12.6 
237, 55.70 | —.6 —.3 | —3.0 —3.8 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

£ Includes 4,018 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Reci; 's and payments 
recipients, by State, ch 19§2' * 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
ca February 1952 | M 
0! e arch 196] 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount a Amount 
Total ai 97, 257 | $4,836,531 |$49.73 | +0.1 —0.1) 414 +8.7 
| | = ——>>=|«-§s§ =<?= 
Total, 51 
States 4..| 97,202 | 4,833,483 | 49.73 | +.1 —.1| +44 +115 
36,492 | 24.04 +.6| —2.8 +6.0 
968 | (4) (*) a FR ~<<anle 
39, 166 | 53.95 | +.6 —.2|-183| —%8 
51, 521 | 27.33 | +.1 +2.0 | —7.4 —-18.5 
, 81.55 | +.1 +.1| +43 +3.6 
21,775 | 63.12 | —1.7 —2.8 | —7.3 —L5 
20,647 | 67.70 | —.3 +.9| +.3 +86 
10, 242 | 45.93 | —.4 +.3/+10.9|) +153 
13, 290 | 51.12} —1.1 —-1.9| —.8 +46 
130, 543 | 40.85 | —.9 —.6| -3.6 —7.8 
105, 581 | 36.07 | +.4 +.7 | +2.6 +23.6 
4,467 | 30.88 | -18} ~—27| —18 +5.5 
10, 787 | 55.04 | —1.0 —L1| —6.7 —4.2 
195, 734 | 48.59 | —1.3 —3.9 | —4.4 —-3.0 
959 | 38.82; —.4 —.4)| —5.6 —5.2 
576,990 | 59.59 | —.1 +.4)+2.9 +6.3 
33,902 | 55.49 | —1.5 —2.0 | —8.4 —10 
79, 370 | 31.35 (6) —.2)+2.8 +45.5 
85, 500 | 45.17 +.4 +.3) +11 +44 
27,208 | 45.73 | —.2 —.4|—-9.6 9.1 
21, 570 | 45.80 | —.6 +.1 | —1.9 +7.7 
128, 568 | 78.54 | +.3 +3.0 | +6.3 +21.6 
100, 692 | 53.70 0 +.1) +.9 +4.6 
71, 765 ; 61.50 | +.2 —1.6 | +2.7 +11.2 
72,458 | 25.78 | +.1 +.3) +.9 11.0 
154, 150 | 50.00 | +3.6 +3.6 |+10.7 38.3 
29,600 | 56.70 | —1.1 —1.4| —1.3 —6.4 
48,279 | 63.44) +.1 +.9 | +3.3 +119 
2,080) (§) (*) (‘) () 1) 
14,728 | 48.77 | —.7 —1.4 | —6.2 —8.1 
|S 802 48,608 | 60.61 | +1.0 +2.3/,43.9) +166 
N. Mex... 470 18, 376 | 39.10 | —3.9 +2.1 | -9.8 —4.3 
oS peal 4,105 264, 839 | 64.52) +.9 +.5 | +2.2 +6.0 
cf 4, 439 152, 703 | 34.40 | —.1 +.3 | +23 +25 
am 110 6,059 | 55.08 | —.9 +16) —1.8 4.9 
ae 3, 744 184,009 | 49.15 | +.1 +.3 | -3.7 +3.9 
Okla_..._... 2, 570 181, 844 | 51.30} —.5 —.5 | —3.6 +34 
Ep ciechech 385 25, 766 | 66.92 0 +.8 |) -3.5 —2.9 
| Ree 15, 383 764,002 | 49.67 | +.2 —1L1| +.2 +25.8 
PeRe 621 4,831 | 7.78) +9.7) +16.1 |4+16.7 +29.7 
p EN 1s4 11, 134 | 60.51 | —1.6 +26) —.5 +10.3 
 ®eayre 1, 600 44,938 | 23.09 | +.3 +.1/) +2.0 +5.8 
8. Dak....._. 208 8,190 | 39.38 | —1.0 +.6 | —5.9 —-2.5 
,. eeee 2, 778 105, 242 | 37.88 | +.1 +.2) +25 +29 
y AER 6, 008 225, 312 | 37.50 | —.1 —.2/4+22.7) +245 
J ae 13,439 | 60.26 | +.5 +1.4) 46.2) +258 
pee tat 180 7,805 | 43.36 | +.6 +10) —2.2 +71 
Wik. Gis 45 ER TEE PRE: CARTE 
SSE 1, 469 45,488 | 30.97 | —.9 —.9| —44 9 
Wash. ?.__... 63,438 | 76.16) +.1 +.3 | -1.2 -19 
Wie Wass. ..6 1,081 36, 672 | 33.92 | +1.0 +.4) +.5 +9.5 
statin 1, 72, 668 | 54.39) —.5 —.7| —3.7 +7.5 
py , ERA 5, 256 | 53.09 4) ® —4.8 —6.T 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation, All 
data subject to revision. 

Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (552 recipients, $46,091 in oe 
ments), in Washington (13 recipients, $529 in payments), in Missouri ( 
recipients, $50,563 in a. and in Pennsylvania (6,140 recipients, $307,442 
in payments), State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social ote Act Amendments of 1950. 

+ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for March 1951 were excluded be- 
cause the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also foot- 
note 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated. 
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Table.14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1952 
a [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} ; 
































Number of recipients Payments to recipients - Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— shee 4 1952 a = 1951 
~ families Total => 
Total ? Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
° families families 
Mnibetans cccabaoacdetansed 596,734 | 2,061,501 | 1, 540,030 |$45, 488, 275 $76. 23 $22. 06 +0.5 +0.5 —8.4 —65.4 
Total, 52 States #__............... 596,704 | 2,061,483 | 1, 530,961 | 45, 486, 836 76. 23 22.07 +.5 +.5 —8.4 —5.4 
18, 339 66, 000 51, 171 643, 210 35. 07 9. 75 +.3 +.6 —3.1 +11 
737 2, 339 a 53, 697 72. 86 22. 96: +19 +19 +9.5 +16.7 
3, 521 13, 099 9, 774 257, 051 73.01 19. 62 +.8 +.9 —17.6 —3.2 
14, 300 48, 843 37, 356 526, 754 39. 61 10. 78. —.5 +2.6 —27.6 —3L.3 
55, 424 173, 676 130, 531 | 6, 409, 512 115. 65 36. 90 +:4 +.8 —2.7 +1.6 
5, 207 19, 043 14, 400 509, 97.93 2%. 78 +.3 —.2 —7.3 —L8 
4, 782 15, 665 11, 383 514, 603 107. 61 32, 85. —2.7 —-2.1 —14.5 —14.4 
718 2, 767 2,123 58, 262 81.14 21. 06 +17 +21 +3.8 16.2 
2, 012 8, 208 6, 381 197, 239 98. 03 24. 03 —15 —L5 —6.9 ( 4 
17, 587 56, 583 42, 087 796, 313 45. 41 14. 07 —2.0 —-L8 — 39.6 — 45.0 
o 

21, 708 72, 405 55, 521 1, 083, 343 49. 91 14. 96 +15 +1.7 +181 +26.9 
3, 251 12, 067 9, 408 271, 860 83. 62 22. 53 +.1 —.2 —10.1 —154.0 
2, 1993 7, 643 5, 645 246, 141 112. 24 32.20 —.65 —.3 —13.1 —6.6 
22, 940 81, 866 60,713 | 2, 524, 606 110. 05 30. 84 -1 —-L4 —2.9 +8.9 
8, 515 28, 502 21, 085 572, 999 67. 29 20. 10 -v1 +.5 —21.4 —2.0 
5, 370 18, 896 14, 070 5 539, 532 100. 47 28. 55 +14 +17 +2.6 +5.8 
4, 326 15, 355 11, 630 3908, 456 92.11 25. 95 +.3 —.3 —15.7 —5.3 
20, 396 72, 075 53, 148 852, 718 41.81 11. 83 —11 —14 —-14.8 —4.6 
22, 151 80, 914 60, 201 1, 396, 796 63. 06 17.2% +14 +6.2 —14.3 +9.3 
4, 479 15, 566 11, 285 327, 772 73.18 21. 06 +.5 +.5 —1.6 —3.5 
5, 005 19, 767 15, 124 442, 519 86. 85 22. 39 —.6 +18 —2.0 —12.5 
13, 184 406 31, 939 1, 526, 991 115. 82 35. 18 +.2 —.5 —-17 +24 
25, 081 81, 227 57,856 | 2,441,796 97.36 30. 06 +.8 —15 —2.1 +6.3 
7, 836 26, 493 20, 177 780, 765 99. 64 29. 47 —.8 +.3 -.9 +8.4 
10, 401 39, 198 30, 106 273, 205 26. 27 6.97 +1.2 +.9 —3.0 +36.7 
22, 361 75, 780 55, 773 1, 166, 274 52.16 15, 39 —.1 —.1 —8.6 —8.3 
2, 391 8, 365 6, 219 207, 319 86. 71 24. 78 +.8 +11 —-3.0 —2.4 
2, 833 9, 537 7,017 253, 459 89. 47 26. 58 -.7 —.5 —19.0 —11.4 

$0 108 78 1, 489 (8) ®) ® ) ® 
1, 433 4, 963 3, 631 149, 553 104. 36 30.13 —.8 —1.0 —13.6 —143 
REE aI a eo 5, 178 17, 312 13, 103 524, 380 101. 27 30. 29 +.6 +1.2 —21 +6.4 
I a a 5, 357 18, 495 14, 225 330, 593 61. 71 17. 87 +.9 +2.4 —3.0 -.1 
New York. ..... ON RE RT Re FV 53, 158 179, 767 128, 496 | 5, 998, 850 112. 85 33. 37 —-.1 —.3 —4.2 —-L5 
SEER TIS F 17, 142 61, 735 47, 698 811,118 |, 47.32 13.14 Ti +2.2 +5.1 +10.8 
ie nustccnewneccensenent 1, 673 5, 924 4, 488 161, 861 96. 75 27.32 1.2 +24 —110 —17.9 
Ass duchdancenseduccieewe 13, 508 49, 797 37, 494 982, 430 72. 73 19. 73 —.5 -.1l —9.0 —13.9 
Ee REESE AR ES Ser 20, 199 67, 743 51,047 | 1,426, 381 70. 62 21. 06 —.7 —.6 —7.5 —7.4 
Oregon_........ Giitaraitmeadilines Gamivated 3, 458 11, 636 8, 743 364, 102 105. 29 31.29 +14 +17 —17.7 —18.5 
TEES. ST Sg PE 32, 360 118, 508 640 | 2,848, 799 88. 03 24.04 —-17 —18 — 2.5 —27.2 
te ee ie Se 20, 484 61, 329 46, 035 205, 797 10. 05 3.36 +143 +%.9 +78.8 +11L3 
EET i a 3, 364 11, 279 8, 138 323, 469 96. 16 28. 68 +.2 —.2 -17 +6.8 
ER EE aS a 6, 599 24, 605 19, 113 314, 005 47. 58 12. 76 +14 +11 —14 +19.9 
nnn cbenecddusebingueess 2,619 8, 510 186, 667 71.27 21. 94 0 +15 +.8 +5.3 
Ri CES Se 20, 637 74, 367 55, 754 993, 131 48.12 13. 35 —.4 —.4 —14.3 —13.5 
Texas... 16, 268 63, 184 47, 182 806, 668 49. 59 12.77 +.2 +.7 —16.4 —43 
SESE ae Se ae oe Sees 2, 054 10, 246 7, 587 323, 156 109. 40 31. 4 ® ® —10.3 +16 
ss EIN EES SSE & 1, 026 3, 572 2, 758 55, 116 53. 72 15. 43 +.7 +15 —12 —.7 
A aes 230 707 624 ees Eee Ee 
ES A a ganna sal 7, 784 29, 035 22, 065 407, 034 52. 29 14. 02 +.1 +.2 —9.3 —5.4 
AS REET: Santas 9, 236 30, 715 22, 323 947, 592 102. 60 30. 85 +.7 —.3 —18.9 — 36.2 
SE A eee 16, 866 61, 909 47,888 | 1,015, 551 60. 21 16. 40 —-.1 —.6 —6.5 —3.5 
Wisconsin... 8, 527 28, 849 21, 227 977, 266 114. 61 33. 88 +11 +2.0 —5.3 +4.5 
a pao aang se 556 2, 011 1, 512 56, 459 101. 54 28. 08 —2.1 -1.7 —13.4 —12.5 



































! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures initalics 


5 manatee cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
y. 





pee program administered without Federal participation. All data subject quarter! 
tevision. 


? Includes as eehphante the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
e requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


in which t 
determining the amount of assistance. 


‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


‘Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


erage payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

7In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
pce payments of $92,975 from general assistance funds were made to 2,842 
fam: b 


8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Estimated. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
pocmengs F and payments to recipients, by State, 


Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 







































payments] 
Percentage change 
Payments to from February 
Number recipients 1952 in— 
State of 
recipients 

Ba Average | Number | Amount * 
Weetose. 134, 959 | $6, 228, 206 $46. 15 +2.4 +2.1 
22. 37 +.1 +.4 
‘ 51. 32 +16 +1.7 
44.49 +2.3 +44 

54. 55 -.9 @®) 
46.15 +.8 —.3 
52. 80 +.5 +1.7 
41.43 +3.5 —.9 
61.17 +16 +1.8 
40.17 +1.2 +3.6 
46. 76 +3.1 +1.6 
57.99 +7.9 +$0 
58. 56 —9.4 —12.1 
19. 77 +4.6 +4.6 
46. 22 +2.6 +2.4 
55. 73 +1.9 +2.4 
59.73 +6.9 +7.8 
40. 41 +3.2 +5.6 
61. 44 +13 +15 
27.45 +3.9 +4.7 
60. 19 +2.0 +.4 
44.60 +2.6 +2.9 
29.46 +10.6 +11.6 
68. 13 +3.8 +3.9 
, 44. 39 +.9 +.7 
i 10. 32 +13.0 +27.1 
214 13, 666 68. 81 +8.1 +6.6 
, 105 130, 478 31.79 +4.6 +4.6 
1 7, 204 41.21 +10.6 +12.7 
1, 561 89, 153 57.11 +.2 +.1 
192 8, 034 41.84 +.5 +18 
25 LS CO eR eee 
2, 962 98, 995 33. 42 +15 +.9 
5, 382 60. 75 +.4 —.3 
2, 282 74,1 32. 48 +11.9 +11.4 
905 57, 845 63. 92 +1.6 +.3 
474 25, 120 53. 00 —1.9 —1.9 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1961, p. 21. F in 


y Administration. All data subject to revision. 
2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 
' 8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Estimated. 





Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
cases, by State, March 1952! ° 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 

















f a 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- February 1952 March 1051 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age N N 
um- um- 
ber Amount ber |Amount 
Total *_../335, 000 |$15, 845,000 | $47.34 | —0.5 —0.4 | —18.8 —18.6 
) Reema 153 3,690 | 24.12 | +19.5 |) +18.0 @) () 
Alaska... 73 3,607 | 49.41 () () —30.5 —338 
cipleaues 1, 241 50,623 | 40.79 | +16.9 | +19.0 | —14.6 —28 
Ark. 4_.....| 2,446 32, 145 13.14 -.9 —1.2 —4.7 —34 
aa 32,624 | 1,496,656 45.88 | +1.9 +17] —9.2 -.4 
Colo____... 2, 254 04,974 | 42.14] +.5 .2/-50.6| -—s8 
Conn. .-... $4,048 | 221,436 | 54.70 ® +1.6| —46 -.8 
i el 7920 T Sie bindadsesindnceresticcenesndlsocenanaban 
|) ae 686 37,920 | 55.28 | +3.3 +4.4 | —34.4 —-.0 
ll $4,900 OT Ciwistith cccudeabinescndetiaammaada ows 
Cin aw--| Se 61,657 | 17.27 0 —2.7| +44 +03 
Hawaii....| 1,831 100,064 | 54.65) —1.6 —.5| —49.8 —46.1 
Idaho *. ._. 165 6,157 | 37.32) —3.5 —2.9 | —46.9 —44.2 
aiaat antes 28, 319 1, 646,469 | 58.14 —.7 —.3 | —20.7 —9.0 
OS ty jill 10, 063 310,075 | 30.81 —2.7 —-13| —9.7 —-63 
Iowa.......| 4,073 133,634 | 32.81) —2.2 —4.3) —2.1 =] 
BE. < 00 2, 180 104,382 | 47.88 | —3.6 —3.2 | —22.0 —1L4 
a oo 3, 203 80,275 | 25.06 | +8.7 +9.0) —6.5 —.§ 
hn aeeee 6, 403 252,487 | 39.43 | +4.4 +7.3 | +6.2 +412 
3, 985 173,980 | 43.66 | +7.9 +9.6| —7.0 —7.3 
140,733 | 47.05| —3.1 —.3 | —4.2 37.2 
902,808 | 54.63) —2.8 +2.3 | —24.4 —B5 
1,146,056 | 46.60 | +1.6 —.6|) +59 +03 
356, 354 51. 43 +.4 +.2 a -il 
11,060 | 12.23) +26 —.9 | +13. +218 
295,751 | 30.61 +.3 +1.2 | —22.6 —-233 
28,140 | 32.99 | +10.3 +7.9 | —16.7 — 3.6 
56,818 | 40.01 —-.8 +3.1 |) —-14.3 —L§ 
*9,900 | 34.74) —1.7 —10) —3.5 02 
63,027 | 40.93 | +5.4 +3.7 —.6 —36 
473,939 | 64.00); —5.1 —.8 | —22.9 —15.8 
7,520 | 22.51) +3.1 +6.7 | —69.0 — 0.2 
3,622,207 | 73.11] —1.5 —-1.0 | —2.7 —-Al 
49,842 | 20.00} +2.2 +4.5 | —36.7 —-Bi 
27,072 | 42.04) +3.0 —3.7 | —33.7 —3L9 
837,810 | 40.80) —1.1 —.6 | —16.6 187 
90, (43) (4%) +5.3) (4) —21.3 
337, 421 57.68 | —1.6 —-3.9) —6.9 —0.6 
1,042,513 | 50.57) —1.2 —-18 | -B8 -@1 
15, 515 6.12; —6.3| —15.9 | —56.8 —6.0 
290,477 | 64.49 +.7 +6.6| —8.9 -.3 
37,176 | 16.78 | —4.4 —5.4) —31.4 -h7 
30,929 | 30.06 | —10.4 —4.1) +24 +31 
36,028 | 12.10; —1.0 —5.8 —.8 +77 
pp 6 CRT EE EE eee. ~-au 
82,317 | 58.30 —.7 +1.4 | +25.0 +34 
a RE ES, ENE ES cocoa 
i ) ES SESS TN 
64,449 | 27.25) —3.1 —2.5 | —33.2 -Bl 
471,468 | 52.17; —8.5| ~—12.8 | —41.5 —hh) 
99,612 | 26.10 —.6 —.9 | —31.0 -10.7 
334,002 | 54.48 | +4.2 +.2| —5.4 +16 
10,110 | 47.69| —5.8 —1.2 | —24.8 -41 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

¢ Decrease 


of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated. 

§ Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases recel cash payments, Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

1 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

it Includes cases receiv cadieal care only. 

12 Includes 5,308 cases and payments of $156, 066 representing supplements 

tion of other assistance programs. 
4 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,950 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 4,691 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

14 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Program Operations 


ONTHLY benefits being paid 
under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program at the 

end of April totaled $160.4 million. 
Slightly more than 4.5 million persons 
were receiving these benefits—36,500 
more than at the end of March. The 
increases in the number of old-age 
and wife’s benefits were smaller than 
those in March, while for all types of 
survivor monthly benefits they were 
larger. The over-all increase, how- 
ever, was about the same as in March. 

Since September 1950 there has been 
an almost continuous decline—in- 
terrupted only in January 1952—in 
the amount of the average old-age 
benefit. The April decline of 5 cents 
brought the average payment down 
to $42.05. For all other types of bene- 
fits, the trend in average amounts has 
also been generally downward; the 
averages again dropped slightly in 
April. The decreases since September 
1950 in the average monthly benefits 
incurrent-payment status range from 
%4.57 for old-age benefits to 10 cents 
for parent’s benefits. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
72,700 persons in April, about 5,000 
fewer than in March and only three- 
fifths of the number a year earlier. 
The decline was concentrated in the 
awards to retired workers and their 
wives. Little change occurred in the 
nhumber of monthly benefit awards to 
survivors. Lump-sum death benefits 
totaling $5.4 million were awarded to 
41,800 persons, about the same as in 
the preceding month. 


| PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS made in 


April totaled $192.2 million—less than 
in either February or March; the de- 
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cline from March amounted to about 
$450,000. Much the largest change 
for a single program occurred in gen- 
eral assistance. In that program the 
amount paid to recipients dropped by 
$715,000, chiefly because fewer cases 
were aided. The amount paid to old- 
age assistance recipients and the 
number of persons getting this type 
of assistance continued to drop 
slightly. The other programs showed 
small increases in caseloads and pay- 
ments. 

Two States—Arkansas and New 
Hampshire—made first payments of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in April. The increases of 
3,000 cases and $141,000 in total pay- 
ments under this program were more 
the result, however, of expanding pro- 
grams in some of the other 36 States 
that have been administering this 
type of aid. 

For the Nation as a whole, average 
payments of each type of assistance 
differed from those made in the pre- 
vious month by only a fewcents. For 
the categorical programs the averages 
in most States also changed little. 
Adjustments were made for increases 
in living costs for aid to dependent 
children in Oalifornia, for aid to the 
blind in Massachusetts, and for all 
categories in Washington. Tennessee 
added an item of ‘‘medical inciden- 
tals’’ to the list of items budgeted for 
recipients and put the change into 
effect in April for one-person cases. 
Oregon extended to other categories a 
change made earlier for old-age assist- 
ance; allowances for medical services, 
previously financed by payments from 
general assistance funds to the sup- 
pliers of such services, were included 
in the categorical payments to re- 
cipients. 


As frequently happens, State. aver- 
ages tended to show larger changes for 
general assistance than for the other 
types of assistance. Case turn-over is 
faster in this program than in the 
categorical programs. The number of 
cases added in April, for instance, was 
1l percent of the number receiving 
payments; the number closed, 15 per- 
cent. Changes in the caseloads often 
alter the number of persons per case, 
which in turn affects the average pay- 
ment. General assistance payments, 
moreover, are often affected by inade- 
quacy of funds. 

The transfer of recipients from gen- 
eral assistance to aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in 
Arkansas provides a good example of 
the greater adequacy of assistance 
when the Federal Government partic- 
ipates in the costs. Of the 87 per- 
sons aided under the new program, 77 
had been receiving general assistance. 
The average payment for all cases 
under general assistance in the pre- 
vious month was $13.14; under the 
new type of assistance the average 
was double this amount, about $27. 


UNEMPLOYED woRKERS filed slightly 
more than 1 million initial claims for 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs in April. 
The increase of 24 percent from the 
March total was largely the result of 
administrative factors but also re- 
flected lay-offs in several industries 
(some in anticipation of a work stop- 
page in the steel industry), the 
secondary effects of labor disputes, 
and the disastrous spring floods. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, rose only 4,400 in April to 
5.1 million. 











For the third consecutive month 
the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries declined, dropping 11 percent 
to a little less than 1 million. Total 
benefits paid, amounting to $94.4 mil- 
lion, were 7 percent less than in March 
but 52 percent higher than the 
amount paid in April 1951. Most of 
the increase from the previous year 
resulted from the substantial rise 
in unemployment among covered 
workers, but the increase in the 
amount of the benefit check also con- 
tributed. The average weekly benefit 
of $22.37 for total unemployment was 
8 percent ($1.69) above that in April 
1951, although it was 4 cents less than 
the March average. 


Veterans’ Legislation Amended 


Approximately 3.0 million veterans 
and dependents of deceased veterans 
receive increased compensation and 
pensions under legislation approved 
by President Truman on May 23 (Pub- 
lic Law 356, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session). The new rates, in- 
tended as a partial offset to the rise in 
living costs, become effective in July 
1952. 

The new law raises by 5 percent the 
compensation payable to veterans for 
service-connected disability of less 
than 50 percent; for those with a dis- 
ability of 50 percent or more, the pay- 
ments go up 15 percent. For non- 
service-connected disability that is 
permanent and total the pensions 
peyable to veterans of World Wars I 
and II and service after June 26, 1950, 
are raised from $60 to $63 a month. 
If the veteran has reached age 65 or 
has been on the rolls as permanently 
and totally disabled for 10 years or 
more, he receives $75 a month (for- 
merly $72). For veterans who are so 
nearly helpless or blind that they re- 
quire the regular aid and attendance 
of another person, the uniform rate of 
$120 a month is raised to $129. 

For the dependents of war veterans 
whose death was service-connected, 
payments are raised about 15 percent 
except for a widow without a child or 
for dependent parents. For widows of 
veterans of World Wars I and II and 
the Korean service whose death was 
not service-connected, the pension is 
now $48.00 a month (formerly $42.00); 
the rate for a widow and one child is 
increased from $54.00 to $60.00 a 
month and, for each additional child, 
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Selected current statistics t 
(Corrected to June 9, 1952] C 
———__ a 
“4 seein aaa Calendar year C 
Ap’ are pri 
Item 1952 1952 1951 “" 
1951 1950 r 
0 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) é 
yo 6 ll RR OR Se ee ee ee es 61, 744 61, 518 61, 789 62, 884 63, 0% 0 
UE EE Ee SA eS ce he 60, 132 59, 714 60, 044 61, 005 59, 087 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?__|____......].....-.---|----------|------------ 35,164 a 
Covered by State unemployment insurance *__| 35, 700 35, 500 34, 385 34, 838 32,7 

Unemployed.................-..--- b revapasar, Wane 1,612| 1,804] 1,744 1, 879 Per a 

Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally adjusted ‘ 
at annual rates) ¢ 
er... $258.9 | $258.2| $249.0 $251.1 $204, I 

RE eS eee 177.3 177.3 168. 1 169. 2 145.8 I 

Proprietors’ and rental income._.___...........- 47.8 47.5 48.1 48.9 4.0 

Personal interest income and dividends... ....- 21.1 20. 6 20.2 20. 0 19.3 < 

RS a ES SS: Ae 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 4 ‘ 

Social insurance and related payments *____.__-- 7.7 7.7 6.9 6.9 65 

Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses... 9 1.0 1.2 1.2 22 ' 

Miscellaneous income payments "____________ he 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.6 45 ' 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: { 

Current-payment status: !! 

Number (in thousands) __._..............-..-- 4, 549 4, 512 iy Sie ed oe ~<cnsedn | 
pe eee $160, 445 | $159,332 | $130,637 | $1,884,531 | $1, 018,18 
Average primary benefit...............--.------ $42.05 | $42.10] $42.90 |__...-.-.-.- 3 <-cee 

Awards (in thousands): 

RBS cic ph clit ip re ge 73 78 126 1, 336 8 

RO this tars, uciictib wwe dcediiss| ORS | “EE $3, 953 $42, 282 $26, 24 

Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands).._..................-- 1, 037 836 919 10, 836 12, 28) 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands). - 5, 150 5, 145 3, 913 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)_.._...........- 4, 368 4, 674 3, 109 41, 599 67, 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands)... -_.-- 993 1, 113 740 797 1,% 
Benefits paid (in millions) %_..............-....-- $94 $102 $62 $840 $134 
Average weekly payment for total unémploy ment... - #22. 37 #22. 41 £20. 68 #21.08 $20.74 
Public Assistance 

Recipients (in thousands): 

oe |. RE ES eae 2, 672 2, 680 2, 761 

Aid to dependent children: | 

a IS TO a le 598 597 646 

a EE Re I Oe | 1, 546 1, 540 1, 652 

PV eee el See 97 97 97 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled____- 138 135 88 

Gemoral eapiotames... c.-.. ..2. <...2-6...--.-.-22-- 320 335 384 
Average payments: 

poten ~ —v e $44.95 | 844.87 | #48. 84 

Aid to dependent children (per family)............ 76.39 76.20 73.58 |.. 

P| SP Se “a A ae 49.83 | 49.73 46. 36 | 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. _..._.- 46.11 46.11 44. 98 

| ARE RY LE TRS ATE 47.31 47.34 46.16 

1 Continental United States only. Estimated by contributions under social insurance and related 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly programs. 
pe nes figures represent specific week and 7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special pub 
annual figures, average week (unemployment in- lic assistance programs and general assistance, ‘ 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). . 8 ae oe ?- —_ooe ——— bene- 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- ts; railroad, Federal, State, an retirement 
vivors Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- benefits; veterans’ pensionsand compensation; work- 
able men’s compensation; State and railroad 

: ra ment insurance and temporary disability benefits 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Department of Labor. Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

‘Data from the Office of Business Economics, * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 1° Includes payments under the Government life 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes insurance, national service life insurance, and 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
areas. contenenen to poner crmenientioms, pws 4 

5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- ae = YaRenNs, ‘Gane recovers Ula 
tributions from the self-employed excluded from total a § Liability Act for railroad workers and se 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 11 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- that is less than the current month’s benefit; calet 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay. and a 5 1 pa —_e represent payments certified. 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 1% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee justed for voided benefit checks and benefit 


from $6.00 to $7.20. Widows and chil- 
dren of the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Civil War, and the 





Indian wars receive a 714-percent it- 
crease in their payments. The mini 
mum payment for the veterans of 
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these wars is now $96.75 a month, ex- 
cept for Spanish-American War veter- 
ans with 70 days of service, who re- 
ceive a minimum of $64.50. 

Another new law (Public Law 357) 
raises the amount of income a veteran 
or dependent may have and still be 
eligible for pension payments in cases 
of non - service - connected disability 
and death. The income limitation 
applies to veterans of World Wars I 
and II and Korean service, and their 
dependents. These limitations were 
raised from $1,000 to $1,400 for an un- 
married veteran, a widow without 
child, or a child, and from $2,500 to 
$2,700 for a married veteran, or any 
veteran or widow with minor child or 
children. 

In a special message accompanying 
the new law, President Truman urged 
Congress to authorize ‘‘a complete 
study of our veterans benefit programs 
and their relationships with our social 
insurance and other general welfare 
programs.’’ He pointed out that 
“there was no social security system 
when the veterans pension laws were 
passed. When the social security law 
was enacted in 1935, the world was at 
peace and the fact that we were estab- 
lishing a basic economic security sys- 
tem alongside the existing benefit 
program for veterans seemed com- 
paratively unimportant. Little at- 
tention was paid to the 839,000 cases 
receiving pensions and compensation 
from the Veterans Administration in 
1935, and since then no major steps 
have been taken to integrate and re- 
late the two systems of benefits. 

“TI have pointed out several times 
in the past my belief that our first 
obligation to our veterans is to care 
for those who have disabilities re- 
sulting directly from their service to 
their country. Financial assistance 
to veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, on the other hand, 
should be put as soon as possible on 
the same basis as financial assistance 
payable to the nonveterans of our 
population. 

“World War II left us with over 
19,000,000 veterans. World events 
since then mean that hundreds of 
thousands more will be added each 
year. At the same time, we have ex- 
panded and perfected our social se- 
curity laws so that they now protect 
most of our people. The conse- 
quences are obvious. Thousands 
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upon thousands of veterans and their 
families have entitlement to Govern- 
ment payments under both laws. 
This is confusing, wasteful, and, to 
many people, hard to understand.’’ 


Recommendations on Law- 
Enforcement Amendment 


The third and final meeting of the 
group called together to advise the 
Bureau of Public Assistance on plan- 
ning for the administration of the 
law-enforcement amendment was 
held in Chicago on March 31 and 
April 1, 1952. This amendment to 
title IV—one of the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act—requires 
‘prompt notice to appropriate law- 
enforcement officials of the.furnish- 
ing of aid to dependent children in 
respect of a child who has been de- 
serted or abandoned by a parent.’’ 
It goes into effect July 1, 1952. 

At its first meeting, held November 
29, 1950, the advisory group considered 
a policy statement interpreting the 
amendment and outlining the re- 
quirements for State plans. The offi- 
cial statement was issued to the States 
on June 11, 1951. Attention then was 
given to the developing of recommen- 
dations to be made to State agencies 
on methods of working with law-en- 
forcement officials and with the 
families affected by the amendment. 

The problem of parental desertion 
and nonsupport is broader than this 
amendment, and its implications are 
more far-reaching than those involved 
in the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram and public assistance adminis- 
tration as a whole. There have been 
various attempts to deal with the 
problem legislatively. The recom- 
mendations of the Council of State 
Governments on legislation for inter- 
state cooperation (the model proposed 
“Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act’’) have been widely 
adopted, and other State legislation, 
old and new, has been utilized. Legis- 
lation alone, however, will not solve 
the problem. A constructive ap- 
proach requires, in addition, that 
courts, law-enforcement officials, and 
social agencies concerned with family 
and child welfare work together to 
provide the needed services to families 
in trouble. 

Although the amendment applies 
only to children’on whose behalf aid 


to dependent children has been fur- 
nished, its administration will doubt- 
less have effects that will extend well 
beyond that program. In recognition 
of the need to bring other social agen- 
cies into planning with the public 
assistance agencies for administration 
of the law-enforcement amendment, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance in- 
vited to the final meeting of the ad- 
visory group representatives of the 
principal national agencies engaged in 
family and child welfare work. 
Among these were the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, the Family 
Service Association of America, the 
National Child Welfare Commission 
of the American Legion, the National 
Desertion Bureau, the National Legal 
Aid Association, the National Mid- 
century Committee for Children and 
Youth, and the principal sectarian 
agencies engaged in similar work 
(Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, and 
Methodist). As before, the advisory 
group included representatives of 
various State and local public assist- 
ance agencies (eight States), and staff 
from the Social Security Administra- 
tion (Bureau of Public Assistance and 
Children’s Bureau) and the Office of 
the General Counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

A draft of proposed recommenda- 
tions had been circulated to the par- 
ticipants before the meeting and had 
also been sent to State public assist- 
ance agencies for comment. This 
draft and a summary of comments 
were the focus of the discussions at 
Chicago. Throughout the meeting 
there was constant recognition that 
the amendment provided an impetus 
for community organization through 
which over-all social policy to promote 
family solidarity could be examined 
and developed. The representatives 
of national private agencies stressed 
the mutuality of interest and respon- 
sibility between the public and priv- 
ate agencies and requested additional 
information that they could use with 
their local units or affiliates. They 
felt that it was important that local 
workers in private agencies should 
know about the amendment and be 
prepared to deal with any possible 
repercussions in their own programs 
or in the community as a whole when 
the amendment goes into effect. 

(Continued on page 9) 








Old-Age Assistance Recipients: Reasons for’ 
Nonentitlement to Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Benefits 


Even under the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
there are many aged persons in this country who are not able 
to qualify for benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 


program. 


Some of them, as their opportunities for employ- 


ment and ability to work decline, are forced to apply for old- 
age assistance. Before the amendments, of course, the number 


of such persons was greater. 


The reasons that needy aged 


persons who were added to the old-age assistance rolls in April 
1949 were not getting insurance benefits are examined in the 


following pages. 


E out of every 6 aged persons 
[: added to the public assistance 
rolls in April 1949 were not en- 
titled to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. The insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act had 
been in effect more than 12 years, but 
for one reason or another these per- 
sons had not qualified for benefits. 

During 1949 an average of more than 
45,000 persons a month were approved 
for old-age assistance. The old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
among them were receiving an aver- 
age monthly benefit of about $20. 
This amount with their other income, 
if ariy, was insufficient to meet their 
minimum needs, with the result that 
they required supplementary assist- 
ance payments. 

Basic amendments to the coverage 
provisions and to the benefit formula 
in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program established by the Social 
Security Act were under consideration 
during 1949 and 1950 and were enacted 
into law in August 1950 (Public Law 
734, Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion). One major purpose of the 
amendments was to establish old-age 
and survivors insurance in its in- 
tended position as the major income- 
maintenance program for aged per- 
sons. The reasons that needy aged 
persons were not getting insurance 


*Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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benefits were accordingly of great con- 
cern to public assistance agencies 
during this period. 

Current factual data on the subject 
were needed both for immediate use 
in conjunction with the amendments 
that were under consideration and 
for long-time planning. Accordingly, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, and the State agencies 
responsible for the old-age assistance 
programs jointly undertook a sample 
study in March 1950 of the status of 
old-age assistance recipients with re- 
spect to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The study was limited to recip- 
ients recently added to the rolls, since 
this group had had the greatest oppor- 
tunity to engage in covered employ- 
ment. Most of these recipients had 
not been receiving public aid during 
all or part of the period during which 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program had been in operation. 
Among all old-age assistance recip- 
ients, in contrast, there were many 
who had been unable to engage in 
any employment in the years after 
1936, when jobs were first covered by 
the insurance program. 

To obtain information for the 
study, personal interviews were held 
with most of the recipients in the 
sample, excluding those who were in 
receipt of old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits and those who were 


by Cuarces E. Hawkins* 


known to have had no employment 
of any kind after 1936. So that these 
interviews could be conducted with a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
travel, it was desirable that the recip- 
ients chosen be those whom the 
assistance agency personnel would be 
seeing for other reasons. In most 
States, eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance is reviewed at 12-month inter- 
vals. Cases added to the rolls in April 
1949, and not subsequently removed, 
were accordingly generally due for 
review in March or April 1950, and 
that time was selected for the inter- 
views. A sample was selected from 
the group who had been added in 
April 1949. 

The schedule was inevitably some- 
what detailed as it had to account for 
the recipient’s employment status in 
each of the 49 calendar quarters that 
had elapsed from the beginning of 
1937 until April 1, 1949. For this 
reason a sample of sufficient size to 
provide statistically reliable detail for 
individual States was not used. The 
sample chosen (6,711 cases—one-sixth 
of the 40,266 cases added to the rolls 
in April 1949 and remaining on the 
rolls through March 1950) was large 
enough to permit desired cross classi- 
fications of national data and a sub- 
stantial amount of detail by socio- 
economic regions. 


The study was a joint undertaking 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, and State and local public 
assistance agencies. The Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
assisted in the initial planning of the 
study’s content and of the schedules 
and tabulations to be used, and it 
tabulated the data after the schedules 
were completed. The sample cases 
were selected by the State agency or 
local agencies in accordance with & 
uniform plan. Identifying informa- 
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tion, including data on whether old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
were being received, was then recorded 
on the schedules. 

For recipients who were not insur- 
ance beneficiaries, the schedules were 
routed through the State agencies and 
the central office of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance to the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
where quarters of covered employ- 
ment were identified and entered on 
the schedules. These entries not only 
showed accurately the periods of 
covered employment but provided val- 
uable benchmarks to which non- 
covered employment could be related 
in the subsequent personal interviews. 

During the interview the recipient’s 
employment history—as complete as 
possible—was reconstructed for the 
years from 1937 to 1949. State and 
local assistance agency personnel con- 
ducted the interviews and filled in 
schedule items. For those old-age 
assistance recipients who were ini- 


tially identified as receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, the 
study schedules were sent directly to 
the field offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, where 
detail on benefits was entered. 

At the time of the study, in order to 
have insured status, an individual 
aged 65 or over had to have earned at 
least $50 in covered employment in at 
least half the number of quarters 
elapsed after 1936 and before the quar- 
ter in which his sixty-fifth birthday 
occurred, with a minimum of 6 quar- 
ters. This requirement meant that 
old-age assistance recipients who had 
attained age 65 just before their 
approval for assistance in April 1949 
needed 24 quarters of coverage to 
qualify for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. Those recipients 
who were over age 65 needed fewer 
quarters of coverage, since the 6-quar- 
ter minimum was applicable for per- 
sons whose  sixty-fifth birthday 
occurred before July 1940. Covered 


employment before January 1951 ex- 
cluded. agricultural employment— 
whether as an operator or for wages— 
domestic service in a private home, 
nonfarm self-employment, railroad 
employment, and employment for 
government agencies or nonprofit or- 
ganizations.! 

Of the 40,266 recipients who were 
placed on old-age assistance rolls in 
April 1949 and who continued through 
March to receive assistance payments, 





iThe 1950 amendments made it possible 
for anyone who was then aged 65 or who 
would attain age 65 by the middle of 1954 
to qualify for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits at any time after the 
attainment of age 65, on the basis of 6 
quarters of covered employment acquired 
at any time after 1936. The definition of 
covered employment was extended to in- 
clude, for 1951 and subsequent years, most 
self-employment other than that on farms, 
certain farm workers and domestic. work- 
ers, certain Federal Government employ- 
ees, and, under special agreements, State 
and local government employees and em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations. 


Chart 1.—Old-age assistance recipients* not receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits, by agricultural em- 
ployment and by other noncovered employment, 1937-49 
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7,050 were also old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries whose incomes 
were insufficient to meet their needs. 
The remaining 33,216 were not en- 
titled to insurance benefits, and all 
but a small group (1.2 percent of the 
total), who apparently had enough 
covered employment to qualify, were 
established as ineligible for insurance 
benefits at the time of the study. No 
effort was made to obtain an employ- 
ment record for the deceased hus- 
bands of widowed recipients of assist- 
ance who were not insurance benefi- 
ciaries. This article is primarily 
concerned with the 33,216 old-age 


assistance recipients who were not 


insurance beneficiaries. 


Recipients With Employment 
After 1936 


Of the 33,216 recipients of old-age 
assistance who were not old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
17,622 or 53.1 percent had some quar- 
ters of employment? after 1936, 43.0 
percent had no employment, and em- 
ployment records were not available 
for 4.0 percent. About one-fourth of 
those with employment (12.6 percent 
of the total) had some employment 
in the first quarter of 1949, just before 
their first assistance payment. Very 
few of the recipients with employ- 
ment had worked entirely in covered 
employment. For 60.9 percent, em- 
ployment had been entirely of the 
noncovered types 32.0 percent had 
had some covered and some non- 
covered employment; and only 7.1 
percent had been in covered employ- 
ment exclusively. 

Agricultural employment.—One of 
the most significant findings of the 
study was the extent to which the re- 
cently approved old-age assistance 
recipients had engaged in employ- 
ments not covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Numerically, the most 
important type of employment was 
agriculture. Of 17,622 recipients who 


2A quarter of employment in noncovered 
jobs was defined as any calendar quarter 
in which an individual worked for wages 
in cash or kind at least half the time or had 
self-employment throughout the quarter. 
It was assumed that anyone who had this 
amount of employment in a quarter would 
have been paid $50 or more in wages re- 
quired for a quarter of coverage, or re- 
ceived a comparable amount in self-em- 
ployment. 








were not old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries and who had had 
some employment after 1936, there 
were 8,022 who had had part or all of 
their employment either as farm oper- 
ators or as farm laborers (see chart). 
This number substantially exceeded 
the number of recipients (6,870) who 
had engaged in covered employment 
of all types. 

Thirteen out of every 14 recipients 
in the study with employment in agri- 
culture would have had enough quar- 
ters of coverage to have qualified for 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits if this employment had been 
covered by the Social Security Act. 
Of those with some employment in 
agriculture, 82.6 percent had spent 
more than half the period of their 
employment in agriculture, and 53.3 
percent had not engaged in any other 
occupation. 

Some persons with employment in 
agriculture had farmed for themselves 
and also worked for other farmers 
during the period of their employ- 
ment. Some of them shifted from 
one type of farm employment to the 
other, in turn farming for themselves 
and working for others, while some 
supplemented their own farm opera- 
tions by working for wages on a nearby 
farm. Of all the old-age assistance 
recipients studied who had had any 
employment in agriculture, a ma- 
jority had spent the largest part of 
their time farming for themselves. 
However, the total number of persons 
who had worked on farms for wages 
(4,668) at any time during the period 
slightly exceeded the total with farm 
self-employment (4,374). 

The 11 States in the Southeast re- 
gion accounted for one-third of all re- 
cipients studied but included more 
than half the recipients who were not 
insurance beneficiaries and had had 
agricultural employment. The dis- 
tribution of these recipients between 
farm self-employment and farm em- 
ployment for wages was approxi- 
mately the same for the Southeast 
region as for the Nation. 

Nonfarm self-employment. — Self- 
employment other than farming 


8The total of the two numbers exceeds 
the total number of recipients with em- 
ployment in agriculture because some of 
the recipients had had employment of 
both types. 


ranked next in importance to agricul- 
ture in the work histories of recipients 
who were not old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries.‘ Among the 
nonentitled recipients with any em- 
ployment, 23.1 percent had some 
self-employment. More than half of 
this group had been self-employed 
for 7 years or more after 1936, and 
almost 2 out of every 10 had been go 
employed for at least 10 years. Nine 
out of every 10 of the recipients with 
a record of self-employment would 
have been able to qualify for insurance 
benefits if all their self-employment 
had been covered. Two-thirds of the 
recipients who had been self-em- 
ployed also had engaged in other types 
of employment. Men receiving assist- 
ance outnumbered women by more 
than 4 to 1 in the group with self- 
employment, as compared with a 
ratio of slightly more than 2 to 1 
among the recipients with any type 
of employment. 

Domestic service. — Almost as 
many old-age assistance recipients 
studied had worked in domestic sery- 
ice in private homes as in nonfarm 
self-employment. Among the 3,906 
recipients with domestic employ- 
ment, women outnumbered men by 
about 6 to 1. The women who had 
worked in domestic service consti- 
tuted 58.1 percent of all of the female 
recipients with an employment his- 
tory who were not old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries. More 
than two-fifths of them had 7 years 
or more of this type of employment 
after 1936, and about one-fifth had 
more than 10 years. Of the recipients 
who had spent part of their time in 
domestic service, 78.0 percent had 
worked sufficiently long after 1936 to 
have qualified for insurance benefits 
if all their employment had resulted 
in quarters of coverage. 

Other noncovered employment.— 
Work in agriculture, domestic service, 
and nonfarm self-employment jointly 
accounted for about 4 out of every 5 
of the assistance recipients who were 
not old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries and who had some non- 
covered employment. Individually 


4Self-employment (with the exception of 
such employment in agriculture and’ cer 
tain professions) is covered under the 1950 
amendments for years in which net earn 
ings in self-employment total $400 or more. 
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Table 1.—Old-age assistance recipients not receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, with employment after 1936, by quarters of coverage 
and by sex, age, and region 
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opportunities of the late 1930’s had 
curtailed covered employment oppor- 
tunities, the years between 1937 and 
1949 were divided into 3 periods—pre- 
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Total Male Female 
war (1937=41), war (1942-45), and 
Fess with Posesas with Fement with postwar (1946-49). It was found that 
specified number speci number spec! number ‘ 
Age and region Total of quarters of Total of quarters of Total of quarters of 3 out of every 4 of the recipients with 
ge 8 oom coverage Lamy coverage pe coverage quarters of coverage had acquired 
ro ro ro 
| reeip- iy rect | reetp- ; | some or all of these quarters during 
jents | ¢ ents #88 ients SS ° 
| ona than | None bet J | than | None} bbe than | None the war; for 1 out of 4, all their covered 
oy | 6 | 6 employment occurred. during this 
Sa iS MEY ice Seat | ag 5 ae ot ad | period. About half the recipients 
Total. --....-....- 17, 622 | a9 181] 6LO 11, 862 | 24.5 | 19.1 | $6.8 | 5, 760 | 13.3 | 16.0 | 70.6 acquired part or all of their quarters 
oup: of coverage during the postwar period, 
a 0. heaven "a 10,170 | 28.3 | 19.2 | 52.5 6,492 | 34.1 | 20.1 | 45.8] 3,678 | 17.9 | 17.8 64.3 & é 
"-74................| 4,344 | 14.9 | 19.2 | 65.9] 3,072] 17.8 | 21.1 | 61.1| 1.272] 80|146| 77.4 ‘imeluding 1 out of every 10 whose only 
Wand over....-.._. | 3,108 | 5.0 | 129/820) 2,298/ 65/138) 796) 810) .7| 104) 8&9 quarters were acquired after the war 
ion: } | . 
Northeast.........- | 2,202 | 31.7 | 18.3 50.0 | 1,464 | 38.9 18.0 | 43.0 | 828 | 18.8) 188} 62.3 Slightly more than one-third of the 
Southeast...........| 6,984 | 12.9 | 14.7 | 72.4 4,752 | 15.9 | 18.1 | 66.0 | - 2,232 6.5 7.5 86.0 
Middle..---.--.----] 3,800 | 24.8 | 20.0 | 58.2) 2,298 | 27.7 | 19.6 | 52.7) 1,002] 18.7 | 209) 60.4 recipients with some quarters of cov- 
Northwest an | | | | | 
Southwest........ | 2.766 19.5| 19.3 | 61.2| 1,980/23.9/19.4|567| 76) 84/191] 725 rage had acquired part or all of them 
ee 2,190 | 30.7 | 24.4 | 44.9] 1,368 | 34. 6 | 22.8) 42.5) 822) 24.1) 27.0) 48.9 before the war, and about 1 outof 
i | | | | 




















1 Added to the old-age assistance rolls in April 1949 and remaining on the rolls through March 1950. Data 
derived from sample representing one-sixth of these recipients. 


the other types of noncovered em- 
ployment were not numerically im- 
portant. Employment by State or 
local governments accounted for the 
largest number of quarters of employ- 
ment for 5.7 percent of the non- 
entitled recipients; employment by 
nonprofit organizations accounted for 
24 percent and by railroads for 1.0 
percent. Miscellaneous and uniden- 
tified types of noncovered employ- 
ment made up the major part of the 
employment of 9.4 percent. 

Covered employment.—A total of 
6,870 old-age assistance recipients who 
were not entitled to old-age and ‘sur- 
vivors insurance benefits had a record 
of one or more quarters of coverage. 
Of these, more than half (53.5 percent) 
had 6 or more quarters. Men out- 
humbered women by approximately 
$to 1 in the group of recipients with 
arecord of covered employment. 

There was also a larger percentage 
of male than of female recipients with 
6 or more quarters of coverage (an 
amount sufficient to qualify them 
for insurance benefits under the 1950 
amendments). Among the men with 
quarters of coverage, more than half 
(56.2 percent) had 6 or more quarters; 
the corresponding percentage for 
Women was 45.4. Old-age assistance 
Tecipients with 6 or more quarters of 
coverage accounted for 20.9 percent 
of the recipients with employment 
after 1936 who were not insurance 
beneficiaries in March 1950 (table 1). 
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The proportion varied from approxi- 
mately 1 recipient out of every 8in the 
agricultural southeastern States to l 
out of every 3 in the predominantly 
industrial northeastern States. 

The proportion of aged recipients 
who had quarters of coverage declined 
rapidly with the age of the recipients. 
Almost half of those under age 70 who 
had worked had acquired some quar- 
ters of coverage. In contrast, about 
one-third of those aged 70-74 and 
fewer than one-fifth of those aged 75 
and over had any quarters of coverage. 
It appears that the recipients who did 
not need old-age assistance until sev- 
eral years after they had attained age 
65 had tended to engage in farming 
or in self-employment, neither of 
which was covered employment before 
the 1950 amendments. 

A comparison of the number of 
quarters of coverage each recipient 
had with the total number he needed 
to qualify for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits indicates that 21.8 
percent of the recipients who had any 
quarters of coverage could have quali- 
fied for insurance benefits on the basis 
of four additional quarters (1 year) 
or less. For 57.9 percent the addi- 
tional quarters of coverage needed 
amounted to 12 or Iss. 

To determine the extent to which 
the wartime demand for labor pro- 
vided quarters of coverage for the old- 
age assistance recipients and also to 
what extent the limited employment 


every 8 had had covered employment 
only in this period. As might be ex- 
pected, the recipients had acquired 
most of their quarters of coverage dur- 
ing the war years. It was also found 
that more of the recipients had 
worked in covered employment dur- 
ing the postwar years than during the 
prewar years, despite the fact that 
they were then several years older. 

Recipients who discontinued em- 
ployment after 1936—Of the old-age 
assistance recipients in the study, 2 
out of every 5 who were not old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
had been employed after 1936 but had 
stopped working before 1949. 

Disability was the most frequent 
reason that the recipients quit work, 
outnumbering other reasons by more 
than 2 to 1 and accounting for 27.7 
percent of the recipients as compared 
with 12.8 percent for whom other 
reasons were reported. Among those 
who had stopped working because of 
disability, very few recovered suffi- 
ciently to consider themselves again 
able to work. .Out of the 9,180 re- 
cipients who had stopped work be- 
cause of disability, only 1.8 percent 
recovered. As many as 65.4 percent 
had been continuously disabled for a 
year or more when they were approved 
for assistance in April 1949, and 19.0 
percent had been continuously dis- 
abled for five or more years. 


Recipients With No Employ- 
ment After 1936 


More than two-thirds of the 14,280 
recipients of old-age assistance who 
had no employment after 1936 were 
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housewives. Nearly one-fourth were 
unable to work at any time after 1936 
because of disability, while about 1 
out of every 18 did not work for other 
reasons. Housewives accounted for a 
‘majority (53.9 percent) of the female 
recipients who were not receiving in- 
surance benefits. Among the 33,216 
recipients who were not receiving in- 
surance benefits, women outnum- 
bered men by almost 4,500. 

The proportion of female recipients 
who had been housewives increased 
somewhat with their age; the propor- 
tion of recipients of both sexes who 
had not worked because they had been 
disabled was even more closely related 
to age, the proportion increasing with 
the age of the recipients. 


Other Characteristics of 
Recipients 


The type and amount of employ- 
ment in which a recipient of old-age 
assistance had engaged since 1936 
determined whether he qualified for 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. At the same time, the proportion 
of recipients added in April 1949 who 
were insurance beneficiaries varied 
considerably according to such factors 
as age, sex, race, and geographical 
location. Some of these factors are 
closely related to the employment 
records and have already been dis- 
cussed; their effects on the total group 
of recipients studied are sufficient to 
warrant separate consideration. 

Age.— The old-age assistance re- 
cipients studied were all aged 65 or 
over in April 1949 when they were 
added to the assistance rolls, and were 
accordingly aged 66 or over in March 
1950. Approximately half were under 
age 70, about one-fourth were aged 70- 
74, and about one-fourth were 75 or 
over. Their median age was about 
5 years younger than for all recipients 
on the old-age assistance rolls, 
Toughly half of whom were over age 
75. 

There are in the population many 
persons who are in need before reach- 
ing age 65 and who qualify for old-age 
assistance promptly after reaching 
their sixty-fifth birthday. Probably 
the group of recipients under age 70 
was rather heavily weighted with re- 
cipients of this type who were aged 
66 at the time of the study. On the 


other hand, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that many of the recipients 
aged 70 or over had been self-sufficient 
before they found it necessary to apply 
for assistance. Certainly one of the 
major sources of self-sufficiency is em- 
ployment, and it is accordingly not 
surprising to find that there had been 
a substantial amount of employment 
among the older recipients. 

Of all the old-age assistance recip- 
ients studied, 17.5 percent were also 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries. Among recipients under age 
70, the percentage was 15.3; for those 
in the age groups 70-74 and 75-79, the 
percentages were 23.6 and 19.9. Prob- 
ably the most important factor in the 
low percentage of the recipients under 
age 70 who were insurance benefi- 
ciaries was the larger number of quar- 
ters of coverage needed to acquire in- 
sured status. This presumption is 
supported by the findings on quarters 
of coverage earned by recipients. The 
proportion of the recipients under age 
70 who were not insurance benefi- 
ciaries and who had 6 or more quar- 
ters of coverage was almost twice the 
proportion of such recipients aged 70- 
74 (28.3 percent as compared with 14.9 
percent). It was accordingly for the 
group under age 70 that the liberalized 
insured-status provisions of the 1950 
amendments were most beneficial. 

Sex.— Almost 47 percent of the 
assistance recipients in the study were 
men, and 53.4 percent were women 


Table 2.—Number of old-age assist- 
ance recipients'and percent re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, by sex and race 























| Percent of recipients 
] 
Sex and hs mae | Receiving em 
race "Par | old-age and | 014 con; 
recipients |“ curvivors | ate. 2 ond 
| insurance dite ame 
| benefits | benefits 
} - — 
Total....| 40, 266 | 17.5 | 82. 5 
Male 2..... 18, 744 | 23.3 | 76.7 
White..-----| 14,880 | 25. 4 | 74.6 
Nonwhite... 3, 840 | 15. 5 84.5 
| | 
Female’. 21, 522 | 12.5 | 87.5 
Wee wcanes | 17, 424 J 14.0 86. 0 
Nonwhite. -_-_! 4, 092 | 5.7 | 04.3 
1 Added to the old-age assistance rolls in April 
1949 and remaining on the rolls through March 1950. 
Data derived from sample representing one-sixth of 
these recipients. 
2 Includes 24 recipients with race unknown. 
3 Includes 6 recipients with race unknown. 


(table 2). Of the male recipients, 23,3 
percent were also old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries; of the 
female recipients, 12.5 percent. Prac- 
tically all the male recipients who 
were insurance beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving primary benefits based on 
their own employment records; de- 
pendent parent’s benefits were re- 
ceived by only 0.1 percent of the males. 
In contrast, 8.8 percent of all the fe- 
male recipients received wife's, 
widow’s, and dependent parent’s 
benefits, while 3.7 percent received 
primary benefits. 

The importance of private domestic 
service in the employment records of 
female recipients is reflected in the 
small percentage who received pri- 
mary benefits. While 30.5 percent of 
the women had some employment 
after 1936, only 12.1 percent of this 
group, or 3.7 percent of all female 
recipients studied, were receiving 
primary benefits in March 1950. More 
than 86 percent of the male recipients 
had some employment, and 26.8 per- 
cent of them (23.2 percent of the total) 
received primary benefits. This com- 
parison may slightly understate the 
extent of entitlement to primary 
benefits by women, since some re- 
ceiving wife’s or widow’s benefits may 
have been entitled to smaller primary 
benefits in their own right. The ex- 
tent of understatement would be 
small, however, since the average 
wife’s benefit received by the female 
beneficiary-recipients was about $12, 
and the average widow’s benefit about 
$18. 

The proportion of recipients who 
were being paid old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits varied more by 
socio-economic region among women 
than men. The extremes in the 
ranges between regions were in the 
Far West and Southeast. In the Far 
West, 36.1 percent of the male recip- 
ients were also insurance benefi- 
ciaries, almost 3 times the 13.0 per- 
cent who were entitled to benefits in 
the Southeast region. For female re- 
cipients the ratio was more than 4 to 
1; 19.0 percent were entitled in the 
Far West and 4.7 percent in the South- 
east. 


5The term “primary benefit” was changed 
to “old-age benefit” under the 1950 amend- 
ments. 
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Race.— Out of every 5 old-age 
assistance recipients studied, 4 were 
white and 1 was nonwhite. Only 
about half as large a percentage of 
nonwhite recipients as of white recip- 
jents were also old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries—10.4 percent 
as compared with 19.3 percent. The 
difference is in substantial part 
attributable to the geographic con- 
centration of the nonwhite recipients; 
72.5 percent were in the 11 States com- 
prising the Southeast region. 

In the Southeast the percentage of 
recipients who were insurance bene- 
ficiaries was the lowest in the Nation, 
and while the proportions for white 
and nonwhite recipients varied, the 
difference was relatively small. For 
nonwhite recipients, the percentage 
with insurance benefits was 8.2, as 
compared with 9.0 for white recip- 
ients. In the rest of the country, 
which included only 27.5 percent of 
the nonwhite recipients, the differ- 
ence was more marked; the percent- 
age of nonwhite beneficiary-recipients 
was 15.8, as compared with 22.6 for 
white recipients. 


Conclusion 


The study showed that 1 recipient 
in every 6 added to the old-age assist- 
ance rolls in April 1949, who remained 
on the rolls through March 1950, was 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits but had insufficient re- 
sources, even with the insurance 
benefits, to meet his needs. One re- 
cipient in every 3 had worked long 
enough to qualify for insurance bene- 
fits (under the requirements in effect 
before the 1950 amendments) if all his 
employment had resulted in quarters 
of coverage but could not qualify be- 
cause part or all of the employment 
was not covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Approximately half the nonentitled 
assistance recipients who had worked 
after 1936 had part or all of their em- 
ployment in agriculture. They were 
almost equally divided into two 
groups—those who had been self-em- 
ployed farmers and those who had 
been agricultural laborers. Most of 
the remaining recipients who had 
worked had engaged in nonfarm self- 


employment or domestic service in 
private homes. More than two-thirds 
of those who had not worked after 
1936 were housewives; in many in- 
stances they were the wives or widows 
of men who had worked in noncovered 
employment. 

The 1950 amendments that ex- 
tended coverage under cld-age and 
survivors insurance to most of the 
urban self-employed and to certain 
agricultural laborers and domestic 
workers in private homes will help to 
close the gaps in coverage. However, 
as long as gaps remain, a substantial 
number of persons who have worked 
fairly regularly in noncovered employ- 
ment—especially in agriculture—may 
be expected to need old-age assistance. 

About one-tenth of the recipients 
added to the old-age assistance rolls 
had been unable to work after 1936. 
These people were the victims of dis- 
ability, one of the major hazards of 
contemporary life against which no 
insurance protection has been pro- 
vided under the Social Security Act— 
either as originally enacted or in the 
amendments. 





LAW-ENFORCEMENT AMENDMENT 
(Continued from page 3) 


The group recognized the need to 
study and appraise the results of 
the amendment, and it discussed 
methods for gathering data through 
current reporting and special studies. 
Specifically, the group recommended 
that a special study of the effects of 
the amendment be made after it has 
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been in operation for 1 year. State 
agencies that had already adminis- 
tered State legislation similar to the 
Federal amendment were able to con- 
tribute useful suggestions for sound 
administration gained from their ex- 
perience. Major stress was placed on 
the need for services to the families 
affected by this amendment. 

The advice and suggestions ob- 
tained from this meeting and from 


the two that preceded it have fur- 
nished invaluable material for the 
development of Federal policy and 
standards for State practice. Because 
the 2-year lapse between the adoption 
of the legislation and its effective date 
has made careful advance planning 
possible, it is anticipated that the ad- 
ministration of this amendment will 
have positive values for the families 
affected. 








Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Records: 
Derivation of Byproduct Data 


VISITOR to the offices of the 
A Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 

vivors Insurance at Baltimore, 
Md., is usually impressed by the speed 
and accuracy with which his own wage 
account and his other personal 
records are located for him by clerks 
who seem to have no awe of the mil- 
lions of records and scores of chatter- 
ing machines through which they 
wend their way. What the casual 
visitor may not perceive is that the 
system that permits such speedy 
access to the employment and wage 
records of an individual employee also 
constitutes an important source of in- 
formation on group employment pat- 
terns and personal characteristics of 
more than three-fourths of the 
workers in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. When these records are 
tabulated by age, race, sex, industry, 
and geographic area and by quarterly 
and annual earnings, the resulting 
statistical data not only help measure 
the scope and effectiveness of the So- 
cial Security Act but are also of wide- 
spread significance to tre policy mak- 
ing and economic planning of Govern- 
ment, business, and labor. 

As contrasted with the usual 
methods of collecting statistics, the 
process by which these data are 
obtained is so effortless and unobtru- 
sive that it is not unusual for em- 
ployers to ask: ‘‘How on earth do you 
get such information when we have 
no record that we have ever filled outa 
statistical questionnaire for your 
Bureau, and our tax returns contain 
no such details?’’ 

Old-age and survivors insurance is 
just what the title implies. It isa 
Federal insurance system to which 
employers, employees, and most self- 
employed persons—other than farm- 
ers—contribute and under which 
monthly benefits are paid to retired 
workers, to their eligible dependents, 
and to survivors of deceased workers. 


*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Quarterly reports of wages paid to 
individual employees and annual re- 
ports of earnings by the self-employed 
are filed with the appropriate collec- 
tor of internal revenue. He in turn 
transmits them to the Baltimore 
office of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, where the de- 
tailed records are kept. Here an in- 
dividual record is prepared for each of 
the 90 million account-number 
holders with earnings in any report- 
ing quarter, and summary records are 
maintained for the lifetime of each 
worker. The scope of this record- 
keeping job is best illustrated by esti- 
mates that some 18.5 million tax re- 
turns and 220 million earnings items 
covering taxable earnings of approxi- 
mately $135 billion will be received 
and recorded in 1952. 

In 1936, when this Federal insur- 
ance systein was initiated, it seemed 
apparent that the records of the 
Bureau would constitute a ‘gold 
mine’’ of information on wages and 
employment. Here, for the first time 
in documented form, would exist a 
perpetual history of the attachment 
of workers to certain industries or 
geographic areas, the migration of 
others from State to State or from in- 
dustry to industry, the characteristic 
ages and annual wages of those em- 
ployed in selected industries, and 
other facts of importance in shaping 
Government and public policies. Im- 
portant, also, was the fact that these 
data could be obtained as ‘“by- 
products’’ of normal administrative 
reports, without burdening the em- 


ployer with questionnaires designed 
solely for statistical purposes. The 
advantages of this method of collect- 
ing statistics are apparent and are 


appreciated by both those who must 
file the returns and those who process 
them. 


Sources of Wage and Employ- 
ment Data 


The three basic sources of old-age 
and survivors insurance wage and em- 
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ployment data are shown on the 
accompanying chart. These consist 
of Form SS-4, ‘‘Employer Application 
for Identification Number’’; Form SS- 
5, “‘Employee Application for Account 
Number’’; and Form 941, ‘‘Employer’s 
Quarterly Federal Tax Return.”’ In 
the interest of simplicity, no reference 
will be made here to any special forms 
or procedures developed for reporting 
by the self-employed. 

Each employer subject to the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act 
must apply for an identification num- 
ber to be used on future tax returns. 
In his application, the employer states 
both the true name and the trade 
name of his firm, the nature of the 
activity, and the location of each place 
of business. He also gives certain 
other information relating to the type 
of ownership (individual, partnership, 
corporation, or other type of organiza- 
tion) and the origin of the business 
(purchased as a going concern, for ex- 
ample, or started as a new business). 
When received in the Baltimore office, 
these applications are checked to mas- 
ter files to ensure that they are not 
duplicates. They are then coded for 
geographic location, industry, type of 
organization, and origin of business. 
The appropriate codes are entered in 
a master punch card that is used in 
processing future tax returns. 

In a similar manner, each employee 
must apply for an account number, 
which will be used by his employer in 
reporting future earnings and under 
which the Bureau will record his earn- 
ings for the remainder of his lifetime. 
In filling out the application for an 
account number, the employee enters 
the date of his birth, his sex and race, 
and his name and that of his mother 
and father. Most of these facts are 
coded and punched into a master 
employee card for accounting pur- 
poses and for future identification 
and claims determination. 

At the end of each calendar quar- 
ter, the employer prepares Form 941, 
the report of taxable wages paid to in- 
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employee’s name, account number, 
and taxable wages for the quarter. 
An employer total card is likewise pre- 
pared, in which is punched the name 
and identification number of the em- 
ployer, the calendar quarter, the 
number of wage items appearing on 
the return, the total taxable wages, 
and the pay-period employment. The 
individual wage cards are then sum- 
marized, and the total number of 
such cards and the total wages are 
compared with the corresponding 
figures on the employer total card. 
If the amounts are identical, the tax 
return is said to be ‘‘in balance,’’ and 
the employer and employee cards are 
released for further processing. 

When these punching and balanc- 
ing operations have been completed 
for all tax returns received for a calen- 
dar quarter, two separate files of 
punch cards have been created. The 
first of these, the employer total cards, 
are mechanically matched (or col- 
lated) to the employer master-card 
files that contain the industrial and 
geographic codes for each employer. 
In this operation, the codes are trans- 
ferred from the master card to the 
matching total card. The total cards 
now contain the name and identifica- 
tion number of the employer, his in- 
dustrial and geographic codes, the 
total wages, total wage items, pay- 
period employment, and the calendar 
quarter covered by the report. 

The employee wage cards are accu- 
mulated for four consecutive quar- 
ters, sorted in account-number 
sequence, and then mechanically 
matched with the employee master- 
card file that contains the age, race, 
and sex codes for each employee. A 
sample! of employee wage cards is 
then selected for statistical purposes, 
and a new deck of statistical cards is 
prepared that omits information not 
essential to later statistical opera- 
tions. These new cards, which might 
be called ‘‘worker cards,’’ are then 
sorted by employer identification 
number and collated to the employer 
master-card file from which the 
appropriate industrial and geographic 
codes are obtained. Each worker card 
in the sample now contains the 
account number of the employee; his 


1For a description of sampling methods 
see the Bulletin, June 1951, pages 17-19. 


age, race, and sex; his quarterly and 
annual taxable wages; the identifica- 
tion number of the employer; and the 
industrial and geographic codes. 


Types of Available Data 


It will be apparent that there are 
two broad categories of wage and em- 
ployment data (as distinguished from 
claims and benefit statistics) that 
are available from these two sets of 
records. 

The first of these, ‘‘employer statis- 
tics,’’ provides information on the 
number of employing establishments, 
their births and mortality, and their 
wage payments and employment ex- 
periences, distributed by industry and 
geographic area. As a measure of em- 
ployee distribution and business pop- 
ulation, these data are valuable to 
business firms in determining areas 
of potential sales and quotas of estab- 
lished sales offices, and in conducting 
similar market research; to Govern- 
ment they have been useful in 
estimating the salary and wage com- 
ponent of national income, as a con- 
trol on the accuracy and representa- 
tiveness of statistical studies made on 
a sample basis by the Bureau of the 
Census and other agencies, and in de- 
fense planning. This type of informa- 
tion has widespread significance in 
economic analysis, and general public 
uses for the information have grown 
rapidly in recent years. 

The second category, ‘‘employee 
statistics,’’ is broad in scope and of 
diverse utility. At present, employee 
statistics find their greatest useful- 
ness in analyses of current and pro- 
posed provisions of the Social Security 
Act; in studies of quarterly and an- 
nual earnings, guaranteed annual 
wages, and allied problems of em- 
ployment duration and income main- 
tenance; in research on problems of 
mortality and health, when correlated 
with data from other sources; in em- 
ployment and manpower studies; and 
in formulating industrial pension 
plans. Eventually these data may 
have even greater value in general 
economic planning, for they provide 


einformation on employee earnings, 


by age, race, sex, industry, and geo- 
graphic area; the recency and con- 
tinuity of employment; mobility of 
workers in terms of geographic areas, 
industries, or individual employers; 


annual earnings by industry and area; 
and similar important characteristics 
of the labor force. 

Many years have been expended in 
developing these data to their present 
level of usefulness, and many more 
will be required to exploit their full 
potentialities. Some of the more 
difficult problems encountered in de- 
veloping the industrial and geo- 
graphic breakdowns of these data, and 
the unique procedures devised to meet 
them, are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


Industrial and Geographic 
Classifications 


It was recognized from the be- 
ginning of the program that the 
Bureau's wage and employment data 
would be of limited value unless they 
were classified by industrial activity 
and geographic location. Since geo- 
graphic areas were so well defined, the 
selection of an appropriate code was 
dependent on the amount of detail 
ultimately needed in the tabulations, 
In the first few years of the program 
the Bureau used a geographic code 
consisting of six numerical digits, 
which identified the States, counties, 
and individual cities and towns. This 
code was supplanted by a four-digit 
classification, which separately iden- 
tifies States, most counties, and cities 
that have county status. 

The development of an appropriate 
industrial classification was a task of 
far greater magnitude, since no com- 
prehensive and detailed code existed 
at the time. Numerous classifications 
had been developed by Government 
agencies for the industrial areas with 
which they were concerned, such as 
the Bureau of the Census classifica- 
tion of manufacturing establishments 
and the Bureau of Mines codes for 
mineral industries. Most of these 
codes, however, contained overlap- 
ping, partial, or obsolete groupings or 
large miscellaneous categories that 
reflected lack of interest in fringe in- 
dustries or primary concern with the 
maintenance of established historical 
series. 

As a first step, therefore, it was 
necessary to construct a complete in- 
dustrial classification that would be 
applicable to the wide range of activi- 
ties covered by the Social Security 
Act. To achieve comparability with 
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the statistics produced by other agen- 
cies, it was desirable to utilize existing 
codes wherever feasible and to resolve 
areas of conflict between such codes. 
Early efforts initiated by the Social 
Security Board were soon joined with 
those of the Division of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
which then sponsored the develop- 
ment of a standard industrial classi- 
fication. 

In the interim, from 1937 until 1941, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance used the Sogal Security 
Board classification, which at that 
time consisted of about 70 major in- 
dustry groups. While such codes were 
applicable to the majority of employer 
reports, the resulting data fell short of 
meeting administrative and analyti- 
cal needs. Consequently, in 1942 
questionnaires were sent to all covered 
employers to obtain current informa- 
tion on the nature of their business 
and the addresses of their establish- 
ments. At that time, the approved 
Standard Industrial Classification for 
manufacturing industries and the 
tentative code for nonmanufacturing 
industries promulgated by the Bureau 
of the Budget were applied to the 
newly refiled records. First steps 
toward a program of interagency co- 
ordination were taken when these 
coded questionnaires were trans- 
mitted to the State employment 
security agencies for incorporation of 
the codes in their records. 


Establishment Reporting 


About the same time, another im- 
portant step was taken to correct one 
of the most serious obstacles to the 
production of accurate wage and em- 
ployment data. Treasury Depart- 
Ment regulations require that each 
employer file a consolidated report 
covering the employment of the entire 
frm. This method was satisfactory 
in handling reports filed by nearly 2 
million ‘‘single-unit’’ firms that oper- 
ated only one place of employment 
and whose total employment repre- 
sented about 60 percent of that re- 
ported by all firms in a given quarter. 
It created a difficult statistical prob- 
lem, however, with respect to some 
20,000 ‘‘multi-unit’”’ firms that oper- 
ated nearly 200,000 establishments 
and whose quarterly employment 
accounted for the remaining 40 per- 
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cent. Some method was needed to 
obtain a breakdown of the multi-unit 
employment and wages that were 
allocable to various industries and 
geographic areas. 

In 1941, the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance began making 
personal contacts with these multi- 
unit employers to enlist their coopera- 
tion in the adoption and use of a vol- 
untary procedure called ‘‘éstablish- 
ment reporting.’’ This plan involved 
the grouping of employee names by 
establishment within the consoli- 
dated tax return, the identification of 
each group by means of an employer- 
assigned number, and the filing of a 
master list of establishments with 
the Bureau. In effect, the plan pro- 
vided a separate tax return for each 
such establishment, thus permitting 
more detail in the Bureau’s industrial 
and geographic data. Contacts with 
the employers were highly favorable; 
more than 95 percent of the firms 
agreed to cooperate in the establish- 
ment reporting plan, and many who 
had originally declined to participate 
have since volunteered to do so. 

Establishment reporting should not 
be construed as a statistical technique 
that is free from error. In most in- 
stances, individual payrolls permit 
accurate listings of employees for each 
of the establishments operated by the 
employer. This is particularly the 
case in the mining and manufac- 
turing industries, or where the firm’s 
various places of employment are 
widely dispersed geographically, large 
in size, or functionally dissimilar. 
The technique is not always appii- 
cable to the reports of some employers 
who maintain ‘‘confidential’’ payrolls 
on which are carried the names of 
executives who may actually work at 
various establishments of the com- 
pany. A problem also exists in some 
of the retail and service industries, 
where numerous small establish- 
ments and a high incidence of em- 
ployee transfers may make it impos- 
sible for the employer to show 
employee names by individual estab- 
lishments. Such deviations from 
strict ‘‘establishment’’ reporting are 
relatively insignificant, affecting pri- 
marily the employer data on number 
and size of employing establishments 
and creating some minor inaccuracies 
at the county level in geographic 
tabulations of employee data. 


Rotational Refiling 


Once the employer had received his 
identification number, he had no 
obligation to notify the Bureau when 
changes occurred in the nature of his 
business or in the geographic location 
of his establishment. Some periodic 
recontact with him was therefore 
necessary to maintain the accuracy 
and currency of industrial and geo- 
graphic codes. Questionnaires sent 
to the whole body of employers at 
long-time intervals did not seem to 
be the answer, for such projects were 
costly and voluminous in scope and 
created peak loads for the Bureau that 
might interfere with its regular ad- 
ministrative functions. Moreover, 
while periodic mass refiling would re- 
sult in high accuracy of classifications 
at a point in time, a steady but un- 
known amount of deterioration in 
codes would take place during the in- 
tervening years. 

Comparative studies indicated that 
there were varying rates of change in 
the type of industrial activity and the 
physical location of establishments. 
Mining establishments, for example, 
by their very nature showed little or 
no change over a period of years, and 
to a lesser extent the same was true of 
the heavy manufacturing industries. 
In retail and wholesale trade, how- 
ever, and in the personal-service in- 
dustries such changes were more fre- 
quent and might have an important 
effect on the accuracy of the industrial 
statistics. 

From these studies a system of ‘‘ro- 
tational refiling’’ was evolved, under 
which questionnaires were sent to 
selected industries at intervals of from 
1 to 5 years, depending on the fre- 
quency of the changes occurring in 
the industry. To obtain closer coor- 
dination with the statistical work of 
the State employment security agen- 
cies and to avoid duplication of con- 
tacts with employers, arrangements 
were made to supply the agencies with 
copies of employer questionnaires 
under procedures that permitted the 
States to challenge industry codes 
assigned by the Bureau. 


Pay-Period Employment 


Until recently, one additional 
problem remained unsolved with re- 
spect to the quarterly employer data. 
Since 1937, the employer’s tax return 
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has contained a question relating to 
pay-period employment. The query 
currently appears on Form 941 as item 
14 and asks for the ‘‘number of per- 
sons employed during pay period end- 
ing nearest the 15th of third month 
in quarter.’’ This is the only statisti- 
cal question asked of employers each 
quarter on Form 941, and it is an at- 
tempt to obtain a count of employ- 
ment as of a given point in time as 
contrasted with the total number of 
employees during the 3-month period. 
The question is a standard one, 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
for use by State employment security 
agencies, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Bureau of the Census, and 
other agencies. 

Since the answer to item 14 repre- 
sented the pay-period employment 
for the firm as a whole, data for dif- 
ferent geographic areas and industries 
could be determined with accuracy 
only for the single-unit firms. In the 
absence of pay-period figures for the 
individual establishments of multi- 
unit firms, the total pay-period em- 
ployment was distributed by the 
Bureau to each reporting unit shown 
on the tax return in the same propor- 
tion as the wage items listed there- 
under. Because the Bureau was 
unwilling to increase the burden of 
statistical reporting on employers, 





this technique was followed for many 
years, with the full realization that it 
was not reliable since it did not allow 
for variations in labor turn-over, or 
for seasonality, catastrophe, or simi- 
lar factors of unequal effect on the 
pay-period employment of different 
reporting units. 

The growing importance of the data 
brought increasing pressures’ to 
obtain more accurate employer-re- 
ported figures. Consequently, early 
in 1952 personal interviews were held 
with a small sample of multi-unit 
employers to determine the additional 
effort involved in supplying an estab- 
lishment breakdown of the total pay- 
period employment figure, and 
whether the firms would be willing to 
itemize these figures on the recapitu- 
lation attached to their quarterly tax 
returns. The response was uniformly 
favorable; each firm advised the 
Bureau that the answer to item 14 was 
a summation of individual figures col- 
lected from their various establish- 
ments, and the only additional effort 
would be that of copying these figures 
from work sheets to the quarterly re- 
port form. 

With this encouragement, letters 
were sent to 17,000 multi-unit firms 
that were using establishment re- 
porting methods as of March 1, 1952. 
The letter described the problem and 








the solution proposed by the Bureay 
and asked for the reaction of the em. 
ployer and his cooperation if feasible, 
Although the Bureau has always en. 
joyed friendly and cooperative relg. 
tionships with employers, the scores 
of favorable and complimentary let. 
ters that poured into the Baltimore 
office were perhaps without prece. 
dent. 

The psychological stimulus that re. 
sulted in such unexpected reaction is 
not one that lends itself to statistica] 
evaluation gone. Within 2 months, 
about 9,000 replies had been received 
from these firms, more than 97 per- 
cent of whom agreed to furnish pay- 
period employment by establishment, 
While it is hoped that this attitude 
will also prevail among the employers 
who did not reply, the complete story 
will not be known until the tax re- 
turns for the first quarter of 1952 are 
received in Baltimore. An individual 
check will then be made to identify 
those cases in which no answer was 
received and no actual cooperation 
shown. 

The problems that remain to be 
solved are primarily those relating to 
statistics produced by other Govern- 
ment agencies. Efforts to achieve 
greater comparability and a maki- 
mum of coordination with these data 
will be discussed in a later article. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Social Welfare Expendi- 
tures, United States and 
Great Britain, 1949-50 


All governments profess to seek the 
improvement of the economic and 
social well-being of their people, but 
agreement on measures of progress 
in achieving this goal is far from uni- 
versal. Welfare values differ, as do 
the programs through which they are 
expressed. The same terms mean dif- 
ferent things in different countries. 

Largely through the efforts of in- 
ternational agencies, progress is being 
made toward the development of com- 
parable indexes of the general well- 
being of the population. Such meas- 
ures as expectation of life at birth, 
literacy, percent of unemployment, 
and per capita income have come to 
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possess a common meaning in most 
countries. At the same time, impor- 
tant advances have taken place, coun- 
try by country, in the collection of the 
basic data underlying these indexes. 

Another type of international com- 
parison in this field involves the meas- 
urement of government effort as ex- 
pressed, for instance, in expenditures 
for social welfare as a percent of na- 
tional income or as a percent of 
government expenditures for all pur- 
poses. These ratios are useful gauges 
of national concern with social prob- 
lems, although it should be recog- 
nized that the results are affected by 
such factors, among others, as the 
age composition of the population, 
the division of responsibility between 
public programs and voluntary effort, 
the coverage and relative maturity of 





the income-maintenance programs 
and the acuteness of housing and 
other problems left as a legacy of the 
war. 

The present note compares public 
social welfare expenditures in the 
United States and Great Britain in re- 
lation to national income and govern- 
ment expenditures for all purposes. 
The data relate to the fiscal year 1949 
50, the most recent year for which 
fairly complete information is avail- 
able, and include, in the United 
States, expenditures by Federal, State, 
and local governments, and in Great 
Britain, expenditures by the National 
Government and by local authorities. 
Social welfare, as used here, is broadly 
defined to include the income-mail- 
tenance programs (social insurance 
and related programs, public assist- 
ance, and family allowances), health 
and medical care programs, educa- 
tion, such welfare services as voc&a- 
tional rehabilitation and child care, 
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Table 1.—Government expenditures 
for welfare programs and for other 
purposes, by program, and amount 
of national income, United States 
and Great Britain, fiscal year 1949-50 


{In millions] 




















Government 
expenditures 
Item 
United Great 
States Britain 
i Tidtisnenadpondiguchat $65, 100 £4, 118 
Welfare programs ..........- 1, 900 
Income-maintenance #_____._. 9, 249 | 655 
Health services *.............. 3, 079 421 
Tk 9, 25: 301 
Other welfare services 5 ‘ 17 
imeteneneunnecananes 26 77 
Food subsidies ¢._.---. 22-2. } 2% 429 
POT dAdidns cansddsondsee : 2, 218 





National income. -............. 








1 For the United States, represents expenditures 
for all purposes by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, including expenditures from socia] insurance 
trust funds. For Great Britain, represents expendi- 
tures for all purposes by the National Government, 
local authorities, and the Nationa] Insurance Funds. 

3In the U nited States: old- age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, public employee re- 
tirement programs, State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability programs, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, workmen’s 
compensation, and public assistance. In Great 
Britain: pensions, benefits, and allowances under the 
National Insurance and Nationa! Insurance (In- 
dustrial Injuries) Acts; family allowances, noncon- 
tributory old-age pensions, and national assistance; 
and the special programs for teachers, retired govern- 
ment employees, disabled veterans, disabled mer- 
chant seamen, and war-injured civilians. 

3 Expenditures for public health services, medical 
care, hospital construction and medical research; in- 
dudes medical services to veterans but excludes 
medical services to members of the Armed Forces. 

‘Expenditures for preschool, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education; includes education bene- 
fits for veterans 

§ Vocational rehabilitation, child welfare services, 
and, for the United States, welfare services for 
veterans and institutional care. 

‘For the United States, represents school lunch 


program. For Great Britain, represents net cost of 
ing services of the Food Ministry, and school 
milk and meals program. 


Sourres: Data for the United States from Social 
Security Bulletin, September 1951, p. 25, and Octo- 


ber 1951, p. 15. Data for Great Britain (partly 
estimated) from Preliminary National Income and 
Expenditure Estimates 1948 to 1951, Cmd. 8486, 
March 1952; Financial Statement (1952-53), Copy of 
“Statement of Revenue and Expendit ’ ae laid 
_ the House by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when opening the Ri dget, 11 March 19: 52, H.C. 120: 
Report of the Ministry of National In: rance for the 
Period 17 November 1944 to 4 July 1949, Cmd. 7955. 
May 1950; Se cond Report of the | Minis try of National 
Insurance for the period 6 J 1949 to 81 December 
1950, Cmd. 8412 No vel nbet 1951; Report of the Na- 
tional . Assistance ” Boar d for the year ended Sist Decem- 
ber 1949, Cmd. 8030, September 1950; Report of the 
National Assistance Board for the year ended $1st 


December 1950, Cmd. 8276, June 1951; 1950-51 Ciril 
[oa for the year endi ng Stst March 1951, March 
6, 1950; Education 1900-1: The Report of the Minis- 
try of ha ucation ... for the Year 1950, Cmd. 8244, 
June 1951; Education in Scotland in 1950, A Report 
ofthe Secretary of State for Scotland, Cmd. 8200, 1951. 


housing programs, and food subsidy 
programs. As a group they are some- 
times referred to in Great Britain as 
the ‘‘social services.”’ 

For programs in this general area 
the United States spent about $23.6 
billion in 1949-50, and Great Britain 
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spent about £2 billion (table 1). 
These expenditures represented 
approximately 10 percent of national 
income in the United States in that 
year and about 17 percent of Great 
Britain’s income (table 2). 

The greater part of the difference is 
accounted for by larger British pro- 
grams in the fields of health services, 
food subsidy, and income mainte- 
nance. The United States has noth- 
ing comparable to the National 
Health Service, which provides com- 
prehensive medical, hospital, and re- 
lated services to 98 percent of the 
British population. In this country, 
medical care for most people is in- 
dividually purchased or paid for 
through voluntary insurance. The 
British Government subsidy to meet 
the difference between the purchase 
price of food and the cost to the con- 
sumer, a cost-of-living stabilization 
program dropped this year, has no 
analogy in this country. Both coun- 
tries, however, provide free or partly 
free lunches to school children. 

The income-maintenance programs 
(benefits and assistance payments) 
took almost 6 percent of Great 
Britain’s national income as com- 
pared with 4 percent of that in the 
United States. The risk and popula- 
tion coverage of the British social in- 
surance programs is more extensive, 
and because the programs are rela- 
tively more mature the ratio of bene- 
ficiaries to covered population is 
higher. Another factor is the British 
family allowance program, which has 
no counterpart in this country. 

Great Britain spent relatively seven 
times as much on public housing as 
the United States did. Her housing 
deficit, made more acute by bombing 
damage during the war, exceeds this 
country’s by a large margin. 

On the other hand, the United 
States spent relatively more on educa- 
tion and ‘‘other’’ welfare services. 
Outlays for education were relatively 
larger in the United States even when 
adjusted to exclude the program for 
veterans’ education benefits, which 
represented a more sizable program 
in the United States than in Great 
Britain. 

Similar differences are apparent 
when social welfare expenditures are 
related to government expenditures 
for all purposes. A little more than 
one-third of all government expendi- 


Table 2.—Welfare expenditures under 
civilian public programs as percent 
of national income and total gov- 
ernment expenditures, by program 
United States and Great Britain, 





























fiscal year 1949-50 
Welfare 
expenditures 
Program 
United | Great 
States | Britain 
As percent of 
national! income 
Teteleg the in en heb bees 10.4 16.6 
Income-maintenance programs. 4.2 5.7 
Health services._..............-- 1.4 3.7 
a ae 4.2 2.6 
Other welfare services -4 1 
Housing. 3 ii oe +1 i 
Food subsidies al 3.7 
As percent of 
total government 
expenditures 
Nc clemace cetianeaiae 35.0 * 46.1 
Income-maintenance programs... 14.2 15.9 
Te Ee eM: 4.7 10, 2 
Béucstiont. 34.0.2 MEL 14.2 7.3 
Other welfare services..........-. 12 .4 
FE inter ac aocietindenaaaeee .4 1.9 
Food subsidies. ................. i 10.4 








Source: See table 1. 


tures (Federal, State, and local) in the 
United States in the fiscal year 1949= 
50 were devoted to the social welfare 
programs enumerated. The com- 
parable ratio in Great Britain was 46 
percent. The United States spent a 
larger proportion of the government 
budget for education and for ‘‘other’’ 
welfare services. In the other pro- 
grams relatively larger expenditures 
were made by Great Britain than by 
the United States. 

On a relative scale the spread be- 
tween the two countries in welfare ex- 
penditures as a percent of government 
expenditures (United States, 35.0 per- 
cent; Great Britain, 46.1 percent—a 
ratio of 100 to 132) was not so great as 
the spread in welfare expenditures 
taken as a percent of national income 
(United States, 10.4 percent; Great 
Britain, 16.6 percent—a ratio of 100 to 
160). The difference is accounted for 
by the fact that total government ex- 
penditures represent a larger share of 
the national income in Great Britain 
(35.9 percent as compared with 29.7 
percent in the United States). 




















Old-Age Benefit Awards, 
1951 


During 1951, old-age benefits were 
awarded to 703,000 persons, an in- 
crease of 24 percent from the pre- 
vious high established a year earlier. 
Almost 49 percent of these persons 
were new eligibles—persons who 
qualified for old-age benefits solely as 
a@ result of the liberalized insured- 
status provisions in the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act (table 
1). Women represented 34 percent of 
the new eligibles and 18 percent of the 
1939 eligibles. 

Of the awards to 1939 eligibles, al- 
most 24 percent (slightly less than 
in 1950) were to persons who attained 
age 65 during the year; the proportion 
was slightly higher for women than 
for men. Likewise, 24 percent of the 
awards to new eligibles were made to 
persons who reached age 65 in 1951. 
The percentages of new eligibles 
awarded benefits show a steady de- 
cline at the older ages since the libera- 
ization in the insured-status require- 
ments was greatest for persons aged 
65 (from 28 or 29 quarters of coverage 
to only 6) and was less at each succes- 
sive age. For persons reaching their 
seventy-sixth birthday in the first 6 
months of 1951 or earlier, there was no 
liberalization at all, since they needed 
only 6 quarters of coverage to be fully 
insured under the 1939 amendments. 

Persons aged 75 or over represented 
almost 23 percent of the 1939 eligibles; 
this age group represented only 16 
percent in 1950 and only 9 percent in 
1949. The large increase resulted 
chiefly from the provision in the 1950 
amendments that permits benefi- 
ciaries aged 75 or over to receive 
monthly benefits even though they 
are earning more than $50 a month in 
covered employment. 

For persons awarded old-age bene- 
fits who were eligible under the 1939 
legislation, the average ages were 70.1 
for men and 69.5 for women—an in- 
crease of about three-fourths of a year 
in each case from 1950. These older 
average ages resulted chiefly from the 
large number of awards to persons 
aged 75 or over. About 41 percent of 
the 1939 eligibles awarded benefits in 
1951 were aged 70 or over, an increase 
from the 35 percent in 1950 and equal 
to the all-time high set in 1946. 
Among the new eligibles, the average 
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ages were 68.2 for men and 67.7 for 
women, only slightly higher than in 
1950. These average ages reflect the 


larger percentage of awards to newly 
eligible persons at ages 65-69 and the 
absence from the group of persons 


Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount 
of old-age benefits awarded in 1951, by eligibility status, age, and sex of 






















































































beneficiary 
[Based partly on 20-percent sample] 
Total Male Female 
1 | | | 
Age | Average | | Average | Ave 
Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | mon y 
amount | | amount amount 
| 
Total 
Total...| 702,984 |  100.0| $37.54 | s21,300/ 100.0] $40.34| 181,618| 100.01 song 
65...--..----| 165,314 23.5) 41.20 117,124 | = 22.5 | 45.37) 48, 190 | 28.5 31.07 
15 114, 006 16. 2 39.34 | 82,362 | 15.8} 42.85 | 31, 644 | 17.4 30,22 
EES WX 10.6 36.30 | 53, 146 | 10.2 39.44 | 21, 308 | 11.7 28. 47 
68__..--.----| 59,002 8.4} 35.28| 42035] 81] 38.29] 16,967 |} 93 27.81 
ODiccccccunes| - 6h 301 7.3} 33.90] 37,399 | 7.2| 36.42 | 13, 992 7:9 27.14 
| | | 
Moat teas 6.0} 33.91] 31,274 | 6.0} 36.30 11, 024 | 6.1 27.12 
71_.--..--.-| 37,842 5.3 | 32.64 | 28,032 | 5.4 34. 59 9, 510 5.2 26. 89 
Menu RO 4.1] © 32.48 21, 802 4.2} 34.32] 7,088] 3.9 26. 79 
a pl 23, 122 3.3] 32.52} 17,908 | 3.4] 34.10] 5,214] 2.9 27.11 
(ae Ga --| 17, 479 2.5| 32.99 13, 913 | 2.7] 34.26] 3,566 | 2.0 28. 04 
} | | 
(, MERE 3.3] 41.85 19, 691 | 3.8 43. 40 3, 708 | 2.0 33.62 
(, ER 23! 40.86 13, 718 2.6 41.98 2, 607 | 1.4 34.4 
{EE BTS 17| 40.75 9, 981 1.9 41. 70 1, 785 | 1.0 | 35.42 
Wiiddibihe 9, 454 13} 40.67 8, 109 1.6 41.42} 1,345} .7 | 36. 15 
Mii lcds 8, 022 11} 39.71 6, 898 1.3 40.44} 1,124 6 | 35.19 
i ] 
80-84... _- 16, 791 | 2.4 | 39.15 14, 606 2.8) 39.77] 2,185] 1.2 | 35.08 
856-89......../ 3, 308 | 5 | 40. 53 2, 949 6 | 40. 80 359 | 2 38. 32 
90 and over-.| 471 af 44.12 $19 1 44. 24 52) () 43. 11 
1939 eligibles 
| re vee oot? as yor a | 
Total...| 361,437 | 100.0 | $49.17 | 295, 764 100.0 | $50.84 | 65,673} 100.0 $41.61 
ey kes | 23.5| 53.49} 68,725 23.2} 55.52] 16,110] 24.5 44.85 
Galas sae see 14.8} 52.93} 43,270 14.6} 54.91 10, 101 | 15.4 44.4 
aE Avie 31, 288 | 8.7 51.81 25, 322 8.6 | 53. 67 | 5, 966 | 9.1 43.92 
pees 24, 147 | 6.7 51. 38 19, 321 6.5 53. 58 4, 826 | 7.3 | 42.60 
RRR 20, 215 5.6 50. 02 16, 269 5.5 62.11 3, 946 6.0 | 41.43 
| | 
Mini dee 17, 144 | 4.7} 49.84] 13,651 4.6} 52.27] 3,493] 5.3 40. 38 
14, 981 4.1 | 48, 25 11, 890 4.0 50. 45 3, O91 | 4.7 39. 78 
12, 389 | 3.4] 46.48 | 9,869 3.3 48.64 | 2,520 | 3.8 38.00 
10, 922 | 3.0 | 45, 25 8, 863 3.0 47.10 2, 059 3.1 37.2 
9, 780 2.7 | 42. 39 7, 955 2.7 44. 02 1,825 | 2.8 35. 26 
' 
18,085} 6.0| 47.48] 15,453 5.2| 48.96| 2632] 4.0; 38.79 
14, 468 | 4.0} 42.76} 12,214 4.1] 43.84] 2,254] 3.4 | 36.98 
11, 766 | 3.3 40. 75 9, 981 3.4 41.70} 1,785 | 2.7 35. 42 
9, 454 | 2.6| 40.67 8, 109 2.7 41.42] 1,345 | 2.0 | 36. 15 
8, 022 2.2 39.71 | 6, 898 2.3 40. 44 | 1, 124 | 1.7 | 35. 19 
| | | | 
80-84._...... | 16,791 4.6) 39.15] 14,606 4.9} 30.77] 2,185 | 3.3| 35.08 
85-80__..... 3, 308 a 40. 53 2, 949 1.0 | 40. 80 359 -5 | 38. 32 
90 and over.| 471 1 | 44.12 | 419 a 44. 24 2 | a 43. 11 
| } | tos ae ae cuts a 
New eligibles 
o> RY CSOs OSS: 7. | oi eee “| he 85c- ° | 
Total...| 341,547 | 100.0} $25.23 | 225,602/ 100.0 | $26.57 | 115,945} 100.0 | $22.62 
ORs) 9s 80, 479 | 23.6 | 28.24 48, 399 21.5 30.95 | 32, 080 | 27.7 | 24.14 
66........-..| 60, 635 | 17.8 97.38 | 39,092 17.3} 29.50] 21,543 18.6| 23.85 
EI 43, 166 | 12.6| 25.06} 27,824 12.3] 26.49 15, 342 | 13.2 22, 46 
68...........} 34,855 | 10.2} 24.12} 22,714 10.1} 25.29] 12,141 10. 5 21.98 
ee... 31, 176 | 9.1] 23.44] 21,130 9.4] 24.35 10, 046 8.7 21, 62 
} | | 
nd . 7.4| 23.04 17, 623 7.8 23. § 7, 31 6.5 | 20.97 
{| ESS ee 6.6 | 22.28} 16,142 7.2) 22.92} 6,419 5.5 | 20. 69 
TEE EE OG 4.8) 21.94 | 11,983 | 5.3 22. 4, 518 3.9 | 20. 54 
4. nccczat 189001 3.6 21.13 9, 045 | 4.0} 21.36 3, 155 | 2.7 20. 47 
p COT eee 7, 699 2.3 21.06} 5,958 2.6 21.23 1,741 | 1.5 20. 47 
, ees eee 8) 1.6) 22.68| 4,238 1.9| 23.11} 1,076 | 9 20.97 
Mikron 1, 857 5 26. 03 1, 504 | 2 26. 93 35: | 3 22, 21 











1 Age on birthday in 1951. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Only persons reaching their 76th birthday during 
July-December 1951 can qualify as new eligibles. 
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Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded 
in 1951, by eligibility status, amount of benefit, and sex of beneficiary 


[Based on 20-percent sample] 












































Total Male Female 
Amount of a —— oe 
monthly benefit | | 
|} Number Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent 
SS a Se sl Ses Oe Ss — 
| ~ | | | | 
Total.......-.-- Leutitne | 702,984 04 | 100 | ‘521, 306 00 | 181, 618 100 
RE a ae: 243, 342 34| 149,197 | 29 = 94, 145 | 52 
90. 10-29. 90... 70, 016 10 47, 849 y 22, 167 12 
meee, OO. 2 25802500d) 2 2ck 74, 249 11 54, 010 | 10 | 20, 239 11 
tt ed 102, 2 25 15 77, 136 | 15 | 25, 121 14 
RRB EES absent 116, 915 | 17 100, 324 | 19 | 16, 591 9 
| 
SLE “dan 96, 205 al iM is 92, 850 | 18 | 3, 355 2 
1939 eligibles_........ Paar 361,437, ~ 100 | 995,764} 100] 65,673 100 
aie... kehoests | 82, 454 9 24, 423 | 8 | 8, 031 12 
] | 
Sk ee 16, 931 | 5 11, 247 4 5, 684 9 
90,00-99. 90... 2... eee. |} 20,630 | 8 18, 910 | 6| 10,720 16 
i aha te oats Biel cod 77, 023 | 21 55, 007 | 19 a | 22, 016 34 
| SEE eae 111, 810 31 95, 848 | 15, 962 24 
| 
ae 2S Se OF 98, 589 | 26 90, 329 | 31 | 3, 260 5 
New eligibles. ............- 341, 547 a7 | — :100} 225,602} = 100 |) 115,45 | 100 
EE ee ae 210, 888 62 124, 774 | 55 | 86, 114 74 
Ree 53, 085 | 16 36, 602 | 18 | 16, 483 14 
3 SS eee 44, 619 13 35, 100 | 16 | 9, 519 s 
i Nel tah A 25, 234 7 22, 129 10 3, 105 3 
RD Rincdiutbeccdoducaddeos 5, 105 | 1 4, 476 | 2 | 629 1 
| } | 
SDD ccnteasdes ce cdkas | 2,616 | 1 2, 521 | 1 | 95 (1) 














1 Less than 0. 5 percent. 





Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of each calendar quarter, by eligibility status, 


June 1950-December 1951 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample; corrected to May 30, 1952] 


| 


| 
Total | 
| 
} 








1939 eligibles 








New eligibles 











Calendar ‘i pera oF ry 

quarter ' | pre soraga | 4S percent 
ending— Average | | Average | Average | ‘of all old- 
Number | monthly Number monthly | Number monthly age bene- 

| moun amount amount | ficiaries 
June 1950.__.. 1, 384, 823 | $26.30 | 1,384,823 | 26. 30 |... base peiediiinenind ao 
September 195)____. 1, 444, 772 46.62 | 1,432, 558 | 46.79 12, 214 | $26. 32 | 1 
mber 1950. __.. 1, 770, O84 43.86 | 1,517, 257 46,96 | 253, 7 7 25. 33 | 14 
March 1951... .__. 1, 971, 703 43.10 | 1,606,073 | 47-14 365, £30 25.31 | 19 
June 1951. : 2, 090, 668 42.57 | 1,654,199 | 47.17 | 438, 469 25. 13 | 21 
September 1951....- | 2,204, 016 42. 23 1, 708, 359 | 47. 28 500, 657 25. 03 | 23 
December 1951.....! 2, 278, 470 42.14 | 1,738, 089 | 47.44 540, 381 | 25. 07 | 24 





over age 76. For all persons, regard- 
less of the type of eligibility, the aver- 
age ages were about 69.5 for men and 
8.5 for women, increases of about 1 
year and 1% year, respectively, from 
the corresponding figures in 1949. 

The average old-age benefit award 
in 1951 was $37.54, an increase of $4.30 
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from the average amount awarded in 
the previous year under the 1950 
amendments. This higher average 
benefit was due chiefly to the decrease 
in the proportion of new eligibles, who 
in 1950 represented two-thirds of the 
total number of persons awarded old- 
age benefits under the 1950 amend- 


ments and in 1951 about half the total 
number. The average benefit for 
these new eligibles was $25.23, slightly 
less than in 1950. The average benefit 
awarded to 1939 eligibles was $49.17, 
also slightly less than in 1950. The 
average benefit amount for women 
was lower than for men; the differ- 
ence was $9 for 1939 eligibles and $4 
for new eligibles. 

The minimum monthly amount of 
$20 was payable in 62 percent of the 
awards to new eligibles; for women, 
comprising one-third of the newly 
eligible group, 74 percent of the 
awards were for the minimum 
amount (table 2). In contrast, the 
$20 minimum was payable in only 9 
percent of the awards to 1939 eligibles, 
while $50 or more was payable in 57 
percent of these cases. Most of the 
new eligibles were persons who had 
worked irregularly since 1936 or who 
had worked for only a limited period 
in employment covered by the Social 
Security Act. Consequently, they did 
not have enough quarters of coverage 
to be insured under the 1939 amend- 
ments but did qualify as a result of 
the liberalized insured-status provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments. Such 
persons have, on the whole, substan- 
tially lower average monthly wages, 
fewer increment years, and, hence, 
lower benefit amounts than do per- 
sons insured under the 1939 amend- 
ments, who are more likely to have 
worked regularly in covered employ- 
ment. 

The rapid growth in the number of 
new eligibles receiving old-age benefits 
is indicated in table 3; by the end of 
December 1951, they comprised al- 
most one-fourth of all old-age bene- 
ficiaries. 

The average monthly benefit pay- 
able at the end of December 1951 to 
new eligibles was $25.07, only slightly 
more than half that payable to 1939 
eligibles. Chiefly because of this low 
average for new eligibles, the increase 
from June 1950 to December 1951 in 
the average monthly amount for all 
old-age beneficiaries was only 60 per- 
cent, even though the average amount 
payable to 1939 eligibles increased 
during the same period by 80 percent. 
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FEDERAL CIviL DEFENSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Annual Report for 1951. (H. 


Doc. 445, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 108 pp. 


The agency’s first annual report. 
“General Agreement on Social Secur- 

ity Between France and the Fed- 

eral Republic of Germany.” In- 

dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 7, 

Apr. 1, 1952, pp. 276-282. 25 cents. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Condi- 

tions of Work in the Fishing In- 

dustry. (Studies and Reports, New 

Series, No. 30.) Geneva: The 

Office, 1952. 215 pp. $1.25. 

Includes a chapter on social secur- 
ity. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Security: Achievements and Future 
Policy. Fifth Conference of Amer- 
ican States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Rio 
de Janeiro, April 1952. (Report II.) 
Geneva: International Labor Office, 
1952. 108 pp. 

The development, changes, and 
guiding principles of social security 
in the American countries during 
1936-51, and suggestions for the 
planning of future policy. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 

IRON AND STEEL COMMITTEE. Wel- 

fare Services in the Iron and Steel 

Industry. (Report III, Fourth Ses- 

sion, Geneva, 1952.) Geneva: In- 

ternational Labor Office, 1952. 80 

pp. 

LANG, FRANK. “Growth of Govern- 
ment Insurance in the United 
States.” American Economic Se- 
curity (Chamber of Commerce of 
fhe U.S.A.), Washington, Vol. 9, 
Mar.—Apr. 1952, pp. 27-38. 25 cents. 

MANNIO, Nitto A. “Trends of Social 
Security in Nordic Countries.” 
Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, Jan. 
1952, pp. 3-13. $2.50 a year. 

The social security programs in 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers or 
booksellers; Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
SocrAL RESEARCH. SuRvVEY RE- 
SEARCH CENTER. Life Insurance 
Ownership Among American Fam- 
ilies, 1951. Special Tabulations 
Prepared for the Institute of Life 
Insurance from Data Collected in 
the 1951 Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances Conducted for the Federal 
Reserve Board. (Survey Research 
Center Series, No. 8.) Ann Arbor: 
The Institute, 1952. 37 pp. 

QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Federal 
Educational Activities and Educa- 
tional Issues Before Congress. (H. 
Doc. 423, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. 567 pp. 

“Social Security in the Central Amer- 
ican Countries: I and II, Social Se- 
curity Seminar (San José, Costa 
Rica, 15-25 January 1951).” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 65, Jan. 1952, pp. 93-105; Feb. 
1952, pp. 211-231. 60 cents a copy. 
Discusses the work of the Seminar 

and surveys the social security serv- 

ices in the Central American coun- 
tries. 

ZELENKA, A. “Financial Organisation 
of Social Security.” Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, Geneva, Feb. 1952, pp. 1- 
80. $2.50 a year. 

By the chief actuarial adviser to 
the International Labor Office. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BAKER, HELEN. Retirement Procedures 
Under Compulsory and Flexible 
Retirement Policies. Princeton: 
Princeton University, Department 
of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Industrial Relations Section, 
1952. 65 pp. $2. 

A study of experience and current 
thinking in 14 companies in six major 
industries with respect to “(1) com- 
pulsory retirement of employees at 
normal retirement age, (2) flexibility 
of retirement above and below the 
normal retirement age, and (3) 
preparation of employees for retire- 
ment.” 

COHEN, WILBUR J. “Social Security 
Coverage of Institutions of Higher 
Education: A Progress Report.” 
Higher Education (Office of Edu- 
cation), Washington, Vol. 8, May 
15, 1952, pp. 212-215. 


FITZGERALD, RoBerT E. “The Penalty 









of Compulsory Retirement.” 
Virginia Medical Journal, Charles. 
ton, Vol. 48, May 1952, pp. 126-128. 
50 cents. 


West 


LINDSEY, FrepD D. “Which Pays High. 
er Benefits, Old-Age Assistance or 
OASI?” American Economic Se. 
curity (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S.A.), Washington, Vol, 9, 
Mar.Apr. 1952, pp. 38-41. 2§ 
cents., 

Concludes that payments are high. 
er under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

NEWMAN, THERESE COMCOWICH. Ne- 
gotiated Pension Plans in Connee- 
ticut Manufacturing Industries, 
(Bulletin No. 3.) Storrs, Conn.: 
University of Connecticut, Labor- 
Management Institute, Oct. 1951. 
47 pp. Single copies free. 

Gives the provisions of the various 
pension plans. 

ROBBINS, RAINARD B. Pension Plan- 
ning in the United States. William 
C. Greenough, editor. New York: 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, 1952. 197 
pp. Processed. 

Reviews the “development of pen- 
sion planning for different classes of 
workers, centering attention on the 
forces that have operated and the 
principles that have evolved.” 

U. S. Board OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
FEDERAL OLD—AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE TRUST FuNnpD. Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund: Twelfth Annual Re- 
port. (S. Doc. 120, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 37 pp. 

The report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951; includes estimates of 
operations for 1952-54, a statement 
on the long-range actuarial status of 
the trust fund, and a discussion of 
the effects of the 1950 amendments 
on the fund’s operations. 

U. S. CONGRESS. Hovusr. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. Social Secur- 
ity Act Amendments of 1952. (H. 
Rept. 1944, 82d Cong., 2d_ sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 51 pp. 

Report on H. R. 7800, amending 
title IT of the Social Security Act. 
U. S. ConcGrRess. SENATE. COMMITTEE 

ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE. 

SUBCOMMITTEE. Retirement. Hear- 

ings, 82d Congress, 1st and 2d Ses- 

sions, on S. 995 and S. 2968 and 





Related Bills to Amend the Civil | 
Service Retirement Act. Washing- 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 


[In thousends; data corrected to June 10, 1952] 
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i dial ’ Unemployment tnsurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
4 Temporary 
| Monthly retirement an Survivor benefits disability 
disability benefits ! | benefits * 
| Ley aE SS Pe ES | : Rail- 
Year and Total | j Service- | road 
month | Monthly | Lump-sum? | Rail- men’s |Unem- 
} Civil | “ icaadiing aii a | road State Read- | ploy- 
| Social mee Serv- | Veter- § leo ivil } | P Unem-| laws © just- —_ 
Seen. roat ice | ans Ad- | q | Rail- or ee | State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
rity Retire- Com- minis- ocial road | Se ~~ |v ay 9 — | |laws | ment | Act | ance 
Act mens mis- | tration § Cee ox Retire- voll aw wad bhp ~ | Other §| | Insur- | Act" 
Act | a rity ' Com minis rity | 
sion 3 ‘4 ment “ : al : | } ance | 
| Act 5 | mis- | tration Act Act 1! 
jer] | Rett | goss ition] A ||| Ae 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 | | | 34 eee Tee -— 
ESTER ERS | 2,650.6 259.1) 163.9) 2, 370.8! 1,239.5) 144.8) 28.1 1,005.4) 34.4 12.2, 31.6} 27.3 740. 2 2.2; 27.9 
Do cc cncs ioncbualetiene 2, 704. 5 260.5} 164.5) 2,373.0. 1,264.4) 145.9) 29.1 1,009. 6) 39.3} 12.0) 30.5) 24.4 773. 5 1.6) 19.4 
RR VRE Reet 2, 748. 2 261.1) 165.4) 2, 373.6) 1,285.4) 146.8) 29.9) 1,012.3) 33.0 11.2} 32.3) 223 821.4 1.2; 15.8 
ae kicebvensand 2, 798 262.0} 166.2) » 2,374.9] 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5) 30.1) 10.3) 29.0) 23.9 747.8 1.2) 19.5 
August... ik Sor 2, 858. 1 262.9} 167.6) 2,378.9) 1,318.4 148.1) 31.6) 1,016.1} 36.7) 11.3) 28.0) 30.7 801.0 1.1] 24.6 
BR a cnnesliccbonakis 2, 806. 7 263.3) 168.4) 2,381.2) 1,335.8) 148.9) 32.3) 1,016.2 32. 8} 9.4) 26.8) 28. 6 757.8 8} 20.7 
at ‘a alee ate 2,932.9} 263.9! 169.2) 2,385. 5| 1,357.9] 150.6) 33.2] 1,018.6} 37.0) 11.9) 27.6) 329 712.8 .5| 21.2 
Eg Neate see | 2,960.6) 264.7) 170.2} 2,388.7) 1,371.6) 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4) 30.5) 9.1) 26.6) 31.5 749.3 -7| 30.9 
Ea Re | 2,993.9 267.1} 171.0) 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7) 34. 5 1, 020.3 27. 8) 7.6) 27.2 28.9 797.3 -7] 31.6 
| | | | | 
1952 | bie | 
SE, See 3, 030. 6 284.0} 171.7| 2,392.6) 1,402.7; 149.7) 35.4) 1,028.7} 39. 3) 10.5) 27.6) 38.3) 1,185 2 .9| 48.3 
February...... i CLIPS | 3,056.2 308. 1 172.5} 2,303.8) 1,419.6) 150.5 36. 2| 1, 031. 3) 38. 8) 9. ‘| 28. 6) 28. 6 1, 146.4 -8 48.3 
iinet pate | 3,076.9 324.4] 173.3) 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4) 37.2) 1,029.6) 40.0 11.1 18 32. 4| 23.3} 1,112.8 .6| 41.0 
RR: BP re 3, 004.4 336. 2 173.9" 2 408 5} 1,454.2] 152.3 38. 2) 1,036. 4! 40. 2 13.0} 13 31.3) 27.4 992. 6 .4 35.6 
Amount of benefits 
B . ES ETE TT ep ee j | f 
| PERS ga | $1, 188, 702 $21, 074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)...._.. $105, 696) $11, 736 | $12, 267| a alla ie el Sie $15, 961 
a 1, OR5, 488 55,141; 119,912) 64,933 320, 56 25, 454) 1, 559/....... 111,799) 13,328) 13, | ey Se eG Seno ak 14, 537 
eT 1, 130, 721 80,305; 122, 806) 68,115 325, 265; 41,702) 1,603)....... | 111,193) 15,038; 14, 342)....... BypA CEES ee ee... 6, 268 
egal | 921, 465 97, 257 125, 795} 72,961 331, 350| 57 ss. re 116, 133} 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857)........ | 76,06 917 
SES } 1,118,798); 119,009) 129, 707 77,193) 456,279) 7 . 144, 302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)_...-..- 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
Sa 2, 065, 566 157.391} 137 , 140) 83, 874] 607,830) 104,231) 1,772).......| 254,238) 26,135; 23,431) 4,660)........ 445, 866, 126. 630; 2,359 
(ante 5, 149, 761 930,285} 149,188] 94, 585] 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817)/...... 333, 640} 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761)._...... | 1,094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
| aie 4, 700,827; 299,830! 177,053) 106, 876; 1, 676,029) 153, 109) 19. 283).......| 382,515) 29.517) 33, 115| 26,024) $11, 368) 776, 165} 970, 542) 39, 401 
Sy | 4,510, 041 366, 887| 208, 642) 132,852) 1, 711, 182) 176, 736) 36,011 $918} 413,912) 32.315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 599 
=e | 5, 604, 080 454, 483) 240,803) 158, 973) 1, 602, 215) 201, 369) 39,257} 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31.771) 59,066] 30,103) 1,737,279 430, 194103, 596 
Se | 5,357,432) 718,473) 254,240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 299, 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 57 8| 70, 880} 28,099) 1, 373,4 34, 653, 59, 804 
oe |18 §, 560, 522| 1,361,046) 268, 733) 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523, 485) 49, 527) 14,014) 519, 398) 57, 337) 33, 356) (is) 26,297; 840, 411 2, 234) 20, 217 
195 | 
April... ek 440,052} 100, 694 a1, 334! 16,046} 138,046) 38,942) 3,719) 1,( osi} 42,8321 4,705! 3,151] 2,957] 2,432 62, 204 211| 1,608 
SRT | 451, 242 102, 267 21, 424) 16, 224| 138, 356} 39,614) 3,749) 1, 133) 2,552; 57385) 3, 053) 3, 097 2, 252) 70, 799 156; 1,181 
aaa 448, 150 103, 545 21,462; 16,206) 136,336) 40,164) 3/775) 1,151 43,179) 4,501) 2. 984) 2, 880 1, 999) 68, 780 106 992 
PRT 447, 534 105, 140 21, 522) 16,411] 136,877) 40,580) 3,796; 1,193) 43,325) 4, 121) 2. 688} 2, 861 2, 023! 65, 917 114 966 
we 461, 753 107, 018 21, 588/ 16, 656 136, 230}; 41,101} 3,816) 1,217 43,608) 5,018) 3,030) 2, 891 2, 808) 75, 131 97; 1,544 
September. 446. 740 108, 24¢ 21 615 16, 622 135, 173 1,660) 3,842) 1,248) 43.075) 4.468) 2,514) 2,455) 2,563) 62, 049 68) 1,133 
October......._. | 461,013 109, 493 21,660} 16, 880 37, 523) 42,332) 3,886) 1, 288 44, 940 5, 041 3, 146) 2,862 3, 082) 67, 449 55| 1,376 
November...... 464, 127 110, 473 24,441) 16,877 136, 590} 42,74 5, 158) 1,372) 48,930) 4. 164 2, 428; 2,654) 2,866 68, 607 52) 1,774 
December....... 468, 24 111, 64¢ 24,774; 16,955) 136,062) 43,145) 5,123) 1,318) 45,617) 3,810) 1,870) 2,609) 2,701) 70, 624 59} 1,934 
1952 | | 
ae 522,902} 113, 04€ 5,662} 17,124) 137,537) 43,674 06; 1,384) 45,266) 6.431} 2,681) 2,885] 3,387) 116,460 84| 2.976 
February...._... 511, 266 114, 004 26, 683 17, 287 136, 44, 168 104) 1,414 44, 573 5, 305 2, 700) '3 2, 784 2,447) 105,023 66; 2,847 
March. mire 512, 794 114,703! 27,400) 17,380) 137,533) 44, 628 24; 1,461) 45,519} 5,456] 3,132/'33,247| 2,602) 101, 564 56] 2, 589 
RR 507, 566 115,262) 27,875) 17, 533 138, 037; 45, 184 71) 1,501 45,281} 5,431 3, 576|"3 3, 296} 2, 432) 94, 385 45| 2, 157 





old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
beneficiaries 


Under the Social Security Act, retl ment benefits 
band’s benefits, and benefits to iren of old-age 


mated. Under the Bi conn 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse's annuities ur Railroad Retirement Act 

? Data for clvil-s ervice retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments mac ie under the Panama ¢ inal Construction Annuity Act t 
persons who w« on Canal construct 4-14 or to their widows. Through 
dune 1948, retirement and dis lity benefits include payments t I $ 
under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments un der r sur 





wr benefits 
ind subsistence payments to disa 


vivor provis urviv 

§ Pensions and compensation, 
Undergoing training. 

*Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, par 
timated. 

‘Annuities to widows under j 
benefit annuities to widows nd next of ki in; and, beginning February 
Widow’s, widow's current, parent’s, and child’s benefits 

* Payments to widows, pat ents, and chik it en of deceased veterans. 

*Number of decede nts on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
Veterans’ programs 

‘First payable in Rhode 


ns shown ass 


bled veterans 


it’s, and child’s benefits. Partly es- 


int and surviv 


or elections; 12-month death 


1947, 


Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 


Bulletin, July 1952 


ak es 





in New Jersey, 
under tr 


January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
\ilroad program, July 1947. Exeludes oy en benefits in California; 
lu ie s private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 
ur totals, 
1 Represents average 
lt Represents average 
13 Readjustment allowances t 
Number repr 


ve 

weekly number of beneficiaries. 

anti r of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

) une natal ed veterans and to self-employed vet- 

ts average weekly number of continued claims for the 

unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 
t.stimated, 

'* Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except. the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 

k. Excludes State temporary disability benefits, calendar-year figure not avail- 
apie, 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 








erans. en 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related 


programs, by specified period, 





























1949-52 
{In thousands] 
el 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Oc 
Period Federal Federal pwr vag State Federal Railroad 
insurance eivil-service . ma nl unemployment unemployment ss 
: I ; ‘ 
contributions contributions employees contributions taxes ¢ contributions § 
Fiscal year: 

ee ninrawepannanaeden= $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
1ieo-Ol sao noe 3, 120, 404 34, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 

10 months ended: , 
gy lS SSSR RAS 1, 609, 596 597, 134 419, 120 876, 392 210, 308 13, 384 
Re a a 2, 305, 334 623, 305 433, 518 1, 058, 035 214, 462 18, 246 
a al bons intin = ntgnpene> 2 ts 2, 965, 595 655, 042 587, 220 1, 173, 608 242, 350 19, 493 

1951 
SSS Oy Sa eee ae 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
_ Se | 534, 075 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 5, 764 308 
ee 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3, 311 6, 036 
PON i itinviganctaes cise cnénessbeonsesee 174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 | 1, 681 rm 
eaten, a cosine oneoninme 516, 259 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 | 14, 641 526 
pe ge ES EC RRRE I e 259, 448 § 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 | 1, 004 4, 003 
SSE 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 | 3, 018 1, 884 
Se ene a i aOR 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 | 216, 650 | 14, 124 179 
| AEST Hip aaa 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 | 7, 551 | 764 6, 318 
1952 
inc aan engarhubtienenine 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 | 14, 069 8 
ESRC: IE 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 | 164, 781 518 
eg RES Fe SIE Te 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 | 7, 767 25, 350 5,749 
i a ae Nlelalal Cia iai 252, 135 35, 72 13, 902 | 140, 916 | 2,918 | 153 
' 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits made 
in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


2 Represents ves tg and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
ility fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


tirement and disa 
for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


funds. 


Tax Act. 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insura nes 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 26, 1952. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


§ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


* Represents contributions of $32. 4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 
348 pp. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“Confidentiality of Assistance Rec- 
ords.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 33, Apr. 1952, pp. 88-93. 
$2 a year. 

A background statement prepared 


by Elizabeth Wickenden for the 
American Association of Social 
Workers. 


HO.uIis, Ernest V. “Social Work Edu- 
cation.” Higher Education (Office 
of Education), Washington, Vol. 8, 
May 15, 1952, pp. 207-211. 
Summarizes findings and conclu- 

sions of a recent study on social work 

education. 

MAcIVER, KENNETH F. “Federal 
Grants-In-Aid for the Permanent- 
ly and Totally Disabled.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 9, Mar—Apr. 1952, pp. 
21-27. 25 cents. 
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McMILLEN, Wayne, Statistical Meth- 
ods for Social Workers. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
564 pp. $6.75. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
SocraL CASEWORK CounciL. Private 
Lives—Public Funds: Some An- 
swers to Current Questions About 
Alleged Abuses in Social Welfare. 
New York: The Assembly, 1952. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. HEALTH AND WELFARE 
FEDERATION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
BUREAU OF SOCIAL RESEARCH. Meth- 
ods of Determining Public Assist- 
ance Allowances in Pennsylvania, 
1951. Pittsburgh: The Federation, 
1951. 21 pp. 

Proceedings of the Institute in Social 
Welfare, July 9-13, 1951, at the 
University of Wisconsin. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin, 1951. 42 
pp. $1. Processed. 

Includes Social Worker’s Role in 
Developing Community Resources 
and Promoting Social Action, by 
Pauline Coggs; A Comprehensive Ap- 
proach to Human Need, by Frank 


Curran; Worker Responsibility in 
Inter-Agency Relationships, by Lu- 
cille Hood; and What Can We Learn 
from Our Caseloads? by Malcolm 
Stinson. 


STERN, T. Noet. “Cost and Adequacy 
of Old Age Assistance in Massa- 
chusetts.” Boston University Law 
Review, Boston, Voi. 32, Jan. 1952, 
pp. 1-45. $1. 

Considers the financing of old-age 
assistance, the payments made under 


the Massachusetts law, 1942-51; the’ 


adequacy of assistance standards and 
of actual payments; and recent pro- 
posals for amendments to the State 
law. Also compares the amounts paid 
under old-age assistance and under 
other forms of social security. 
TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. “The Distinctive 
Attributes of Education for Social 
Work.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 33, Apr. 1952, pp. 63-72 
f. $2 a year. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 
Creative Group Living in a Children’s 


(Continued on page 22) 


Social Security 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 
[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
yy sae ger Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- | disbursing | fund account pe — 
deposits 1 received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of pana 
acquired ? end of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
i Ticcndnndicsccese | $21, 233, 258 $1, 992, 325 $6, 515, 662 $531, 111 $15, 788, 984 $219, 487 $170, 339 $16, 178, 810 
Fiscal year: } 
ey a er oo | 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
; ST SE 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
10 months ended: 
ae 1, 613, 200 135, 176 597, 791 47, 353 1, 047,244 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
i April rama 2, 309, 028 161, 446 1, 184, 239 57, 298 1, 199, 409 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
fe | 2, 969, 349 187, 654 1, 642, 018 71, 743 1, 466, 185 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
1951 
i ET | ae a eee } 150, 089 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
6 SRE GR a ed ee a | 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
8 SSS eT } 280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
6 Diiécbetssobcbubecasses | 8 eee Tee | 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
8 FE SR | kg ee ee } 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
6 EE tarenrronenraenr~ 263, 182 | 10, 871 142, 442 7, 121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
ee coc ccncnaweet. 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
4 Seremban ee callie 4 ig ee ee ee 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
: EEE | 269, 509 | 131, 772 | 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 200, 755 15, 539, 784 
1952 | 
| 
ae ee 147, 892 | 4, 508 | 165, 212 | 8, 626 | 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
ny SF een 7. 2 eee a 167, 275 | 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
18 I 6.55, ccinn-ccsniutihancenl 463, 306 | 10, 871 169, 703 | 6, 841 224,218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
4 PiGhintecacdbescisietat 252, 130 | 14, 818 171, 408 | 7,004 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
7 1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal cludes small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services 
e Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated ? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Socia] Security Act as amended in 1950; bonds at time of purchase. 
it from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. ’ Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
ming in the fiscal year 1947, includes ae to — — which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 
of benefits payable to survivors of certain Wor jar veterans under the 8 s 
3 Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also in- wanes Detiy Miatiment of GHG. Coeatany. 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
[In thousands] 
cy | Net total | ror. | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
| Total | of U.s, | Uner, | 
Period assets | Govern- | ee 
in gy a... 2 | at end of | Deposits | Interest With- | 3 dena ot Deposits Interest Benefit Pree ok 
u- acquired } | period | | eredited | drawals period credited | payments period 3 § 
rm — i— nam 
im Cumulative, January | | 
1936-A pril 1952........| $8, 410,710 | $8,303,146 | $17, 564 |$16, 091,708 | $1,423,441 | $9, 854,034 $7, 661, 115 $913, 281 $144, 735 $488, 534 $749, 595 
Fiscal year: | 
cy SA PSE ee 7, 437,806 | —724, 068 23, 633 1, 098, 795 149, 046 1, 879,000 | 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
SES 8, O79, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1, 36 32, ¢ 629 | 147, 662 | 848,270 | 7,313,502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
ae 10 months ended: | | 
aw April 1950.......... 7, 342, 6 — 830, 041 34,325 | 807, 885 | 81,537 | 1,614,500 | 6, 557, 652 6, 446 10, 034 132, 496 784, 964 
April 1951.......... 3 77 733, 576 283, 95% 35, 359 | 951, 304 79, 386 708,765 | 6,973, 496 10, 993 8, 961 46, 199 760, 079 
52, April 1952....-27777777|_ 8, 410, 710 328, 949 17, 564 | 1,083,381 | 90, 351 826,208 | 7,661, 115 11, 697 9, 239 41, 353 749, 595 
1951 
ge | 
ier eae | 7, 733, 576 — 40,005 | 35, 359 2, 445 | 112 269 3, 546 
URS AE 8, 052, 016 325,000 | 28,799 / 303.384 |......_.._..| 9p Ee 3, 089 757, 261 
he ' Re reT 8, 079, 232 40, 981 | 15, 035 | 68, 275 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 765, 640 
nd ee 8, 068, 215 — 35, 000 | 39, 018 | 17 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
al TINS 8, 367, O86 306, 000 | 3k, 000-4 «~~, BIB B14 facenocetind’ | | (Serer ie 3, 898 764, 245 
r0- Septem ber__ wwoent 008,166 — 25, 008 11, 975 3, 627 | 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
te ies -oce.| 8, 207, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 | 4,454 | 1,130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
A Novem be Ia se CO 227, 000 1RAGt. -BOGBO8 Licnwecsdstul | 4 ee ee 4, 195 756, 949 
aid Decamber.....- PIE 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 1; 70, 611 | 3,791 | 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
| | | 
der 1952 
See ee 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 | 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 | 112, 605 7, 685, 988 | 15 317 | 5, 758 758, 417 
‘ive ees 8 544 993 101, 000 | 20, 831 | 208, 901 17 | 103,692 | 7, 791, 244 | 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
jal a ee — 90, 008 | 28, 6 02 | 16, 134 | 3, 910 | 101, 591 | 7, 709, 697 | 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
via. ss MRE Ce Gee. 8 410,710 |} —41,008 | 17, 564 | 45, 213 4, 492 | 98,286 | 7,661,115 | 92 446 4, 002 749, 595 
’ | 
lew a eRe ee eye ee osetia “te 
-T2 MIncludes accrued interest and repayments on account of intere st on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ade 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85, 290,000 and transfers of $12. 338,000 out of 
med. the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment Insurance retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
‘e account amounting to $107. 161, 00F Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
‘ MIncludes withdrawals of $79, 169,000 for disability insurance benefits. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
on $ ‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
. Bulleti » 1952 21 
rity etin, July I 








Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status! at the end of the month 
type of benefit and by month, April 1951—April 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, April 1952 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 19, 1952] 


















































| ee 
Wife's or | : Widow’s or , 
. Total =. Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
em | 
atone | | NT He 
Number} Amount ‘Number eee - Number Amount Number | Amount | Number |Amount |Number \A mount ;Number | Amount 
rman sod | cmel som | = 
Monthly benefits in cur- | 
rent-payment status at | | 
end of month: | 
1951 | | | | 
| | } | | | 
PE Gisdve.-bdbabchbonc- 3 890, 018 $139, 636. 9 2, 016, 135 $86, 496.1] 575, 098 $13, 304.9} 760, 697,$20, 732.2) 338, 539/$12, 315. 9} 183,719) $6,207.7; 15,830) $580.1 
_ | RET Ve }3, 968, 900; 141, 881. 2 2, 055, 581) 87,842.9/ 586,829) 13, 510.5) 776,336, 21,059.9) 345, 112) 12,519.9, 188,681) 6,348.3! 16,361 590.7 
JT Re a ae /4, 033, 583) 143, 708. 8 2, 090, 668) 89, 000.0} 596,098) 13, 674.0) 787,311) 21, 282. 4 350, 343 3| 12, 683.3} 192,357) 6, 452. 8} 16, 806 616.3 
_, BAe See /4, 098, 870' 145, 720. 2 2, 129,909, 90,390.7) 606, 188} 13,872.8| 794,875) 21,425.9} 355, 678) 12, 858. 5 194,925) 6, 537.6 17, 295) 634.8 
aT 4, 176, 535) 148, 118. 8 2, 176, 036) 92,025.0] 618, 128) 14, 108.4) 804,807) 21,632.4| 361,970! 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3 17, 882! 656. 5 
September-____........._..!4, 232, 453) 149, 914. 8|2, 204, 016) 93,072.6) 625, 736) 14, 259.9) 816,746) 21, 948 3} 367, 728) 13, 270.4; 199,835) 6, 688.2 18, 392 675.3 
October ae a | }4, 290, 791; 151, 825. 5 2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8! 634,319) 14, 442.7) 830, 587) 22, 329.6) 374, 460) 13, 505. 0| 201,437; 6,723.7; 18,847 691.6 
ee ee ae |4, 332, 176| 153, 214. 3 2, 252, 293) 94,977.1} 640, 241) 14, 573.3} 838,801! 22, 545.4) 379, 291 13, 674. 2) 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135 702.3 
eS ae ee \4, 378, oa 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96, 008.3) 646,890) 14,709. 5) 846, 247) 22, 739.2) 384, 265| 13, 849.1] 203,782) 6,775.8 19, 331 709. 1 
j | | | | 
1952 
| 
| ENS See Te eel 4, 433, 279) 156, 720. 9 2, 306, 984| 97, 231.4] 654,335! 14,878.8] 855,931) 22,984.6| 390,731] 14,076.5) 205,739) 6,831.9, 19,559) 717.7 
February...............--|4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1,2, 328, 336/ 98, 103.7| 658,921| 14, 979.6) 864,477) 23, 198. 4; 397,107) 14, 299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3 19, 757 724.6 
RE ee ae /4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8 2, 344, 684) 98, 710. 1 662, 799) 15, 060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1) 403, 210) 14, 514.8} 208,365) 6,892.2) 19,963 731.8 
ein ellis 2 RRS Se 4, 548,652 160, 445. 4:2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665, 482) 15, 111.4! 883,331] 23,677.7| 409,752) 14, 744.8] 210,694) 6,955.8) 20,180 739.1 
oe 
Monthly benefits awarded ; | 
in April 1952............] 72, on 2,309.7} 31, 016) 1, 201 0} 10, 953) 230.9| 16,217; 387.3] 8,233] 287.9) 5,8 65 189. 7) 870) 13.0 
} { | | 














1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





(Continued from page 20) 
Institution: A Symposium. Susanne 
Schulze, editor. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1951. 224 pp. $5. 

GESELL, ARNOLD. Infant Development: 
The Embryology of Early Human 
Behavior. New York: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1952. 108 pp. 
$3.50. 

“Deals with the vast concepts of 
growth and of embryology as they 
apply to the patterning of human 
behavior.” 

GLUECK, ELEANOR T. “Predicting 
Juvenile Delinquency.” Survey, New 
York, Vol. 88, May 1952, pp. 206- 
209. 50 cents. 

Describes a new technique for 
“spotting” potential delinquents. 
HARTLEY, RuTH E.; FRANK, LAWRENCE 

K.; and Go.pENSON, ROBERT M. 

Understanding Children’s Play. 

New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1952. 372 pp. $3.50. 

A 2-year study of 180 children aged 
2-6. 

ISSLER, ANNE ROLLER. “Something 
for the Joads.” Survey, New York, 
Vol. 88, May 1952, pp. 199-203. 50 
cents. 

Describes an experiment in health 
eare for the children of migratory 
laborers in California. 

Po.iak, OTTO, and collaborators. So- 
cial Science and Psychotherapy for 


22 


Children. New York: Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1952. 242 pp. $4. 

A 2-year study carried on by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Jewish Board of Guardians to deter- 
mine the opportunities for closer 
liaison between the social sciences 
and the field of child guidance. 
Readings in Counseling. Karl Zerfos, 

editor. New York: Association Press, 

1952. 639 pp. $6. 

Designed as a source book, the se- 
lections are concerned for the most 
part with adolescents and young 
adults. 


Health and Medical Care 


MOUNTIN, JOSEPH W.; FLOOK, EVELYN; 
and MINtTy, Epwarp E. Distribu- 
tion of Health Services in the 
Structure of State Government, 
1950. Part I—Administrative Pro- 
visions for State Health Services. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No. 184.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 64 pp. 40 cents. 
Discusses the organization, budget- 

ary structure, and administrative and 
field personnel for State health serv- 
ices. Points out State variations in 
the types of services rendered and in 
the methods used in providing these 
services. 

TURNER, VIOLET B. Hagerstown Health 
Studies: An Annotated Bibliogra- 


phy. (Public Health Bibliography 

Series, No. 6.) Washington: U. §, 

Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 38 pp. 20 

cents. 

Covers the 30 years in which 
Hagerstown, Md., served as a com- 
munity research laboratory for the 
investigation of public health prob- 
lems. 


U. S. ConGress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. SuB- 
COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. TO 
Establish a Department of Health. 
Hearings, 82d Congress, 2d Session, 
on S. 1140, To Establish and to 
Consolidate Certain Hospital, Med- 
ical, and Public Functions of the 
Government in a Department of 
Health. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 225 pp. 


Vinpas, ALVARO. “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Free Choice 
of the Doctor in Social Insurance 
Schemes.” Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, 
Geneva, Jan. 1952, pp. 14-18. $2.50 
a year. 

A discussion by the chief of the 
Actuarial and Statistical Department 
of the Social Insurance Fund of Costa 
Rica. 

WIEHOFEN, Henry. “Hospitalizing the 
Mentally Tl.” Michigan Law Re- 
view, Ann Arbor, Vol. 50, Apr. 1952, 
pp. 837-872. $1. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, April 1952 
(Corrected to May 27, 1952] 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
: continued claims 
t Average 
. Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment | , insured 
Region and State place- unem- 
ments 2 — t 
verage 
Total Women Total Women Weeks maeaiaah weekly Weeks Average State 
compen- paid § number of| compen- weekly | programs? 
sated benefi- sated payment 
l ciaries 
/ 
: TE ee 565, 672 1, 037, 459 438,360 | 5,149,793 | 2,168,180 | 4,367,591 | $94,384, 802 992,634 | 4,025, 504 $22.37 | 41,143,046 
3 Region I: 
6 onnecticut......... 8, 579 18, 705 11, 029 64, 990 37, 168 | 51, 988 1, 058, 288 11, 815 48, 108 21.09 15, 423 
3 ES a ae 2, 079 14, 842 7, 423 63, 017 29, 054 | 35, 578 571, 429 8, 086 33, 623 16. 37 14, 662 
1 Massachusetts....... 17, 609 72, 065 38, 590 309, 146, 556 | 237, 063 5, 586, 254 53, 878 221, 591 24. 46 78, 340 
New Hampshire-...-. 1,346 7, 573 4, 038 42, 496 22, | 30, 331 320 6, 893 27, 989 20. 82 9, 602 
Rhode Island........ 2, 532 11, 622 85, 146 45, 334 77,844 1, 654, 066 17, 692 74, 606 21.63 19, 258 
7 820 2, 884 1, 413 | 11, 985 5, 9,172 192, 217 2, 085 8,414 21.76 2, 865 
6 11, 548 48, 387 26, 691 225, 569 119,902} 198, 669 4, 521, 395 45, 152 182, 957 23.65 50, 981 
: 68, 440 224, 671 104,500 | 884, 180 411,100) 780,727 | 18, 072, 986 177, 438 706, 24.31 200, 627 
iY SSR ETS So FROME SS EEE Ee 
Bi hinnccncccesaldididdinacesiplbscéutennh nbscshesctid ed ere orcas 
| 
0 aaa 1, 181 1,175 598 5, 854 2, 767 | 5, 265 95, 993 1, 197 4,931 18. 63 1,309 
% Penns — anenalnanes 17, 897 115, 268 36, 314 475, 224 167, 089 398, 553 9, 330, 602 90, 580 367, 138 24.10 107, 876 
jon : 
ie Oe Ue ndcsded 4, 470 1, 746 528 10, 725 3, 734 | 9, 934 180, 454 2, 258 9, 792 18. 20 2, 335 
Maryland ........... 6, 595 15, 754 8, 487 52, 992 26, 998 | 49, 533 955, O11 11, 258 43, 849 20. 35 12, 669 
ai North Carolina...... 13, 534 7, 925 19, 140 143, 546 , 380 134, 077 2, 144, 30, 472 125, 972 16.35 31, 848 
a 7,970 7, 196 3, 31, 997 16, 210 | 28, 847 476, 473 6, 556 26, 810 17.05 7, 102 
y West Virginia......- 2, 080 15, 204 1, 212 67, 570 12, 880 57, 184 1, 058, 862 12, 996 50, 452 19. 33 15, 696 
. ion V: 
3 gy oy BPs SEE 12, 207 11, 842 3, 051 64, 298 19, 809 50, 054 858, 033 11, 376 47, 343 17.49 14, 982 
, ES 15, 508 9, 539 4, 053 34, 570 13, 789 20, 990 360, 052 4,770 19, 688 17.48 7, 986 
0 Geo: aes 12, 97. 9, 351 5, 400 61, 505 36, 771 2, 280 856, 338 11, 882 48, 759 16. 67 14, 623 
Mississippi.......... 8, 513 7, 735 2, 226 46, 825 11, 596 36, 861 570, 597 8, 378 34, 217 15. 81 10, 366 
South Carolina...... 7,479 8,7 3, 746 47, 276 | 23, 347 41, 921 751, 649 9, 528 39, 610 18. 37 11, 334 
h ennessee........... 12, 881 12, 124 4, 604 125, 177 | 49, 395 | 118, 475 1, 973, 157 26, 926 113, 132 16. 28, 577 
jon VI: | 
\ entucky...........| 3, 122 17, 145 5, 817 91, 088 29, 915 72, 543 1, 251, 979 16, 487 68, 687 17. 60 20, 790 
e c Gelencieendl. . San 29, 041 7, 991 231, 818 72,992 | 211,672 5, 565, 993 48, 107 204, 454 26.77 44, 628 
,e Ohio..-..........----| 28, 30, 12, 859 166, 108 78, 944 | 145, 909 3, 360, 976 33, 161 134, 500 23. 87 36, 692 
ion VII: 
i 16, 981 77, 448 37, 920 305, 357 150, 106 | 190, 687 4, 225, 730 43, 338 153, 900 24. 38 71,310 
il a 9, 188 22, 180 9, 253 &, 631 35, 922 | 72, 185 1, 584, 960 16, 406 , 852 22. 92 19, 276 
cE WwW EE 9, 021 8, 156 3, 235 58, 427 22, 891 48, 818 1, 159, 140 11, 095 44, 970 24. 16 12, 388 
fon VIII 
B- innesota...........| 10, 286 11, 545 3, 881 113, 982 29,170} 99, 018 1, 833, 7: 22, 504 93, 541 18. 90 23, 749 
"0 Montana........ = 3, 997 1, 279 400 18, 992 5, 018 17, 087 314, 256 3, 883 17, 087 18. 39 3, 392 
North Dakota....... } 2, 338 378 96 11, 808 1, 530 | 10, 445 252, 890 2, 374 9, 487 24.91 2, 033 
h. Smeg Dakota......- | 2, 078 381 128 5, 056 1, 065 | 5, 270 105, 660 1, 198 4, 907 20. 50 1, 066 
jon IX: 
n, 0 20, 829 5, 695 2, 338 27, 092 10, 630 | 24, 405 497, 187 5, 547 21, 582 21.44 6, 065 
to a nRiniripeeate 10, 002 3, 209 860 18, 588 4, 800 | 18, 199 402, 950 4, 136 16, 739 22. 86 3, 954 
j- ERS 16, 086 17, 242 7, 539 89, 723 40, 503 71, 181 1, 315, 581 16, 178 62, 185 19. 80 19, 733 
~ — tate euiaieaanaain 14, 696 1, 704 SA 12, 665 4, 052 12, 638 , 883 2, 872 11, 994 21. 64 2, 589 
jon X | 
ee 11, 029 7,817 1,815 57, 740 11, 636 41, 184 702, 689 9, 360 37, 943 17. 50 11, 349 
of Louisiana. ........-- 8, 510 12, 267 2, 585 83, 325 17, 981 70, 345 1, 433, 046 15, 988 , 090 20. 98 18, 640 
rt Oklahoma........... 13, 675 6, 523 1, 805 43, 007 12, 636 4 617, 524 7, 560 31, 311 19. 00 9, 341 
TIE , 9, 891 3, 213 63, 527 23, 109 54, 117 892, 189 12, 299 51, 011 16. 91 13, 889 
fon XI: | | 
a } 6, 622 2, 538 522 8, 914 | 2, 557 6, 718 138, 724 1, 527 6, 346 21.02 2, 008 
1d 4, 996 1, 334 231 9, 675 1, 539 10, 146 210, 633 2, 306 9,7. 21. 08 2, 152 
ce 5, 545 2, 724 626 18, 416 5, 884 16, 672 406, 716 3, 789 15, 050 25. 24 3, 466 
ce 1, 264 652 162 3, 909 1, 161 3, 559 83, 379 809 3, 027 24. 80 g 770 
r- 5, 506 2, 952 855 11, 360 4,114 6, 529 133, 010 1, 484 6, 149 20. 67 2, 489 
35, 598 76, 660 28, 182 549, 925 247, 115 501, 899 11, 182, 470 114, 068 468, 742 22. 87 122, 207 
mn, 952 1,719 682 13, 634 = 11, 282 1, 2, 564 8, 978 20. 03 ) 
50 3, 154 1,012 353 6, 307 2, 668 5, 748 134, 335 1, 306 5, 316 24. 05 1, 189 
1, 001 1, 858 663 14, 963 3, 365 17, 235 532, 616 3,917 16, 774 31. 02 ) 
h 3, 7! 1, 102 325 16, 818 3, 432 16, 296 373, 133 3, 704 15, 612 23.12 3,315 
e 8, 139 6, 614 2, 083 62, 863 18, 625 63, 305 1, 385, 294 14, 388 59, 351 22. 50 12, 334 
nt 8, 424 13, 132 2, 964 95, 139 27, 968 83, 890 1, 943, 106 19, 066 , 622 23. 46 19, 665 
ta 
1 Excludes transitional claims. 4 ExcludeS Alaska and Hawaii. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 5 Data not available. 
he + Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
e- bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1951—April 19521 Tab 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
ow totally ance dren | blind | totally| an 
Families “ ce aon 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled 3 lies) abled # Alas 
Cali 
Con 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month Del. 
D. 
Baer IL... 
1951 = 
ow 
ope ‘2 SY © ae ogee 2, 760, 733 645, 855 | 2,217,521 | 1, 651, 655 96, 975 87, 845 384, 000 |........ —0.4 —0.8 +1.1 +9.8 —6.8 Kan 
a ers re Pe 2, 754, 963 640, 679 | 2, 197, 806 | 1, 637, 341 96, 990 97, 079 355, 000 |........ —.2 —.8 (4) +10.5 —7.6 la. 
oad ae, Res. : 632, 691 | 2,170,308 | 1, 617,006 97, 024 104, 230 335, 000 }........ —.3 —1.2 (‘) +7.4 —5.6 
618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97,256 | 108, 907 324,000 |... 2... —.3} —23] +.2] +45] —33 Mal 
612, 128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 319, 000 }........ —.2 —1.0 +.1 +2.2 —L4 Mas 
606, 078 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97,158 | 113,049 $08,000 4 3.55: —.3| —10}] —.2} +15] —2 Mic 
597, 249 | 2,055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97,185 | 114,923 311,000 |... —.4) —-1L5} ( +17] & Min 
— 5 | 501,902 | 2.039, 163 | 1,520,326] 97,221} 118,284 | 316,000 |_...... —.2} —.9] @ | +20] +16 | Mar 
- 2S Sa ae 2, 701, 080 591, 844 | 2,041,473 | 1,522, 930 07,179 124, 419 323, 000 |........ -.1 (5) (5) +5.2 +2.2 a 
1952 ag 
Ee 2, 693, 957 593, 618 | 2,047, 286 | 1,527,7 97, 215 128, 493 339,000 |_....... li +.8 & +33] +50 N. 
ee 2, 685, 066 594,042 | 2,050,853 | 1, 531, 121 97, 144 131, 779 336, 000 }........] —.3| +.1 —.1| +2.6 =,6 ‘ 
a att RRS a 2,679,911 | 596, 740 | 2, 061, 603 | 1,540,055) 97,257 | 134, 957 335, 000 }........ } —.2] +.5] +.1] 42.4 -.5 N. 
aS SR TIS 2, 671,699 | 598,401 | 2,068, 811 | 1, 546, 313 97,353 | _ 138, 017 320, 000 |.._..... | —.3 | +.31 +.11 +231 45 ~t 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month Hy 
kink ae Sa Pia eS eS SE | Fe PE RE cite ee aS 
| | | 8. 
1951 Ute 
BO cwcitionse $191, 950, 326 /$118, 271, 187 | $47, 522, 017 |$4, 495, 494 |$3, 946,628 $17,715,000} -1.3| -0.6| —1.2| +1.1| +07] =s9 Va. 
eee 191, 042, 838 | 118, 930, 667 | 47, 023, 317 4, 523, 461 4, 399,393 | 16, 166, 000 —.5 +.6 —1.0 +.6 | +115 —&7 Wis 
June..........| 189, 320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 | 46, 385, 131 4, 537, 435 | 4,677,074 | 15,054, 000 —.9 —.2| —1.4 +.3| +63| 69 
ES Ee. 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 | 45, 003, 226 4, 536, 052 | 4,847,904 | 14, 452, 000 —,.6 +.6| —-2.0! ® | #27 —40 _ 
August....... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 | 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 633, 000 ® | ® | —.6] +.5) 42.1 +13 1 
September_.._| 188, 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13, 985, 000 +.1) +.4) +.2]) 4.2] 441 ~44 Bul 
October...... 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14, 418, 000 +.7 +.8; —.3 +16] +4+2.4 +31 : 
November-....| 189, 739,721 | 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 629, 000 | =—.3} —.2) +.5] 43.0 +15 ary 
December....| 190, 818, 675 | 120, 299, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671, 872 | 5,779, 429 15, 204, 000 +.6 —.1 +.6) +2) +64) +8 ane 
| i 
1952 | Ne 
| | of 1 
January......| 192, 061, 883 | 120, 070, 999 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129, 000 +.7 —.2 +.6) 42.9] 42.7] 461 ‘ 
February.....| 192, 332, 254 | 120, 215, 489 45, 275, 761 4, 840, 382 | 6,097,622 | 15,903.000| +.1| +.1| +.31 +.7 4271 =L4 ‘ 
March__......| 192,614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.1 (4) +.4 | —.1 +2,1 -4 s 
Ee 192, 163, 377 | 120, 105, 260 45, 711, 782 4,851, 436 | 6, 363, 899 15, 131, 000 —.2 —.1 +.5 +.3 | +2.3 45 pro 
| | | 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject determining the amount of assistance. 


to revision. § Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
3 Includes as coetptents the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 5 Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, February 1952 







































Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State 2 assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance 3 
disabled 
(4) $6, 545 
(4) 53, 393 
$73, 695 (4) (5) 
 § SGA eat SS eee (5) 
112 211 | y SS 
42, 949 21, 861 31, 109 392, 499 
35, 248 , 639 (4) 127, 026 
ks oth aeneeen iis Ab ictns ANatal (4) 146, 675 
a 126, 842 28, 625 3, 094 18, 164 50, 842 
tt Jbucaleospusconnen 1, 226 32 593 318 
ER SER CO SS RR eM (4) 37, 065 
i... 346, 080 $5, O78 bos). sunnaines 117, 049 130, 740 
SS IIE Lacthinesbont ) | ares 110, 554 
Minn......... 720, 649 46, 621 4, 918 ® (s 
SS a ee SN ee ee | 121, 823 
RRR 158, 792 8, 503 391 ® () 
ae 2,617 : 4, 500 
) ee *61,914 | @® 
NJ. whe baleen se 87, 093 
N. Y..- 1, 157, 991 | (3) 
10, 102 91, 7: 
27, 734 14, 217 
231, 706 471, 938 
papbdbeancsaltcechnodeditt 122, 748 
in PQeaem eee Se 59, 621 
Ee eee |-n--------=- 8, 257 
eo Sa 66, 562 
230 18 
82 58 
we Sr ee oe 4, 980 
of -| 340, 196 | 120, 139 








1For February data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, May 1952. 

1 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Febru- 
ary or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assist- 
ance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal! participation. 

tIn all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

' Data not available. 

‘Includes premiums paid into pooled fund as well as payments for services 
provided in earlier months. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care average amount of vendor 


ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
February 1952 ' 






































Old di pred t Aid t ae 
-age ependen: t) permanently 
assistance children the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State? dor dor dor dor 
ay- - - - 
AD | ees] All [eects] All | pecs! All | Dey, 
assist- for assist- for assist- for for 
ance | medi-| 9®°® | medi-| 9%°° | medi-| 92° | meai- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
Cieas. 2.50 ac $70. 60} $9. 00|$122. 01/$15. 00! $76. 88'$10. 00} (3) @) 
iS SE Se A Se St 81. 54 7, ee Se eee 
oS Se Fs CORR 48.48) .06) 98.05) .05| 52.30) .80| $54.13) $0.08 
CS OR 7.85| 5.76] 113.24) 1.87) 54.74] 5.30) 53.01} 11.72 
OS SRE RS a Ree 40.25) 5.12} 70.40) 4.10} 42.78] 4.37] () ( 
i Sage. cs 55.74] $.37| 98.42) 6.58) 60.59} 4.97| 57.57) 6.87 
Fee Oe PRES eS 60. .06| °45.23| .02| 39.28) .64 
Mass... | 72.49] 3.44] 119.24) 2.66)......_]-.__. 81. 44) 27.36 
. Camm Oe: 8° 1b 63.70) COL ccccch ce 
a RS ot ap 57.70) 12,94) 105.04) 5.95] 66.65, 4,21] (3) (3) 
| 
wee. ee | 52.64) 6.93) 92.00) #.97| 62.81] .52| @) ° 
eS ee | $6.08 he oP ie & (3) 
RE RS. | 4 52.00) 4 8.00) 115.10} 11. 50) 455.97) 47,00) @) @) 
eS ee eS ety 101.64) #.08|..._..|...---}.. of seoe 
> a a ae | 64.07) 9.75} 119. 41 7.23) 73. 45} 11.83) 71.27) 12.06 
el SOR ee: | $3.06] .SOl 47.31) STE ee 27.63| .38 
Ni Wer. ..f 2 54.31) 3.07} 95.89} .47] 53.94) .23) 64.57) 4.08 
7 Y ES ae | 51.02) 1.98] 73.10} .69| 50.62) 7. 68)_......|.2.__. 
i, ~*~ Sa ee 55.51| .02| 100.44] .05} 59.80} .08| 57.24) .07 
V. I. ‘ | 11.15] 12} 15.95) os} @) | ® | ® | & 
Wet... 5 5.8 55.01| 6.59] 123. 20 6. 67 60.40} 5.91} 72.05) 7.34 














1 For February data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, May 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general ce not 
computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice renee 
ing use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
special types of _— assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Febru- 
ary or did not report such oo 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Average ——— compu on base excluding payments for services pro 
vided before the pooled fund was established. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 











Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1952' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1952} 


(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
























































P pte oes Percentage change from— 
ve y ; 
te) March 1952 April 1951 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age . 

ginny Amount —_ Amount 
Total 2__.. .|2, 671, 699|$120, 105, 260/$44.95 | —0.3 —0.1 | —3.2 +1.6 
Se a 74,161} 1, 587,679) 21.41 | —1.4 —1.0| —8.5 —5.2 
Alaska_...... k 94,365] 56.81 | —.3 —.3.| +2.0 +3.1 
oa ae 13, 939 688, 668) 49.41; —.1 +.2] +.1 —2.7 
yt TeRege 58, 1,325,491) 22.67} —.3|} +2.5/-13.8| —10.2 
| Sea 273,211] 18, 124,805) 66.34 | —.1 —.2] @) —1.3 
Colo, ....... 51, 3, 667, 005| 70.65 | —.3 —.4} (3) +5.9 
ee EN 17,765) 1, 102, 665) 62.07 | —1.7 —1.2 |—10.7 —8.2 
2, eReeRoegeiet 1, 697 57, 230| 33.72|+2.8| +4.2}4+8.4] +427.2 
Di sisncinsie 2, 764 134, 484| 48.66 | —.8 —.4] —2.2 —.3 
atten ea 67,461} 2, 590,861) 38.41 | —.3 —.1] —2.8 —3.8 
v= See 95,191} 2,969, 243) 31.19 | () +.1/-67] +4211 
Hawaii... .... 9, 74, 185| 33.42 | —.8 —.8 | —3.4 —2.9 
Idaho.......- 9, 313 472, 204) 50.70) —.5 —.2/-17.9} —10.4 
Rae 110,750) 4, 568, 460) 41.25 | —1.1 —1.4)-5.2] 113 
BB Bliss 43, 535} 1, 567, 487| 36.01 | —.9 —.5|—12.6| —10.9 
Iowa......--- 48,121} 2,471,098] 51.35 | —.4 —.2|—-1.7 +1.7 
ne kbd 37,229} 1,964,223) 52.76) —.4 —.3| —3.8 +3.7 
RESET 63,060} 1,864,041) 29.56|—-1.0| —1.1|-63] +4344 
Ne RTS sarees 120,470) 6,004,084) 49:84 | +.2 —.4 | +2.0 +9.2 
Maine....... 14, 612, 805) 43.08 | —.5 —.5|—6.2 —5.6 
are 11, 325 465, 436) 41.10 | —.3 +.3 | —-2.5 +6.1 
des 99, 6, 965, 089) 70.35 | —.4 +.9|-28 +9.5 
=.7 —.6| —4.9 —.8 
—.2 —.2| -.7 +6.7 
+.1 +.2|/-3.6| +103 
—.2 (*) —.2 +.6 
| —.5 —.3 | —5.3 —9.4 
}—2.3| -—5.1]—7.3 —9.2 
—.5 —.6| —1.1 —2.1 
+.5 —.5 |) —51 —10.6 
—.6 (3) —5.8 +4.7 
-.1 (4) +15) +115 
—.4 —.2)—11 +18 
—.3 +.7 |—16.1 —8.6 

—.2| -2.4/-16 (3) 
—.5 —.5| —4.0 +5.8 
—.4 —.2| —3.0 +4.8 
—.7 —.1|) -—3.1 +3.2 
—11 —.7| —9.6 —7.9 
+8.7 | +7.1/4+86.6| +85.4 
—1.0 —.3| —4.0 +2.2 
(4) —.1| +.4 +9.6 
—.2/ +.1|/-24 +13 
—.6| +5.0/-9.1 +.3 
—.2) —.2)} —1.6 +.7 
—.3 | 6 | =112 +11.3 
=i Ta Lee +12.2 
8) 10. -. —1.1 |+10. 8 
_ 18, 775 432, 566| 23.04 | —1.0 —.5 ere: "26 
Wash........ 67,503) 4, 217, 908) 62.48) —.4| +1.1| —5.0 —5.7 

| i 

, a Ce 26, 092 748, 507 28.69; +.1}/ —.3|] —.4 +8.4 
. Siar 51,505} 2,512,390! 48.78; —.2| +.2]—-1.1] +12.8 
Wan... 4, 238 336, 197) 55.73 rs —.4| -3.1 —4.0 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3, 989 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0. 05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent. 
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“ae, Percentage change from— 
oe March 195 April 
ro arch 1952 pril 1951 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age . 
— Amount 4 sy Amount 
Total ?.....| 97,353 | $4,851,436 |$49.83 | +0.1] +03] +0.4 +7.9 
Total, 51 
States 3..| 97,208} 4,848,430 | 49.83 | +.1 +.3/+3.3| +106 
yee 1,514 36, 608 | 24.18 | — +.3| —2.4 +6.8 
Alaska_...... 18 968 | (4) (4) ye RH OS 
Fo “iis Sea 718 88,792 | 54.08} —1.1| —1.0/-15.8] —202 
Ark.._.......| 1,886 52,609 | 27.89} +.1] +21) —6.6 as 
Calif.#......| 11,541 | 940, 202 | 81.47) +.1 (*) | 44.4 +3.7 
Cee xiannss 353} 22.414] 63.50/4+2.3] +29] —3.0 +5.2 
Os ae 310; 20,944 | 67.56/+1.6] +1.4| +.6 +4.6 
eRe 222 | 10,208 | 45.98 | —.4 —.3/+88| +134 
i ae eae 265} 13, 757 | 61.91 | +1.9 3.5 | +1.9 +35 
| RS: 3,172| 129,770 | 40.91] —.8 —.6| —4.5 -83 
ee tke 2,053 | 106, 554 | 36.08 | +.9 +.9/43.8] +208 
Hawaii__...- 109 | 4,365 | 40.05 | —2.7] —2.3]—6.0 +.6 
Idaho__...... 196| 10,768 | 54.9 | 0 —.2|—5.8 -3.1 
ns 4,000} 194,944] 4874] —.7 =.41—4.7 —31 
* eae 1,.719| 67,104 | 39.04] —.3 +.2| —5.3 —4.2 
Iowa_.....---| 1,288| 76,872 | 59.68| —.3 —.2|+2.1 +51 
607| 33,948 | 55.93) —.7 +.1| —8,3 +.4 
2, 533 | 79,160 | 31.25] (7) —.31/4+23|] +438 
1918! 987,468 | 45.60/41.3) 423/425] +66 
504} 27, 45.83 | —.2 +.1|—9.5 —8.9 
| 
474| 21, 752 | 45.89] +.6 +.8| —-2.5 +69 
1,650! 132,247/| 80.15] +.8| +29/+461] +221 
1, 860 99, 2.71] —.8 -.8| —.2 +3.5 
1.166| 70,700| 60.72} —.1| —1.3/ +.8| +466 
2, 814 | 672 | 26.83 | +.1 +.3/41.5) +119 
3,145) 157,250 | 50.00) +20] +20|+13.2| +415 
520} 20,486 | 56.70) —.4 —.4]-1.9 —6.9 
750 | 984 | 62.65|—1.4| —2.7| +1.9 +8,2 
s7\ 2.08) © | © | © | O.| © 
208 | 14, 607 | 49.02 | 1.3 —.8 | —7.2 -91 
906/ 49,332 | 61.21) —.6| +1.5|+4.1] +178 
473 18, 382 | 38.86 | +.6 () | -04 -3.9 
4, 095 2A4, 64.59} —.2 —.1| +21 +5.7 
4,417| 152,139 | 34.44] —.5 =-.4| +.6 +.7 
110 | 5,981 | 54.37] 0 -1.3] +.9 +.3 
3,751 | 184,644 | 49.23] +.2 +.3|—-3.3 44.7 
2,550! 131,360 | 51.51) —.8 —.4|—4.0 —3.6 
25,707 | 67.12| —.5 —.2 | —4.0 —3.1 
15, 432 765,943 | 49.63 | +.3 +.3| +.9] +28 
4,831 | 7.36/+5.6| +6.5/+27.6| +215 
187 11,411 | 61.02} +1.6| +2.5|4+22| +128 
1, 599 45,302 | 28.33 | —.1 +.8 |] +1.3 +5.3 
5 8, 123 | 39.62 | —1.4 —.8 | —6.0 -27 
2, 776 109,293 | 39.37] —.1| +3.8|+1.9 +6.4 
6, 013 225, 238 | 37.46 | +.1 ® |—1.1 =] 
5 13, 542 | 60.19 | +.9 +.8/+7.7| +223 
180 7,817 | 43.43 | 0 +.2| 0 +8.9 
45 479 | (4) ( (4) (4) () 
1, 465 45,308 | 30.93 | —.3 —.4|—3.4 =. 
830 64,506 | 77.72| —.4| +1.7| —2.4 -2.2 
1, 092 36, 888 | 33.78 | +1.0 +.6/4+21| +105 
1, 335 73,074 | 84.74] —.1 +.6|—3.9 +8.0 
98 5,212 | 53.18 | (4) (“) | —4.9 —5.5 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (548 recipients, $45, 816 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (13 recipients, $661 in payments), in Missouri ( 
recipients, $49,741 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,168 recipients, $303,653 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri an Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for April 1951 were excluded because 
the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

& Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients; by State, April ore : 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only ‘ach payments] 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
March 1952 April 1951 
Number Average per— 
: families Total —- a weet 
am 0 
Total * Children 
amount . Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount > of Amount 
' families families 
i 
ES Te ae 598, 401 2, 068, 811 1, 546, 313 ($45, 711, 782 $76. 39 ‘$22.10 +0.3 +0.5 —7.3 —-3.8 
SR Sa ae 598, 373 2, 068, 711 1, 546, 241 | 45, 710, 709 76, 39 22.10 +.3 +.5 —7.3 —3.8 
Eat RS FER I SR EAS 18, 332 65, 641 51, 238 645, 486 35. 21 | 9.88 i 4 +.4 —3.0 +.2 
A SE ES Bek ET 751 2, 406 1, 756 55, 705 74.17 23. 15 +19 +3.7 +9.3 +19.8 
Pt nanespes 4 BE DA EnEe by 3, 540 13, 139 9, 802 259, 687 73. 36 | 19. 76 +.5 +1.0 -—139 > 
tina dkimennsahdoommnnded 13, 260 48, 862 37, 353 540, 374 40.75 ! 11.06 —.3 +2.6 —16.6 —6.2 
SE SE Fe a ded 55, 7! 174, 986 131,649 | 6, 500, 354 118. 31 37. 66 +.5 +2.8 —2.5 +4.0 
Dee RE a eile ipa” ils: Ae 5, 157 18, 940 14, 325 507, 043 98. 32 : 26.77 —1.0 —.6 —8.3 —2.0 
eet. peasiansed than whe cee. 4,7 15, 455 11, 257 499, 570 106. 20 ' $2.32 —16 —2.9 —15.7 —17.1 
i eeedencan seg Mites ch el. 730 2,814 2, 158 59, 658 81.72 21.20 +1.7 +2.4 +3.7 +17.0 
District "ict of | RT 2, 007 8, 208 6, 386 197, 176 98. 24. 02 —.2 i) -7.1 —6.4 
dines abadagsechdhubenéded 17, 526 56, 048 42, 431 , 088 45. 65 14. 05 —-.1 +.5 —39.6 — 44.8 
21, 953 73, 332 56, 187 1, 004, 633 49. 86 14.93 +11 +1.0 +16.8 +25.8 
3, 235 12, 012 9, 372 648 84, 28 22.70 —.5 +.3 —9.2 —12.5 
2,191 7, 616 5, 616 244, 374 111.54 32. 09 —-.1 —.7 —12.5 —6.4 
22, 935 81, 989 60, 857 2, 545, 037 110. 97 31.04 (4) +.8 —2.3 +10.4 
8, 472 28, 374 20, 993 571, 567 67.47 20. 14 —.5 —.2 —20.5 — 18. 
5, 421 19, 039 14, 162 § 545, 131 100. 56 28. 63 +.9 +1.0 +2.6 +5.7 
4, 287 15, 227 11, 534 397,774 92. 79 26. 12 —.9 —.2 —15.2 —4.1 
20, 233 71, 607 52, 854 846, 373 41.83 11.82 —-.8 —.7 —15.4 —5.3 
22, 403 81, 929 60, 983 1, 393, 959 62. 22 17. 01 +11 —.2 —10.5 +12.6 
4, 526 15, 703 11, 376 330, 659 73. 06 21, 06 +1.0 +.9 —-.9 —2.7 
i 5, 040 19, 447 14, 887 441, 938 87.69 22.73 -L1 -.1 —20.2 —12.8 
ia aie A ie Aa PE Hs 13, 185 31, 968 1, 583, 205 116. 28 35. 30 ® +.4 —-19 +3.7 
SN ain cca cadide nada 25, 360 82, 173 58,498 | 2,475, 535 97.62 30. 13 +11 +14 -—.8 aes 
St EAE TS So aE A 7, 846 26, 610 20, 283 783, 432 99. 85 29. 44 +.1 +.3 —1.7 8.1 
Re ol aS Saar 10, 551 , 856 30, 629 277,179 26. 27 6. 95 +1.4 +1.5 —16 +381 
a RE eR ek teal 22, 083 74, 914 55, 164 1, 154, 409 52. 28 15. 41 —1.2 —1.0 —9.3 —8.8 
al Fal eT is Do 2, 408 8, 438 6, 279 209, 891 87.16 24. 87 +.7 +1.2 —2.8 —-1.9 
i 2, 798 9, 469 6, 252, 511 90. 25 26. 67 —1,2 —.4 —19.9 —11L4 
2) aa Teg. anc eS. 28 100 72 1,073 (’) ) ® *) 
OS SS ree 1,419 4, 913 3, 592 147, 218 103. 75 29. 96 —1.0 —1.6 —13.8 —14.7 
a eee 5, 183 17, 297 13, 097 523, 751 101. 05 30. 28 +.1 —.1 —1.0 +7.0 
SS LE PE Sao eeas 5, 407 18, 651 14, 347 335, 184 61. 99 17. 97 +.9 +14 —2.6 +.8 
Rn lll el SL. tye 52, 813 178, 889 127, 815 5, 972, 942 113. 10 33. 39 —.6 —.4 —3.6 i] 
Nerth Carolina__.__.............._... 17, 274 62, 360 48, 064 823, 023 47.65 13. 20 +.8 +1.5 +5.2 +111 
North Dakota_........ ME: Sj &. 1, 651 5, 826 4, 408 159, 772 06.77 27.42 —1.3 —13 —11.9 —17.9 
ig ed ES ag RSE AE I 13, 423 49, 568 37, 362 970, 626 72.31 19. 58 —.6 —1.2 —9.7 —15.4 
RRR Apt eres, 20, 129 67, 666 51,010 1, 422, 529 70. 67 21. 02 —.3 —.3 —8.1 —7.6 
Sl ly li A Ae 3, 469 11, 710 8, 796 105. 66 31.30 +.3 +.7 — 18.6 — 18.5 
4d ih Le Gee hats. 31, 719 116, 359 87,123 | 2,819,772 88. 90 24. 23 —2.0 —1.0 —25.3 = 
cS PSY Ape shel 22, 630 67, 730 50, 847 , 797 9. 09 3. 04 10.5 10.3 +96.9 + 105.3 
a ee 3, 367 11, 283 8, 141 324, 250 96. 31 28.74 +.1 +.2 —.4 +8.9 
li li aay i ici Mi: 6, 636 24, 726 19, 197 314, 791 47.44 12.73 +.6 +.3 —.7 +20.6 
SRP a FR SOT 2, 621 8, 495 6, 360 186, 884 71. 30 22.00 +.1 +.1 +.5 +3.9 
SY SRT SS eS ee 20, 487 73, 977 55, 507 999, 590 48.79 13. 51 —.7 +.7 —13.8 —-11.8 
8 Te es gs 16, 285 63, 378 47, 355 817, 108 50. 18 12. 89 +.1 +13 —16.7 —-3.8 
ss "ayaa eel CegEener ws 2, 923 10, 136 7, 510 318, 153 108. 84 31.39 —1.0 —L5 —8.9 —6.7 
ee fee sr fe | 1, 026 3, 594 2,779 55, 401 54. 00 15.41 0 +.5 —.6 ® 
 <~ hr Ragga: 230 735 6: 3, 716 16. 16 5.06 —2.5 +.2 +48.4 + 59.6 
| aa 7, 792 29, 105 22, 135 409, 183 52. 51 14. 06 +.1 +.5 —8.6 —5.6 
COL RRI. 9, 199 30, 581 22, 228 965, 309 104. 94 31. 57 —.4 +1.9 —19.0 —H.3 
ee sso gee 16, 950 62, 182 48,089 | 1,017,578 60. 03 16. 36 +.5 +.2 —5.0 —2.1 
i 8, 554 29, 006 21, 377 970, 275 113. 43 33. 45 +.3 —.7 —5.4 +2.7 
be RS ar ROR Rina | $0 | 1, 976 1, 483 55, 902 101. 83 28. 29 —13 —1.0 —14.5 — 13.4 























' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 
represent program administered without Federal participation. All data sub- 
ject to revision 

* Includes as oy the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 

{States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Bulletin, July 1952 


s a cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quar 

< Tpoveane 60 lose them €.68 poses 

7 Average payment not pied ans» a base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, — 

eee aes eee assistance funds were made to 3,055 
‘amilies. 








Table 13.--Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


yrex p~ and payments to recipients, by State, 
April 19521 : 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

















such payments] 
Percentage change 
Payments to aoe 
Number reoipients 1952 in— 
State of + 
recipients metal i 
amount | 4verage | Number | Amount 
LT dh 138, 017 | $6, 363, 899 $46.11 +2.3 +2.3 
Alabama...._-.._._. 8, 515 22. 56 —.2 +.6 
Arkansas__.......... 87 2, 27.31 

‘Colorado._...-.....- 3, 689 189, 421 51. 35 +.3 +.3 
itt 8 ee 132 6, 45. 95 0 +3.3 
Dist. of Col 1, 248 68, 364 54. 78 —.7 —.3 
waii__ 1, 144 52, 598 45. 98 —.4 —.8 
42, 356 62. 68 +1.3 +1.0 
2, 758 114, 239 41. 42 +5.3 +5.2 
2, 137, 408 51. 58 0 +.8 

14, 798 589, 822 39. 86 +.7 @ 
2, 676 125,708 46. 98 +.5 +.9 
4, 547 269, 508 59. 27 +9.6 +12.0 
982 56, 954 58. 00 —13 —2.3 
841 16, 035 19. 07 +2.8 —.9 
11, 196 518, 406 46. 30 +1.6 +1.8 
, 100 61, 494 55. 90 +.1 +.4 
197 Oe bo Losadudiednssakanes 
1, 420 86, 575 60. 97 +6.5 +8.7 
2, 127 86, 134 40, 50 +3.1 +3.3 
29,614 | 1,827,716 61.72 +.5 +.9 
4, 686 129, 510 27.64 +3.6 +4.3 
36, 676 57.94 ti 0 —2.8 
4,911 219, 007 44. 60 3.9 +3.9 
2, 400 71, 921 29. 97 6.1 +8.0 
1, 823 126, 976 69. 65 17 +4.0 
9, 675 433, 379 44.79 1.0 +1.9 
4, 687 41, 748 8, 91 +15.9 +14.6 
241 15, 392 63. 87 +12.6 +12.7 
136, 100 ' 31.78 T$3 +4.3 
194 8, 049 41.49 9.6 +10.4 
1, 551 89, 311 57. 58 .—.6 +.2 
<4 8, 261 #1. 93 a ar 
3, 046 101, 702 Y 30 Pas +2.7 
5, 382 335, 7 62. 38 0 +2. 7 
2, 539 82, 040 32. 31 +11.3 +10.7 
933 59, 372 63. 64 +3.1 2.6 
468 25, 53. 43 1.3 —.5 























‘For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program under State plan not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 





Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and 
cases, by State, April 19521 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


payments to 
































such payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- March 1952 April 1951 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount | Amount 
Total *__./320, 000 |$16, 131, 000 | $47.31] —4.5| ~4.5|-16.7] —146 

| AE. 156 3,742) 23.99) +2.0 +1.4 () () 
Alaska___.. 74 3,366 | 45.49 (8) (3) — 39.3 —33.2 
ae 1,217 51,268 | 42.13) —1.9 +13) +2.0 +12.0 
Ark. 4.__...| 2,323 30,344 13.06} —5.0 —-5.6| —8.0 —7.2 
"a 31, 101 1, 437,631 | 46.22) —4.7 —-3.9| —9.5 —3.7 
Colo 42.56 | —6.2 —5.2 | —43.8 —42.2 
54.58] —-1.9]} —21] -—21 +8.6 
| 39.94) —6.4 —5.4 | —16.4 —43 
| 55.70] +6.0 +6.8 | —27.5 —%.9 
16.87 | —1.0 —3.3| +5.7 +7.5 
53.48 | —2.3 —4.4 | —48.5 —45.6 
36.98 | —1.8 —2.7 | —41.5 —37.1 
58. 80 —-3.8 —2.7 | —18.4 —4.2 
31.02 | —7.1 —6.5| —9.4 —2.6 
31.08} —7.3) —12.3 —.5 +24 
46. 88 —-3.9 —5.9 | —19.8 9.7 
26.62 | —9.8 —4.2) —9.6 +14 
| 37.67} +21] —2.4/413.8] +443 
| 43.79) —3.5) -—3.2| —53 —.8 
47.42 +.2 +1.1 | —34.3 —314 
61.77 —3.3 —8.4 | —23.5 —22.0 
| 46.41 —3.6 —4.0) +9.8 +224 
50. 62 —-3.1 —4.7 —3.9 +2.3 
| 12.43 | +2.0 +3.6 | +11.6 +223 
31. 04 —1.7 —.3 | —20.5 —19.6 
29.47 | —17.5| —26.3 | —19.8 —27.9 
36. 76 —3.4 —11.2 | —11.7 —9.7 
29.07 | +5.3) —11.9 | —23.1 — 39.4 
41.11 —8.4 —8.0 —2.1 -.1 
63.96 | —7.6 —7.6 | —23.4 —13.7 
22. 92 —4.5 —2.8 | —66.3 — 65,8 
73. 64 —5.5 —4.8 | —22.5 —%.0 
20.63 | —6.3 —3.3 | —28.9 —14.5 
39.26 | —18.9| —24.3 | —35.1 —31.6 
40.50} —1.9 —2.7 | —12.3 —13.8 
(11) (4) ~-1.2 (ity —23 
59.18 | —-14.9| —12.7] —2.3 —.6 
50.75 | —3.2 —2.8 | —31.7 —31.2 
6.97 | —12.1 —9.5 | —61.9 — 62.7 
ie Men ora 4,375 276, 367 | 63.17 | —2.9 —4.9|) —4.2 +9.2 
3, SR 2, 186 37,344 17.08) —1.3 +.5 | —31.7 —34.3 
8. Dak... 943 26, 28.40; —8.4| —13.4 | —14.5 —10.4 
» eal 2, 520 32, 12.96 | —13.0 —6.7 +9.2 +9.8 
y on 12 6, 600 t,t SE CEE! Beenie 
, Ai 1, 34 77,727 | 57.88) —4.9 —5.6 | +4.1 +15.5 
, ha ged 31,150 a EE TL, SS ake OE! be coven 
We Bieceos= 237 2, 349 9.91) —2.1 —2.3 | +23.4 +211 
Vauews-----| See , 330 | 27.66 —.1 +1.4 | —32.8 — 2.9 
Wash... 7, 889 413, 164 | 52.37 | —12.7 —12.4 | —34.9 —4%.1 
) pn al 3, 630 94,335 | 25.99) —4.9 —5.3 | —33.2 —22.4 
| awoalae 322,883 | 55.73 —5.7 —3.6 —3.3 +9.3 
Wi eke oe 162 7,373 | 45.51 | —23.6 | —27.1 | —22.9 4.9 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an 
number of cases receiving, medical care, ospitalization, and burial only. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases veonivine cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

Includes 5,613 cases and payments of $162,655 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

4 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,927 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,691 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and Percentage changes 
nat Wetirnated 


ted. 
13 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Social Security in Review 


Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952 


IBERALIZATIONS in the old- 
L age and survivors insurance 

and public assistance pro- 
grams were provided by Congress 
in the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1952. The new law (Pub- 
lic Law 590) was passed on July 5 
by both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate and was signed 
by President Truman on July 18. 
A detailed explanation of the new 
legislation will be carried in the 
September BULLETIN; a few of the 
major provisions are noted here. 

Retired persons already on the 
old-age and survivors insurance rolls 
will receive increases in their benefit 
payments of $5 or 12% percent, 
whichever is larger; other benefici- 
aries on the rolls will receive pro- 
portionate increases, subject to cer- 
tain provisions limiting benefits 
payable to a single family. The 
benefit formula for persons coming 
on the rolls in the future is also 
liberalized. Beneficiaries, under the 
1952 amendments, may earn up to 
$75 a month in covered employment 
and continue to receive benefits. The 
earlier provision giving wage credits 
of $160 a month to World War II 
servicemen is extended for members 
of the Armed Forces serving since 
the close of World War II through 
1953. 

A change in the grant formula for 
the public assistance programs 
makes additional funds available to 
the States to care for needy per- 
sons. This provision is effective Oc- 
tober 1952 and is scheduled to ter- 
minate September 1954. 

The Social Security Act was also 











amended by Public Law 420, signed 
by President Truman on June 28, 
1952. This legislation extends for 
another year (to January 1, 1954) 
the time within which State gov- 
ernments may make agreements 
that will be retroactive to January 
1, 1951, for old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage of State and 
local government employees. The 
1950 amendments had made cover- 
age available to almost 1.5 million 
employees of State and local gov- 
ernments not covered by State or 
local retirement systems. 


Program Operations 
SEASONAL IMPROVEMENT in oppor- 
tunities for employment was prob- 
ably the major cause of a drop from 
April to May in the total number 
of public assistance recipients. Very 
slight decreases occurred in the num- 
ber of persons getting old-age as- 
sistance payments and in the num- 
ber of families getting aid to de- 
pendent children. The reduction in 
the general assistance rolis was 
much larger—some 20,000 cases or 
about 6 percent of the number for 
April. More persons received aid to 
the blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in May, but the 
increases for the Nation were small. 

The caseload for aid to dependent 
children decreased in 38 States; 
those for old-age assistance and gen- 
eral assistance declined in 40 or 
more States. Among the States, 
Pennsylvania reported the largest 
decrease (2.5 percent) for aid to de- 
pendent children; decreases of 1.3 
percent in Connecticut and Ne- 
braska were the largest for old-age 
assistance. In contrast, there was a 
drop of 10 percent or more in the 


number of general assistance cases 
in 10 States—chiefly northern and 
Mountain States in which changes 
in employment opportunities affect 
assistance loads relatively late in 
the spring. 

Payments made to public assist- 
ance recipients in May amounted to 
$737,000 less than in the previous 
month. Decreases in totals for aid 
to dependent children and general 
assistance lowered the national total 
despite some increase in the amounts 
for the other programs. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the average for 
each type of aid rose several dol- 
lars because lower caseloads made 
it possible to meet—for the last 2 
months of the fiscal year—98 per- 
cent of need instead of 90 percent. 
In Oklahoma, the $51 average for 
disabled recipients represented an 
increase of about $20—the result of 
meeting 100 percent of need instead 
of 60 percent and removing a $65 
maximum on the amount of indi- 
vidual payments. Iowa increased 
allowances for food, which had not 
been changed since the beginning of 
the Korean hostilities. For old-age 
assistance, the rise in the amount 
budgeted for food was nearly can- 
celed by a decrease in the allowance 
for medical services; the increase 
in the average payment per family 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
however, was more than $5. Policy 
changes initiated in previous months 
continued to raise averages in some 
of the other States, but most of these 
increases were smaller than those 
in the States mentioned above. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
monthly benefits amounting to $161.2 


1 








million were being paid at the end 
of May to almost 4.6 million per- 
sons. There were fewer new awards 
’ to retired workers and more benefit 
suspensions because of the benefici- 
aries’ employment in covered work; 
as a result the number of benefici- 
aries receiving benefits increased by 
only 26,000, the smallest increase 
since the effective date of the 1950 
amendments. 

The number of monthly benefit 
awards again declined, continuing 
the downward trend that has ex- 
isted since the beginning of the 
year, and totaled 68,400 for the 
month. All types of benefit awards 
except parent’s benefits shared in 
this decline. Old-age benefits 
awarded to retired workers num- 
bered 28,800—fewer than in any 
other month since August 1950. 
This small number is probably due, 
in part, to voluntary postponement 
of retirement by many workers who 
deferred filing for benefits until the 
third quarter of 1952. In this way 
they could acquire 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and have all 
their wage credits in these 6 quar- 
ters counted in figuring their old-age 
insurance benefit under the new 
formula provided in the 1950 
amendments. This formula, applied 
to earnings after 1950, will in most 
cases produce a higher benefit than 
that obtained if the old formula 
were applied to earnings after 1936 
and the result increased through 
the conversion table. 

Lump-sum death benefits awarded 
in May amounted to $5.1 million. 
These awards, which were based on 
the wage records of 37,700 deceased 
workers, were fewer than in any 
other month since December 1951. 


SUBSTANTIALLY MORE CLAIMS for 
benefits were filed with the State 
unemployment agencies by unem- 
ployed workers during each of the 
first 4 months of 1952 than in the 
corresponding months in 1951. In 
May, however, initial claims dropped 
14 percent from the April total to 
891,700, which was about the same 
number as in May 1951. Weeks of 
unemployment claimed (which rep- 
(Continued on page 6) 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to July 11, 1952] 






































’ Calendar year 
hem May April May " 
1952 1952 1951 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
I EN iar. ng Bact agence 62,778 61,744 62, 803 62,884 63,099 
SR Pe SR ee 61,176 60, 132 61,193 61,005 59, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
8 RESO aR i 2 es A nee Fen CGEM eee SRM N HC ag S| 35,164 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 
RE hate ghkvcachs ncn apovakdbidees and 35, 600 35, 700 34, 573 34,838 32, 771 
WIS 6 hi occ dstacbaotanipdeanenins 1,602 1,612 1,609 1,879 3,142 
Personal Income‘ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
oe SS 4 ee $263. 4 $262. 5 $251. 4 $254. 1 $226.3 
Employees’ income ®____.____.........---- 177.4 177.1 169. 0 170. 1 145.9 
Proprietors’ and rental income. - - --..----- 51.5 51.2 49.0 50.6 45,2 
Personal interest income and dividends-__- 21.5 21.5 20.3 20.4 19.5 
a, yO a aul 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 
Social insurance and related payments $- -- 7.6 7.7 6.9 5.9 5.4 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 
NRE S GS ui a 9 8 1.3 1.2 2.2 
Miscellaneous income payments !9_______- | 2.5 2.2 2.6 3.6 5.7 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: " 
Number (in thousands) - --.............- 4,575 4, 549 SD eee ee 
Amount (in thousands) - -.-........--.-- $161, 229 $160, 445 $141,881 | $1,884, 531 $1,018, 149 
Average primary benefit . .......-...------ $42. 02 $42. 065 GRAFTON ecsccceedcichcccesee 
Awards (in thousands): 
Ode Bitinn o dndnsinctoosonnses 68 73 127 i, 963 
PE A ee eee $2, 187 $2,310 $3,931 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands) _..........-....- 892 1,037 889 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thous- 
aS SRS a a ee 4,708 5,150 4,370 50,393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) .........-. 4,041 4, 368 3, 558 41,599 67,860 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 918 993 773 797 1,305 
Benefits paid (in millions) #___.............. $87 $04 $71 $840 $1,373 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
RTE a a EE $22. 40 $22. $7 $20. 63 $21.08 $20.76 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance __..................--.-.- 2, 666 2,672 D.FEB locevcccccccelensnuiee 
Aid to dependent children: 
Families 598 598 641 
ildren . 1,547 1,546 1,637 
Aid to the blind 98 97 97 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
tow 142 138 97 
“ | | "SS Yeeh. eae 301 320 355 
Average payments: 
NID on, ins eeeneeneatioeain $45.16 $44. 95 1S  @ es 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ---- -- 76. 06 76. $9 5 es ee 
i a 49. 90 49. 83 ) eS eee Re 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _. 48. 29 46.11 BESTE Nccuccnsantintl mae 
General assistance...............--------. | 46.78 47.31 45. 58 i ? 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
—— Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay 
of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 
areas. 

5’ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

¢ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disability bene- 
fits; and readjustment allowances to veterans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

® Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

© Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

11 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

12 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds, 
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Resources of Aged Insurance Beneficiaries: 
1951 National Survey 


This article is the initial report in a series based on the national 
survey of resources of old-age and survivors insurance beneficia- 
ries, conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 


ance in late 1951. 


The survey was the first to be made by the 


Bureau on a Nation-wide basis; earlier beneficiary surveys were 
restricted to a few cities. Information was obtained only from 
old-age and aged-widow beneficiaries. 


LMOST two-thirds of the old 
A persons who regularly receive 
old-age and survivors insur- 

ance benefits have little or no other 
independent money retirement in- 
come. This conclusion is based on 
a Nation-wide survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance at the end of 1951. 
The schedule for the survey was 
planned to obtain information on the 
amount and sources of income that 
the beneficiaries received during the 
year preceding the interview; their 
assets and liabilities, including the 
amount of assets used or debts in- 
curred for living during the year; 
noncash income and public assistance 
received; and family composition, 
living arrangements, and number 
of persons dependent on the bene- 
ficiary. Facts were also obtained as 
to the size of the city in which the 
beneficiaries lived; life, accident, and 
sickness insurance carried; number 
of weeks in bed at home or in the 
hospital during the survey year; the 
reasons for the retirement of the 
old-age beneficiaries; and their post- 
entitlement employment and earn- 
ings. About 18,000 aged beneficiaries, 
Tepresenting nearly 1 percent of 
the 24% million old-age and aged- 
widow beneficiaries on the rolls at 
the end of 1950, were interviewed. 
The beneficiaries from whom in- 
formation was obtained represented 
entitlements in every year from 
1940 through 1950, including some 





*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Bulletin, August 1952 


entitlements based on the 1950 


amendments. For the first time, 
country-wide coverage—in cities, 
towns, villages, and rural areas— 
was obtained. The earlier surveys 
made by the Bureau between 1941 
and 1949 covered only a few cities. 1 


1 For reports on some of the findings of 
the earlier surveys, see the Bulletin for July 
and September 1943; March 1944; January, 
April, May, September, and November 
1945; January 1946; August and October 
1947; February and September 1948; 
November 1949; April and May 1950; and 
January, June, October, and November 
1951. See also the Bulletin for June 1946 
for a comparison of aged insurance bene- 
ficiaries with aged assistance recipients 
and the aged in the general population, and 
the October 1949 issue for a study of pub- 
lic assistance supplementation of income 
of insurance beneficiaries. 


by Epna C, WentTwortH* 


The preliminary findings 2 that are 
presented here are based on the 
reports of only the beneficiaries who 
received benefits for all 12 months 
of the year. This group represented 
90 percent of the beneficiaries in- 
cluded in the study. They are of 
special interest because they met 
the retirement test of the Social 
Security Act throughout the year; 
that is, they had earned no more 
than $50 in any month in covered 
employment. 

Although some beneficiaries of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram are prosperous, many more 
have almost no resources of their 
own beside their benefits. Only a 
small proportion of the men and 
women aged 65 and over who were 
interviewed could have lived on the 
independent money retirement in- 
~ 2? The tabulations are preliminary because 
they are subject to some revision, mostly 
of a minor nature, as a result of further 
editing of schedules. The final tables will 
include, in addition, approximately 500 
schedules that arrived too late to be repre- 
sented in the preliminary tabulations. 


Table 1.—Percent of beneficiary groups! with — amounts of annual 


independent money retirement income other t 


ficiary survey, 1951 


n benefits, ? national 














Percent with annual independent meray 
retirement income, other than benefits, of — 
Total 
number 
Type of beneficiary group of benefi- | Nothing | Nothing 
ciary or less or less $900 or $1, 200 or 
groups! than than more per | more per 
$75 per $600 per person person 
person person 
All groups combined. .-.................. 15, 553 64 87 7 5 
1-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
a 4, 248 70 85 10 
Nonmarried women..................... 2,031 69 89 5 3 
Aged-widow beneficiary................... 2,433 69 88 8 
2-person old-age beneficiary groups: 
Married men: 
Witnentitios...... tiiiceccsntelsssedsnsias 3,974 56 88 6 4 
Wie Sit CRUINE, cecucvcacccesstnkeintil 2, 403 54 85 6 4 
ERIN WEEN §._..ncadcacaccassacssnndes 464 68 92 3 2 




















1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year. 
2 Includes employer and union pensions, veterans’ 
pensions, private annuities, and income from trust 


funds, rents, interest, and dividends. 
» Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 








come they had in addition to their 
insurance benefits (table 1). Retire- 
ment income was defined to include 
employer and union pensions, veter- 
ans’ pensions, private annuities, 
and income from trust funds, rents, 


Table 2.—Percent of beneficiary 
groups ' receiving employer and 
union pensions,* national benefi- 
ciary survey, 1951 

















Percent of 
beneficiary 
groups with 
employer or 
union pensions 
Beton having annual 
Sis wit pension 
Type aes employer | income of — 
or union 
pensioris 
Less $900 
than or 
$600 more 
per per 
person | person 
All groups com- 
SS Se 17 65 15 
1-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
Nonmarried men-- 17 45 33 
ioe SSE wo- 
icc eebadceoe 12 55 13 
Aged: ~~ benefi- 
nnatieareese« 2 46 27 
seem old-age bene- 
ficiary groups: 
Married men: 
Wife entitled __._.- | 25 76 7 
Wife not entitled _- 27 73 7 
Married women Rese 15 73 7 








1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; per- 
cents based on numbers given in table 1. 

2 Represents money income received as pensions 
from private employers, Federal, State, and local 
erga penne, railroad retirement pay, and 
union pens: 

‘ Husband at entitled on wife’s record. 


interest, and dividends. If they had 
not received the insurance benefits 
under the Social Security Act, al- 
most two-thirds of the beneficiary 
groups (that is, single old-age or 
aged-widow beneficiaries, and cou- 
ples comprised of the old-age bene- 
ficiary and spouse) would have had 
nothing or less than $75 per person 3 
for the entire year—less than $75 
for a single person and less than 
$150 for a couple. Only 1 in every 
8 beneficiary groups would have had 
monthly retirement incomes of $50 
or more per person. 


3’ The data are presented on a per capita 
basis because an over-all figure for all 
beneficiary groups combined can thus be 
obtained, although it is recognized that for 
a given level of living a single person re- 
quires more than half the income required 
by a couple. 


Table 3.—Percent of beneficiary 
groups: with specified amounts of 
annual independent money retire- 
ment income, ? national beneficiary 
survey, 1951 





Percent with annual 
independent money 
retirement income of — 





Type of beneficiary 


group Less $900 | $1, 200 
than or or 
$600 more more 

per per per 


person | person } person 





All groups combined_. 63 18 10 





l-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 


Nonmarried men_..., 53 22 16 
Nonmarried women... 68 16 9 
Aged-widow beneficiary 71 16 10 


2-person old-age benefi- 
ciary groups: 
Married men: 
Wife entitled........- 61 19 8 
Wife not entitled____- 68 15 6 
Married women 3__.- 














1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; per- 
cents based on numbers given in table 1! 

2 Represents 12 months’ old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, employer and union pensions, 
veterans’ pensions, private annuities, and income 
from trust funds, rents, interest, and dividends. 

3 Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


Although one-sixth of all old-age 
and aged-widow beneficiaries re- 
ceived employer or union pensions, 
this pension income in most in- 
stances amounted to less than $50 
a month per person (table 2). Only 
6 percent of all beneficiary groups 
received as much as $50 a month per 
person from this source. 

Even when old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits are added to their 
other independent money retirement 
income, as many as 6 out of every 
10 of the single beneficiaries and 
couples had less than $50 a month 
per person (table 3). There is no 
intention here to suggest that $50 a 


month or $600 a year per person js 
enough income to live on; the figures 
are presented merely to give some 
idea of the amount of independent 
retirement income the beneficiaries 
had. 

Because their retirement incomes 
were inadequate even though they 
received benefits each month of the 
year, beneficiaries often had to find 
other means of support. When they 
were able, beneficiaries usually went 
back to work. Even among the 
beneficiaries who had no _ benefit 
payments suspended during the year, 
about a fourth of the men and a 
fifth of the women who were re- 
ceiving old-age benefits and an 
eighth of the aged widows had some 
earnings during the year (table 4). 

For most of these persons, work 
was probably only an occasional 
source of income. Almost 3 in every 
10 old-age or aged-widow bene- 
ficiaries who had income from em- 
ployment earned less than $150 dur- 
ing the entire year; two-thirds 
earned less than $600. The earnings 
of only 7 percent of all old-age and 
aged-widow beneficiaries amounted 
to $600 or more during the year. 
As a rule, these employed bene- 
ficiaries with the larger earnings 
worked in jobs not covered by the 
social security program, or they 
were aged 75 and over and not sub- 
ject to benefit suspensions; a few 
were in covered self-employment and 
would have later benefit suspensions. 
Most beneficiaries, however, were 
disabled or too old to work. At the 
time of the interview, two thirds 
of the men and seven-tenths of the 
women old-age beneficiaries, and 


Table 4.—Percent of old-age and aged-widow beneficiaries! with specified 
amounts of earnings during survey year, national beneficiary survey, 1951 
































Percent with some em a who during 
Total Percent survey year had earnings of — 
Type of beneficiary hon, with 
ciaries earnings | Less than | Less than $1, 200 | $2, 400 
$150 $600 or more or more 
Male old-age beneficiaries __. 10,625 | 24 | 27 65 22 9 
Nonmarried..................-- 4,248 | 21 | 32 | 71 18 | 7 
Married, wife entitled .......... 3,974 | 24 25 | 62 24 10 
Married, wife not entitled _ -___- 2,403 | 32 24 | 62 26 ll 
Female old-age beneficiaries. 2,495 | 20 33 78 10 2 
Noumestiet 2,031 | 20 33 | 78 10 : 
DEE FT entinne 464 18 32 77 10 
Aged widows 2, 433 | 13 25 | 81 8 2 
| 





1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year. 
2? Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 
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eight-tenths of the aged widows, re- 
ported that they were unable to 
work (table 5). 

Beneficiaries often had to find ad- 
ditional means of support. The wives 
and husbands of some old-age bene- 
ficiaries worked. A number of bene- 
ficiaries were helped by their chil- 
dren and other relatives. A sixth 
of the single beneficiaries or couples 
received public assistance at some 
time during the year; in any par- 
ticular month, or course, there was 
a smaller proportion on the public 
assistance rolls. Some who did not 
receive assistance payments were 
provided medical care by the local 
public assistance agency. A few had 
unemployment insurance or special 
windfalls, such as back pay or prize 
money. 

An indication of the significance of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits to those who receive them 


is the fact that the benefits were the 
only cash income of any consequence 
for 3 in every 10 single beneficiaries 
and couples (table 6). Seven in 
every 10 had nothing or less than 
$600 per person for the year in ad- 
dition to their benefits. 

Counting their money income from 
all sources—including old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and 
other independent permanent in- 
come and also their earnings, un- 
employment insurance payments, 
money contributions from relatives, 
public assistance payments, and other 
money income—almost 2 in every 
5 of the beneficiary groups had less 
than $600 per person for the year, 
or less than $50 a month per per- 
son (table 7). Not more than 2 in 
every 5 had $900 or more per person 
for the year. 

Figures on money income do not, 
of course, tell the whole story. Many 


Table 5.—Percent of old-age and aged-widow beneficiaries! with specified 
labor-force status at time of interview, national beneficiary survey, 1951 




















Percent reporting they were — 
Total : t 
| 7 Not working but 
- alesine } ae | able to work 
Type of beneficiary Ln b. offi Employed Unable | 
dicen? at time to 
} - of interview | work Not se 
wanting —— 
work 
} 
—_ —EEEE | —_ — — 
Male old-age beneficiaries... ......- | 11,059 12 | 65 | 8 15 
Female old-age beneficiaries... ...-| 2, 547 9 | 71 9 ll 
Aged widows...............---..-- 2,544 6 | 82 9 3 








1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year. 








2 Includes schedules received too late to be included in preliminary tabulations of data on income and 


assets. 


Table 6.—Percent of beneficiary groups' with specified amounts of annual 
money income other than benefits, national beneficiary survey, 1951 








ES CRE ea | 464 | 14 | 48 | 38 





Percent with annual money income other 
than OASI benefits of — 
. oe oes m L BR se ae. ed EE 
number | Leta 
l'ype of beneficiary group of benefi- | Nothing Nothing 
ciary | or less or less $900 or $1, 200 or 
groups | than than more per more per 
$75 per $600 per person person 
t person person 

All groups combined - - - - -- 6 15, 553 30 | 72 15 | 10 

l-person groups: 

Old-age beneficiary: - v¥ ce 

Nonmarried men.....-.....-.-.-- 2 | 4, 248 | 33 72 17 ll 
Nonmarried women..----..-.-------.---- } 2,031 | 33 | 74 11 | 7 
Aged-widow beneficiary ----......-...------ 2° 433 44 79 12 8 

2-person old-age beneficiary groups: } | 
Married men: wn | » 
SE os ee gavel 3,974 | 27 78 | ll 7 
ee ee eae sadeien | 2, 403 14 61 22 13 
26 

' 


——e 


' Received benefits all 12 mente of the year. 
* Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 
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Table 7.—Percent of beneficiary 
groups' with specified amounts of 
annual money income, na l 

beneficiary survey, 1951 





Percent with total 
annual money income 








of — 
Type of beneficiary 
group Less | $900 | $1,200 
than or or 
$600 | more | more 
per per per 
person | person | person 
Allgroups combined... 37 36 20 





1-person groups: 
° Non beneficiary: 


ied men..... 27 41 25 

Nonmarried women... 39 33 17 

Aged-widow beneficiary 50 29 15 

2-person old-age benefi- 
ciary ong 
Marri 

Wife entitled Beis ales 39 32 15 

Wife not entitled____- 40 37 22 

Married women ?___._.-. 24 50 36 














1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; per * 
cents based on numbers given in tables 1 and 6. 
2? Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


beneficiaries own their homes and 
have other assets that help to pro- 
vide. security. Some beneficiaries 
share homes with relatives or 
friends, and some have various kinds 
of noncash income. About 46 per- 
cent of all single beneficiaries and 
couples owned their homes (table 
8), but some homes were mortgaged. 
A few beneficiaries had other real 
estate, a farm, or investments in an 
owned business. A majority, how- 
ever, had little or nothing in liquid 
assets such as cash, bank deposits, 
and stocks and bonds. About 3 out 
of 5 had either nothing or less than 
$500 per person in liquid assets. 
Some beneficiaries in the study were 
among the wealthier members of 
their communities; 6 percent owned 
their homes and in addition had 
$5,000 or more per person in liquid 
assets; 250 single beneficiaries or 
couples had assets of $50,000 or more; 
and two had assets of more than 
$1 million. 


The survey findings make it clear 
beyond reasonable doubt that for a 
large majority of beneficiaries the 
monthly benefit check, even though 
it may be a small amount, is a criti- 
cal item of income. These pay- 
ments make it possible for many 
beneficiaries to remain economically 
independent. They enable some 
beneficiaries to be self-supporting 








Table 8.—Percent of beneficiary groups! with specified kind and amount of assets at end of survey year, national 


neficiary survey, 1951 





Type of beneficiary group 


Percent with specified kind and amount of assets 
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1-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
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Se a 
Aged-widow beneficiary -................-..-.--... 


2-person old-age beneficiary groups: 
Married men: 
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1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; percents based on numbers given in tables 1 and 6. 


2 Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


in their own homes and others to 
pay their share of expenses in a 
joint household with relatives or 
friends. They slow down the rate 
at which savings and other assets 


must be used up. When the adult 
children contribute to the support 
of their parents, the benefits decrease 
the economic burden that would 
otherwise have to be assumed by 


| } 

No liquid t | Liquid ts of yA ny red 

| No liquid assets iquid assets o other nonliquid 

ye ty Owned home or less than $5, 000 or more assets and i uid 

$500 per person per person assets of $5, or 

| more per person 
head 28 46 62 9 6 
eae: 43 26 68 9 5 
sald 35 27 64 10 4 
dies 26 43 56 13 8 
ona 17 64 58 8 7 
sae 16 68 65 8 6 
sols 19 56 64 3 2 











the children. For other beneficiaries 
who might have to apply for public 
assistance, the benefits put off that 
day or lessen the amount of the 
assistance payment that is needed. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


resent continuing unemployment) 
declined to 4.7 million, or about 8 
percent above the May 1951 total. 
The month’s reduction in initial 
claims largely represented a return 
to more normal levels following ad- 
ministrative increases in April; sea- 


sonal factors were important, how- 
ever, in both types of claims. 

In May, for the fourth consecu- 
tive month, the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries and the 
total amount of benefits declined. 
Benefit checks went to 918,300 un- 
employed workers in an average 
week in May—7.5 percent fewer 
than in April but still 18.8 percent 


above the May 1951 average. The 
amount of benefits paid during May 
dropped to $87 million—a total 
22.8 percent higher than that a year 
earlier. One reason for the rise in 
total benefits paid was the increase 
in the average check for total un- 
employment; for May 1952 it was 
$22.40, or 86 percent above the 
average in May a year earlier. 


Social Security 
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Expenditures for Medical Services 
in Public Assistance, 1946 


A special study conducted by public assistance agencies in 20 
States in 1946 gave answers for the first time to questions about 
the types and amount of medical services the agencies were able 
to provide to assistance recipients and the costs of the various 


services. 


An article in the Bulletin for June 1952 discussed 
medical services for aged recipients. 


This article deals with 


the costs of such services in the four programs in operation in 
1946—old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 


blind, and general assistance. 


ICKNESS and disability are 
S primary causes of the de- 

pendency of persons receiving 
public assistance. The programs of 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, and that of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, which 
was established by the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1950, are 
designed to assist persons whose 
need is directly caused by or closely 
associated with chronic illness or 
physical or mental handicap. The 
iliness or disablement of a family 
breadwinner is responsible for the 
dependency of almost a third of the 
families accepted for aid to de- 
pendent children. The children in 
these families, moreover, need medi- 
cal services both in the treatment 
and in the prevention of disease and 
defects. At least a majority of the 
persons on the general assistance 
rolls are suffering from acute or 
chronic illness or handicap. 
Traditionally, to the extent that 
funds have permitted, public as- 
sistance agencies have undertaken 
to provide medical care for needy 
people. Before 1936, the year the 
public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act went into effect, 
assistance agencies, within the limit 


*Division of Program Statistics and An- 
alysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. This 
article is adapted from Part II of the re- 
Port, Medical Care in Public Assistance, 
1946 (Public Assistance Report No. 16). 
Part I (issued in October 1948) consists of 
21 separate documents—‘Introduction to 
State Reports” and “State Reports Nos. 
1-20.” For a discussion of medical services 
in the old-age assistance program, see the 
Bulletin, June 1952, pp. 3-11. 
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of available funds, generally paid 
doctors, hospitals, and other agencies 
and practitioners directly for the 
medical services they supplied to 
recipients. Costs were met from 
general assistance funds or, less fre- 
quently, from funds separately ap- 
propriated or allocated for medical 
care. 

Information on expenditures for 
the medical services provided by 
assistance agencies was included in 
the sample study, covering a 6-month 
period in 1946, made by 20 States. 
Because Federal participation in the 
special types of public assistance 
was, until October 1950, available 
only in “money payments” to re- 
cipients, the method of meeting 
medical costs has been predomi- 
nantly through the money payment. 1 
Most State agencies developed plans 
for including in the assistance pay- 
ment amounts to permit the recipi- 
ent to pay for all or part @f his 
medical bill. Federal maximums 
on the amounts of individual monthly 
payments subject to Federal finan- 
cial participation and State maxi- 
mums on money payments then, as 
now, have limited the medical care 
costs that can be met in this way. 

In States with sufficient funds, 


1 The 1950 amendments extended Federal 
participation to “vendor payments,” that 
is, payments made directly to the indi- 
viduals or agencies supplying medical care 
to recipients. In each individual case, 
however, the total amount’ of Federal 
matching funds, for both maintenance and 
medical care, is still limited to the ex- 
isting Federal maximum payment. At the 
time the study was made, Federal funds 
were not available for vendor payments. 


by Rutu Wurrs* © 


however, assistance agencies have 
developed a’ variety of ways to 
solve the problems posed by restric- 
tions on the amount and use of 
program funds. Some States have 
eliminated the State maximums on 
payments altogether, have estab- 
lished higher maximums, or have 
waived their maximums for cases 
with medical needs. Frequently 
recipients are expected to meet the 
cost of the practitioners’ services 
and medicines from their money pay- 
ment, while the agency assumes re- 
sponsibility for paying suppliers di- 
rectly for certain services—for ex- 
ample, hospitalization and prosthetic 
devices. Sometimes payments are 
made directly to the suppliers of 
services if the recipient is too ill or 
feeble to handle the payment or if 
no Federal participation can be ob- 
tained by including amounts in the 
money payment to meet the cost of 
the services. Often general assistance 
or special medical assistance funds 
are used whenever bills for medical 
services are paid directly to the 
suppliers of the services. 


Expenditures for Medical 
Services 


The cost of the services provided 
from assistance funds may be meas- 
ured in terms of (1) expenditure 
per case receiving medical services 
and (2) average monthly expendi- 
ture per case receiving assistance. 2 


2In old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind the term “case” is generally synony- 
mous with “assistance recipient,” though 
a case may include an additional person 
or persons who are essential to the re- 
cipient’s well-being. In aid to dependent 
children a case includes the needy children 
in the family and in most instances an 
adult caring for the children. A general 
assistance case may be a single adult or a 
family unit. The terms “assistance case” 
or “case receiving assistance” refer to the 
entire caseload. When the data refer 
specifically to recipients receiving medical 
services, however, the terms used are 
“cases receiving medical services,” “medi- 
cal care cases,” “cases receiving nursing- 
home care,” and similar variants. 


’ 








The hrst measure, arrived at by di- 
viding total expenditures by the 
number of cases that received one 
or more types of medical service, 
reflects the cost of services for cases 
receiving medical care during the 
6-month period. The second meas- 
ure spreads total costs of medical 
services over the entire caseload. 

Although the costs of medical serv- 
ices have risen in the past few 
years, the data from the study are 
believed to be still useful for the 
light they throw on the comparative 
State expenditures for medical serv- 
ices. 

Expenditures per medical care case 
(excluding nursing-home _ care).— 
Obviously, the average cost of serv- 
ices per medical care case (ex- 
cluding nursing-home and convales- 
cent-home care) is_ significantly 
influenced by the proportion of cases 
receiving care. If services are pro- 
vided in emergencies or acute ill- 
nesses only, or if there are other 
limitations on the types of cases for 
which medical services are furnished, 








a small proportion of the cases may 
receive care but the cost per case 
may be high. West Virginia, for 
example, was at the bottom of the 
range in the proportion of old-age 
assistance cases receiving medical 
assistance, but it ranked high in the 
average expenditure per medical 
care case (table 1). Of the 10 States 
in the upper half of the range when 
measured by the proportion of medi- 
cal care cases among recipients of 
old-age assistance, seven * fall in the 
lower half of the range when States 
are arrayed by cost per medical care 
case. Two States—Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire—ranked relatively 
high both in the proportion of old- 
age assistance cases receiving care 
and in the expenditure per medical 
care case. 

Differences in unit costs of serv- 
ices—for example, in cost per physi- 
cian’s visit or per hospital day—also 
have an important influence on the 
average expenditure for medical 


8 Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, New Jersey, and Texas. 


Table 1.—-Public assistance: Average monthly expenditures for medical serv- 


ices per assistance case and average expenditures 


case receiving services, 


by program and State, during a 6-month in 1946 


{Excludes cost of nursing- and convalescent-home care] 








care. The relative weight of dif. 
ferent services in the aggregate also 
influences the average cost of all 
services combined. New Jersey, for 
example, met only a part of the cost 
of hospitalization of recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind; 
Pennsylvania met all hospitalization 
costs from sources other than assist- 
ance funds. Except for a small 
number of cases receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, Texas provided no 
hospitalization from funds appropri- 
ated for the special types of public 
assistance. Data were.not avail- 
able to show whether these costs may 
have been met for some recipients 
from local funds for general as- 
sistance. 

In old-age assistance the average 
amount expended during the 6 
months per case receiving medical 
care was $36; in each of the other 
three programs, the average was 
somewhat less than $30. The range 
among the States in average costs 
per assistance case was about the 
same in old-age assistance and in 
aid to dependent children. In old- 
age assistance the range was from 
$56 per medical care case in Michi- 
gan to $12 in Pennsylvania.¢ In 
aid to dependent children the aver- 








: . me age ranged from $52 in Michigan to 
5 jw bg ame ttm re erry Aa nes $12 in Pennsylvania. In that pro- 
gram there also was a tendency for 
Aid Aid costs per medical care case to 
State ' Old- to Aid | Gen- | Medi- | Old to Aid | Gen P ° be 
depend-| to eral cal atte, depend to eral lower in States that provided care 
assist- ent the assist- care . ent the assist- 
ance | chil. | blind | ance | only | ance | obil- | blind | ance for a preg tened rw aoe 
dren n cases. In four es, however, 
reverse was true. In Maine, New 
cues ncitia $36.03 | $28.23 | $29.00 | $26.78 ® $2. 52 $1. 81 $1. 29 $2. 10 Hampshire, North Dakota, and 
Connecticut....... SS I Lee 2.42 "> af fe Bema i a 
ga pumas Se Pe) 2. cel. aml ‘et Wyoming, half or more of the fami 
Indiana............-} 34.32] 16.19 | 28.65 |---|... 2.91 L7? 2 13 nanvacnee lies received medical assistance, and 
Meine. onnn on a7 7 om 62 <a eh ta) im] sn wba the average cost per family ranged 
assachusetts....... . * % Tveteet ; : .16 | 226 ]......... 
ielisadandl 66.11} 5235) () 42.92} 114.79 3. 68 2. 29 135| @ from $40 to $50. 
Minnesota. ot Reeceaee 41.74 | 45.97 () 71.05 | 113.68 2 74 Ls 1. 4 7.34 In eight States® the average 
Now Hampshire) anes| anes} ( [COURIC] £08] ker| 345 (CUCL amounts spent per medical care case 
New Jersey.........- 25.05} 29.05) 21.40 |...--.--.|..---.--- 2101:.283) . L871........ under old-age assistance and aid to 
New Me 0 — === F 27 () = 4 be -2 <= -41 2. 2 dependent children differed by less 
aroina...... a (Ge Wectubece be 4 ° bE Weendshod . 
North Dakota....... * 60 93 40. 6l @ 63. 36 78 16 "4.28 6.44 @ 8.97 than $4. These amounts, however, 
P ivania.......| 1244] 1206| 13.35] 11.40 |..... ae 68 1.00 36 ‘9g Go not represent similar costs per 
South Carolina. .__.. 38. 43 38.81 Oo, 34.36} 26.68 Me — “ne 1.30 4 Excluding North Dakota, where the $70 
West Virginia.......| 49.24] 40.12 6 5563 | 40.56 52 183 9) ee: “g7 ~~ average does not take into account assist- 
eS Bhai 53.55 | 50.02 ts 57.54} 139.44 3. 08 4.81 ) 5.41 ance cases receiving only the routine $2 
































1 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

2 Totals represent, for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children, 20 States; for aid to the 
blind, Ps States; and for general assistance, 10 States 
(e Kansas and en oY for which average 
monthly costs are not availa 

§ Data not available. 

4 Not computed; base too small. 


6 Includes medical care only cases. 

¢ Included in general assistance cases. 

7 Excludes routine monthly allowances of $1 for 
physicians’ services and $1 for drugs. Inclusion of 
these data increases the average monthly cost to 
$5.98, and decreases the average 6-month cost per 
case receiving services to $35.10. 





allowance. 

5 Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Ne 
braska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming. The cost per 
old-age assistance case, however, is sub- 
stantially higher when nursing- and con- 
valescent-home care is included. 
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person receiving medical assistance. 
Among the families receiving aid to 
dependent children, persons eligible 
for services included an average of 
2.6 children and, in most States, one 
or more adults. The services and 
costs for these families therefore fre- 
quently represented medical assist- 
ance provided for more than one 
member during the 6-month period. 
In old-age assistance, the average 
number of persons per case was only 
slightly in excess of one. In some 
States, only the recipient was in- 
cluded in the case; in others the 
spouse or another person dependent 
on or indispensable to the recipient 
may have been included. 

Six States spent more per medical 
care case for aid to dependent chil- 
dren than for old-age assistance, and 
six States spent less. Among the 
latter are North Carolina and Texas, 
where the low maximums on the 
assistance payments for aid to de- 
pendent children affected both the 
proportion of cases receiving services 
and the volume of services provided. 

The low cost in Indiana, which fur- 
nished medical care for a relatively 
large number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children, reflects 
an unusually small volume of serv- 
ices per case. Indiana was, until May 
1949, one of the few States in which 
parents or other adults included in 
cases receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren were ineligible for medical care. 
Pennsylvania’s low average expendi- 
ture of $12 results partly from the 
fact that the assistance agency does 
not provide hospitalization and 
partly from the low unit expenditure 
for physicians’ services. 

Under the general assistance pro- 
gram in North Dakota, which pro- 
vided service to almost 60 percent of 
the assistance cases, average costs 
per medical care case were high. In 
Wyoming and West Virginia, on the 
other hand, high costs were associa- 
ted with relatively small numbers of 
medical service cases. Among the 
States, excluding Pennsylvania, aver- 
age costs for general assistance cases 
ranged from $25 to $71. The amount 
of medical care needed by general 
assistance cases may vary consid- 


*Excluding the 8 States in which the 
differences in costs were relatively small. 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Percent 
of assistance cases receiving nurs- 
ing-and convalescent-home _ care 
and expenditures for this service as 
a percent of total medical 











tures, by State, during a 6-month 
period in 1946 
Nursing- and conva- 
lescent-home care 
State! 

Percent of | Cost as f 

OAA cases «pads y 

receiving teal costs 
Connecticut............... 10.4 80.0 
New Hampshire.......... 8.5 49.6 
Massachusetts............ 5.7 53.0 
5 EER SABE Ah 3.9 32.4 
} {| eee 3.7 49.2 
Ge itecncndueneiindiines 3.7 45.0 
North Dakota............. 2.6 220.7 
pS Ra 2.4 27.2 
0 Ee oe 2.1 17.9 
TN. cnicnnddinnighitiaiaiell 1.9 17.9 
Minnesota...............- 1.8 15.1 
Biccocedanuecaneiets 1.6 17.9 
DE icticsuccniapelilie 8 11.8 
New Mexico.............- -4 10.2 
North Carolina........... p 4.6 
South Carolina............ Py 1.9 











1 Data for entire State or selected counties 
State. Excludes Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
which did not provide this type of service from as- 
sistance funds; Nebraska, for which data were not 
available; and Wyoming, for which data were in- 


wy of total excluding routine monthly allow- 
ances of $1 for physicians’ services and $1 for drugs. 
erably from State to State, but it is 
not reasonable to assume that dif- 
ferences in need account for the wide 
variations that exist either in the 
proportion of cases receiving services 
or in the cost of the services pro- 
vided. In at least four States—New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and West Virginia—the agencies 
reported that funds were inadequate 
to meet medical requirements for 
all cases or to provide all needed 
services. 

The most costly cases were those 
receiving medical care only. The 
number of such cases was small in 
all States, but they usually consisted 
of individuals requiring expensive 
care because of acute or emergency 
illnesses. The average expenditure 
for cases receiving only medical care 
exceeded $100 in three States. Costs 
were low only in North Carolina 
and South Carolina, where the 
amounts of funds available limited 
expenditures and the assistance 
agency probably paid only a part of 
the cost. 

Monthly cost per assistance case 
(excluding nursing-home _ care).— 
The greater need that aged recipi- 


=} 


ents have for medical care and for 
the more expensive types of care 
is also reflected in a comparison 
among programs of the average 
monthly expenditure per assistance 
case (table 1). In old-age assistance, 
the monthly cost per case for the 20 
States combined was $2.52; cases of 
aid to the blind cost, on the average, 
about half as much. In aid to de- 
pendent children, the average 
monthly cost per family was $1.81; 
the cost per person included in the 
families was less than 55 cents. The 
averages under the children’s pro- 
gram, however, are weighted by data 
for Texas and Pennsylvania, both of 
which had relatively large caseloads 
and low expenditures. In the median 
State the average monthly expendi- 
ture was about $2.28 per family or 
about 67 cents per person in the 
family. For old-age assistance the 
average monthly cost of $2.75 in the 
median State was also higher than 
the average for all States combined. 

The average monthly cost per case 
receiving old-age assistance ranged 
from $4.42 in Maine to 52 cents in 
West Virginia. In North Dakota the 
cost was $5.98 when the routine 
monthly allowance of $1 for physi- 
cians’ services and $1 for drugs is 
included. In three States the aver- 
age exceeded $4, in four States it 
was more than $3, and in another 
four it was $1 or less. These costs 
reflect both the proportion of cases 
reeeiving services and the cost per 
medical care case. The first factor 
was the more important except when 
a particular circumstance, such as 
the omission of an expensive type of 
service, resulted in a relatively low 
average expenditure per medical care 
case. 

Of the 10 States that ranked high- 
est in the proportion of old-age 
assistance cases receiving service, 
eight? also fell in the upper half of 
the range when the States are ar- 
rayed by average monthly cost per 
assistance case. New Jersey and 
Connecticut, which made medical 
care available to relatively large 
proportions * of their aged recipients 
~ TIilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Mas- 


sachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
and Texas. 


8 Excluding cases receiving only nursing- 


home care. 








—52 percent and 37 percent, respec- 
tively—had relatively low expendi- 
tures per medical care case. New 
Jersey met only a part of the cost 
of hospitalization from assistance 
funds, and in Connecticut most hos- 
pital care was provided in State- 
aided hospitals at a rate that was 
probably lower than could have 
been obtained from other hospitals 
in the State. Both States met the 
cost of care for a relatively large 
number of recipients living in 
nursing homes. Asa result, expendi- 
tures for other types of service may 
have been lower than they would 
otherwise have been, since the charge 
for care in such homes frequently 


includes the cost of some medical 
care and supervision in addition to 
nursing services. 

In Michigan and Wyoming the 
average cost per assistance case was 
high in relation to the proportion of 
recipients served. Less than 40 per- 
cent of the old-age assistance cases 
in these States received medical 
services, but since costs per medical 
care case were relatively high, the 
monthly average amounted to more 
than $3 per assistance case. 

In the program for aid to de- 
pendent children there was an even 
wider range between the highest 
and lowest States in the average 
monthly cost per assistance case. In 


Chart 1.—Distribution of the medical assistance dollar, by type of service, 
during a 6-month period in 1946! 
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North Dakota and New Hampshire 
the averages were $6.44 and $5.67, 
respectively; in North Carolina, the 
average was 50 cents. In six States 
the average cost for families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
was from $1 to almost $2 higher 
than it was for old-age assistance 
cases. ® In Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Texas, costs were sub- 
stantially lower for aid to dependent 
children. With a few exceptions the 
rank of the States in the proportion 
of cases receiving services was 
closely related to expenditures per 
case. Indiana was high in terms of 
the relative number of cases served 
and low in costs; in Pennsylvania, 
also, costs were low in relation to the 
proportion of cases receiving serv- 
ices. 

Expenditures per assistance case 
were lower for aid to the blind than 
for old-age assistance in all but one 
of the States for which data are 
available. Kansas spent at approxi- 
mately the same rate per case under 
the two programs. 

In general assistance, costs were 
relatively high and reflect the greater 
medical requirements of persons in 
a program assisting chiefly ill or dis- 
abled individuals. North Dakota 
spent on the average almost $9 per 
month per case receiving assistance; 
in Minnesota and Wyoming, average 
expenditures were $7.34 and $5.41, 
respectively. Even in States in 
which stringency of funds restricted 
the scope of the medical assistance 
program, somewhat more per capita 
was spent for general assistance than 
for cases under most other programs. 

Distribution of the medical assist- 
ance dollar (excluding nursing- 
home care).—The share of the assist- 
ance dollar going for each type of 
medical care reflects both the pro- 
portion of cases getting each type 
of care and the costliness of the 
service. Under all programs a rela- 
tively large number of cases had 
physicians’ visits, and a substantial 
amount of the medical dollar was 


paid to physicians (charts 1 and 2). 


In old-age assistance, 27 percent of 
the cases had visits to or from the 
doctor during the 6 months; charges 


9 Connecticut, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming. 
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for their visits, plus the cost of sur- 
gery (for which separate charges 
were made), accounted for 37 cents 
out of every dollar of medical ex- 
pense. In aid to dependent children, 
24 percent of the families had physi- 
cians’ visits, and the cost of services 
by physicians represented 43 percent 
of total expenditures. In both pro- 
grams the total expenditure for care 
by physicians was larger than for 
any other type of service. 

Drugs also were supplied to a 
relatively large number of recipi- 
ents and represented a substantial 
share of total medical care costs in 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind—30 cents and 34 cents, respec- 
tively, of each dollar spent.?° In 
aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance, medicines accounted 
for only 17 cents or 18 cents of each 
dollar. 

Because hospital care is costly, ex- 
penditures for this service amounted 
to about 20 cents out of every dollar 
for cases in old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children even 
though the number of cases hos- 
pitalized was small—3.4 percent and 
42 percent, respectively. Relatively 
more general assistance cases were 
hospitalized—4.5 percent—and 41 
percent of the total expenditures 
for medical care under the program 
went for this purpose. In aid to the 
blind, only 13 cents out of every dol- 
lar was chargeable to hospital care 
for the 2 percent of cases hospitalized 
during the 6 months. 

Medical assistance (including 
nursing-home care) .—Relatively few 
assistance cases received care in 
nursing or convalescent homes in 
most States.11 Since most individu- 
als in such institutions or homes also 
received some other type of medical 
services, the proportion of assistance 
cases receiving one or more types of 
care during the 6-month period is 
changed very little by the inclusion 





10 The term “drugs” is used interchange- 
ably with “medicines.” Neither term in- 
cludes medicine chest supplies, for which 
a small separate amount was regularly 
budgeted. 

NSuch care was provided largely in 
hursing rather than convalescent homes, 
and the term “nursing home” is used to 
Cover both nursing and convalescent 
homes. 
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of cases receiving only nursing-home 
care. When measured in terms of 
costs, however, amounts chargeable 
to this service increase substantially 
the average costs for a number of 
States. 

The percent of old-age assistance 
cases receiving nursing-home care 
is contrasted in table 2 with the per- 
cent of medical care expenditures 
going for such care. Expenditures 
for nursing-home care represented 
80 percent of total costs in Con- 
necticut and from 53 to 45 percent 
of the total in Massachusetts, New 
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Hampshire, New Jersey, and Ore- 
gon. For all States, total costs 
chargeable to nursing-home care 
were high in relation to the number 
of recipients who received this type 
of care. The average cost per medi- 
cal care case is, of course, higher 
for all States when nursing-home 
care is included, but the difference 
is considerable only in States that 
made substantial expenditures for 
this service. In Connecticut the cost 
per medical care case, including 
nursing-home care, was $161 as com- 
pared with about $37 when such 


il 








Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Average monthly expenditures per assistance 

case for medical services and average expenditures per case receiving services, 

including the cost of nursing- and convalescent-home care and excluding 
these costs, by State, during a 6-month period in 1946 




















Average cost per case receivin: ng Average monthly cost per 
services during 6-month perio assistance case 
State? Including cost Excluding cost Including cost Excluding cost 
of nursing- and of nursing- and of nursing- and of nursing- and 
convalescent- convalescent- convalescent- convalescent- 
home care home care home care home care 
aes $50. 50 $36. 03 $3. 63 $2. 52 
Cc cticut aos 161. 20 36. 93 12. 08 2. 42 
Tiiinois 44. 38 36. 95 3. 47 2. 85 
lad emesedincne 38. 75 34. 32 3. 29 2.91 
ECR Re 40. 32 33. 42 4.10 3. 36 
_ RRR Sa 44.24 30. 75 6. 53 4.42 
Massachusetts. .........- 79. 30 39. 02 6. 72 3.16 
Michigan. ..............- 73. 78 56. 11 5.05 3. 68 
Minnesota..............- 48. 65 41.74 3. 22 2.74 
Neuremm °.............<.... 34. 29 54. 29 1.60 1.60 
New Hampshire. -_....- 79. 26 41. 98 7.99 4.03 
fe 48. 23 25. 05 4.30 2.19 
New Mexico......-.....- 36. 84 33. 27 1.33 1.19 
North Carolina. -........- 39. 11 37. 56 . 96 91 
Dakota *_.........- 82. 72 69. 93 5. 40 4. 28 
SS EN 73. 49 42. 92 4.08 2. 24 
Pennsylvania ?_.......... 12. 44 12. 44 . 68 . 68 
South Carolina__........-. 38. 90 38. 43 1.02 1.00 
, eS te 38. 85 33. 12 3.37 2.77 
West © nected 49. 24 49. 24 . 52 . 52 
We PONE ©... ks cn cen 57.73 53. 55 3. 36 3. 08 

















1 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 

? Pennsylvania and West Virginia made no ex- 
ditures for nursing- and convalescent-home care 
es assistance funds; data for this service were not 


costs are excluded. In five States 12 
the range in the average cost of all 
services was from $83 to $73 (table 
3). The range for these States, ex- 
cluding the cost of nursing-home 
care, was from $70 to $39. The dif- 
ferences were less in the States in 
which the smallest proportions of 
the cases received care in nursing 
homes, ranging from less than $1 up 
to $5 in Indiana, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

When States are arrayed by the 
average monthly cost of all services 
per case receiving assistance and 
those averages are compared with 
the average cost of services ex- 
cluding nursing-home care, the 
amounts and ranking for a few States 
change significantly. 

In Connecticut, which ranked 
highest in the average monthly cost, 
including nursing-home care, per 
case receiving assistance, the aver- 
age was $12.08 and in New Hamp- 
shire it was $7.99, as compared with 
$2.42 and $4.03, respectively, when 
these costs are excluded. In Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and North 


12 Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, and Oregon. 


12 


available for Nebraska and incomplete for Wyoming. 
3 Excludes routine monthly allowances of $1 for 
physicians’ services and $1 for drugs. 


Dakota, costs per case, including 
charges for nursing-home _ care, 
ranged from slightly more than $5 to 
almost $7. These four States and 
New Hampshire, however, ranked 
high in costs per case both with 
nursing-home care included and 
with such care excluded. New Jer- 
sey and Oregon also spent sub- 
stantial amounts for nursing-home 
care in relation to expenditures for 
other services, bringing average 
monthly costs to more than $4 per 
assistance case. Even relatively small 
costs for this type of service—re- 
sulting, for example, in a difference 
of only 50-75 cents between the two 
averages—would represent a sub- 
stantial total charge to assistance 
funds during a year. In New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
expenditures for nursing-home care 
had little effect on cost figures. 


Effect of Low Assistance 
Payments 

When amounts are included in a 
recipient’s payment to enable him 
to procure medical care there is the 
possibility that he may use the 
money to meet some other need. 
When a recipient’s income is seri- 


ously inadequate, it is probable that 
medical needs, even though budgeted 
as requirements, often:go unmet be- 
cause of the more urgent need for 
food, housing, and clothing. For 
the most part, agencies were prob- 
ably fairly realistic in their budget- 
ing and did not include amounts for 
medical care if it was obvious that 
medical services could not be ob- 
tained. In some States making very 
low payments in 1946, however, rel- 
atively small amounts for medical 
services were sometimes included ag 
a requirement in determining need, 
To some extent, undoubtedly, such 
amounts overstate the actual amounts 
spent for this purpose. Included 
among the States with very low 
assistance payments in 1946 were 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas. In North Carolina and South 
Carolina the amounts budgeted for 
medical care were small, but it seems 
likely that many cases needed all 
available money to meet other items 
of expense. In both States, some 
medical bills were paid from general 
assistance funds. 

In Texas, low maximums for aid 
to dependent children, coupled with 
substantial percentage reductions in 
payments because of lack of funds, 
resulted in small assistance pay- 
ments to families. Maximums on in- 
dividual payments in old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind in Texas 
were more nearly adequate, and 
cuts affecting payments were less 
drastic. As a result, medical needs 
were more frequently considered for 
recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind than for cases of aid 
to dependent children, and aged and 
blind recipients were more likely to 
have spent money for this purpose. 

The costs reported may have ex- 
ceeded actual expenditures in a few 
other States. In Maine (old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind), Michi- 
gan, and New Mexico, for example, 
maximums on payments—and, in 
New Mexico, cuts in payments as 
well—meant that the full needs of 
some recipients were not met. These 
States, however, relied on general 
assistance or other funds to pay part 
of the medical bill. Nevertheless, 
some recipients in these States 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Concurrent Receipt of 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and Public 
Assistance 

The expanding program of old-age 
and survivors insurance has not yet 
reduced the old-age assistance rolls 
to the extent that was generally 
expected when the Social Security 
Act became law. One reason that 
the caseloads have continued high 
is the presence of a considerable 
number of aged beneficiaries of old- 
age and survivors insurance. These 
persons have applied for old-age 
assistance and been found eligible 
because their insurance benefits and 
other income do not meet their nec- 
essary expenses. In setting benefit 
rates, Congress recognized that some 
beneficiaries with unusually small 
benefits or unusually great need, or 
both, would require assistance. The 
proportion of aged beneficiaries re- 
ceiving old-age assistance has been 
higher in many States than was an- 
ticipated and has tended to in- 
crease. 

Aged persons receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits and 
old-age assistance payments.—Assist- 
ance agencies obtain information on 
the sources and amounts of an indi- 
vidual’s income as part of the proc- 
ess of establishing his original and 
continuing eligibility. Since June 
1948, when State reports were first 
obtained on the concurrent receipt 
of old-age assistance and old-age 
and survivors insurance,! the num- 
ber of persons receiving both types 
of payment has been increasing 
steadily. From 146,000 in June 1948, 


the earlier month, and 12.0 percent 
in the later month. The proportion 
was highest (12.6 percent) in Sep- 
tember 1950, the month before bene- 
ficiaries received their first liberal- 
ized benefits under the 1950 amend- 
ments; it dropped to 11.9 percent in 
August 1951, after the assistance 
agencies had discontinued payments 
to beneficiaries who no longer needed 
assistance either because they re- 
ceived larger benefits or had become 
eligible for benefits under these 
amendments. 

In contrast to the large increase 
in the number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries, the number of old-age 
assistance recipients was only 12 
percent higher in February 1952 than 
in June 1948. Recipients of old-age 
assistance who also received insur- 
ance bé@nefits comprised a steadily 
growing proportion of all recipients 
of old-age assistance in each month 
for which data were reported; they 
made up 6 percent of the total in 
June 1948 and 15 percent in February 
1952. 

Aged beneficiaries receiving other 
types of assistance.—The number of 
aged beneficiaries who received sup- 
plementary assistance is slightly un- 
derstated in the reports. In addition 
to the beneficiaries who received old- 
age assistance, there were some who 
received aid to the blind or aid to 
the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; others received general assist- 
ance, and still others doubtless were 
included in families receiving aid 


to dependent children. re 
reports, available only | for Sep- 
tember 1950 with respect to aid to 
the blind, showed 1,300 aged bene- 
ficiaries aided under that program. 
Beneficiaries who apply for assist- 
ance to meet the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion or other medical services may 
have such cost met by general as- 
sistance in States in which this is 
the customary procedure for meet- 
ing such costs. Sometimes in aid to 
dependent children a grandmother 
getting an insurance benefit is in- 
cluded in a case as the adult who 
cares for the children. In such in- 
stances she may be omitted in a re- 
port on the number of aged bene- 
ficiaries receiving assistance. 

Difference in State ratios.—In Feb- 
ruary 1952 the proportion of old-age 
assistance recipients who also re- 
ceived insurance benefits ranged 
from a high of 32 percent in Nevada 
to a low of less than 2 percent in 
Mississippi (table 2). High State 
ratios reflect a combination of two 
conditions—extensive old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage in the 
State, and assistance standards and 
policies that enable assistance agen- 
cies to supplement insurance bene- 
fits for a substantial proportion of 
the aged beneficiaries Who apply for 
assistance. 

In 14 States, most of them indus- 
trial, the insurance beneficiaries 
made up more than 30 percent of 
the aged population. In all but four 
of these States they also comprised 
at least 20 percent of the persons re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. Agri- 
cultural States, particularly in the 


Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI bene- 
fits and assistance payments, 1948-52 
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the number rose to 406,000 in Febru- ~~ ASI 8 and OAA® om both OASMandjabo. 
ary 1952 (table 1). Because the 

total number of aged insurance bene- Percent of— Fount 
ficiaries more than doubled between Month and year 

these two dates, the increase in the Number Number ss 


Aged “ 
proportion getting old-age assistance aw | me. tamiiles Ate 














was not large and, in fact, only a ciaries ani 
little more than kept pace with the 
expansion in the number of aged Dan 1908. ho 146,000 10.0 6.1 21,600 6.7 43 
beneficiaries. September 1950..............--- 276, 200 12.6 9.8 32,300 18.3 49 
Mieeiats TOR en Sancec sch ac cunek 376, 500 11.9 13.8 30, 700 26.8 5.0 
Ten percent of all aged benefici- February 1952..........-...---- 406, 000 12.0 15.3 30, 000 26.6 5.2 











aries received old-age assistance in 
1See the Bulletin, October 1949. 





1 Based on beneficiary data for June 1950. 
2 Based on beneficiary data for June 1951. 
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South, usually had small propor- 
tions of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries on the assist- 
ance rolls, not only because they 
have relatively small proportions of 
insurance beneficiaries in their total 
aged population but also because 
their eligibility conditions make it 
more difficult for persons with in- 
surance benefits to get assistance. 

Children receiving both old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits and 
assistance payments—The number 
of families receiving one or more 


Table 2.—Percent of OAA recipients 
with OASI benefits and percent of 
OAA payments received by OASI 
beneficiaries, February 1952 




















Persons receiving | 
OASi and OAA | Percent 
States ranked by as percent of— of OAA 
number of aged ones _—_____| payments 
OASI beneficiaries | | received 
per 1, 000 aged Aged | OAA | by OASI 
population OASE | rocip- | benefi- 
benefi- | fonts | Ciaries 
ciaries Ki 
Total, 51 States___ 12.0 | 15.3 | 12.5 
Rhode Island__.--..... 8.1 25.0 16.6 
Connecticut_.......-.- 8.2 30.0 | 20.1 
assachusetts__....-- 17.2 29.3 | 17.8 
New Jersey_.-......-- 3.0 | 19.8 | 12.9 
New Hampshire-___--- 7.0 20. 0 | 11.7 
OS ea ee 4.1 | 12.2 | 8.7 
in ale 11.1 24.3 | 18.4 
Pennsylvania___.._..- 3.6 14.4 8.5 
a 11.8 23.7 15.9 
New York-..........- 5.6 20.7 13.6 
Washington. -.-......-. 24.4 25.3 15.1 
cal 27.4 24.5 21.2 
California. ........... 27.0 29.0 | 22.7 
Ee Ee as 1.9 9.6 6.0 
SORA 14.0 16.1 11.9 
EE 13.4 | 21.0 16.3 
| ara 8.8 | 16.2 11.2 
West Virginia_....__- 2.7 4.2 2.0 
pi OS SESE eee. 8.4 16.2 11.1 
Se tere 26. 7 31.8 29.6 
Maryland............ 2.8 11.3 | 7.1 
ES ae 7.0 15.8 | 11.6 
Vermont.-............ 12.8 19.0 | 14.3 
isconsin.........._. 11.4 18.1 | 13.2 
PON. SS Jitu ok 20.6) 17.8] 15.1 
Sh IS aa 12.0 13.3 | 9.8 
Colorado. ............ 26.6 | 15.1 10.1 
Wyoming. -.......... 19.7 | 19.4 | 14.7 
SS SaaS 16. 5 | 17.3 12.3 
Montana......-...... 16.5 | 16.5 | 11.2 
| 
Eee 23.1 | 15.4 | 2.3 
Minnesota___._......- 13.5 | 14.3 | 9.8 
District of Columbia_. 3.9 | 17.2 11.6 
NT ean a cathe 2.2 | 5.2 | 4.6 
labama...-.--...-.- 8.0) 4.1| 3.3 
SS era 10.3 7.1 | 3.9 
.-...--.... 49. 2 14.2 | 11.1 
North Carolina_.....- 6.6 | 5.6 | 4.3 
| SS aio 14.9 14.7 | 9.1 
Tennessee__._........ 8.3 | 5 4.0 
_  *5 Ge ee 4.3] 12.9 9.2 
eg a 15.9 | 6.5 4.5 
CT AE 21.1 | 8.6 6.4 
South Carolina.__._.- 8.5 | 4.0 2.9 
New Mexico__....._.. 12.7 | 6.5 4.1 
Oklahoma._._....._.-. 31.0 10.2 7.5 
pee 9.4 3.9 2.6 
ee 13.4 12,4 9.9 
South Dakota--____-- 16. 0 9.0 7.2 
Mississippi-___.......- 6.1 | 1.9 1.2 
North Dakota_....._- 14.9 8.3 6.0 
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benefits under old-age and survi- 
vors insurance and payments under 
the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram increased between June 1948 
and September 1950 and then de- 
clined. The reduction after the ef- 
fective date for the 1950 amend- 
ments was relatively greater for 
families with children than for aged 
persons, and it persisted longer. The 
number of families (30,000) reported 
as receiving both insurance benefits 
and aid to dependent children was 
actually smaller in February 1952 
than in either September 1950 or 
August 1951. Moreover, the propor- 
tion of all beneficiary families with 
children that also receive aid to de- 
pendent children was slightly smaller 
in February 1952 than in any of the 
other months for which reports are 
available. Increases in benefits pro- 
vided by the 1950 amendments were 
larger for survivor families with 
children than for aged befieficiaries, 
and the number of cases closed be- 
cause of the increases was relatively 
larger in aid to dependent children 
than in old-age assistance. 

In aid to dependent children, as 
in old-age assistance, cases receiving 
both types of payment have repre- 
sented a slightly increasing propor- 
tion of all cases—rising to 5.2 per- 
cent in February 1952 from 4.8 per- 
cent in June 1948. 

If insurance coverage were uni- 
versal, most of the recipients of old- 
age assistance might be beneficiaries 
of old-age and survivors insurance. 
A large segment of the caseload in 
aid to dependent children cannot in- 
clude old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries because the adults 
who would normally be the family 
wage earners are neither retired nor 
dead. The proportion of all aid to de- 
pendent children families with both 
insurance benefits and assistance 
payments will always tend to be 
smaller than the proportion of the 
old-age assistance recipients with 
both benefits and assistance pay- 
ments. 

The causes that underlie State 
variations in the proportion of old- 
age assistance recipients getting old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
(extent of insurance coverage and 
differences in assistance policy) 


operate also in aid to dependent 
children (table 3). Their effect igs 
partly concealed, however, by varia- 
tions among the States in the pro- 
portions of assistance families with 
living fathers absent from the home 
or incapacitated but not old enough 
to retire. 

Cost of supplementary assistance 
to insurance beneficiaries.—Assist- 


Table 3.—Percent of ADC families 
with OASI benefits and percent of 
ADC payments received by 
ficiary families with children, Feb. 
ruary 1952 























Number receiv- 
ing both types | Percent 
of paymentsas | of ADO 
States ranked by percent of— payments 
number of child received 
OASI beneficiaries by OASI 
per 1,000 population | OASIT benefi- 
under age 18 child ADC clary 
| benefi- families | families 
| claries I 
} | | 
Total, 50 States__. 9.7 | 5.2 | 4.2 
West Virginia_......- 7.3 | 2.5 | 13 
New Hampshire___._- 11.3 11.0 | 6.4 
21.3 | 12.8 11.0 
5.3 3.5 2.4 
, 8.5 10.8 | 9.9 
M sssachusetts__---..-| 14.2 | 11.7 | 7.2 
Ps cs pctnatin o cccteare 17.3 | 6.2 | 6.4 
Kentucky. ........... 16.8 5.6 | 4.2 
Rhode Island_........ | 11.0 | 5.6 | 3.8 
CONS 6 wc cdidncases | 9.7 | 9.1 6.7 
Go oncceancent 10.8 | 10.9 10.9 
| ae re 11.2 5.6 4.5 
RY sicachentinia cigs 5 3.6 2.8 
Michigan__........-.- 13.9| 84 £8 
. SRS 5.4 | 4.1 2.2 
New Jersey........-- 5.7 9.6 7.2 
O.. cnaackiuiinnes 7.3 4.8 3.2 
District of Columbia_. 9.1 3.8 3.3 
California... ........... 10.8 4.5 3.5 
Connecticut........-- a 10.4 5.7 
OE iia cinnonvewes: 16.0 12.7 12.9 
South Carolina......- 6.5 4.1 | 4.7 
aR aries enc 5.3 | 4.0 | 3.5 
cena 13.8 | 5.3 4.9 
Maryland............ 4.7 3.5 | 24 
Washington.........- 10.2 7.3 | 5.8 
pli lis a 8.6 2.8 1.8 
North Carolina__._..- 9.9 5.0 4.0 
ss” EERE 12.8 4.3 4.6 
New York...........- 7.8 3.4 2.5 
| es 6.3 2.6 2.0 
er ees 9.3 6.5 | 3.9 
otha cn aetenel 23.1 | re 8.9 
ye eee RRC on 5.7 | 4.9 4.5 
(OS Re 15.0 | 4.6 4.6 
Oklahoma..-.........- 14.7 3.5 2.8 
New Mexico.........- 13. 2 3.3 2.6 
MIE ooidier meatinecten 12.4 10.0 6.7 
Louisiana... .........- 9.4 2.5 1.9 
| RABEL 12.2 6.8 4.5 
fC 10.7 5.1 3.5 
Pitcchbunccscacne 8.1 5.1 4.1 
ee ae 5.1 1.1 P| 
Minnesota............ 14.2 8.5 6.6 
RR RTES ES: 8.8 6.3 5.0 
ER 15.0 10.2 7.3 
Mississippi........... 6.7 2.3 2.4 
Nebraska............. 8.8 5.8 4.9 
South Dakota.......-. 17.3 4.8 4.9 
North Dakota........ 14.5 5.7 4.6 














1 Data given in terms of children because OASI 
data on beneficiary families are not available by 
State. Percents shown for total and for some States 
overstated because ADC children not getting OASI 
benefits were included in report if benefits were re 
ceived by the family. 


Social Security: 
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ance payments to insurance bene- 
ficiaries are, of course, smaller on 
the average than payments to other 
recipients. For this reason, supple- 
mentary assistance payments to in- 
surance beneficiaries made up a 
smaller percent of all assistance pay- 
ments than the recipients with both 
types of payments made of all as- 
sistance recipients. In February 1952 
the cost to assistance agencies of 
payments to aged beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance 
amounted to approximately $15 mil- 
lion—about 12.5 percent of the total 
money payments of old-age assist- 
ance. Payments under aid to de- 
pendent children to cases including 
one or more insurance beneficiaries 
amounted to $2 million or 4.2 percent 
of the total amount paid to families 
under this program. 

Although supplementation of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
accounts for part of the cost of as- 
sistance, the net effect of the insur- 
ance program, of course, has been a 
reduction in this cost. Beneficiary- 
recipients are persons who would 
have been getting assistance even if 
the insurance program had not been 
in operation; the cost of their as- 
sistance is, moreover, less than it 
would have been if they had not 
received benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance. Furthermore, 
without the insurance program, a 
considerable proportion of the other 
persons now receiving insurance 
benefits would also be on the assist- 
ance rolls. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, Third Quarter 1951 


During July-September 1951 an 
estimated 47 million workers—not 
including the newly covered self- 
employed—received taxable wages 
in employment covered under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. The 
humber was approximately the same 
as that in April—June 1951 but was 
15.5 percent higher than that in 
July-September 1950. The increase 
from the previous year resulted 
Partly from the extension of cover- 
age under the 1950 amendments, ef- 
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Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers! and work- 
ers and estimated amount of wages in covered employment, by specified 

















period, 1940-51 
[Corrected to June 1, 1952] 
Workers All work- Total payrolls 
Empl with Taxable wages ? ers in cov- in covered 
vmployers| taxable ered em- employment * 
reporting ployment 
Year and quarter wages 2 pron xa during 
ark ~ a od? | Total | Average od? | Total | Average 
(in thous-| (in mil- per (in thous-| (in mil- per 
ands) lions) worker ) worker 
2, 500 35, 393 $32,974 $932 35,393 $35, 668 $1,008 
2,646 40,976 41,848 1,021 40,976 45, 463 1,110 
2,655 46, 363 52,939 1,142 46, 363 58,219 . 1,256 
2,304 47,656 62, 423 1,310 47,656 69, 653 1,462 
2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1,392 46, 296 73,349 1,584 
2,614 46, 392 62,945 1,357 46,392 71, 560 1,543 
3,017 48,845 69, 088 1,414 48,845 79, 260 1,623 
3, 246 48,908 78,372 1,602 48,908 92, 449 1,890 
3, 298 49,018 84,122 1,716 49,018 102, 255 2,086 
3,316 47,000 81,808 1,741 47,000 99,989 2,127 
3,340 48, 400 87, 524 1,808 48, 400 109, 791 2, 268 
1943 
January-March... .......- 1,971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
bp RRA ott: 2,008 37,483 16, 561 442 37,557 17,400 463 
July-September__......... 1,998 37,682 15, 838 420 38, 057 17,498 460 
October-December... .... 2,001 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, , 995 505 
1944 
January-March..........- 2,010 36, 326 17,362 478 36, 326 17,696 487 
April-June_...... a ee 2,048 36, 893 17, 284 468 , 992 18, 185 492 
July-September........... 2,038 37,301 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486, 
October-December... .... 2,039 35, 629 13, 537 380 7,739 19, 109 506 
1945 
January-March.._.......- 2,076 | 35, 855 17,874 499 35,855 18, 262 509 
April-June................ 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35,949 18, 558 516 
July-September..........-. 2,176 35, 684 14, 982 420 36, 285 17, 261 476 
October-December_... .... : 33, 598 12, 548 373 35, 973 17,478 486 
1946 
January-March........... 2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17,397 483 
April-June...............- 2,416 38,055 17,845 469 38, 153 19,079 500 
July-September..........- 2,478 39, 670 7,709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
October-December.... .... 2,513 37,945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March..........- 2,509 38, 765 20,805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
pi aE 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September........... 2,617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41,155 23,035 560 
October-December.... .... 2,609 37, 448 17,357 463 40,748 25, 672 630 
1948 
January-March........... 2, 588 39, 560 23,080 583 , 560 23,923 605 
Be intvcctoccasced 2, 690 40, 245 22,7 564 524 24, 668 609 
July-September........... 2,699 40, 585 21,150 521 41,675 25, 700 617 
October-December........ 2,661 36, 790 17, 184 467 540 27, 964 673 
1949 
January-March ¢.......... 2,639 38, 200 23,376 612 38, 200 24, 254 635 
po SU 2, 693 38,970 22, 571 579 39, 250 24, 570 626 
July-September 4. ........ 2, 697 38, 805 20, 160 520 39, 820 24,971 627 
October-December ¢.... .. 2, 692 35,400 15,701 444 39, 160 26, 194 669 
1950 
January-March ¢_........- 2,671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37,400 24,316 650 
April-June ¢............... 2% 39, 500 24,052 609 39,800 26, 210 659 
July-September ¢........- 2,76 40, 700 22, 382 550 41,900 28, 165 672 
October-December *. ..... 2,740 37,300 17,600 472 41, 600 31,100 748 
1951 § 
January-March ¢.......... 3, 520 46,000 30, 200 657 46, 000 31,100 676 
April-June ¢_.............. 3,600 47,000 30, 600 651 47,300 32,200 681 
July-September ¢......... 3, 540 47,000 27, 500 585 48, 000 33, 000 688 


























1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- 
ment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
quarterly data for 1940 in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30; and quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 in 
the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 


2A description of these series and quarterly data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were 
presented in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 

‘ Preliminary. 

‘ Includes data for new coverage under the 1950 
amendments, except for newly covered self-employed 
persons and their earnings. 
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fective January 1, 1951, and partly 
from the greater economic activity 
during the period. 

The total number of workers in 
covered employment, excluding the 
self-employed, is estimated at 48 
million, an increase of 1.5 percent 
and 14.6 percent, respectively, from 
the totals in the second quarter of 
1951 and the third quarter of 1950. 

An estimated 5 million self-em- 
ployed persons had taxable earnings 
under the program in July-Septem- 
ber 1951. 

The usual seasonal decline is re- 
flected in the estimate of total and 
average taxable wages. Total taxable 
wages amounted to $27.5 billion, and 
the average amount per worker was 
$585. Both figures were 10.1 percent 
less than those in the preceding 
quarter but were 22.9 percent and 
6.4 percent higher than the amounts 
in the corresponding quarter of 1950. 
Wages in covered employment to- 
taled an estimated $33.0 billion, or 
an average of $688 per worker. 
These amounts represent increases 
of 2.5 percent and 1.0 percent, re- 
spectively, from April-June 1951, 
and 17.2 percent and 2.4 percent from 
July-September 1950. 

The estimated number of em- 
ployers reporting payment of tax- 
able wages was a little more than 
3.5 million, which was 1.7 percent 
less than the total in the preceding 
quarter but 28 percent higher than 
that in July-September 1950. 





Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1951 


The 4.9 million employee accounts 
established in 1951 brought the cu- 
mulative number by the end of the 
year to 102.4 million (table 1). The 
1951 total exceeded that in 1950 by 
more than 2 million; it was also 
larger than the totals in any other 
year since 1943 (table 2). It is 
probable that the sizable increase 
in 1951 was entirely the result of the 
receipt of applications from persons 
newly covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

The amendments brought under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system on January 1, 1951, approxi- 


mately 10 million persons in em-_ 
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ployments previously excluded from 
coverage. For the most part they 
were the nonfarm self-employed, 
workers regularly employed in do- 
mestic service and agriculture, cer- 
tain Federal employees, and em- 
ployees of some nonprofit organiza- 
tions and State and local gcvern- 
ments. Most of these individuals, 
however, apparently had obtained 
social security account numbers be- 
fore the adoption of the amend- 
ments—usually because they had 
worked in covered employment at 
one time or another since the begin- 
ning of 1937, when the program be- 
gan operating. Comparison of ac- 
count-number data for 1951 with 
those for previous years indicates 
that in this year a little more than 2 
million new accounts were estab- 
lished for persons with jobs covered 
for the first time by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Not all workers in newly covered 
employments who did not have ac- 
count numbers applied for them in 
1951. Between 150,000 and 200,000 
new account numbers were issued 
toward the end of 1950, right after 
Congress had adopted the amend- 
ments in August of that year. A large 
number of self-employed persons, 
moreover, postponed their applica- 
tions until after 1951 because they 
were not required to report their 
net income for social security pur- 
poses until they filed their income- 
tax returns in March 1952. Those 
affected by the voluntary coverage 
provisions of the amendments prob- 
ably will wait until the decision is 
made to bring them into coverage 


before they apply for account num. 
bers. Most of the accounts establisheg 
in 1951 for the newly covered group, 
apparently resulted from applic. 
tions received from persons in dp. 
mestic service, in agricultural labor, 
in Federal, State, and local goverp. 
ment employment, and in work fo 
nonprofit organizations with large 
numbers of employees. 

More accounts were established jp 
1951 than in 1950 for both men ang 
women, but the increase was some. 
what more marked for men. The 24 
million accounts issued to men rep. 
resented a rise of 72 percent from 
1950, compared with a correspond- 
ing increase of 69 percent for women, 
Although the rise was sharper for 
men for the year as a whole, this 
situation did not prevail for every 
quarter of 1951. The relative increase 
in the number of accounts established 
in January-March 1951 over the cor- 
responding quarter a year earlier was 
substantially larger for women ap- 
plicants. In this quarter of 1951, 
which showed the first really sub- 
stantial impact of registrations re 
sulting from the 1950 amendments, 
a relatively large number of applica- 
tions were received from persons 
employed in domestic service and 
nonprofit organizations, where 
women form a majority of all work- 
ers. In each of the remaining 3 quar- 
ters of 1951, on the other hand, the 
relative gains registered by me 
over the corresponding quarters of 
1950 exceeded those for women ap- 
plicants. During the spring and sum- 
mer quarters particularly, it is prob- 
able that a large number of the 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
number as of the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1940-51 











{In thousands] 
Total Male Female 

Period Total Cumulative Total Cumulative Total Cumulative 

pes | total as of durin total as of durir total as of 

peri end of period peri end of period peri end of period 
Sa 5,227 54, 225 3,080 37,342 2,147 16,883 
Wicca oswdns 6, 678 60, 903 3,702 41,044 2,976 19,88 
| ESRI A 7,638 68, 541 3, 548 44, 592 4,090 2,00 
ara agenes 7,426 75,967 2,904 47,496 4, 522 2,47 
oT EE 4, 537 80, 504 1,828 49,324 2,709 31,10 
NOB cies dines 3,321 83, 825 1, 504 50,828 1,817 32,007 
TOR iSite snictices 3,022 86, 847 1,432 52, 260 1, 590 34, 587 
1007. <a salads 2,728 89, 575 1,299 53, 559 1,429 36, 016 
aS 2,720 92, 295 1,305 54, 864 1,415 37,431 
1000. dieses 2,340 94,635 1,113 55,977 1,226 38, 657 
RI 2,891 97, 526 1,405 57,382 1,485 40,14 
* ETI 4,927 102, 453 2,420 59, 802 2, 507 0 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 940-51 






































Total Negro Under age 20 Aged 20 and over ! 
Year 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 

ie emdiemmnaione 5, 226, 688 | 3,080,032 | 2, 146, 656 630, 337 413, 984 216, 353 | 2,137,542 | 1, 264, 299 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1,273,413 

6, 677, 584 | 3, 701, 467 | 2,976,117 786, 668 508, 979 277,689 | 3,174,241 | 1,885,858 | 1,288,383 | 3,503,343 | 1,815,609 | 1,687,734 
Saar 7, 687,416 | 3,547,376 | 4,090, 040 905, 238 457, 145 448, 093 | 3, 720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1, 707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382,702 
a , 415, 2, 901, 273 | 4,514,021 | 1,058,178 355, 341 702, 837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813,233 | 3, 766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2,700,788 
RT Sea ts 4, 528, 578 | 1,826,179 | 2, 702, 300 738, 739 253, 197 485, 542 | 2,444,995 | 1,213,002 | 1,231,903 | 2,083, 583 613,177 | 1,470,406 

— ——— 3, 321, 384 | 1, 505, 839 | 1, 815, 545 504, 321 195, 313 309, 008 | 1,851, 854 922, 562 929,292 | 1, 469, 530 583,277 886, 253 
Didbaccndbscéieccd 3, 022, 057 | 1, 431, 7 1, 590, 297 388, 489 185, 709 202, 780 | 1, 600, 260 746, 796 853, 464 | 1, 421, 797 684, 964 736, 833 
ee 2, 727,810 | 1,299,092 | 1,428,718 314, 788 154, 975 159, 813 | 1, 620, 237 801, 092 819, 145 | 1, 107,573 498, 000 609, 573 
idsecoseccepte=pe 2, 719, 642 | 1,304,625 | 1,415,017 309, 7 150, 628 159, 182 | 1,770,613 912, 189 858, 424 949, 029 392, 436 556, 593 
i tbbencccdccostctuos 2, 339, 502 | 1,113, 006 | 1, 226, 496 259, 620 125, 342 134, 278 | 1, 518, 152 773, 289 744, 863 821, 350 339, 717 481, 633 
Se 2, 890, 570 | 1,405, 349 | 1, 485, 221 319, 272 157, 739 161, 533 | 1,885,658 | 1,001, 757 883,901 | 1,004, 912 403, 592 601, 320 
Pi accscacconcccocen| SON em 2, 420, 488 | 2, 506, 632 708, 533 282, 037 426,496 | 2,537,114 | 1,373,921 | 1,163,193 | 2,390,006 | 1,046,567 | 1,343,430 

















1 Includes a smal! number of applicants whose ages were not reported. 


Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex and age, 1951 and 1950 

















Total Male Female 
Age group , » 7 , nap 
g ercentage ercen ercen! 
1951 1950 change 1951 1950 change 1951 1950 change 

BD Miditiehocdiumapocsbatall 4, 923, 429 2, 890, 211 +70.3 2, 418, 052 1, 405, 063 +72.1 2, 505, 377 1, 485, 148 +68.7 
Ee ee ae 2, 537, 114 1, 885, 658 +3H4.5 1, 373, 921 1, 001, 757 +37.2 1, 163, 193 883, 901 +31.6 
inttihtnncennececiaenaicn 2, 001, 182 923, 607 +116.7 846, 462 358, 674 + 136.0 1, 154, 720 564, 933 +104.4 
i ctpipescosanestdbéhuenth 617, 150 359, 638 +71.6 295, 322 172, 961 +70.7 321, 828 186, 677 72.4 
i) -cenaaddnhedibndgeunné 454, 539 218, 664 + 107.9 181, 703 66, 432 +173.5 272, 836 152, 232 79.2 
i ivpktngardeccbanedhesces 503, 726 208, 022 + 142.2 189, 116 65, 118 +190. 4 314, 610 142, 904 120.2 
in ike dadibndbecnapiaed 425, 767 137, 283 +210. 1 180, 321 54, 163 + 232.9 245, 446 83, 120 195.3 
UO davaducoddiiteecta 385, 133 80, 946 +375.8 197, 669 44, 632 +342.9 187, 464 36, 314 +416.2 
EE en 175, 248 42, 356 +313.8 84, 289 20, 834 +304. 6 90, 959 21, 522 . 322.6 
Din veccastnedsaniapabiinin 121, 180 23, 237 +421.5 62, 366 13, 367 + 366. 6 58, 814 9, 870 + 495.9 
Pac ccdstcawcsdecsudees 88, 705 15, 353 +477.8 51,014 10, 431 +389. 1 37, 691 4, 922 +665.8 






































1 Excludes 3,691 applicants in 1951 (2,436 men and 1,255 women) and 359 applicants in 1950 (286 men and 73 women) whose ages were not reported. 


accounts established were for men 
regularly employed in agriculture 
who met the coverage requirements 1 
of the act for the first time during 
this period. 

Because many newly covered ap- 
plicants were in the older age groups 
when the 1950 amendments were en- 
acted, the median age of account- 
number applicants rose to 20 years 
in 1951, as compared with a median 
age of 18 in 1950 when most of the 
applicants consisted of young per- 
sons normally entering the labor 
market. The absolute number of ac- 
counts established in 1951 increased 
for all age groups, but the rise was 
relatively marked for those past age 





1To qualify for coverage, a farm worker 
Must have been employed continuously 
by a farmer for a full calendar quarter. 
After he has met this requirement, the 
Worker is covered by the system for the 
first time in the quarter following the 
Qualifying quarter provided that he con- 
tinues to work for the same employer at 
least 60 days on a full-time basis and earns 
Cash wages of $50 or more. 
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20. Although the number of account By far the largest relative increase 
numbers issued to persons under age in the number of accounts estab- 
20 was 35 percent larger in 1951 lished occurred for the group aged 
than in 1950, this age group formed 60 and over. The 385,000 applica- 
only 51 percent of all applicants in tions received from persons in this 
that year, compared with 65 percent age group represented almost a 
in 1950 (tables 3 and 5). The total four-fold increase over the number 
of 2.4 million applications received in 1950; they formed 7.8 percent of 
from persons over age 20, on the all applications, the highest propor- 
other hand, was more than double + tion on record. Contributing materi- 
the number in the preceding year. ally to the increase were elderly 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and 
age group, 1951 





Total Male Female 
Age 
group 





Total White! | Negro Total White! | Negro Total White! | Negro 





Total_| 4,927,120 | 4,218,587 | 708,533 | 2,420,488 | 2,138,451 | 282,037 | 2,506,632 | 2,080,136 | 426,496 


Under 15.| 232,900 205,253 | 27,647 162, 668 141,117 | 21,551 70, 232 64, 136 6, 096 
15-19.....-. 2,304,214 | 2,043,026 | 261,188 | 1,211,253 | 1,065,110 | 146,143 | 1,092,961 977,916 
20-39...... 1,071, 689 861,013 | 210,676 477,025 414,355 | 62,670 664 446,658 | 148,006 
-| 929,493 764,455 | 165,038 369, 437 ’ 056 431,093 | 128,963 
78,177 6, 112 959 76,122 | 14,837 

814 

691 

255 








60-64......| 175,248 154,299 | 20,949 84, 289 
65-69...... 121, 180 106,853 | 14,327 62, 366 57,248 5,118 49,605 9, 209 
61,014 33, 790 3,901 
2, 436 439 


over.... 88,705 80,903 7,802 47,113 3,901 37 
Unknown 3,691 2,785 906 ; 467 1 816 
































1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution of 
applicants for account numbers, by 























age, 1951 and 1950 
Total Male Female 
e group 
49 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 
Total_..}100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Under 20.} 51.5 | 65.2 | 56.8 | 71.3 | 46.4 59.5 
20-50.....} 40.6 | 32.0 | 35.0 | 25.5 | 46.1 | 38.0 
, 12.5 | 12.4 | 12.2 | 12.3 | 12.8 12.6 
i calenii 9.2 7.6 7.5 4.7 | 10.9 10.3 
40-49_...._. 10.2} 7.2 7.8 4.6 | 12.6 9.6 
50-59....... 8.6 | 4.7 7.5} 3.9] 9.8 5.6 
60 and 
Over....| 7.8] 2.8) 8.2] 3.2] 7.5 2.4 
ii eadid 3.6 1.5 3.5 1.5 3.6 1.4 
65-69_...... 2.5 8 2.6 10) 2.3 e 
70 and over.| 1.8 i 2.1 a? 1.5 3 














women, who accounted for 49 per- 
cent of all applicants in this age 
group in 1951 as against 41 percent 


during the period 1947-50. 


The extension of coverage to do- 
mestic employment under the 1950 
amendments resulted in an unusually 
large increase in the number of ac- 
counts established for Negroes, par- 
ticularly Negro women. The num- 
ber of applications received from 
Negroes, which did not exceed 161,- 
000 in any of the years 1947-50, rose 
to 709,000 in 1951 (tables 2 and 4). 
Negroes represented 14 percent of 
all applicants, a percentage that was 
larger than for any other year since 
1945. Accounts established for Negro 
women comprised 60 percent of all 
accounts issued to Negroes in 1951, 
compared with 51 percent in the pre- 


ceding year. 
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ton, Vol. 74, May 1952, pp. 520-522. 
55 cents. 


SAYMEN, Ferit H. “Social Security 
Trends in the Countries of the 
Near and Middle East.” Bulletin 
of the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, Mar. 1952, pp. 
89-109. $2.50 a year. 

UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF SO- 
CIAL AFFAIRS. Economic Meas- 
ures in Favour of the Family. 
New York: United Nations, 1952. 
175 pp. $1.25. 

A survey of laws and administra- 
tive regulations in various coun- 
tries. 

UNITED NATIONS. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC PROBLEMS. 
Standards and Techniques of Pub- 
lic Administration with Special 
Reference to Technical Assistance 
to Under-Developed Countries. 
New York: United Nations, 1951. 
65 pp. 50 cents. 

U. S. ConcGress. JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT. Mone- 


tary Policy and the Manag 

of the Public Debt: Their Role in 
Achieving Price Stability ang 
High-Level Employment. (S, Dog. 
123, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) Wash. 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off, 
1952. 2 vols. 


Retirement and Old Age 

AMULREE, BASIL WILLIAM. A 
Life to Years. London: Nationa 
Council of Social Service, Ine, 
1951. 101 pp. $1.50. 

Discusses means of overcoming the 
three main fears of the aged—lonelj- 
ness, ill health, and poverty. 
BrRowER, F. BEATRICE, and Forpg, 

Lois E. “Significant Features of 

New Pension Plans.” Manage. 

ment Record, New York, Vol. 14 

May 1952, pp. 177-181. 

An analysis of nine new plans. 
CLOsE, KATHRYN. Getting Ready to 

Retire. (Public Affairs Pam. 

phlet No. 182.) New York: Pub. 

lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 1982, 

24 pp. 25 cents. 

EDWIN SHIELDS HEWITT AND ASSOC 
ATES. Company Practices Regard- 
ing Older Workers and Retirement, 
Libertyville, Ill.: Edwin Shields 
Hewitt and Associates, 1952. 34 pp, 
A study, based on the experience 

of 657 companies representing all 
major industrial classifications, de- 
scribing retirement programs and 
discussing company policies on re 
tention of older workers, prepara- 
tion of workers for retirement, and 
rehiring of retired workers. 

JOHNSON, RALPH J., and Ponp, M 
ALLEN. “Health Standards of 
Housing for the Aging Population.” 
Journal of Gerontology, Baltimore, 
Vol. 7, Apr. 1952, pp. 254-258. $2 

PARRAN, THOMAS. “The Consequen- 
ces of Retirement.” U.S.A. (Na 
tional Association of Manufat- 
turers), Chicago, Vol. 1, June 
1952, pp. 19-25. 25 cents. 
Analyzes the problems of compul- 

sory retirement. 

“Pension Problems in a Defense | 
Economy.” Management Record, 
New York, Vol. 14, May 1952, pp. 
173-176 ff. 

A round table conference on pen- 
sion problems held by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 
January 1952. Includes discussions 
of compulsory retirement and its al- 
ternatives, preparation for retire 
ment, and adjusting the pension plan 
to new conditions. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 30, 1952] 














































































































—— 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs bee - a ae ee 
Temporary 
Monthly retirement and soot she 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits disability 
Servi road 
Year and ce- 
oath Total Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- men’s | Unem- 
5 Civil -~o road Panna A Read- ploy- 
Social Rail- Serv- | Veter- a Unem-| “WS just- | ment 
Secu- | road ice | ans Ad-| ¢.., | Rail- | Civil] |. , State | ploy- ment | Insar- 
ity. | Retire- pace Social : Serv- | Veter- | Social " Act 2 ance 
rity | ment Com- minis- Secu- road foo (| ans Ad-| Seen- laws | ment Act 
Act wae mis- | tration * "sike | Retire Com pon bem ‘rity | Other & Insur- 
| é : 2 ) ° » IS- 
— Act 4 | = mis- | tration *} Act Act 
Ss sion ? 
| 
ES Rees eer eee: Sane. 
| Number of beneficiaries 
nt | as ) so] 20,11 | sos! i201 30.81 v7 
M RT es 2, 704. 5 )} 1,264.4) 145.9] 29.1) 1,009.6) 39.3) 12.0} 30.5) 24.4) 773.5 1.6} 19.4 
—-" ete hat | 2,748.2 1,285.4) 146.8} 29.9) 1,012.3) 33.0) 11.2) 32.3) 22.3) 821.4 1.2} 15.8 
oy on Re ES | 2,798 1,300.4) 147.5} 30.8] 1,013.5} 30.1] 10.3! 29.0) 23.9] 747.8 1.2} 19.5 
— a Se Sale | 2,858.1 4) 1,318.4) 148.1} 31.6) 1,016.1) 36.7 11.3} 28.0} 30.7] 801.0 1.1) 24.6 
a ne, RS RE | 2,896 1,335.8} 148 32.3} 1,016.2} 32.8 9.4) 26.8} 28.6) 757.8 -8| 20.7 
re anno ccdihied 2, 932. { 1,357.9] 150.6] 33.2) 1,018.6) 37.0} 11.9] 27.6 32. 9| 712.8 -5| 21.2 
he... lcnnabedalted 2, 960. 6 1, 371.6) 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4) 30.5, 9.1) 26.6) 31-5} 740.3 -7| 30.6 
— | 2,993.9 385. 9.7); 34.8 20.3) 27. 7.6| 27.2 28.9 797.3 7} BL. 
December.......|--------- -| 2, 993. 1, 1} 149 34.5) 1,020.3 8} ‘ 7 | 28 7 797.3 7} 31.6 
Or9 | } | 
i 3, 030. 6 35.4| 1,028.7} 30.3] 10.5 27.6] 38.3] 1,185.2 9} 48.3 
Diary. _|--------e-- | 3,056.2 36.2) 1,081.3 38.8 9.7; 28.7) 28.6) 1,146.4 -8| 648.3 
March  F7=ngs SEE 3, 076.9 151.4] 37.2/ 1,029.6) 40.0 11.1) 331) 28.3) 1,112.8 .6) 41.0 
 ____|ucewnenaens | 3,004.4 3} 38.2) 1,036.4 40. 2| 13. 0] pe: 27. 4) 992. 6 4) 35.6 
Mey... | 3,104.81 _ 3.21 39.1) 1,040.4! 37.7 12.8] 129.9 23. 8| 918.3 .3) 25.6 
| Amount of benefits" 
1940.......-.----| $1, 188, 702 $21, 074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317, 851| $7, 784) $i, 448 $105, 696] 
1, 085, 488 55,141} 119,912) 64,933) 320, 5 111, 799} 
1,130,721} 80,305) 122,806) 68,115) 325, 265 | 111, 193) 
921, 465 97,257| 125,795] 72,961] 331, 36 | 116, 133 357 
1,118,798} 119,009) 129,707) 77,193) 456,27 | 144, 302 , OF 
2,065,566; 157,391) 137,140) 83, 874 597, 83 | 254, 238 , 66 
5, 149, 761 230,285) 149,188} 94, 585) 1, 268, 984 ; 7 333, 640) 76 
4, 700, 827 299, 830 177, 053} 106, 876} 1, 676, 029) 153, 109) 19, 283])_......| 382,515] 20,517) 33,115) 26 368 , 401 
4,510,041) 366,887) 208, 642) 132, 852) 1, 711, 182) 176, 736) 36,011) $918) 413,912) 32,315; 32, 140] 35, 572 30,843; 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 599 
5, 604,080} 454,483) 240, 893) 158, 973) 1, 692, 215) 201, 369) 39, 257] 4,317; 477, 406| 33, 158) 31,771} 59,066} 30,103! 1, 737, 279 , 194/103, 596 
5, 357,432| 718,473) 254, 240| 175,787) 1, 732, 208) 299, 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578| 70,880) 28, 099) 1,373, 426 , 653] 59, 804 
185, 560, 522) 1,361,046) 268, 733) 196, - 1, 647, 938) 523, 485) 49, 527] 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) (#5) 26,297; 840,411 2, 234} 20,217 
| | | | pe 
451,242} 102,267/ 21,424] 16,224) 138,356] 39,614) 3,749] 1,133) 42,552) 5,385) 3,053] 3,097] 2,252) 70,799 156} 1,181 
448,150| 108,545) 21,462] 16,206| 136,336) 40,164! 3,775) 1,151| 43,179) 4,501| 2,984) 2,880} 1,999) 68, 780 106, 992 
447,534; 105,140) 21,522) 16,411) 136,877) 40,580) 3,796) 1,193) 43,325) 4,121) 2,688) 2,861) 2,023 65, 917 114 966 
461,753} 107,018) 21,588} 16,656) 136,230) 41,101) 3,816) 1,217) 43,608) 5,018] 3,030) 2,801) 2,808 75, 131 97; 1,544 
446,740} 108,246) 21,615) 16,622) 135,173) 41,669) 3,842) 1,248} 43,075) 4,468) 2,514] 2,455) 2,563 62, 049 68} 1,133 
461,013} 109,493] 21,660} 16,880] 137,523) 42, 3% 2| 3, 886| 1,288} 44,940) 5,041) 3,146) 2,862) 3,082) 67,449 55} 1,376 
464,127; 110,473] 24,441] 16,877) 136,500) 42,741) 5,158) 1,372| 43,930) 4,164) 2,428] 2,654) 2, 866 , 607 52] 1,774 
468,247} 111,646) 24,774) 16,955) 136, 062) 43,145) 5,123) 1,318} 45,617) 3,810 1,870} 2,609) 2, 701 70, 624 59} 1,934 
522, 902 113,046; 285, 662) 17,124) 137,537) 43,674] 5,296) 1,384 45,266; 5,431 2,681} 2,885) 3,387 116, 469 84| 2,976 
511,274) 114,004) 26, 683) 17,287) 136,561) 44,168) 5,404) 1,414) 44,573) 5,305) 2,700] 2,792) 2,447/ 105,023 66| 2,847 
512,830} 114,703! 27,400) 17,380} 137,533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461) 45,519) 5,456) 3,132] 3,283) 2,602) 101,564 56} 2,589 
507, 566| 115,262) 27,875) 17,533) 138,037) 45,184) 5,571) 1,501/ 45, 281, 5,431| 3,576] %3,206| 2.482 4 45) 2,157 
600,368! 115,582| 28'102| 17,662| 138,250| 45,647| 5,669] 1,525] 45,708| 5,122| 3,118/"93,160| 2,204| 86,958 33| 1,628 

















' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

'Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
Jane 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 

shown as survivor benefits. 

‘Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 
aa widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
t annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

‘Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

"Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 

Veterans’ programs. 
‘First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
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New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
canades private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day tration period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
ee —_ of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

estimated. 

14 Payments; amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-pa: t status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment ce Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service C 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

18 Excludes State temporary disability benefits, calendar-year figure not avail- 
able. aT | 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


19 














Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under were seca? insurance and related programs, by specified period, 

















[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on Railroad 
Federal Federal State Federal 
insurance civil-service a. unemployment unemployment | employment 
contributions ! contributions ? employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions § 
$2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
8, 120, 404 €84, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
1, 884, 043 629, 776 425, 001 1, 088, 338 224, 583 18, 582 
2, 839, 409 660, 915 438, 331 1, 355, 266 230, 226 18, 645 
3, 451, 559 686, 928 677, 017 1, 424, 914 257, 921 19, 845 
534, 075 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 , 323 3, 311 6, 086 
174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 8 
516, 259 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 5% 
259, 448 § 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 , 004 4,03 
33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1,884 
401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 1% 
269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 8 5, 085 14, 069 % 
448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5,749 
252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 18 
485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 























made in the trust 


ts contributions of employees and employers in symone 

covered by a and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits 
und by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 

January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for Geposit in State sickness insurance 
ds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 23, 1952 


Act 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
Sumter’ moe waren fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 


fiscal y 
3 Represents y hoe in State clearing accounts of contributions Ities 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions | amy - 


‘ ees taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers tempora: 
* Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


disability insurance. 





MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 
(Continued from page 12) 
doubtless found it necessary to 
choose between getting medical serv- 
ices and paying for food, rent, or 

other essentials of daily living. 
Probably, for the 20 States com- 


bined, any overstatement of medical 
costs met from public assistance 
funds was small and was more than 
offset by the value of services pro- 
vided by public health agencies and 
other public and private agencies, 
hospitals, and clinics without charge 





to assistance funds. In some in- 
stances, moreover, even though 
medical needs were not included in 
determining their payments, recipi- 
ents undoubtedly used part of the 
money they received to pay for 
medical care. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 











[In thousands] : 
—_—_-—-_— 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of | Cash with Credit of 
Approp “em Interest Benefit Administrative | U. 8. Govern- disbursing fund account La) sae pr 
on Ly received payments expenses ment securities} officer at at end of 
deposits acquired? | end of period period period 
tive, January 1937- 
oe... $21,719,224 | $1,992,325 | $6, 685, 017 $537,526 | $16, 013, 984 $215, 580 $259,441 | $16,489, 005 
aaa 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
ote apn ae eae 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
ths en 

ee 1, 887, 647 135, 176 662, 492 52, 083 1, 105, 244 82, 073 200,210] 12,618, 
camara 2’ 843, 108 161, 446 1, 341, 044 63, 939 1 410, 909 208, 918 230, 14, 492, 176 
i 1908.......-.-.----- 3) 455, 315 187” 654 1, 811,373 78, 158 1; 691, 185 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 

1°51 

eR ss ee ee | eT ee 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 

ae RNR 28, 995 125, 046 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 212,311 14, 735, 567 
a... oq eiiente 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
 naraarannass tebe 80 | aapancteamapene on 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
jiabe_...-.-.-.-.. 263) 182 10, 871 142, 442 7, 121 119, 918 214" 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
eet #33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 22" 493 15, 091, 401 
aaer................ $401,048 |....eeceeeee cone 178, 659 7,204 45, 200 200° 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
|... 269, 509 i8i, 72 161, 700 6, 343 129) 467 299° 755 15, 539, 734 

1952 
ae 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
Sieeny.............-..0- SE dca cickeeted 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 782 
—_  eeaeawagaecenesa ‘ 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224) 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
——. 252, 130 14,818 171, 408 7, 004 288, 741 2197 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
RINNE 0 Ce 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 





























1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts coupes in 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. + Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
Beginning in - fiscal year pe pm or ag ometate oT _— —_ A which ear 1951 appropriations were based. 
benefits ble to survivors of certain W or ar II veterans under the Soc Source: ement Ss. ‘ 
Security Act. Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes small ce: Daily Stat of the U. S. Treasury 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


















































{In thousands) 
Net total Unes- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period — t Cosme alance — Retenie 
at end o men ce 
at end of Interest With- Interest Benefit 
Deposits at end of 
period a pos credited | drawals??* 4m od Deposits | credited | payments S o- 4 of 

Cumulative, January 

1996-May 1952_........ $8, 663, 592 | $8, 646, 146 $17, 446 |$16, 436, 869 | $1, 423,479 | $9,943,192 | $7,917, 157 $913, 493 $144, 739 $491, 909 $746, 435 
yo fod 7 

Tidassassccscoand 7, 437,896 | —724, 068 23,633 | 1,008, 705 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 143, 904 786, 325 

cco 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
ll months en : 

i liincccessssssts 7,476,118 | —693, 041 30, 828 | 1,088, 321 81,654 | 1,755,500 | 6,697, 206 6, 564 10, 048 138, 680 778, 912 

Pi adusctecanccce 8, 052, 016 608, 953 28,799 | 1,344, 688 79, 386 780, 7, 204, 755 11, 263 8, 961 49, 288 757, 261 

ER 8, 663, 592 581, 949 17,446 | 1,428, 541 90, 390 915, 366 | 7,917, 157 11, 908 9, 243 44, 728 746, 435 

1951 
Ro cctmiall 8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 393, 384 |............ 72,125 | 7,204, 755 ) | Pee | 3, 089 757, 261 
Miibbcccscutccehnted 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 765, 640 
ARR: 8, 068, 215 —35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
| SSM Trae , 367, 306, 000 31, 889 376, 214 j.ccccanscone 72,760 | 7,602, 841 316 3, 898 764, 245 
September .............. 8, 322, 164 —25, 008 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62,870 | 7,558,691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
Ti iidiecunennmenda 8, 207, 864 —45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7,536,827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
November..............- 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 280, 564 |............ 64,972 | 7, 752, 420 ) yy Sinaia,» 4, 195 756, 949 
_ aR 8, 526,425 | —65,020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
1952 

January..................| 8, 444, 406 —4, 000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
Peis cnncccccesen 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103, 692 | 7, 791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
5 ata 8, 462, 756 —90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 | 7, 709, 697 3,449 388 4, 527 753, 
RTT 8, 410, 710 —41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 595 

in 2a cediamens 8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917, 157 211 4 3,375 746, 435 

‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad 


time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
deemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance _active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ary ae gmevatins to Se pee asst ' benoit ance Act Amendments of 1948. 
cludes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disa y insurance benefits. s : ily s Ss. easu 
‘Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. ource: Daily Statement of the U. 8. TY hei 
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1 Beneiit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is le 


ss than the current month’s benefit. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
STRYKER, PERRIN. “How to Retire 


services. Considers the implemen- 
tation of the plans and their tax and 
labor-law aspects, and gives data on 


A study made to determine the 
changes in skill in later maturity and 
old age. 


Executives.” Fortune, New York, cost and other factors. - : i 
Vol. 45, June 1952, pp. 110-111 ff. Smurn, M. W. “Evidences of Poten- Public Welfare and Relief 
$1.25. tialities of Older Workers in q LALLY, Dorotny. “Gains in Inter- 
Shows how some corporations are Manufacturing Company.” Per- national Social Welfare.” Social 


meeting the problems of aging man- 


sonnel Psychology, Baltimore, Vol. 


Casework, New York, Vol. 33, June 


agement. 5, Spring 1952, pp. 11-18. $2. 1952, pp. 227-233. 50 cents. 

TisBiTts, CLARK, editor. “Final Re- TxHomas, GEOFFREY, and OsBoRNE, YOUNGHUSBAND, EILEEN L. Social 
port: Second International Geron- BarBaraA. Older People and Their Work in Britain: A Supplemen- 
tological Congress.” Journal of Employment. (Report Nos. 150/1 tary Report on the Employment 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month by Tabl 
type of benefit and by month, May 1951-May 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of t, May 1952 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 27, 1952] 
Wife’ Ww 
e’s or 99 Yidow’s or , 2 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widowers Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
: | 
Number} Amount | Number} Amount] Number} Amount} Number) Amount) Number} Amount ar Amount} Number} Amount 
| 
Monthly benefits in current- | Re 
payment status at end | 
of month: | 
1951 | 
$141, 881. 2/2, 055, 581/$87, 842.9] 586, 829/$13, 510.5) +776, 336/$21, 059.9) 345, 112)$12, 519.9} 188, 681) $6, 348.3 16, 361 $509.7 
143, 708. 8}2, 090, 668} 89, 000.0} 596,098) 13,674.0) 787,311} 21,282.4) 350,343) 12,683.3] 192,357) 6,452.8 16, 806 616.3 — 
145, 720. 2}2, 129, 909} 90, 390.7} 606,188) 13,872.8) 794,875) 21,425.9) 355, 678) 12,858.5] 194,925) 5, 537.6 17, 295 634.8 
148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036} 92,025.0]} 618, 128) 14,108.4| 804,807] 21,632.4) 361,970) 13,071.2| 197, 712} 6, 625. 3| 17, 882 656.5 T 
149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016] 93, 072.6} 625, 736] 14, 259.9] 816,746] 21, 948.3] 367,728] 13, 270.4} 199,835) 6,688.2) 18,302] 675.3 
, 791) 151, 825. 5)2, 231, 141} 94,1382.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830, 587) 22, 329.6) 374, 460} 13, 505.0} 201,437! 6,723.7 18, 847 691.6 R 
: 3} 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 293} 94,977.1| 640,241) 14, 573.3) 838,801) 22, 545.4) 379,201) 13,674.2} 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135 702.3 
eS ee 4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96, 008.3) 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,730.2| 384, 265) 13, 849. 1) 208, 782) 6,775.8 19, 331 709.1 
| | 
| 
4, 433, 279] 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97, 2 654, 335 14, 878. 8} 855, 931) 22, 984.6] 390,731) 14, 076.5) 205,739) 6, 831.9 19, 559| 717.7 
4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103. 658, 921; 14, 979.6) 864,477) 23,198.4) 397,107! 14,200.5) 207,167) 6,866.3 19, 757) 724.6 
.|4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8/2, 344, 684) 98, 710. 662, 799) 15, 060.8) 873,117 2.1 03 )} 14, 514.8] 208,365) 6, 892. 2} 19, 963} 781.8 
4, 548, 652} 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 2 | 665,482) 15,111.4) 883, 33 7. 7} ) 2} 14, 744.8} 210,694) 6,955.5 20, 180) 739.1 
4, 574, 664| 161, 229. 1|2, 367, 710) ¢ | 667,450] 15, 153. 5) 890, 935) 23, 868. 5} 790) 14,954.3) 212 379) 7,003.1) 20, 400) 746.8 
| 
Monthly benefits awarded 
in May 1952..........| 68,397} 2,187.1} 28,760] 1,129.6) 10,637) 227. 8) 15, - 364. | 7,871 274. 4) $64] 177. 3} 380 13.6 
| 


Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 7, and 150/2.) London: Social Sur- and Training of Social Workers, 
Apr. 1952. pp. 259-290. $2. vey, Central Office of Information, Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland: 
Summarizes the proceedings of the 1951. 67 pp. Processed. Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
congress held in St. Louis, Mo., in An inquiry made by the Social 1951. 256 pp. . 
September 1951 and highlights the Survey for the Ministry of Labor and Considers the changes since 1945, 
major points made in the papers pre- National Service to determine the when the original study was made, 
sented and in the discussions. attitude of the older worker toward and presents information collected in 
Deieiiesimant employment and the attitude of the the first half of 1950. 
employer to the employment of . 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. Successful Em- elderly persons. Maternal and Child Welfare 
ployee Benefit Plans. New York: U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LaBsor. Wom- BECK, Bertram M. Simple Arith- R 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 561 pp. EN’s BUREAU. Women Workers and metic About Complex Children: 
$8.85. , Their Dependents. (Bulletin No. A Study of Temporary Shelter for 
Describes (1) benefit plans that 239.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Dependent and Neglected -Chil- I 
offer security, including all types of Print. Off., 1952. 117 pp. 30 dren in New York City. New 
group insurance and “split dollar” cents. York: Community Service Society 


insurance; (2) plans that increase The economic responsibilities of of New York, Bureau of Public 
employee income, including profit- women workers. Affairs, 1952. 163 pp. Processed. 3 
sharing and employee stock plans Wetrorp, A. T. Skill and Age: An “Child Welfare in Japan.” Interna- 
and suggestion systems; and (3) Experimental Approach. New tional Review, Geneva, Vol. 6, 


other benefits, such as educational 
and_s self-improvement programs. 
credit unions, home-financing plans, 
and counseling, medical, and other 
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York: Published for the trustees 
of the Nuffield Foundation by the 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 
161 pp. $1.75. 


1952, pp. 5-17. $2.50 a year. 
Conen, FRANK J. Children in 
Trouble: An Experiment in Insti- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 




































































fits, by State, May 1952 
{Corrected to June 25, 1952] 
Initial claims ! ‘—e Compensated unemployment 
ms ment cov: y om: unem: 
continued claims Avecese 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment — 
Region and State place- ployment 
ments i under 
. verage 
Total Women Total Women Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average a...» 2 
compen- paid § number of | compen- weekly 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
ie cccicedgced 571, 862 891, 742 387,660 | 4,798,011 | 2,241,178 | 4,040,677 | $86, 958, 341 918, 336 | 3, 682, 859 $22.40 | 41,075, 536 
n I: 
onnecticut......... 8, 778 12, 392 7, 597 66, 068 42, 666 56, 438 1, 125, 687 12, 827 51, 348 20. 80 14, 502 
LA ae 3, 405 6, 311 3, 611 55, 492 31, 893 50, 884 402 11, 565 46, 539 15. 96 12, 387 
Massachusetts___.._. 16, 923 47, 337 25, 549 172, 318 285, 892 6, 705, 602 64, 975 266, 467 24. 34 78, 172 
New Hampshire... 1, 980 6, 152 3, 823 37, 914 23, 023 32, 677 , 399 7,427 29, 443 20. 23 8, 
2,413 , 206 9, 747 87, 351 50, 065 80, 456 1, 727, 140 18, 285 76, 768 21.89 19, 820 
997 2, 418 592 12, 218 6, 375 10, 129 214, 313 2, 302 9, 379 21. 86 2, 835 
12, 777 41, 283 21, 982 219, 636 126, 469 209, 768 4, 818, 973 47,675 195, 655 23.73 50, 585 
71, ae 203, 182 101, 794 870, 302 436, 021 781, 221 18, 125, 999 177, 705, 365 24. 39 199, 048 
i) Re eR ee a Gea Z 
| ee OE PRL. Boas 
1, 261 673 305 4, 281 2, 368 3, 789 69, 387 861 3, 566 18.72 972 
19, 236 113, 281 33, 788 456, 766 175, 563 372, 208 8, 711, 512 84, 613 341, 302 24.21 106, 846 
4, 244 1,315 430 8, 637 3, 335 8, 049 142, 896 1,829 7, 981 17.80 1,897 
7, 506 9, 259 4, 461 64, 607 34, 439 50, 504 1, 163, 326 13, 544 52,115 20. 60 14, 423 
13, 910 27, 190 15, 844 122, 231 81, 712 135, 829 2, 149, 889 30, 870 123, 915 16.47 30,350 
8, 349 18, 738 12, 035 48, 633 30, 895 26, 698 455, 892 6, 068 25, 305 17.46 12, 257 
2, 271 11, 004 1, 333 70, 752 12, 745 61, 048 1, 155, 933 13, 875 52, 488 20. 02 16, 298 
12, 597 15, 803 3, 398 70, 688 22, 204 51, 500 894, 360 11, 705 48, 417 17.80 15, 885 
13, 886 10, 436 5, 344 40, 714 20, 226 26, 426 448, 566 6, 006 25, 295 17.18 9, 300 
15, 141 9, 512 5, 190 62, 781 39, 205 50, 137 813, 247 11, 305 45, 904 16.73 13, 809 
8, 609 6, 182 2, 098 39, 864 12, 982 33, 068 498, 7, 515 30, 188 15. 50 9, 043 
7, 509 8, 002 3, 488 48, 083 24, 607 39, 793 716, 214 9, 044 37, 648 18.44 10, 654 
16, 051 10, 436 3, 006 112, 541 48, 452 91, 716 1, 515, 289 20, 845 87, 108 16. 74 26, 099 
3, 408 13, 137 4, 825 90, 661 34, 403 70, 688 1, 275, 278 16, 068 67, 017 18. 22 20, 785 
15, 249 28, 884 7, 204 145, 246 53, 770 125, 522 3, 227, 785 28, 528 120, 413 26. 27 . 34,386 
31, 195 31, 709 12, 728 157, 979 78, 588 118, 100 2, 689, 690 26, 841 106, 083 23.92 35, 637 
18, 506 49, 516 22, 136 322, 238 171, 316 248, 491 5, 606, 190 56, 475 202, 811 24. 72 76, 114 
9, 669 16, 104 5, 805 78, 681 37, 606 64, 994 1, 422, 824 14, 771 60, 015 22.78 17, @8 
9, 074 6, 790 3, 456 42, 720 22, 483 34, 824 803, 808 7, 915 31, 421 23. 66 9, 207 
11, 507 4, 022 1, 869 64, 791 23, 577 63, 507 1, 129, 493 14, 433 58, 089 18. 38 13, 729 
4, 162 252 7, 483 3, 378 7, 206 , 611 1, 658 7, 296 17.90 1,431 
2, 043 97 41 1, 908 727 2,176 47, 501 495 h 22. 94 330 
2, 277 120 51 1, 634 643 1, 702 33, 096 387 1, 542 20.07 360 
2, 515 1, 359 21, 033 10, 468 18, 287 355, 178 4, 156 15, 413 20. 85 4, 485 
10, 225 1, 962 575 13, 358 4,100 13, 162 291, 231 2, 901 12, 115 22. 80 2, 875 
15, 746 12, 088 5, 974 76, 714 41, 395 64, 427 1, 141, 647 14, 642 53, 100 19. 50 17, 208 
, 862 Us4 7,012 3,938 7, 261 147, 815 1,650 6, 764 21. 08 1,516 
12, 506 4, 236 1,131 34, 405 7, 845 27, 250 468, 171 6, 193 25, 208 17. 57 7, 390 
8, 494 12, 688 2, 275 77, 137 18, 981 66, 828 1, 361, 089 15, 188 61, 058 21.06 17, 382 
15, 434 4, 826 1, 205 36, 150 11, 613 29, 599 553, 6, 727 27, 962 19. 11 8, 052 
49, 615 8, 796 2, 473 55, 398 20, 584 44, 028 729, 362 10, 006 41, 628 16.93 13, 496 
7, 950 2, 046 313 8, 192 2, 427 5, 881 120, 131 1, 337 5,318 21.13 1, 661 
5, 852 1, 320 195 8, 788 1, 733 7, 048 14€, 510 1, 602 6, 690 21.17 1, 589 
5, 495 1, 225 388 8, 839 4, 191 8, 093 187, 524 1, 839 7, 068 24.27 2, 067 
1, 344 440 87 2,013 724 1, 832 38, 416 1,337 24.14 405 
5, 195 1, 990 729 8, 490 3, 653 4, 651 92, 219 1, 057 4, 368 20. 09 1, 901 
36, 610 84, 483 40, 422 475, 202 236, 279 412, 905 9, 183, 142 93, 842 380, 619 22. 93 111,117 
1, 004 1, 266 409 10, 358 5, 660 8, 699 154, 497 1,977 6, 921 20.13 ® 
See Sill 2, 407 707 266 4, 030 1, 828 4,173 97, 685 948 3, 842 24.12 856 
egion : 
eS Soe 895 1,192 407 12, 441 3, 031 14, 463 704 3, 287 14, 027 29. 98 ® 
Idaho... 3, 838 642 238 7, 395 2, 504 7, 075 157, 208 1, 608 6, 752 22. 52 1,448 
Oregon....... 8, 002 6, 676 1, 859 36, 798 14, 572 34, 447 742, 886 7, 829 31, 583 22. 41 7, 946 
Washington. ._...._. 8, 266 12, 539 2, 847 68, 360 21, 508 55, 848 1, 321, 625 12, 693 52, 421 24. 02 15, 325 
' Excludes transitional claims. ‘Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
Total, part-total, and partial. $ Data not available. 
‘Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau’of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1951-May 1952! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































Aid to dependent Aid to | 
children the 
perma- 
Year and Total Old-age ia Aid to nently | General 
month assistance Recipients the blind and | assistance 
Families — | 
1S- 
Total? | Children abled 3 | 
Number of recipients 
| = ae 
1951 
ee a 2, 754,963 | 640,679 | 2,197,806 | 1, 687, 341 96,990 | 97,079! 355,000 
ae 2, 745, 344 632, 691 | 2,170,308 | 1, 617, 096 97, 024 104, 230 335, 000 
a CEE ES le 2, 737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 7, 256 108, 907 324, 000 
LES eae 2, 732, 021 612, 128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 319, 000 
September----}__........... , 722, 933 606, 078 | 2,084,104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113,049 | 311,000 
ES ES 2. 711, 620 597, 249 | 2,055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 311, 000 
November..--j............. 2, 705, 125 591, 992 | 2,039, 163 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118,284 | 316,000 
| Beas , 701, 080 591, 844 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97, 179 124, 419 323, 000 
1952 
5 RS EET ey ces 2, 693, 957 593, 618 | 2,047, 286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 | 339, 000 
|, Ss Se , 685, 594, 042 | 2,050, 853 | 1, 531, 121 97, 144 131, 779 336, 000 
| SES Se aS aa 2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2, 061, 603 | 1, 540, 055 97,257 | 134, 957 | 335, 000 
LY og eR OES 0 ve bea ote: 2, 671, 699 598, 401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97,353 | 138,017 | 320, 000 
Sc ticBinh conaniomhete 2, 666, 480 598, 250 | 2, 069, 908 | 1, 547,317 97, 571 141,829 | 301,000 
Amount of assistance 
1951 
eS $191, 042, 838 |$118, 930, 667 $47, 023, 317 $4, 523, 461 |$4, 309,393 |$16, 166, 000 
June.........-| 189, 320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 46, 385, 131 | 4, 537,435 | 4,677,074 | 15, 054, 000 
er 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 226 4, 536, 052 | 4,847,904 | 14, 452, 000 
August_...... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558, 093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 633, 000 
September--._| 188, 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5, 150,981 | 13, 985, 000 
October-....- 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14, 418, 000 
November-...| 189, 739, 721 | 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 629, 000 
December. ..-| 190, 818, 675 | 120, 299, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 
} 
1952 | 
January. -..-- 192, 061, 883 | 120, 070, 999 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129, 000 | 
February-_.--.| 192, 332, 120, 215, 489 45, 275, 761 4, 840, 382 | 6, 097, 622 | 15, 903, 000 
March_.._..._| 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 
ag pei paadeall 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 | 
ay-_--....-.| 191, 428, 209 | 120, 391, 328 , 504, 196 4, 868, 655 | 6,565,030 | 14, 099, 000 | 
| 
























































Aid Aid 
to to the 
Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
! age ent to nent! e 
Total | acsist-| chile | the | and’ | ascie. 
ance | dren | blind | totally] ance 
(fami- dis- 
lies) abled # 
Percentage change from previous month 
R eer care —0.2} —0.8/ () | +105) —7 
Lqaaipthcl —.3} —1.2 (‘) +7.4) —56 
SHS. —3] —2.3] +02] +45] —g3 
SST —2| —1.0 +.1] +2.2) = 
if wanes —.3} —1.0/ —.2] +15] —g¢ 
Fel ties de —.4) —1.5 (*) +17) @® 
St eons ie —2) —9] (4 +2.9) +16 
beeen —.1 (*) (°) +5.2|) +22 
| 
| bape —.3 +.3 (*) +3.3|) +50 
labappege —3] +.1) —.1] 426] 9 
Pets —2) +.5] +.1] +24] <5 
AGE —.3} +.3]) +.1] +23) —45 
piso een —.2 (*) +.2] +28] hs 
| 
| Percentage change from previous month 
| 
| 2) ’ l 
gta — te 
~0.5| +06} —1.0| +0.6)+21.5| —g7 
—.9) —.2}) —14] +.3| +63] —€9 
—.6) +.5 —3.0; ©) | +3.7 —4.0 
mM | & —6| +.5| +21] +13 
+.1) +.4] +.2] +.2] +41] —44 
+.7 +.8 —.3) +1.6 +2.4 +3.1 
(5) —3}| —.2) +.5] +3.0] +15 
+.6 —.1 +.6 +.2| +64] +39 
+.7 —.2 +.6| +2.9]) +2.7) +61 
| +1 1] +.3| +.7| +27] —b4 
| +1 (‘) +.4 —.1} +21 -4 
—2 1 +.5 +.3 +2.3 ai 
| —.4 -2 —.5 +.4) +3.2 —46.8 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to revision. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 




















mining the amount of assistance. 
Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


percent. 





(Continued from page 22) 


tutional Child Care. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1952. 

251 pp. $3.50. 

The director of Youth House, New 
York City’s detention home for the 
temporary care of delinquent chil- 
dren, shows how these children can 
be directed toward healthy, normal 
growth. 

ILLINOIS. GOVERNOR’Ss COMMITTEE 
FOR ILLINOIS ON THE MIDCENTURY 
WHITE House CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YouTH. Children 
and Youth in Illinois. Spring- 
field: The Committee, 1951. 198 
pp. 

Pictures the progress that has been 
made in Illinois during the past 10 
years in work for children and youth 
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and recommends ways of attaining 

the goal of a healthy personality for 

every child. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Re- 
vision of the Maternity Protec- 
tion Convention 1919 (No. 3). (In- 
ternational Labor Conference, 
Thirty-Fifth Session, Geneva, 1952, 
Report VII.) Geneva: The Office, 
1952. 81 pp. 

JOSSELYN, IRENE M. The Adolescent 
and His Worid. New York: Fam- 
ily Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 1952. 124 pp. $1.75. 
Considers the physical, psycholog- 

ical, and social changes during ado- 

lescence and shows how they are in- 
terrelated. 

KIESERITSKY, IRENE. “Psychological 
and Vocational Problems of Young 


Refugees.” International Child 
Welfare Review, Geneva, Vol. 6, 
1952, pp. 18-29. $2.50 a year. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOM- 
EN’s BurEAv. Bibliography on Ma- 
ternity Protection. Washington: 
The Bureau, Sept. 1951. 53 pp. 
Processed. 

An annotated bibliography. 


Health and Medical Care 


CoLiins, SELWYN D. “Trends in Ill- 
ness and Mortality.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, May 
1952, pp. 497-503. 45 cents. 

FAZEKAS, JosePH F. “The Total Pa- 
tient-Care Approach to Chronic 
Disease.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 67, May 1952, pp. 
421-425. 45 cents. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, March 1952 




















Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance 3 
disabled 

SEED. cccnoce| oscnccocesseleccoerestbsdlonecudsnaben (4) $12, 500 
ed ee ne eee (4) 54, 214 
Conn... ------ $162, 639 $71, 730 $3, 050 (*) (5) 
Del......-----|------------ gg ae Cae (8) 

. Sa 248 154 18 #125 60 
 / aa 926, 606 70, 317 29, 523 53, 622 424, 273 
eT 284, 400 44, 576 11, 575 (4) 127, 272 
es Serres ee ee (4) 149, 252 
Kans..-..-----| 131,129 29, 660 | 2, 782 16, 782 46, 992 
eee 140 2, 798 167 1, 52% 759 
ES ee ee ee (4) 43, 516 
CL stencee 397, 189 SD, GED |... dicwinen 161, 159 136, 754 
2s 68, OBE Ne wenesicedn 544 9, 662 85, 471 
a 744, 197 47, 148 6, 172 (4) (8) 

Se cndabalitadocckih nab thassocedinetapsediia=|+dGingiende 131, 651 
are 214, 429 9, 567 1,027 (‘) (8) 
as BOE h. .ccepedectlondihibdtlnene (*) 4,7 
MSE EST 55, 152 16, 594 2,114 (‘) (5) 
ae Se ee 15, GORA, lines |i didne nos 94, 615 
i dubees 1, 206, 623 390, 713 44, 908 359, 881 (5) 

Tc. wcoccewe 10, 431 7,087 1... di tieee 2,147 113, 135 
N. Dak.....-- 24, 395 1, 878 55 1, 436 18, 046 
i adabets 155, 650 8, 902 OOS |. dtiicccc.s 393, 628 
PE i cinbedstateleseces|pvoonandsetiliundeindtienleiiilibecsts 137, 120 
ERI eS SEER ET aR PAE 52, 153 
RR Di de ledikeaels Ri cismeniedicis dallhai> aaah las Ini ibatoacibe 6, 964 
§, Dak. Balk ds Satiesush Padinmsial Silvie ls didtheceche | 56, 225 
Utah... 777 532 | ES LS aes. bake | 21 
eS ee ee eee oul oncnidhigilb ran PE ee 3, 981 
Ea | £87,619 | 2, 295 | 7, 763 7, 764 118, 612 











1 For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- 
letin, June 1952. 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for March 
or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation . 

1In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 





Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor 


pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
March 1952! 
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1 For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- 
letin, June 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, ven- 
dor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for assistance not 
computed here because of difference among States in or practice — 
ing use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for March 
‘or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ _ than 1 —, tod oi - 

5 Average payment compu on base uding payments for services pro- 
vided before the pooled fund was established. 





FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. PUBLIC Four papers presented at a session the Aged and the Chronically Il.” 
HEALTH SERVICE. Illness and Health on illness and disability among older Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 26, June 


Services in an Aging Population. persons at the Second International 1952, part 1, pp. 61-63 f. 30 cents. 
(Public Health Service Publica- Gerontological Congress, held in St. Rosenretp, E. D. “Hospital Facili- 


tion No. 170.) Washington: U.S. Louis, Missouri, 


Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 68 pp. 1951. 
25 cents. MERRILL, A. P. 
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September 9-14, ties for the Aged.” The Modern 


Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 78, June 


“Special Problems of 1952, pp. 75-78. 35 cents. 











Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Reci, ts and payments 
to reepiehae, by State, May 1952) 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 























such payments] 
ee, Percentage change from— 
oa April M 
r 0! pril 1952 ay 1951 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount oe Amount 
Total ?___._/2, 666, 480/$120, 391, 328/$45.15 | —0.2 +0.2 | —3.2 +1.2 
1, 576, 888] 21.51 | —1.1 —.7|—9.3 —5.7 
94, 426) 56.92 | —.1 +.1/41.5) | +3.5 
691, 004) 49.53 | +.1 +.3 | —1.6 —3.7 
1, 355, 324) 23.26 | —.4 +2.3 |—12.7 —6.8 
18, 096, 393) 66. 26 (®) —2/ —.2 —1.5 
3, 655, 225; 70.57 | —.2 —3)| —4 —8.2 
1, 102, 791| 62.88 | —1.3 (*) —1i.9 —8.8 
50, 514) 29.35 | +1.4] —11.7 | +9.9 +12.1 
144, 062) 52. 44 —.6 +7.1 | —3.0 +6.6 
2, 592, 204| 38.53 | —.3 +.1)—3.0 —3.7 
2, 973, 150} 31.23 (4) +.1 | —6.6 +21.0 
73, 751) 33.42 | —.6 —.6 | —3.7 —3.1 
470, 737| 50.68 | —.3 —.3 |}—17.2 —9.4 
4, 570, 134) 41.37 | —.3 (4) —4.9 —11.2 
1, 562, 026] 36.14 | —.7 —.3 |}—12.4 —10.6 
2, 462,004) 51.35; —.4 —4)—2.1 +1.1 
1, 961, 709} 52.80} —.2 —.1] —3.6 +3.9 
1, 843, 110} 29.56 | —1.1 —1.1 | —7.3 +32.6 
6, 036, 147} 50.03 | +.1 +.5 | +2.0 +9.6 
611, 994) 43.13 | —.3 —.1 | —6.2 —5.3 
466, 404/ 41.30 | —.3 +.2 | —2.0 +6.6 
6, 853, 953; 69.37 | —.2 —1.6 | —2.9 +8.3 
4, 446, 115| 48.54 | —.3 —2 9 —1.5 
2, 488, 315) 45.65 | —.3 —.2/—1.1 +6.2 
1, 210, 646) 21.02 @) (3) —2.9 +11.0 
5, 998, 581) 45. 61 —.1 +4.6) —2),° +5.3 
572,741) 51.438 | —.7 —.6 | —5.4 —9.6 
891, 42.53 | —1.3 —1.3 | —8.0 —14.6 
149, 951) 55.13 +.2 +1.7 |) —1.1 —.9 
, 289) 43.55 | +.2 —.1 .3 —9.6 
1, 190,917) 54.15 | —.2 (‘) —5.5 +4.8 
454, 310! 42.23 | +.4 +.5|+1.0 +11.3 
6, 383, 569; 55. 92 —.2 —.5|—12 +2.0 
1, 255, 142) 24.40 | —.1 +.7 |—16.2 —-8.7 
449, 016) 50. 61 —.5 —8|—1.8 —.2 
5, 664, 843) 49.11 —.6 —.§ 2 +5.5 
4, 978, 728| 52.10 —.4 +6.5 | —3.0 +4.8 
1, 297, 823) 67.54 | —.2 —.4}) —3.0 +3.0 
2, 838, 585) 39.06 | —1.1 —1.3 | —9.8 —8.0 
261,595; 7.51 | +7.5 +7.2 |+98.7 +95.8 
452,919) 48.38 | —.8 @) —4.2 +2.4 
1, 158, 847| 27. 28 —.1 [t)) —9 +8.1 
497,982) 42.06 | —.5 —.3 | —2.5 +1.0 
1, 956, 125| 32. 75 —.1 +.1)—8.7 +1.5 
7, 319, 331] 33.45 | —.1 —.1| 1.5 +.6 
539, 601) 55.40 | —.1 (4) —1.3 +11.2 
a — 39.94 | +.1 +.71+2.3 +12.2 
Weidiesicccace 18, 712 431, 489) 23.06 | —.3 —.2| —4.6 —.2 
Wak... 55.43 67, 091 4, 171, 833] 62.18 —.6 —l.1 | —5.1 —5.3 
W. Va sect dail 26, 135 745, 785| 28.54 | +.2 —.4| +.4 +8.9 
Wit... -520- 51, 303 2, 515, 072} 49. 02 —.4 +.1)—1.5 +12.7 
, rae 4, 228 235, 533) 55.71 | —.2 —.3 | —2.4 —3.0 


























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 3,958 socipiente under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

. se of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated 


. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1952) 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


























such payments] 
P pe en ee he Percentage change from— 
ber of il 
ro April 1952 May 195 
State recip- he 7 | 
ients Total Aver- Is 
amount age | 
= Amount my Amount 
Total *_....| 97,571 | $4,868, 655 ($49.90 | +0.2 +0.4 | +0.6 +7.6 
Total, 51 
States*_| 97,507 | 4,865,270 | 49.900] +.2 +.3 | +3.5 +10.3 
| en 1, 509 36, 707 | 24.33 | —.3 +.3|—3.1 +63 
Alaska... .... £7 1,830} (4 (4) (D: |. ccceckeousln 
BBBccccctte 712 38,700 | 54.35 | —.8 —.2 |—14.4 —18.4 
rk_......... , 53,913 | 28.68] —.2| +2.5| —5.5 +3.1 
Calif. 2....... 11, 526 940,452 | 81.59} —.1 (°) +3.4 +3.0 
Gitieecede 345 22,1 64.14 | —2.3 —1.3 | —3.4 +6.5 
as 311 22,040 | 70.87 | +.3 +5.2 | +2.6 +9.7 
/ | Se 225 10, 379 | 46.13 | +1.4 +1.7 |+10.8 +155 
eaesote 255 14, 308 | 56.11/—3.8| +4.0] —1.9 +5.9 
Sse 3, 154 134, 057 | 42.50; —.6 +3.3 | —5.1 —5.2 
2, 962 106, 929 | 36.10 | +.3 +.4)4+3.2 +20.1 
107 4,272 | 39.93 | —1.8 —2.1 | —7.0 —Ll 
199 10,908 | 54.81 | +1.5 +1.3 | —2.9 +.7 
3, 981 194,433 | 48.84 | —.5 —.3 | —4.8 —3.8 
1,712 66,943 | 39.10 | —.4 —.2 | —5.9 —4.9 
1, 281 € 78,941 | 61.62) —.5 +2.7 | +1.5 +80 
610 33,711 | 55.26) +.5 —.7 | —7.2 +11 
2, 531 72, 206 | 28.538 | —.1 —8.8 | +2.2 he 
1, 907 88,616 | 46.47 | —.6 +1.3 | +2.4 +84 
592 27,125 | 45.82 | —.3 —.4|—8.8 —87 
467 21,712 | 46.49 | —1.5 —.2)—4.7 +5.0 
1, 658 132, 848 | 80.13 | +.5 +.5 | +6.0 +23.3 
1, 871 100, 627 | 53.78 | +.6 +.7) +.7 +41 
1, 148 71, 496 | 62.28 | —1.5 +1.0; —.2 +94 
2, 821 72,917 | 25.85 | +.2 +.3 | +2.0 +12.7 
3, 244 162, 200 | 50.00 | +3.1 +3.1 |+17.0 +46.2 
29, 56.71 | +.6 +.6 | —2.2 +5.9 
746 46, 159 | 61.88 | —.5 —1.8 | +2.2 +3.8 
87 2,055 | (4) (‘) (*) (‘) ® 
302 t 48.95 | +1.3 +1.2 | —5.0 —8.4 
809 50,610 | 62.56 | +.4 +2.6 | +3.7 +183 
472 18, 369 | 38.92 | —.2 —.1 | —9.6 —6.4 
4, 095 263, 812 | 64.42 0 —.3 |} +2.2 +5.1 
4, 420 152, 677 | 34.54 | +.1 +.4|) —.2 +.1 
112 6, 067 | 54.17 | +1.8 +1.4 | +3.7 +6.8 
3, 755 184, 374 | 49.10 | +.1 —.1'| —2.3 +5.6 
2, 536 130, 834 | 51.509 | —.5 —.4|—4.3 —3.8 
382 25,490 | 66.73 | —.3 —.8 | —4.3 —4.5 
15, 553 770, 531 | 49.54 | +.8 +.6 | +1.6 +27.2 
712 5, 7.31 | +8.5 +7.7 |4+-50.5 +45.5 
184 11,022 | 59.90 | —1.6 —3.4 | +2.8 +13.0 
1, 595 45,194 | 28.33 | —.3 —.2| —1 +3.2 
8, 246 | 39.45 | +2.0 +1.5 | —5.0 —1.9 
2, 784 109, 952 | 39.49 | +.3 +.6 | +1.6 +6.7 
6, 020 225, 846 | 37.52 | +.1 +.3}—1.1 +4 
226 13, 676 | 60.51 | +.4 +1.0 | +7.6 +19.4 
177 7, 756 | 43.82 | —1.7 —.8 | —1:1 +8.3 
ee, | eee Sore ee See oS 
1, 455 45,110 | 31.00} —.7 —.4 4 —1.7 
64, 77 77.95 | +.1 +.4 | —2.2 9 
1,118 37, 523 | 33.56 | +2.4 +1.7 | +4.0 +12.2 
1, 337 73, 269 | 54.80 | +.1 +.3 | —2.6 +88 
5, 53.94) (4) (*) (‘) 1] 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, some 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
walies ~ resent Progra ms administered without Federal participation. All 

ta subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (541 recipients, $45,426 in i 
ments), in Washington (13 recipients, $677 in ba tag in Missouri 
recipients, $47,853 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,254 recipients, $308,351 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for May 1951 were excluded because 
the Btate did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 

{Av e payment not yet on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage e, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

1 Estimated. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1952? 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




























































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
. ‘ April 1952 May 1951 
Number Average per— 
State of pe in— i 
families ; Total 
Total? Children 
omeuns Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
DE hitkdrecnugneavecdencusstel 598, 250 | 2,069,908 | 1,547,317 |$45, 504, 196 $76. 06 $21. 98 (3) —0.5 —6.6 —3.2 
Total, 5&2 States *................ 598,220 | 2,069,799 | 1,547,238 | 45, 502, 993 76. 06 21. 98 (3) —0.5 —6.6 —3.2 
rads decchcnnes eae seeny 18, 293 65, 701 51, 188 645, 233 35. 27 9. 82 —0.2 (3) —2.4 +1.0 
Ajaska....- divendetucronsosugstines 772 2, 478 1, 807 57, 398 74. 35 23. 16 +2.8 +3.0 +9.2 +21.8 
3S ee ie ae 3, 644 13, 530 10, 108 267, 847 73. 50 19. 80 +2.9 +3.1 —11.3 —14.0 
SE edbGaenh dnnninondvdansanas 13, 223 48, 785 37, 208 550, 235 41.61 11. 28 _—3 +1.8 —17.8 —2.3 
ituapanicnnesdatedeners 55, 535 174, 772 131, 644 6, 537, 358 117.72 37.41 —.3 —.8 —2.5 +3.4 
ES ee ee 5, 126 18, 847 14, 264 506, 386 98. 79 26. 87 —.6 —.1 —7.9 —.6 
ih bnecwkuds eoscidabace 4, 664 15, 307 11,144 498, 747 106. 51 32. 45 —.9 —.6 —15.9 —16.9 
bin oodinksnadabeosecon 727 2, 797 2, 143 | 60, 440 83.14 21.61 —.4 +1.3 +2.5 +18.3 
District of Columbia_-............... 1, 997 8, 140 6, 334 | 209, 196 104. 76 25. 70 —.5 +6.1 ‘ —6, 2 +1.3 
Te Cie ba itinctcnnieses caisubinmiiens 17, 572 57, 590 42, 974 834, 594 47. 50 14. 49 +.3 +4.3 —39.3 —42.4 
thse ccvnGendecncscedasccscees! 21, 953 73, 276 56, 166 1, 093, 715 49. 82 14. 93 0 —1 14.7 +23.5 
sdb dibtbindetucccagapebonce 3, 208 11, 910 9, 304 269, 673 84. 06 22. 64 —.8 —l.1 —7.0 —9.5 
SETS SES Serene ee 2, 166 7, 514 5, 541 | 241, 669 111. 57 32. 16 —1.1 —l.1 —11.5 —4.8 
EE Se 22, 831 81, 834 60,772 | 2, 529, 886 110. 81 30. 91 —.5 —.6 —2.4 +9.9 
i nadecauvasitiéboesue a 8, 441 28, 289 20, 946 570, 977 67. 64 20. 18 —.4 —1 —18.3 —16.1 
SS eae eet 5, 416 19, 040 14, 174 > 575, 965 106. 35 30. 25 —.1 +5.7 —3.2 +12.5 
SE pabathihen duttihascseséuctne 4, 249 15, 065 11, 429 389, 683 91.71 25. 87 —9 —2.0 —14.4 —4.6 
ES me sail * 20, 033 70, 886 52, 346 837, 189 41.79 11.81 —1.0 —1.1 —16.2 —6.2 
ah ciniSandintdvcaanwnabe ---| 22, 537 82, 722 61,648 | 1, 443, 802 64. 06 17. 45 +.6 +3.6 —7.8 +19.2 
A SS 4,491 15, 504 11, 297 | 327, 664 72. 96 21.01 —.8 —.9 —1.8 —3.2 
5, 030 19, 496 14, 924 443, 388 88.15 22.74 —.2 +.3 —18.8 —l1.1 
13, 139 43, 350 31,947 | 1,515, 644 115. 35 34. 96 —.3 —1.1 —1.7 +4.0 
25, 357 82, 192 58, 546 | 2, 478, 258 97.73 30.15 (3) +.1 —.4 +6.1 
7 26, 564 20, 252 778, 784 99. 36 29. 32 —.1 —.6 —1.4 +8.3 
10, 630 40, 176 30, 890 279, 103 26. 26 6. 95 +.7 +.7 —.6 +38.5 
21, 922 74, 363 54, 776 1, 148, 935 52. 41 15. 45 —.7 —.5 —8.9 —8.3 
2, 366 8, 263 6, 143 , 243 87.17 24. 96 —1.7 —1.7 —4.3 —3.3 
2, 749 9, 309 6, 247, 866 90. 17 63 —1.8 —1.8 —19.8 —16.3 
30 109 79 1 (*) ®) *) (*) (®) ® 
1, 416 4,911 3, 593 147, 178 103. 94 29. 97 —.2 —1.1 —12.8 —12 
this hindditedniabwhbeodt 5, 187 17, 277 13, 079 524, 099 101. 04 30. 34 +.1 +.1 —1.3 +6.6 
TSS 5, 393 18, 635 14, 369 334, 170 61. 96 17. 93 —.3 —.3 —3.8 _. 
RE Pe a 52, 544 177, 915 127,182 | 5,876, 551 111. $4 33. 03 —.5 —1.6 —3.5 —.4 
ln kntsitealiiiineeenstécnew 4 3 48, 324 y 47.98 Is 2 +.5 +1.3 +5.2 +10.9 
North Dakota............... oF Ber 1, 627 5, 731 4, 332 158, 905 97. 67 27.73 —1.5 —.5 —11.9 —18.4 
Ea eS 13, 323 49, 136 37, 032 965, 094 72. 44 19. 64 —7 —.6 —10.4 —15.3 
thine acdicpengesctomeos 19, 915 66, 977 50,474 | 1,407, 289 70. 66 21.01 —hi —1.1 —9.1 —8.5 
Oregon............. sda dacasitinnds 3, 425 11, 524 &, 650 359, 688 105. 02 31. 21 —1.3 —1.9 —18.3 —19.2 
Pennsylvania.._............ eelkeiiceals 30, 915 113, 631 85,139 | 2, 703, 601 87.45 23.79 —2.5 —4.1 —24.7 —23.1 
FR SSO 24, 951 75, 56 ‘ 226, 737 9. 09 3. 00 +10.3 +10.2 +116.4 +121.6 
Nie ais conctuabooas 3, 330 11, 144 8, 039 322, 315 96.79 28. 92 —hil —.6 —.3 +9.9 
6, 653 24, 714 19, 182 314, 286 47.24 12.72 +.3 —.2 —1.4 +19.8 
2, 609 8, 492 6, 370 187, 098 71.71 22.03 —.5 +.1 —1 +3.6 
20, 379 73, 585 55, 210 993, 622 48. 76 13. 50 —.5 —.6 —13.3 —i1.1 
16, 241 3, 260 47,273 831, 592 51. 20 13. 15 —.3 +1.8 —15.9 —3.6 
2, 882 9, 959 7, 362 3 107. 83 31.20 —1.4 —2.3 —8.6 —6.6 
1, 027 3, 592 2, 772 53. 69 15. 35 +.1 —.5 —.4 —.5 
230 735 dll EE ees ee one es ee py Pe eee 
7, 698 28, 779 21, 898 52. 89 14.15 —1.2 —.5 —9.4 —5.9 
9, 115 30, 344 22, 059 | 963, 477 105. 7 31.75 —.9 —.2 —17.9 —32.0 
SEES a a 16, 985 62, 317 48,218 | 1,017, 224 | 59. 89 16. 32 + (3) | —3.9 —.7 
 icttcnccaksedetniens ERS 8, 557 29, 010 21, 398 961, 135 112. 32 33. 13 (*) —.9 | —5.2 2.0 
Wyoming....._. pee A a SP a ---| 540 1, 946 1, 460 54, 933 101. 73 | 28. 23 —1.6 —1.7 —15.5 —14.2 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italies 5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar- 
represent program administered without Federal participation. All data subject terly. 


to revision. 6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
? Includes as —— the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
determining the amount of assistance. mental payments of $92,707 from general assistance funds were made to 2,971 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. families. 
‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 8 Estimated. 


® Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
's and payments to recipients, by State, May cases, by State, May 1952} 
1952 {Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only easel 
such payments) Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Percentage change Fie 
en ah from April Num- April 1952 May 1951 
Number 1952 in— State ber of in— in— 
State ty) cases Total Aver- 
recipients amount age - _ Ben: 
rr. um- - 
i Average | Number | Amount ber | Amount) “Ser” | Amount 
> 
141, 829 | $6, 565, 030 $46. 29 +2.8 +3.2 Total 2.__|301,000 |$14, 099,000 | $46.78 | —6.8 —6.8 | —15.0} —12,§ 
8,533} 193,200} 22.64 +.2 +. 3, 666 12| —2.6| —2.0 re ) 
168 4, 537 27.01 @) @) 4,154| 47.75 | (@) Q) 3 (a) 
3,707 | 191,026] 51.53 +.5 +.8 56,239 | 44.60) +3.6| +9.7| +45] +192 
140 6, 408 45.77 +6.1 +5.7 28,982 | 13.08) —4.6 —4.5 | —12.3 11,2 
1, 258 73, 989 58. 81 +.8 +8.2 1, 363, 023 63 | —6.0 —5.2| —9.3 —b.4 
1,142 53, 177 46. 56 —.2 +1.1 80,169 | 42.26 | —10.3 | —10.9 | —35.5 —32.0 
42, 200 52. 50 0 —.3 $210,414 | 53.76) —1.5 —3.0) —1.2 +8.6 
2, 887 118, 792 41.15 +4.7 +4.0 29,586 | 39.03 | —12.3 | —14.3 | —23.4 —i14.7 
2,710 140, 381 51.80 +1.7 +2.2 43,742 | 60.58 —.7 +8.0 | —24.9 —17.1 
14, 831 601, 552 40. 56 +.2 +2.0 © 77, SEO Miecesdes ihe 
Maryland_.........- 2, 679 126, 233 47.12 +.1 +.4 50,308 | 17.27) —2.7 —4| 41.7] +79 
Mania... 5, 063 314, 086 62. 04 +11.3 +16.5 93,242 | 53.65) —2.9 —2.6 | —43.5 —40.8 
Michigan ......-.... 1, 042 , 990 57. 57 +6.1 +5.3 5,443 | 35.81 | —6.2 —9.1 | —40.6 —40.0 
se wap wien 865 16, 666 19. 27 +2.9 +3.9 1, 483,934 | 57.95| —6.0 —7.4 | —16.4 —2.8 
is deietaliedhdomanen 11, 430 530, 46.44 +2.1 +2.4 261,300 | 20.47}; —5.1 —9.9) —2.2 4.5 
Montana...........- 1,109 62, 418 56. 28 +.8 +1.5 101,067 | 29.52) —9.3| —13.7 +.7 +44 
New Hampshire - -.. 13 11 @) @) @) 91,977 | 47.19) —7.0| 6.4] —17.0 85 
New Jersey..-.--.--- 1, 514 91, 978 60. 75 +6.6 +6.2 $1,053 | 26.68 | +5.1 +5.4)413.5) +101 
New Mexico. ..-..--- 2, 200 89, 1 40. 51 +3.4 +3.5 265,788 | 39.07 | +4.0 +7.9 | +15.3 +49.9 
New York..-.-..----- 29,995 | 1,830,006 61.01 +1.3 +.1 144,886 | 41.44) —9.1/ —14.0) —1L1 —4 
North Carolina - -- -. 4, 958 137, 839 27.80 +5.8 +6.4 143,066 | 47.40 +.7 +.7 | —26.5 —B.1 
North Dakota__--.-- 633 37, 318 58. 95 0 +1.8 802,368 | 54.36 | —7.6 —3.0 | —26.4| —24.6 
ES SSS 5, 031 224, 054 44. 53 +2.4 +2.3 977,600 | 44.91 | —8.2} —I1.1} +7.8 +12.2 
Oklahoma..........- 2, 556 130, 761 51.16 +6.5 +81.8 277,533 | 48.38 | —14.5| —18.3| —6.2 +2.2 
RE Sey 1,855 128, 69.15 +1.8 +1.0 11,660 | 12.55 +.7 +1.7 7.9 +16.0 
Pennsylvania. .-.... 9, 762 435, 812 44.64 +.9 +.6 292,499 | 31.45; —2.1 —.8 | —19.3 —16.9 
Puerto Rico_......-. 5, 530 48, 162 8.71.) +18.0 +15.4 18,575 | 30.15 | —12.5| —10.5| —4.8 —9.9 
Rhode Island... -.--. 257 16, 819 65.44 +6.6 +9.3 48,362 | 38.41 | —8.2 —4.1 | —11.6 —y 
South Carolina... _-. 4, 486 479 31.76 +4.8 +4.7 *8,670 | 28.90 0 —.6 | —21.1 —8.1 
South Dakota... ... 218 9,174 42.08 +12.4 +14.0 49,001 | 40.00 | —13.3| —15.6| —8.7 —2 
SEES Soa 1, 533 88, 535 57.75 —1.2 —.9 409,419 | 63.01 | —65.0 —6.5 | —23.1 —14.9 
Vermont.........--- 206 8, 750 42. 48 +4.6 +5.9 6,877 | 22.33) —3.4 —6.0|—61.0}| —€04 
Virgin Islands ¢--..-- 20 EBD | ccewcecndlocccocesnn|acccocccse 3, 210,266 | 73.56) —6.8 —6.9 | —23.8 —25.4 
ne eS 3, 101 103, 951 33. 52 +1.8 +2.2 45,085 | 20.88) —7.5 —6.4 | —21.7 —44 
315 337, 552 61. 63 —1.2 —2.4 13,010 | 36.24 | —31.2 | —36.5 | —31.7 —.6 
2, 849 91,.892 32. 25 +12.2 +12.0 769,165 | 39.59) —3.5 —5.7| —8.8 —10.6 
962 60, 758 63. 16 +3.1 +2.3 76, (11) @) | —14.7]) @) —31.4 
467 25, 155 53. 87 —.2 +.6 271,871 | 57.04| —4.3 —7.7 | +7.7 —1.9 
780 | 49.56) —3.9 —6.1 | —24.3 —21.5 
13, 607 7.04 | —13.2 | —12.3 | —66.9 —67.4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program under State plan not yet approved by the Social 7,234 | 58.01} +1.3 —6.9) +46) +111 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 36,108 | 17.13 | —3.6 —3.3 | —36.5 —37.6 
2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 25,687 | 31.60 | —13.8 —4.1 | —16.0 —3 
3 Av payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 30,680 | 12.89) —5.5 —6.1 | +31.5 +32.8 
centage aon , on less than 100 recipients. at | Se Raa anes oa 
‘ Estimated. 69, 55.738 | —7.1| —10.5 | +1.5 1 
a | a: Sea! ees a 
| I Ee RR Meese 
63,709 | 27.93 | —3.4 —2.5 | —33.5 —2.3 
376,316 | 652.96; —9.9 —8.9 | —21.5 —H.9 
90, 25.74 | —3.3 —4.2 | —33.0 —22.7 
281,479 | 54.05 | —10.1 —12.8 | +1.0 +9.1 
6, 46.43 | —17.3 | —15.6 | —11.3 +77 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments andcases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

San cases receiving medical care only. 

cludes 5,532 cases and payments of $160,704 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,166 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,515 cases under program administered by 


Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 


12 Estimated. 
18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 














Social Security in Revwew 


The Fiscal Year 


URING the fiscal year ended 
LD in June 1952, public assistance 

caseloads continued the 
downward trend that began in the 
late spring of 1950. The number of 
persons (5.5 million) on the rolls in 
June 1952 represents a drop of about 
4 percent from June 1951 and about 
10 percent from the peak load in 
1950. Continued high levels of em- 
ployment and the effects of the 1950 
amendments to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance title of the Social 
Security Act are important factors 
in this sustained decline in assist- 
ance caseloads. 

The category of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, estab- 
lished by the 1950 amendments, 
continued to grow steadily during 
the year and offset some of the de- 
crease in the other programs. Many 
of the persons taken on the rolls 
for this relatively new program had 
previously been provided for under 
general assistance, and their transfer 
to the federally aided program ac- 
counts for a large part of the 12.4- 
percent decrease in general assist- 
ance cases. By June 1952, 38 States 
were making payments to 145,344 
recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, 39 percent more 
than the number aided by the 31 
State programs in June 1951. 

The decline in the total assistance 
load resulted primarily from de- 
creases in old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children. The num- 
ber of old-age assistance recipients 
went down every month in the year 
for a total decrease of 3.1 percent. Of 
the 53 States, 45 had fewer aged re- 
cipients in June 1952 than in June 











1951. The decrease has occurred 
despite the continuing increase in 
the number of aged persons in the 
population. As a result, 201 aged in- 
dividuals per 1,000 persons aged 65 
or over in the population were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance in June 
1952, as compared with 214 in June 
1951. These rates represent a sub- 
stantial drop from the peak recipient 
rate of 235 in June 1942. 

The decrease in aid to dependent 
children was larger than that for 
old-age assistance and occurred de- 
spite some increases during the win- 
ter months. In 44 of the 53 States, 
fewer families were receiving aid to 
dependent children in June 1952 
than in the previous June. For the 
country as a whole the caseload 
dropped 6.8 percent. 

National decreases in these two 
programs—and especially in aid to 
dependent children—would have 
been larger but for mounting case- 
loads in Puerto Rico, which first re- 
ceived Federal grants in October 
1950. If Puerto Rico is excluded, the 
drop in old-age assistance is 3.8 
percent and in the number of fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent 
children it is 9.4 percent. The Puerto 
Rican caseloads increased rapidly as 
the agency was able to add to the 
rolls needy families and individuals 
whose applications had been pending 
for some time. Average payments 
to these recipients are extremely 
low. 

There was little change in the 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind. The Missouri caseload went 
up almost one-fifth following the 
liberalization of eligibility require- 
ments. Other States showed rela- 
tively small changes; for the coun- 


try as a whole there was a net 
increase of 400 cases. 

Though fewer persons were being 
aided in June 1952 than in June 
1951, total expenditures were slightly 
higher because many States had 
acted during the year to meet need 
more adequately and to offset the 
increase in the cost of living. A few 
States raised or removed maximums 
on individual payments, some in- 
creased allowances for food and other 
items in the budget, and a number 
were able to raise the percent of 
need met by assistance payments. 
Funds to meet the cost of the higher 
payments were made available in a 
number of States by the decline in 
caseloads and in some States by 
increased income from earmarked 
funds. 

Average payments increased from 
$43.22 to $45.19 in old-age assistance; 
from $73.32 to $75.88 per family (or 
from $21.37 to $21.93 per person) in 
aid to dependent children; from 
$46.77 to $50.13 in aid to the blind; 
from $44.87 to $46.06 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled; 
and from $44.96 to $45.95 per case in 
general assistance. A $10 increase 
in payments to blind recipients in 
Missouri and Pennsylvania accounts 
for the exceptionally large rise in 
the average payment for aid to the 
blind. 

The 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, effective October 1, 
1952, will provide additional Federal 
participation in payments to recipi- 
ents of the special types of public’ 
assistance. The additional Federal 
funds make it possible for the States, 
without increasing their expendi- 
tures from State and local funds, to 
increase payments $5 a month for 


1 








the aged, the blind, and the disabled, 
and $3 a month for each recipient 
of aid to dependent children. Under 
similar legislative changes in 1946 
and 1948, almost all States passed 
the additional Federal funds on to 
recipients through increased pay- 
ments. 


IN OLD-AGE and survivors insurance, 
benefits certified for payment during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 
exceeded $2 billion. Monthly bene- 
fits certified during the 12 months 
totaled $1,976 million, 26 percent 
greater than the amount for the 
preceding fiscal year; lump-sum 
payments were $58 million, an in- 
crease of 28 percent. 

The number of monthly benefits 
in current-payment status increased 
by more than half a million between 
June 1951 and June 1952. At the 
end of June 1952, monthly benefits 
numbered 4.6 million and were be- 
ing paid at a monthly rate of $161.7 
million. A year earlier, 4.0 million 
persons were receiving benefits at a 
monthly rate of $143.7 million. For 
the various types of benefit the in- 
creases in number ranged from 23 
percent for parent’s benefits—a new 
record—to 11 percent for mother’s 
benefits. The over-all increase was 
about half as large as in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951, though 
it was larger than in any fiscal year 
before 1951. 

Almost a million monthly benefits 
were awarded in the fiscal year 
1951-52, about one-third fewer than 
in the preceding year. The entire 
decrease was accounted for by old- 
age and wife’s benefit awards, which 
declined by 45 and 35 percent, re- 
spectively, from the record num- 
bers awarded in the preceding year. 
For all other types of benefit, more 
awards were made in the year ended 
in June 1952 than in any other fiscal 
year; the increases from 1950-51 
ranged from 35 percent for parent’s 
benefits to 2 percent for child’s 
benefits. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
the fiscal year numbered 445,000, 
about 121,000 more than the previous 
record high set in the year ended 
June 30, 1951. About 426,000 de- 
ceased wage earners were repre- 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Aug. 13, 1952] 

















Calen 
Seems June May June dar year 
1952 1952 Ss  . 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
RS en ae 64, 390 62, 778 63, 783 62, 884 
at,» LEE REET EEA ae 62,572 | 61,176 | 61,803 61, 005 oY = 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?__|_.........|...-____.- _\. ) ere ee 35, 164 
Covered by State unemployment insurance *..| 35, 700 35, 700 35, 000 34, 838 32,771 
URSMPNNF OE. 22.02 e-aneeweccecen: cncecescocccee 1, 818 1, 602 1, 980 1, 879 3, 142 
Personat Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) 
cp URS EES Re oh Ea $266. 0 $264.5 $254.3 $254.1 
SS, SO ae 178.8 178.2 171.8 170.1 ae 
Proprietors’ and rental income. -...........-.-.- 52.8 51.7 48.8 50.6 45,2 
Personal interest income and dividends__.......- 21.4 21.5 20.4 20.4 19.5 
4, 6 EERE SEES SER eae 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 
Social insurance and related payments *_____._.- 7.6 7.6 6.9 7.0 6.6 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses. 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.2 2.2 
Miscellaneous income payments ™_____.........- 2.4 2.5 2.9 2.5 4.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands). ...................... 4, 594 4, 57 | a Sen ey 
Amount A> _.. ._.. SERS RSS east, 708 “ ber me $1, 884, 531 | $1, 018, 149 
verage primary benefit. ..............-...----. : 1 ROT. buncccounesedicdadaumaiane 
Awards (in thousands): 
I ide tet hndiarcaavidinenccctes 62 1 1, 336 963 
ae iee rile ia discus a ddinaien nacienwnmiiiedias $1, 956 $2, 187 $3, 311 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands)....................... 959 892 837 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands)... 4, 506 4, 708 4,019 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)................ 856 4, 041 3, 450 41, 599 67, 860 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). ..... 918 918 821 797 1, 305 
Benefits paid (in millions) #............-.......-.. $84 $87 $69 $1, 373 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment.....| $22.59 $22. 40 $20. 69 $21.08 $20.76 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
NEE SEE EET AOR 2, 660 2, 666 3,766 | cascoroosscaiendpensiiiitie 
Aid to dependent children: 
Families. uP Edel 6S 590 598 CS baccencceccdiguiaaiies 
ERS. re 1, 527 1, 547 Je Wht : bec wcenineanach eiomeadn 
Ef LL SES ees 97 98 OF bccccnccscodl stbeadenbin 
| Aid to the permanently and totally disabled._... 145 142 TOW lecuns<councahisigensilaniion 
TE EAL ITE. 293 301 WOO tis ccicoceweslnceeseueas 
Average payments: 
SR SS i ae eR Oe: $45.19 $45.16 Rf CME Dots AR 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ............ 76. 88 76.07 Fe EI ERE 
I a a ha aR 60.13 49.97 DRATT dinvccovecanipiiianaiiaiede 
| Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. _...... 48. 06 46.29 BOT Vincctnunsébidicmeanmdiandl 
BO EEE SE NET 45. 965 46.76 BETS } cnccventnscdusanbinhiinl 

















F 1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for 1952 and for calendar 
year 1951 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personne! in all 
areas. 


5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs, 


sented in these awards; the average 
lump-sum amount per worker repre- 
sented in the awards was $136.50. 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

*§ Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

” Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mill- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

1! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

2 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


ABouT 4.7 MILLION UNEMPLOYED 
workers received at least one bene- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Soctal Security Act Amendments of 1952 


The Eighty-second Congress amended the Social Security Act 
in the closing days of its second session. The fact that this is the 
second time in 2 years that Congress has acted to liberalize the 
old-age and survivors insurance and public assistance programs 
indicates national awareness that these income=-naintenance 
programs should and can be adjusted in line with economic de- 
velopments. The increased insurance benefits further indicate 
recognition of the fact that, with rising wage levels, some lib- 
eralizations can be made in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program without raising tax rates or departing from the self- 


supporting basis of the program. 


ments of 1952 became law on 

July 18, 1952, when President 
Truman affixed his signature to H.R. 
7300. The new social security law 
(Public Law 590, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session) was described 
by the President as an “important 
landmark in the progress of our 
social security system.” 

The amendments affect the old- 
age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions (title II) and the public as- 
sistance provisions (titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV) of the Social Security Act, 
and the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Section 1 of the law gives the short 
title; the other seven sections deal 
with increases in old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits; preser- 
vation of the insurance rights of 
permanently and totally disabled 
individuals; liberalization of the re- 
tirement test; wage credits for mili- 
tary service; technical amendments 
related to old-age and survivors in- 
surance; earned income of recipients 
of aid to the blind; and increase in 
the Federal share in public assist- 
ance payments. 


Tx Social Security Act Amend- 


General Background 


H.R. 7800 was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Doughton, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, on May 12, 1952. Four days 
later the bill was reported favorably 
by the Committee, and it came up 
on the floor of the House for a vote 
on May 19. The bill was brought 
up under suspension of the rules, 





* Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
for Social Security. 


Bulletin, September 1952 


which requires a two-thirds vote for 
passage. The vote was 150 to 140— 
not sufficient to pass the bill. On 
June 17 the bill was brought up 
again and was adopted, with amend- 
ments, by a vote of 361 to 22. 

The bill was reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
with amendments, on June 23; with 
two additional amendments from the 
floor it passed the Senate by a voice 
vote on June 26. 

The conferees from the House of 
Representatives and the Senate met 
on July 3 and 4 and the morning 
of July 5. The Conference Report 
was adopted in both Houses on July 
5, and the bill became law on July 
18. 

The amendments to the insurance 
provisions of the law were changes 
that, in the opinion of the two 
Committees that considered the 
legislation, required “attention this 
year.” The changes “are all with- 
in areas which were intensively 
studied” by both the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Committee on Finance be- 
fore the enactment of the 1950 
amendments.1 Both Committees 
pointed out that the changes in the 
insurance program “will not require 
any amendment of the present con- 
tribution schedule, nor will they 
disturb the self-supporting basis of 
the system.” Both Committees also 
recognized that other amendments to 
the insurance program are necessary, 
but the changes made were “selected 
because of their urgency and be- 


1 For a summary and legislative history 
of the 1950 amendments, see the Bulletin, 
October 1950, pages 3-14. 


by Wixsur J. Conen* 


cause of the widespread agreement 
on their desirability.”2 

The House Committee on Ways 
and Means in its report gave the 
major reason for the legislation. 


The rapid rise in wages and prices 
during the last few years makes 
immediate benefit adjustments im- 
perative. While the money income 
of many groups in the population 
has gone up since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, the benefit rates 
of over 4% million persons now on 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
rolls were determined in the early 
part of 1950, prior to the beginning. 
of the present emergency period. As 
a consequence, retired aged persons 
and widows and orphans are finding 
it very difficult to meet their costs 
of living. 


Adjustment of the program to keep 
its provisions in line with major 
changes in economic conditions is of 
great personal significance to nearly 
all Americans. . . . Unless the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is kept dynamic and is con- 
stantly adjusted to major economic 
developments, many more benefi- 
ciaries will have to turn to public 
assistance to make up the deficiency 
between their income and the mini- 
mum necessary to meet living costs. 


From the beginning of the social 
security program in 1935 it has been 
the intent of Congress to establish 
contributory social insurance, with 
benefits related to individual earn- 
ings, as the foundation of social se- 
curity. . . . To maintain the gains 
which already have been made and 
to prevent more and more people 
from having to turn to the less satis- 
factory assistance program for sup- 
plementation of their insurance 
benefits, it is necessary that bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance be increased. 


Insurance Provisions 


Five sections of the new law 
amend the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. The _ various 


2House Report No. 1944 to accompany 
H. R. 7800, May 16, 1952, page 2, ana senate 
Report No. 1806 to accompany H. R. 7800, 
June 23, 1952, page 1 (82d Cong., 2d sess.}. 








Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative monthly benefits based 
on earnings after 1936, under the old law and under the 1952 amendments 




















. Widow, 
TE Retired “Retired worker widower, Widow and Widow and Widow and 
worker and wife pres, or 1 child 2 children 3 children 
c 
1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 
“oy law law law law law law law law law law law 
r 
00 .00 | $37.50 | $15.00 | $18.80 | $30.00 | $37.60 | $40.00 | ! $45.10 | ! $40.20 | 1 $45.30 
DOO $35.00 5.00 151.20 | 22.50] 26.30] 45.00] 151.20] 148.00] 151.40] 148.00] 151.40 
ee 45.00 | 60.00 | '65.60 | 30.00 | 33.80 60.00 | 165.60 | 164.00 165.80 | 164.20] 165.80 
50. 00 56.30 | 75.00} 84.50) 37.50}. 42.20 75. 00 84.40 | 180.00 | ' 87.30} '80.10 | !87.30 
1 60.00 | 67.50} 90.00 | 101.30} 45.00; 50.70 90.00 | 101.40} 120.00; 135.10 | ! 133.60 | ' 146.50 
68.50 | 77.10 | 102.80 | 115.70} 51.40 | 57.90) 102.80) 115.80] 137.20] 154.50 | ‘150.00 | ' 168.90 
be ~ 2 





























» } Maximum total family benefits permitted by 
jaw. Some benefits ex statutory maximum be- 
enuse of overriding provision that any of the in- 


changes are estimated to increase 
benefit disbursements about $325 mil- 
lion for the calendar year 1953. 


Increases in*Amount of Insur- 
ance Benefit 


Section 2 provides for an in- 
crease in old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits for both present and 
future beneficiaries; it includes a 
new conversion table that, beginning 
September 1952, replaces the table 
in the 1950 amendments. 

For retired persons whose bene- 
fits were computed by use of the 
1950 conversion table (and based on 
total earnings after 1936), benefits 
are raised by $5 or 12% percent, 
whichever is larger. The provisions 
apply generally to old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries now on the rolls. 
The largest monthly amount payable 
to a retired worker is increased by 
$8.60 (to $77.10); the maximum for 
a retired man and his wife is in- 
creased by $12.90 (to $115.70). Table 
1 presents illustrative benefits show- 
ing the effect of the changes. 

For retired persons whose total 
earnings after 1950 are used, bene- 
fits are increased by raising from 
50 to 55 percent the percentage in 
the formula applicable to the first 
$100 of the average monthly wage. 
The remainder of the formula, 15 
percent of the next $200, remains 
unchanged. Accordingly, for average 
wages of $100 and over, the increase 
is $5. This amendment applies gen- 
erally to persons who retire in the 
future. Illustrative benefits showing 
the effects of these changes are 
given in table 2. 

Benefits for wives, widows, chil- 


dividual benefits not a multiple of 10 cents must be 
rounded up to the next multiple of 10 cents. 


dren, and other categories of benefi- 
ciaries are increased proportionately, 
subject to certain provisions limit- 
ing the benefits payable to a single 
family (the provision, for example, 
limiting the family benefit to an 
amount not more than 80 percent of 
the wage earner’s average wage). 

The minimum benefit payable to a 
retired person is raised from $20 
to $25. For a family the maximum 
benefit is now $168.75—a 12%-per- 
cent increase from the former maxi- 
mum of $150. The minimum family 
benefit cannot be reduced by the 
maximum provisions to less than $45 
(again a 12%-percent increase from 
the $40 under the old law). 

Table 3 shows the _ estimated 
average benefits under the new law; 
they are given only for 1952, 1960, 
and 2000, since in general there is 
a smooth trend in the intervening 
periods. Also shown are the esti- 
mated average payments as of Au- 
gust 1952, the last month that the 
1950 law was in effect. 


Preservation of Rights of Dis- 
abled 


Section 3 of the bill as passed 
by the House provided for preserv- 
ing the insurance rights of persons 
who become permanently and totally 
disabled. At present, a worker who 
is permanently and totally disabled 
is penalized in that he may have his 
retirement or his survivor benefits 
sharply reduced because his covered 


8 Various provisions relating to examina- 
tion of the disabled were deleted from the 
bill as it passed the House on June 17, 
1952. See Congressional Record, June 16, 
1952, page 7421 (daily edition). 


earnings under the program have 
necessarily stopped, or the individua} 
or his survivors may be disqualified 
from benefits altogether. Under the 
bill, when the worker died or re. 
tired, his insured status would be 
determined on the basis of his coy- 
ered earnings for the years he was 
not disabled. In figuring his old-age 
benefit and the benefits for his sur. 
vivors, the years in which he was 
incapacitated for work would be ex- 
cluded from the computation of his 
average earnings; hence his total 
earnings would be averaged over 
the years in which he was able to 
work. 

The House bill provided that ap- 
plications for increased benefits 
under this section could be filed on 
April 1, 1953, and increased pay- 
ments would first be made for the 
month of July 1953. The Senate 
struck out this provision. The com- 
promise that was reached by the 
Conference Committee and that is 
now included in the law provides 
that no applications may be ac- 
cepted before July 1, 1953, and that 
the entire section shall cease to be 
effective after June 30, 1953. In other 
words, the provision will not become 
operative unless action is taken by 
the next Congress. 

According to the Conference Re- 
port, it is intended that hearings 
will be held on this entire matter 
early in 1953, when the Committees 
will go into the administrative and 
other provisions. The Report sug- 
gests that this timing will permit 
appropriate steps to be taken for 
the working out of tentative agree- 
ments between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States for the determi- 
nation of disability by State agencies 
as now provided in the law. It is 
also intended to obtain at that time 
the views of interested groups as to 
what methods of obtaining evidence 
of disability should be used, under 
what circumstances and by whom 
determinations should be made, and 
whether or not these provisions or 
any modification thereof should be 
enacted into permanent law.‘ 

The Committee on Ways and 


4House Report No. 2491 to accompany 
H. R. 7800, July 5, 1952, page 9. 
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Means made an exhaustive study of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program and of the administrative 
aspects of disability insurance and 
disability assistance in connection 
with the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The House of 
Representatives at that time ap- 
proved a program that would have 
paid monthly cash benefits to - in- 
sured workers who became perma- 
nently and totally disabled. This 
program was not approved by the 
Senate and was omitted from the 
conference bill that became the So- 
cial Security Act Amendments of 
1950. The present provision is much 
more limited, since it would, if put 
into effect, merely preserve the in- 
surance rights of qualified workers 
who become permanently and totally 
disabled. 

In private insurance and in Gov- 
ernment insurance for veterans, such 
“waiver” provisions with respect to 
insured individuals who become 
totally disabled operate to keep their 
insurance in force, undiminished, 
without any further premium pay- 
ments for the duration of total dis- 
ability. Similarly, under the provi- 
sions of the law, if made operative, 
no further covered earnings would 
be required, in the absence of earn- 
ing capacity, to preserve the status 
a qualified worker had acquired at 
the time he became disabled. 

If the “freeze” provisions become 
operative, by later action of Con- 
gress, the preservation of rights to 
old-age and survivors insurance will 
be afforded only to those disabled 
persons having both substantial and 
recent covered employment. An in- 
dividual will qualify if he has had 


at least 20 quarters of coverage out 
of the 40-quarter calendar period 
ending with the quarter in which his 
period of disability began. In addi- 
tion, for the purpose of testing re- 
cent attachment to the labor force, 
he must have had at least 6 quarters 
of coverage out of the 13-quarter 
period ending with the quarter in 
which the period of his disability 
began. These requirements are in- 
tended to screen out most persons 
employed only intermittently and 
those who have not recently been 
employed. They are more restrictive 
than those for retirement or death 
benefits so that only those workers 
will be eligible whose reason for 
leaving the labor market can be pre- 
sumed to be disability. 

To have his insured status pre- 
served and his benefit amount re- 
main unaffected by the period of 
disability, the worker would have 
to be totally disabled for not less 
than six consecutive calendar 
months, and his physical or mental 
impairment would have to be ex- 
pected to be permanent. 

To be considered permanently 
and totally disabled an individual 
must have been stricken with an ill- 
ness, injury, or other physical or 
mental impairment that can be ex- 
pected to be permanent. The im- 
pairment must be medically deter- 
minable, and it must preclude the 
disabled person from performing 
any substantially gainful work. 

An individual would also be dis- 
abled, by definition, if he is blind 
within the meaning of that term 
as used in the law. Persons who do 
not meet the statutory definition, but 
who nevertheless have a severe vis- 


Table '2.—9!d-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative monthly benefits based 
on earnings after 1959, under the old law and under the 1952 amendments 



























































Retired Retired worker | Widow and Widow and Widow and 
Aver- worker and wife Aged widow 1 child 2 children 3 children 
age Lie 
monthly} | 
wage Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 
law law law law law law law | law law | law law law 
pee ee aan | 
$80_...| $25.00] $27.50] $37. 50 $41.30) $18.80) $20.70) $37. 60| $41. a 1 $40. 00) 1 $45. 10) ! $40. 20 hy 00 
10...) 50.00) 55.00 75.00} 180.00) 37.50) 41.30) = 00! 1 80. 00) 180.00) ' 80.00) ' 80.10) 180.10 
10...) 57.50} 62.50} 86.30) 93.80) 43.20) 46.90 $6.40) 93.80} 115. 20) ! 120. 00) ! 120. 00] ! 120. 00 
M.....| 65.00} 70.00 97.50) 105. 00) 48.80) 52.50 105. 00} 130.20} 140. 10} ' 150.00) ' 160. 20 
M0...) 72.50} 77.50) 108.80) 116.30) 54.40) 58. 20 108.89 116.40} 144.80} 155. 20} ! 150. 10) ' 168. 90 
M....| 80.00) 85.00} 120.00) 127. w 60.00} 63.80) 120. bs 127. 0} 1 150. 10) ' 168. 90) ' 150. 30) ' 168. 90 
‘Maximum total family benefits permitted by dividual benefits not a multiple of 10 cents must be 


lw. Some benefits ex statutory maximum be- 
cause of overriding provision that any of the in- 
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rounded up to the next multiple of 10 cents. 


Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance: Estimated average pone 
benefit payments and 
lump-sum death ge 
the old law and under the 1952 
amendments 











Under 1952 
Under amendments 
old law 
Type of benefit . ih Ronde 
u - 
1952 tS 1960 | 2000 
1952 
Old-a fe Leesa $42 $48 | $59 $57 
TS RE a 44 50 62 66 
Fouts eae 33 38 46 44 
po. Lae 23 26 32 35 
Widow’s !_.... 36 40 46 52 
Parent’s 2_.....-- 37 41 46 51 
Mother’s__._. 33 36 43 48 
Child’s ®......... 27 30 39 42 
Lump-sum death 
payment 4_.... 150 170} 185 180 

















1 Excludes persons eligible for old-age benefits; in- 
cludes husband’s or widower’s benefits. 

2 Excludes persons eligible for old-age, widow’s, 
and widower’s benefits. 

3 Includes child’s benefits both for child survivor 
beneficiaries and for children of old-age beneficiaries. 
hk ‘ Average amount per d pay 

sdified by the 


¥ Source: Actuarial Cost Estimates 
and Survivors Insurance System as 
Social Security Act Amendments of 968 Mabie 3), 
House Ways and Means Corsanition Print, July 21, 
1952. B . 

ual handicap, would be in the same 
position as all other disabled per- 
sons; they could qualify for a period 
of disability under the general defi- 
nition of disability if unable to 
engage in any substantially gainful 
activity by reason of their impair- 
ment. 

The first month in which disabled 
persons could file an application for 
a disability determination, 
section becomes effective, would be 
July 1953. Retired workers on the 
old-age and survivors insurance rolls 
who establish a “period of disabil- 
ity” could receive increased retire- 
ment benefits beginning with the 
month of July 1953. Persons who 
were permanently and totally dis- 
abled as early as the fourth quarter 
of 1941 could establish a period of 
disability (if otherwise qualified) 
provided they were continuously 
disabled and filed an application for 
determination of disability on or 
after July 1, 1953, and before Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. The survivors of workers 
who died after having qualified for 
a period of disability would also re- 
ceive increased benefits. 

The law provides that determina- 
tion as to whether or not an in- 
dividual is permanently and totally 
disabled, as defined in the law, and 


if the 








the beginning date of his disability 
would be made by a State agency 
pursuant to agreements with the 
Federal Security Administrator. The 
State agencies administering or su- 
pervising the administration of the 
approved State plan for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, or 
the State agencies administering the 
approved plan under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, or the State 
agencies administering the State’s 
workmen’s compensation law are 
specified as the State agencies that 
could be utilized for the purpose of 
making such determinations. 

The Administrator would be au- 
thorized to reverse a determination 
by a State agency that an individual 
is disabled or to determine that his 
disability began on a later date than 
that determined by the State agency. 
He would not be authorized, how- 
ever, to reverse a determination by 
a State agency that a person is not 
disabled, nor would he be author- 
ized to make a determination that 
such disability began on a day earlier 
than that determined by such State 
agency. 

The Administrator would be au- 
thorized to pay the entire cost to 
the State of carrying out the agree- 
ment, if the State is willing to enter 
into such agreement. If the State is 
not willing to enter into an agree- 
ment, the Administrator would have 
no authority to act directly to make 
determinations. Therefore, persons 
residing in a State where no agree- 
ment exists could not have any de- 
termination made by an agency of 
that State. 


Wage Credits for Military 
Service 


Section 5(a) of the amendments 
provides old-age and survivors in- 
surance wage credits of $160 for 
each month of service in the active 
military or naval service of the 
United States from July 25, 1947, 
through December 31, 1953. With 
but one exception, which was made 
to simplify administration, these 
credits will be provided on the same 
basis as the credits provided under 
section 217(a) of the 1950 law for 
World War II service. The excep- 
tion is the provision making it un- 


. 


necessary for the Federal Security 
Administrator to ascertain whether 
another benefit has been determined 
to be payable by a Federal agency, 
other than the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, on the basis of the same 
service when the denial of the wage 
credits would make a difference of 
not more than 50 cents in the pri- 
mary insurance amount of the serv- 
icemen. 

The new credits will apply to 

monthly benefits for months after 
August 1952 and to lump-sum death 
payments when death occurs after 
August 1952. The new credits—like 
those for World War II service— 
may not be counted towards old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
if a periodic benefit based in whole 
or in part on the same military 
service is determined to be payable 
by another Federal agency (other 
than the Veterans Administration). 
The cost of the credits will continue 
to be borne by the trust fund, as 
in the case of the World War II 
provisions. The conference commit- 
tee rejected the provision included 
in the House version of the bill that 
would have authorized appropria- 
tions from the General Treasury to 
meet the additional costs of the wage 
credits. 
_ Section 5 also extends the time 
normally permitted for claiming re- 
imbursement for burial expenses if 
a serviceman dies abroad between 
June 25, 1950, and December 31, 
1953, and his body is returned to the 
United States for burial or reburial. 
Reimbursement may be claimed 
within 2 years of the date of burial 
or reburial rather than within 2 
years of the date of death, as pre- 
viously required. 

It is expected that Congress will 
give further consideration to pro- 
posals for covering military service 
under the insurance program before 
section 5 terminates at the end of 
1953. 


Liberalization in Retirement 
Test f 


The retireme testis liberalized 
by section 4. eneficiary may now 
earn as much as $75 a month in 
covered employment and still re- 
ceive his benefit. Under the old law 


he could earn only $50 a month. The 
increase is effective for earnings 
from wages for the month of Sep- 
tember 1952; for earnings in sgelf- 
employment it is effective for the 
first taxable year that ends after 
August 1952 (the calendar year 1952 
for practically all self-employed 
persons). 


Technical Amendments 


Section 6 makes five technical 
changes that are designed to correct 
certain inequities and simplify ad- 
ministration. Included is an amend- 
ment to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, increasing minimum benefits 
and liberalizing the retirement test 
under the railroad retirement pro- 
gram, so that the present coordina- 
tion of benefits under that program 
and oid-age and survivors insurance 
may be maintained. 

Recomputation of insurance bene- 
fits for certain individuals aged 75 
and over.—Under this provision, an 
individual will, on application, have 
his benefit recomputed by the new 
formula if (1) in or before the 
menth of filing such application he 
attained age 75, (2) he is entitled 
to an old-age insurance benefit that 
was computed and could have been 
computed only under the conversion 
table, and (3) he has at least 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950 and 
before the quarter in which he filed 
application for such recomputation. 
The change gives these individuals 
an opportunity, not previously avail- 
able, to have their benefits computed 
by the benefit formula rather than 
by the conversion table if this al- 
ternative results in a larger primary 
insurance amount. 

Recomputation of insurance bene- 
fits for certain self-employed in- 
dividuals in case of death or entitle- 
ment in 1952.—Under the old law 
an individual’s self-employment in- 
come for the taxable year ending 
in or after the month in which he 
became entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits or died, whichever first 
occurred, could not be taken into 
account in a computation of his 
average monthly wage. In comput- 
ing an individual’s average monthly 
wage a minimum divisor of 18 is 
required. As a result, a person who, 
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for example, becomes entitled or 
dies in 1952 could in the computa- 
tion of his average monthly wage 
have at most only 1 year of self- 
employment income divided by 18. 
The average monthly wage and pri- 
mary insurance amount would thus 
be lowered. 

The new provision applies to any 
person who becomes entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit in 1952 
and whose self-employment income 
for the taxable year in which he 
became entitled was not used in the 
initial computation of his average 
monthly wage. Such an individual 
may have his benefit recomputed 
if he files an application for recom- 
putation after the close of such tax- 
able year. The self-employment in- 
come during the taxable year in 
which the individual became entitled 
can be counted when the benefit is 
recomputed. Any increase in the 
amount of the benefit resulting from 
the recomputation will be paid retro- 
actively to the first month of entitle- 
ment. 

Similarly, if an individual, on the 
basis of whose wages and self-em- 
ployment income survivor benefits 
are payable, dies in 1952 and if he 
had self-employment income in the 
taxable year that ended with his 
death, the primary insurance amount 
will be recomputed on application 
by his survivor to include the self- 
employment income derived by him 
during the taxable year ending with 
his death. No such recomputation 
would be made, however, if the 
person, on the basis of whose wages 
and self-employment income bene- 
fits are payable to his survivors, be- 
came entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits before 1952. Any increase 
resulting from a recomputation 
under this provision would be paid 
retroactively to the first month of 
entitlement to survivor benefits. The 
recomputation would not affect the 
amount of the lump-sum death pay- 
ment. 

Use of lag wages in initial compu- 
tation in case of death or entitlement 
in 1952——This change makes it pos- 
sible to use in the initial computa- 
tion of benefits the wages paid in 
the 6 months before the quarter in 
1952 in which death or entitlement 
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occurred. Without this amendment, 
the Social Security Administration 
would have had to make two sepa- 
rate computations of benefits for a 
larger number of individuals, al- 
though in most cases the information 
needed for the later computation is 
available at the time the first is 
made. The amendment relieves this 
administrative burden. It also per- 
mits use of the wages in the 6 
months preceding the quarter in 
1952 in which a beneficiary filed an 
application for a recomputation based 
on earnings after entitlement. 
Maintenance of existing relation- 
ship between the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system and the rail- 
road retirement system.—The exist- 
ing relationship between the two 
programs is maintained by (1) in- 
creasing from $50 to $75 the amount 
that survivor beneficiaries may earn 
in employment covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance and still re- 
ceive benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act;5 (2) specifying that 
the new old-age and survivors in- 
surance military service wage credits 
provided under the amendments are 
creditable under the railroad pro- 
gram on the same basis as the wage 
credits provided under earlier legis- 
lation for World War II service; and 
(3) providing that the coordination 
provisions in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act apply to the Social Se- 
curity Act as amended by the 1952 
legislation. One effect of the latter 
provision is to ensure that the new 
increases in old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits will be considered 
in determining both the amount of 
the social security minigaum guar- 
antee of the railroad program and 
the amount of the reductions in rail- 
road annuities in dual benefit cases. 
Simplification of computation of 
benefits for dependents and survi- 
vors.—This amendment permits ben- 
efits for most dependents and sur- 
vivors on the rolls in August 1952 to 
be increased on the basis of their 
existing benefit, without reference to 
the original record showing the 
existing primary insurance amount. 


5 For the benefit provisions and legisla- 
tive history of the Railroad Retirement 
Act amendments of 1951, see the Bulletin, 
February 1952, pages 7-12. 


Administrative time and money will * 


be saved by this amendment, and 
payment of the increased benefits 
will be expedited. No substantial 
differences in the benefit amounts 
will result. 


Actuarial Effect of Insurance 
Amendments 


Congress, in enacting the 1950 
amendments, was of the belief that 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program should be on a completely 
self-supporting basis. Therefore a 
tax schedule was developed that 
would, according to a reasonable 
estimate, achieve this result. 

The schedule was determined to 
be roughly equivalent to the level- 
premium cost under the intermedi- 
ate estimate for the 1950 amendments 
when they were enacted and, ac- 
cording to available actuarial cost 
analyses, continues to be so for the 
amended law according to current 
estimates. Table 4 gives an estimate 
of the level-premium cost of the 
insurance system, tracing the in- 
crease in cost according to the major 
types of changes adopted. 

Neither the House nor the Senate 
Committee recommended in 1950 
that the system be financed by a 
high, level tax rate from 1951 on 
but rather recommended an increas- 
ing schedule, which—of necessity— 
will ultimately have to rise higher 
than the level-premium rate. None- 
theless, this graded-tax schedule will 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance: Estimated level - premium 
costs as percent of payroll, by speci- 
fied changeinlaw , 








Level-premium 
Item cost (percent 
of payroll) 
Cost of benefits under old law, 
using 2}4-percent interest 
TOG: c.ccecsescdnenendined 15.35 
Effect of 1952 changes_......... +.50 
Increased benefits............ +.40 
Liberalized retirement test... +.07 
Military service credits. ....-. +.03 
Cost of benefits under 1952 
amendments.-.............. 5.85 








1 Estimates made in 1950, using 2-percent interest 
rate, 6.05 ee using 24-percent interest rate, 
5. 85 percent. 

Source: Actuarial Cost Estimates the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance System as Modified 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1952 ( 6), 
House Ways and Means Committee Print, July 21, 
1952. 
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produce a considerable excess of in- 
come over outgo for many years so 
that a sizable trust fund will be built 
up. This fund will not, however, be 
as large as would arise under a 
level-premium tax rate. The fund 
will be invested in Government se- 
curities, and the resulting interest 
income will help to bear part of the 
increased benefit costs of the future. 

As will be seen from table 4, the 
level-premium cost under the 1950 
law—taking into account 2%4-per- 
cent interest—is about 5 1/3 percent 
of payroll. This is approximately 0.7 
percent of payroll lower than the 
cost was estimated to be on a 2- 
percent interest basis when the pro- 
gram was revised in 1950, partly 
because of the higher assumed in- 
terest rate and partly because of the 
rise in the earnings level that has 
occurred in the past 3 or 4 years. 
(Higher earnings result in lower 
annual costs as a percent of payroll 
because of the weighted nature of 
the benefit formula.) 

Under the new law the level-pre- 
mium cost of the system is increased 
to 5.85 percent of payroll, using a 
2%4-percent interest rate. This is still 
about 0.20 percent of payroll lower 
than the cost (on an intermediate- 
cost basis) of the 1950 act according 


gressional consideration of the 1950 
legislation, when a 2-percent in- 
terest rate was used. 


Public Assistance 


Two sections of the law relate 
to public assistance. One corrects a 
deficiency in the 1950 amendment 
relating to the $50 earned-income 
exemption in aid to the blind; the 
other increases the rate of Federal 
participation in all public assist- 
ance programs. 


Aid to the}Blind 


In 1950 the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act relating to State 
plans for aid to the blind were 
amended so that such plans (a) could 
provide for disregarding up to $50 
of earned income of needy blind in- 
dividuals in determining their need, 
and (b) had to provide for disre- 
garding the first $50 of such income 
after June 30, 1952, if the plans were 
to continue to be approved. This 
income was to be disregarded, how- 
ever, only in determining the need 
for aid to the blind of the person 
who earned it. When this earned in- 
come was available to another per- 
son claiming or receiving assistance 
under aid to the blind or any of the 
other assistance programs approved 


to the estimates made during con-# under the Social Security Act, it was 


considered a resource in determin- 
ing the other individual’s need for 
assistance. With this provision, full 
effect could not be given to the 
special consideration that Congress 
felt the blind deserved and that was 
its purpose in enacting the 1950 
amendments. 

To remedy this deficiency in the 
law, the 1952 amendments permit 
the States, effective July 1, 1952, to 
also disregard the earned income of 
the recipient of aid to the blind in 
determining the need of any other 
individual under the same or any of 
the other State assistance plans ap- 
proved under the Social Security 
Act. Since this requirement does not 
become mandatory until July 1, 1954, 
the State legislatures have ample 
time to make any necessary changes 
in the State laws governing Federal- 
State public assistance. 


Additional Federal Funds 


Section 8 provides for additional 
Federal funds to the States for pub- 
lic assistance to needy aged, blind, 
and disabled persons and to depend- 
ent children. This section was added 
on the floor of the Senate by Sena- 
tor McFarland and adopted by a 
voice vote. Its objective is to make 
it possible for the States, without 
providing additional State or local 


Table 5.—Public assistance: Federal participation in assistance payments under the old law and under the 


1952 amendments 





Maximum amounts of individual 
monthly payments subject to | 


Federal participation 


Federal share of expenditures within specified maximums 





51 States ! | 
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Program 51 States ! 
oe Puerto Rico anamabiingias gad Puerto Rico 
e and the | and the 
1952 Virgin Virgin 
Old law | amend- Islands ? Old law j 1952 amendments Islands # 
ments } 
ESS SR AL AR TEI $50 $55 $30 3/4 of first $20 of State’s aver- | 4/5 of first $25 of State’s aver 1/2 
| age monthly payment plus age monthly payment plus 
1/2 the balance 1/2 the balance 
BE EE Se ee PRD PERLE 50 55 30 | 3/4 of first $20 of State’s aver- | 4/5 of first $25 of State’s aver- 1/2 
age monthly payment plus age monthly payment plus 
1/2 the balance 1/2 the balance 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_.-- 50 55 30 | 3/4 of first $20 of State’s aver- | 4/5 of first $25 of State’s aver- 1/2 
age monthly payment plus age monthly payment plus 
1/2 the balance 1/2 the balance 
Aid to dependent children: 
One adult in each family___.................-- 27 Sk hE ss. lide cccublidhifacsbosculiahetéichysbubabobtedbeeds-asanannannn 
RPE a a ee 27 30 TY Oa ae Pe eae aa ee SE 
Fach additional child_.....................-.- 18 21 oy DEAS at EE IY RS SEA BREMEN 
EE ieee Ss nt Basa 5do sath p entine nll sedboonacel ecncancnsafseiussaoumepoe 3/4 of first $12 of State’s aver- | 4/5 of first $15 of State’s aver- 1/2 
age monthly payment plus age monthly payment plus 
1/2 the balance 1/2 the balance 














! 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
2 The 1952 amendments made no change in the provisions for Puerto Rico and 


Virgin Islands. Maximum payments in fiscal year—$4,250,000 for Puerto Rico 
and $160,000 for Virgin Islands. 
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funds, to increase public assistance 


payments $5 a month for each aged, 


plind, and disabled person, and $3 
a month for each recipient of aid 
to dependent children. Table 5 com- 
pares the new provisions with those 
formerly in effect. The increased 
Federal funds are made available 
for a 2-year period—from October 
1952 through September 1954, when 
the provision will be terminated un- 
less it is extended or modified by 
Congress.® 

The maximum Federal share in 
the assistance payment for an aged, 
blind, or disabled person is increased 
from $30 to $35 a month. Before 
the 1952 amendments the Federal 
Government’s $30 share represented 
60 percent of a $50 payment to an 
individual; the $35 payable under 
the amendments represents 64 per- 
cent of a $55 payment. The increases, 
including those for aid to dependent 
children, are shown in table 5. 

This section is estimated (on the 
basis of March 1952 caseloads and 
average payments) to cost an addi- 
tional $242 million a year to the 
Federal Government if all States 
pass on the full amount to the re- 
cipients on the rolls. There is no 
requirement that the States must 
pass on these amounts. The estimated 
cost of the amendment for the vari- 
ous programs is shown in table 6. 

The public assistance amendments 
do not provide for an automatic in- 
crease of $5 a month or any other 
specific amount in the assistance 
payment to an individual recipient. 
Whether recipients will get increased 
payments as a result of the new 
provisions and how much they will 
get depend on what the States do 
under their own laws and policies 
for administering the programs. 
States have leeway in deciding 
whether the additional Federal funds 





$Mr. Mills, in submitting the Conference 
Report to the House of Representatives, 
Said: “A Senate provision requiring that 
the States pass on the increase in Federal 
funds was deleted. It does not appear 
hecessary since the provision only applies 
for 2 years and in my opinion ‘t will not 
be extended if the States do not pass on 
the increases.” Congressional Record, July 
5, 1952, page 9735 (daily edition). 
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shall be used to give assistance to 
more people, give higher payments 
to those persons who are already 
on the rolls, or save State and local 
money. A State may use the addi- 
tional Federal money to do any one 
of these things or a combination of 
them. 


Table 6.—Public assistance: Esti- 
mated additional annual cost to 
Federal Government of 1952 amend- 
ments 


{In millions; based on March 1952 caseloads] 


























States with per 
capita income 
Program Total . 
Above Below 
national | national 
average '| average ? 
Total_..........| 3 $242.7 $118.4 $124.3 
Old-age assistance. . 159. 0 76.6 82.4 
Aid to the blind___- 5.8 3.1 2.7 
Aid to dependent 
children .......... 70.4 34.7 35.7 
Aid to the perma- 
nently and totally 
disabled.........- | 37.5 4.0 3.5 
| 
1 24 States. 
2 27 States. 
3’ Excludes estimates for 19 States that did not 
have plans for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in March 1952. 


Public assistance expenditures in 
March 1952 were running at an an- 
nual rate of about $2% billion, of 
which $1% billion came from Fed- 
eral funds and about $1 billion from 
State and local sources. If the en- 
tire amount of the additional Fed- 
eral funds made available by the 
McFarland amendment is passed on 
by the States, the total Federal ex- 
penditures are estimated to reach 
about $1% billion a year. Assuming 
that State and local funds remain 
the same, the total expenditures for 
public assistance will be running at 
an annual rate of $2% billion. The 
old-age assistance rolls, however, 
have been declining. Moreover, the 
increased insurance benefits may 
make it possible to make some 
further reductions in expenditures 
for both old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. On balance, 
it would appear that total expendi- 
tures for public assistance, when all 
the new amendments are fully in 
effect, will still be running at a rate 
of $2% to $2% billion a year. 


Provisions Deleted in 
Conference 


Certain provisions were deleted 
from H.R. 7800 by the conference 
committee. Section 6 of the House 
bill would have extended the op- 
tion of State governments to enter 
into agreements with the Federal 
Government so that these agree- 
ments could also cover members of 
retirement systems (including uni- 
versities and public housing agencies 
but specifically excluding policemen, 
firemen, and elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers) if, of the 
members of the retirement system 
voting, two-thirds elect to be cov- 
ered. This section would also have 
extended to January 1, 1955," the 
time within which the coverage of 
State and local government em- 
ployees may be made retroactive to 
January 1, 1951, and would have 
permitted Wisconsin to extend old- 
age and survivors insurance cover- 
age to persons under a retirement 
system (excluding policemen, fire- 
men, and elementary and secondary 
school teachers) without requiring a 
vote by members of the system. 
The Conference Report stated that 
the deletion of these provisions did 
not “imply that they [the conferees] 
do not favor the inclusion of similar 
provisions in the law; it is the in- 
tent of the conferees that the entire 
matter of the extension of Federal 
coverage to employees already cov- 
ered by State and local retirement 
systems will be explored thoroughly 
early in 1953, when the disability 
provisions are to be reexamined.” 

The other amendments that were 
dropped would (1) have made addi- 
tional Federal funds for public as- 
sistance available to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands; (2) have re- 
quired the States to pass on the ad- 
ditional Federal funds for public as- 
sistance to recipients; and (3) have 
permitted States to exempt for 1 
year, in determining old-age assist- 
ance payments, income up to $50 
earned in agriculture and nursing. 


7H. R. 6291 approved by the President 
on June 28, 1952, as Public Law 420 (82d 
Cong., 2d sess.) extends this time limit 
1 year—to January 1, 1954. 











Notes and Brief Reports 


Income-Maintenance 
Programs for the Aged, 
United States and Great 
Britain 


Estimates of future social security 
costs in the United States vary, de- 
pending upon assumptions made with 
respect to birth and death rates 
and economic conditions. One fea- 
ture all estimates share is the large 
increase to be expected in the cost 
of income-maintenance programs for 
the aged. 

This growing burden is a phe- 
nomenon common to all industrial 
countries, reflecting among other 
things the increase in the relative 
number of the aged in the popula- 
tion, the drop in employment among 
older workers as agriculture has be- 
come relatively less important in the 
economy, and the breakdown in tra- 
ditional patterns of income mainte- 
nance in old age. The rate at which 
these changes are taking place dif- 
fers from country to country. They 
seem to be more accelerated in the 
older industrial nations but are also 
evident in countries in which the 
shift from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial economy is of more recent 
origin. 

It is illuminating in this connec- 
tion to compare the relative size 
and current cost of public programs 
for income maintenance in old age 
in Great Britain and the United 
States. 


Proportion of Aged Population 
Receiving Payments 


An outstanding difference between 
the two countries is the far greater 
proportion of aged persons now re- 
ceiving payments from public pro- 
grams in Great Britain. 

In March 1950, the most recent 
month for which fairly complete 
data are available, 71 out of every 
100 persons in Great Britain of pen- 
sionable age (women aged 60 and 
over, and men aged 65 and over) 
were receiving either pensions or 
assistance. The corresponding pro- 
portion in the continental United 
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States (men and women aged 65 and 
over) receiving old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits, benefits un- 
der the special systems for railroad 
and government workers, or old-age 
assistance was 42 percent in June 
1950, before enactment of the 1950 
Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, and 48 percent in December 
1951 (table 1). 

Another difference worth noting is 
the higher proportion of persons 
in Great Britain receiving payments 
made on a social insurance basis. 
In that country, 9 out of 10 recipi- 
ents of pensions or assistance in 
March 1950 were receiving benefits 
based on employment. In the United 
States, social insurance beneficiaries 
comprised approximately half the 
combined total of beneficiaries and 
assistance recipients in June 1950. 
By December 1951, largely as a re- 
sult of the amendments, the pro- 
portion had risen to 63 percent 
(table 1). 

The purpose of public assistance 
may be said to be roughly the same 
in the two countries—to meet in- 
dividual need as defined in law and 
regulation—but more frequently in 
Great Britain than in the United 
States this objective is expressed as 
a direct supplementation of the in- 
surance benefit. In March 1950 half 
the aged assistance recipients in 
Great Britain were social insurance 
beneficiaries requiring supplemen- 
tary allowances. In the United States, 
aged beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance receiving assist- 
ance supplementation comprised 10 
percent of the old-age assistance 
load in September 1950 and 15 per- 
cent in February 1952. Data for se- 
lected intervals in 1948-50 in Great 
Britain and in 1948-52 in the United 
States indicate that the benefit-sup- 
plementation function of public as- 
sistance appears to be increasing in 
both countries, suggesting that 
whether the benefit is a flat amount, 
as in Great Britain, or a varying 
amount related to average earnings, 
it does not by itself meet all the 
needs of all beneficiaries, particu- 
larly in a period of rising prices. 


Supplementation cases represented 
at least 13 percent of all insurance 
beneficiaries in Great Britain ang 
10 percent in the United States in 
both June 1950 and December 195}, 
This is an understatement of the ex- 
tent of supplementation in Great 


Table 1.—Aged persons who were re- 
ceiving payments under social in- 
surance and public assistance pro- 
grams, num and as cent of 
aged population, Great Britain and 
the United States, 1950 and 195] 


























creat | ee 
rea ta’ 
Type of recipient | Britain, _ 
or beneficiary March 31, 
1950 June 30, | Dee, 31, 
1950 1951 
Number (in thousands) 
Total in aged 
population !_. 6, 678 12, 345 12, 975 
Total receiving 
payments....| %4,773 35,173 3 6, 195 
Under insurance 
rograms....... 4, 245 2, 670 3, 925 
Under assistance 
Pp’ Oi anal 41,083 2, 783 670 
supphanentiae in- 2 
surance benefit. 555 280 400 
Assistance only... 528 2, 503 2,270 
As percent of aged population 
Total receiving 
payments... 71 42 48 
Under insurance 
programs..... 64 22 30 
Under assistance 
programs..... 16 23 21 
Supplementing in- 
surance benefit. 8 2 3 
Assistance only... 8 20 17 








PB ' Men aged 65 and over in Great Britain and in 
the United States; women aged 60 and over in 
Great Britain and 65 and over in the United States. 

1 Represents persons receiving retirement pen- 


sions and contributory old-age pensions under the | 


National Insurance Act, noncontributory old-age 
pensions, national assistance, and payments under 
the special superannuation schemes for teachers and 
government employees. Excludes aged persons re 
ceiving payments under benefit program for vet- 
erans. 

3 Represents persons aged 65 and over receiving 
payments under old-age and survivors insurance; 
the railroad retirement program; Federal, State, and 
local government retirement programs; and old-age 
assistance. Excludes persons receiving payments 
under benefit programs for veterans. 


4 Persons receiving noncontributory old-age pen- 


sions and cases receiving national assistance, Ad- 
justed for duplication. 

Sources:- Population data for Great Britain from 
Monthly Digest of Statistics (London), July 1951, p. 
1; for the United States, estimated from unpu 
lished data, Bureau of the Census. 

Data on payments in Great Britain from Second 
Report of the Ministry of National Insurance Sy the 
Period 5th July 1949 to Sist Dec. 1950, Cmd. 8412, 
Nov. 1951, p. 60; Report of the National Assistance 
Board for the Year Ended 8ist Dec. 1950, Cmd. 8276, 
June 1951, pp. 6, 33, 36; Civil Estimates for the Year 
Ending 8ist March 1951, Class VIII; Education 1900- 
1960, The Report of the Ministry of Education and the 
Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales 
jor the Year 1950, Cmd. 8244, June 1951, p. 217; Edw 
cation in Scotland in 1950, A Report of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, Cmd. 8200, 1951, p. 95. Data 
are partly estimated. 


Data on payments in the United States from Te | 


ports of administrative agencies, partly estimated. 


Social Security 
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Britain since assistance allowances 
are normally paid on the basis of 
the household, rather than the in- 
dividual. Two retirement pensions, 
put only one supplementary assist- 
ance allowance, may be received by 
an aged married couple. If half the 
555,000 supplementary assistance 
cases shown in table 1 consisted of 
couples and both husband and wife 
were receiving retirement pensions, 
the proportion of insurance benefi- 
ciaries getting supplementation could 
have been as high as 20 percent. 

That Great Britain had a larger 
proportion of aged persons receiving 
payments under public programs is 
attributable in part to the greater 
maturity of the principal British 
social insurance program and its 
universal coverage. These factors 
account, also, for the circumstance 
that insurance beneficiaries out- 
numbered persons receiving assist- 
ance only approximately 8 to 1 in 
Great Britain in 1950 but less than 
2to 1 in the United States at the end 
of 1951. 

The main British contributory 
system for the aged became effective 
in 1926; contributions under Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance in 
the United States were first col- 
lected in 1937. More aged British 
than American workers have had 
opportunities to meet the qualifying 
conditions for benefits. 

The British system covers the en- 
tire working population. Even be- 
fore 1948, when major changes were 
made in the whole structure of 
social security, the contributory 
system covered all manual workers 
and all nonmanual workers earning 
less than {420 a year except those 
protected by special systems. The 
broadened coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance under the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act still leaves about 14 percent of 
the paid civilian labor force in the 
United States without systematic 
public protection against income loss 
in old age; before January 1951 this 
tatio was approximately 30 percent. 

Another factor seems to be the 
higher retirement rate in Great Brit- 
ain, where retired workers bulk 
larger in the aged population than 
they do in the United States. This is 
a function to some extent of the 
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higher median age of Great Britain’s 
older people. Persons aged 65-69, 
who account in both countries for 
more than half of all workers past 
age 65, comprised 37.5 percent of the 
total population aged 65 and over in 
Great Britain in 1950 but 41 per- 
cent of the same age classes in the 
United States in that year. More than 
differences in age distribution ap- 
pear to be involved, however, since 
age for age, older persons still at 
work seem to be relatively more 
numerous in the United States than 
in Great Britain. Inasmuch as un- 
employment is at an even lower rate 
in Great Britain, the difference can- 
not be accounted for by differences 
in work opportunities. Neither can 
it be explained by the exempt-earn- 
ings provision in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program in the 
United States, since such exemptions 
were relatively more generous in 
relation to benefit amounts in the 
British system, which provides, in 
addition, for the termination of the 
work clause at age 70 (65 for 
women) rather than at age 75 and 
permits benefit increments for years 
in employment beyond pensionable 
age. 

Part of the explanation may lie in 
the more frequent opportunities in 
the United States for self-employ- 
ment, in which retirement can be 
postponed longer than in wage or 
salary employment. In May 1950 ap- 
proximately 8 percent of British em- 
ployment for pay or profit was self- 
employment; in the United States, 
19 percent was self-employment. 
These ratios are somewhat higher, 
of course, among the aged. It was 
44 percent among United States 
workers aged 65 and over? and 32 
percent among British workers aged 
60-75.2 The higher retirement rate 
in Great Britain may be related also 
to differences between the two coun- 
tries in employer policies in this re- 
spect, a factor difficult to assess for 
lack of information. Of some influ- 


1 Ratio for Great Britain estimated from 
data in Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 
1950, page 233; June 1951, page 224. Ratio 
for the United States from the Bureau of 
the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force: May 1950, table 7. 

2Bureau of the Census, 
estimate. 

8 Basil William Amulree, Adding Life to 
Years, London, 1951, page 83. 
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ence, doubtless, must be the fact that 
more British workers have the op- 
portunity to qualify for 4 retire- 
ment pension, because of the greater 
maturity and universal coverage of 
the British program and the popu- 
lation’s longer experience with going 
on the benefit rolls at pensionable 
age.* 


Relation of Benefits to Earnings 

Related, possibly, to the higher 
retirement rate in Great Britain is 
the closer relation of average bene- 
fit to earnings. The flat 26s. benefit 
received by retired workers in April 
1950 was 21 percent of average 
weekly earnings of 123s. 4d. in 
manufacturing in that month5® In 
October 1951 the benefit to persons 
then of pensionable age was in- 
creased to 30s. Average wages in 
manufacturing in the meanwhile 
had increased to 139s. 10d.6¢ The 
ratio was again 21 percent. 

The average monthly benefit re- 
ceived by a retired worker under 
old-age and survivors insurance in 
April 1950 was $26.22, or—on a 
weekly basis—11 percent of average 
earnings of $56.93 of factory produc- 
tion workers that month.? On the 
scale being used here, in other 
words, the average American bene- 
fit was about half the British bene- 
fit. In October 1951, following en- 
actment of the 1950 admendments, 
monthly old-age benefits averaged 
$42.19, or 15 percent of average 
earnings in manufacturing, which 
were then $65.21 a week.® , 

Similar differences may be ob- 

4Retirement trends in relation to the 
operation of the insurance system are 
discussed in the Second Report of the 
Ministry of National Insurance, November 
1951, Cmd. 8412, pages 16-20, and National 
Insurance Act, 1946: First Interim Report 
by the Government Actuary, February 1951, 
House of Commons Paper 103, pages 22-25. 

5 Ministry of Labour Gazette, September 
1950, page 296. Data on earnings in manu- 
facturing are used because they are the 
most comparable for the two countries. 

6 Ibid., March 1952, page 82. 

7 Monthly Labor Review, July 1950, page 
164. 

8Ibid., January 1952, page 95 Workers 
earning these amounts would probably 
qualify for higher retirement benefits than 
those shown; the data given are intended 
to measure differences between Great 
Britain and the United States in the earn- 
ings-benefit relationship and not to show 
the benefit a worker with given average 
earnings would draw. 


il 








served when the basis of comparison 
is the benefit income of an aged 
couple consisting of a retired worker 
and his eligible wife. In April 1950 
the relation of the couple’s benefit 
to average factory earnings was 34 
percent in Great Britain and 17 
percent in the United States. In 
October 1951 these ratios were 37 
percent and 25 percent, respectively. 


Relative Costs 


Per capita expenditures for bene- 
fits and assistance to the aged in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 were slightly 
higher in Great Britain than in the 
United States on an international 
currency exchange basis. Per person 
of all ages in the civilian population, 
Great Britain spent £6 16s. 2d., or 
$19.07 (£=$2.80). The United States 
spent $17.06 per person in the civil- 
ian population in that year and 
$21.52 in 1950-51. Comparable data 
for the later year for Great Britain 
are not available. 

Per capita expenditures do not, 
however, provide an adequate basis 
for international comparisons, since 
international exchange rates do not 
refiect differences in purchasing 
power and since, more importantly, 
expenditures for a given program, 
even on a per capita basis, possess 
significance only in relation to the 
total amount of money available for 
spending by the economy as a whole 
or by government. 

A more satisfactory comparison of 
cost burdens may be obtained by 
measuring differences in the pro- 
portion of national income devoted 
to old-age benefits and assistance. 
On this basis, Great Britain spent 
relatively two and one-half times as 
much in 1949-50 as did the United 
States. In that year, expenditures for 
money payments to older persons 
absorbed 2.9 percent of Great Brit- 
ain’s national income of 11.5 bil- 
lion. The corresponding proportion 
for the United States was 1.2 percent 
of a national income of $219.2 bil- 
lion; in 1950-51 the national income 
increased to $262.4 billion, but ex- 
penditures for benefits and assist- 
ance to the aged rose roughly in 
proportion, leaving the 1.2-percent 
ratio unchanged. 

Comparisons may also be made on 
the basis of payments to the aged as 
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Table 2.—Estimated expenditures for 
benefits and assistance to aged per- 
sons ' under public programs, Great 
Britain, 1949-50, and the United 
States, 1949-50 and 1950-51 














{In millions] 
United States * 
Programs for the Fo terd 
aged 50 2 
1949-50? | 1949-5@ 4 | 1950-51 4 
Tete ii £329.1 | $2,541.3 | $3, 242.2 
Insurance programs 272.4 | 1,103.3 1, 769. 6 
General program 5 248.9 548.0 1, 164.9 
Other programs *. 23.5 555.3 604.7 
Assistance pro- 
grams 7.:....... 56.7 | 1,438.0 1, 472.6 














1 Men aged 65 and over in Great Britain and in 
the United States; women aged 60 and over in Great 
Britain and 65 and over in the United States. 

2 Fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 

3 Includes expenditures for payments to persons 
in Territories, possessions, and foreign countries. 

* Fiscal year ended June 30. 

5In Great Britain, retirement pensions under the 
National Insurance Act; in the United States, old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

¢In Great Britain, government employee super- 
annuation and teacher superannuation; in the 
United States, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local government employee retirement. 

7In Great Britain, noncontributory old-age pen- 
sions and national assistance; in the United States, 
old-age assistance. 


Sources: See table 1. 


a percent of government expendi- 
tures for all purposes and as a per- 
cent of government expenditures for 
all income-maintenance programs. 
In 1949-50, benefits and assistance 
to aged persons in Great Britain ac- 
counted for 8 percent of the £4,118 
million spent by the National Gov- 
ernment, local authorities, and the 
national insurance funds. Benefits— 
including expenditures from social 
insurance trust funds—and assist- 
ance to the aged in the United States 
in the same year represented 3.9 
percent of a total outlay of $65.1 
billion by Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

A similar relationship is apparent 
when the basis of comparison is ex- 
penditures for all public income- 
maintenance programs—that is, all 
social insurance and related pro- 
grams, including age and disability 
payments to veterans and their sur- 
vivors, public assistance, and, in 
Great Britain, the family allowance 
program. Such programs, including 
administration, cost £655 million in 
Great Britain in 1949-50 and $9,249 
million in the United States.° Bene- 
fit and assistance payments to the 
aged represented 50 percent of the 


9See the Bulletin, July 1952, page 15. 


British total and 27 percent of the 
total in the United States. 

Whether taken as. a percent of 
national income, of all government 
expenditures, or of government ex- 
penditures for income-maintenance 
programs, payments to the aged in 
Great Britain in 1949-50 were from 
two to two and one-half times those 
in the United States. Factors under- 
lying the differences include the 
relatively larger number of aged 
persons in Great Britain and the 
larger proportion of the aged popu- 
lation receiving insurance benefits or 
assistance, the termination of the 
work clause at age 70 (65 for 
women), the availability of bene- 
fits to women aged 60-64, and the 
smaller per capita national income. 

Persons in the pensionable ages in 
Great Britain (women aged 60 and 
over, and men aged 65 and over) 
constituted 14 percent of the total 
population in 1950, as compared with 
the 8 percent that persons aged 65 
and over represented of the total 
population in the United States, 
When the comparison is confined to 
persons aged 65 and over, the per- 
centages are 11 and 8, respectively. 

Almost half of all British women 
aged 60-64 were receiving retirement 
benefits in March 1950. In the United 
States, women in this age class are, 
with a few minor exceptions, eligi- 
ble neither for retirement benefits 
nor for old-age assistance. 

Great Britain’s per capita national 
income in the calendar year 1950 
was £23619 or $661. The United 
States, with a per capita national 
income in that year of $1,580" 
would have spent less of its national 
income on public programs for the 
aged even if as large a proportion of 
the older population had been re- 
ceiving benefits or assistance, as- 
suming, that is, no change in average 
payment. 

Brief reference may be made to 
the fiscal structure of the programs 
in the two countries. The major 
American system, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, is supported by 


10 Preliminary National Income and Ex- 
penditure Estimates 1948 to 1951, Cmd. 8486, 
March 1952, page 4. 

11 National Income, 1951 edition (Supple- 
ment to Survey of Current Business), page 
148. 
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equal contributions of employees 
and employers, and since Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, by the contributions 
of self-employed covered workers. 
The contribution schedule under the 
1950 amendments is designed to 
make the program self-supporting. 
The unified British insurance system, 
by contrast, provides for a tripartite 
sharing of costs among Government, 
insured persons, and employers. 
Under the rates in effect in 1949-50, 
insured persons were the source of 
about 41 percent of the contributions 
paid into the National Insurance 
Fund, employers about 34 percent, 
and the Government about 25 per- 
cent. Since the British system is on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, and no major 
changes are contemplated in the con- 
tribution schedules of insured per- 
sons and employers, increases in cost 
in the future are expected to be met 
by raising the Government contri- 
bution. According to the Govern- 
ment Actuary’s’ estimates,12 the 
Government is expected to meet 
about five-eighths of the cost of re- 
tirement pensions in 1968 and about 
three-fourths in 1978. 

The division of cost among in- 
sured persons, employers, and gov- 
ernment looks somewhat different, 
however, when insurance and assist- 
ance programs are combined, and 
when account is taken of the sepa- 
rate insurance programs for railroad 
and government workers in the 
United States and of government 
workers in Great Britain. 

If expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance are considered as a govern- 
ment contribution, 33 percent of the 
income of public programs for the 
aged in the United States in 1949-50 
was contributed by employees, 41 
percent by employers, and 25 per- 
cent by government. Included in 
employers’ contributions are those 
made by Federal, State, and local 
governments to the retirement sys- 
tems for government workers and 
members of the Armed Forces. In 
1950-51, 37 percent of the funds 
came from employees, 42 percent 
from employers, and 21 percent from 
government. 

2 National Insurance Bill, 1946, Report 
by the Government Actuary on the Finan- 


cial Provisions of the Bill, Cmd. 6730, Jan- 
Wary 1946, pages 12, 16. 
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The corresponding percentages in 
Great Britain in 1949-50 were 36 
percent from insured persons, 31 
percent from employers, and 33 
percent from Government. The Gov- 
ernment contribution was relatively 
larger than that of the United States, 
but most of it took the form of a 
direct subsidy of the insurance sys- 
tem; in the United States the gov- 
ernment contribution was confined 
to public assistance. 


Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Aid 
to the Blind Recipients with Earn- 
ings in September 1950. (Public 
Assistance Report No. 19.) Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, June 1952. 
49 pp. Processed. 

Statistical data, based on an inquiry 
conducted in 47 States, giving the 
number of recipients, their charac- 
teristics, and the amount of their 
assistance payments. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
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served when the basis of comparison 
is the benefit income of an aged 
couple consisting of a retired worker 
and his eligible wife. In April 1950 
the relation of the couple’s benefit 
to average factory earnings was 34 
percent in Great Britain and 17 
percent in the United States. In 
October 1951 these ratios were 37 
percent and 25 percent, respectively. 


Relative Costs 


Per capita expenditures for bene- 
fits and assistance to the aged in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 were slightly 
higher in Great Britain than in the 
United States on an international 
currency exchange basis. Per person 
of all ages in the civilian population, 
Great Britain spent {6 16s. 2d., or 
$19.07 (£=$2.80). The United States 
spent $17.06 per person in the civil- 
ian population in that year and 
$21.52 in 1950-51. Comparable data 
for the later year for Great Britain 
are not available. 

Per capita expenditures do not, 
however, provide an adequate basis 
for international comparisons, since 
international exchange rates do not 
reflect differences in purchasing 
power and since, more importantly, 
expenditures for a given program, 
even on a per capita basis, possess 
significance only in relation to the 
total amount of money available for 
spending by the economy as a whole 
or by government. 

A more satisfactory comparison of 
cost burdens may be obtained by 
measuring differences in the pro- 
portion of national income devoted 
to old-age benefits and assistance. 
On this basis, Great Britain spent 
relatively two and one-half times as 
much in 1949-50 as did the United 
States. In that year, expenditures for 
money payments to older persons 
absorbed 2.9 percent of Great Brit- 
ain’s national income of {11.5 bil- 
lion. The corresponding proportion 
for the United States was 1.2 percent 
of a national income of $219.2 bil- 
lion; in 1950-51 the national income 
increased to $262.4 billion, but ex- 
penditures for benefits and assist- 
ance to the aged rose roughly in 
proportion, leaving the 1.2-percent 
ratio unchanged. 

Comparisons may also be made on 
the basis of payments to the aged as 
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Table 2.—Estimated expenditures for 
benefits and assistance to aged per- 
sons ' under public programs, Great 
Britain, 1949-50, and the United 
States, 1949-50 and 1950-51 














{In millions} 
United States 3 
Programs for the seest, 
aged 949-50 3 
1 1949-5@ 4 | 1950-51 4 
Tetek ici. £329.1 | $2,541.3 | $3, 242.2 
Insurance programs 272.4} 1,103.3 1, 769. 6 
General program 248.9 548.0 1, 164.9 
Other programs *. 23.5 555.3 604.7 
Assistance pro- 
grams 7_:....... 56.7 1, 438.0 1, 472.6 














1 Men aged 65 and over in Great Britain and in 
the Uni States; women aged 60 and over in Great 
Britain and 65 and over in the United States. 

2 Fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 

3 Includes expenditures for payments to persons 
in Territories, possessions, and foreign countries. 

4 Fiscal year ended June 30. 

5 In Great Britain, retirement pensions under the 
National Insurance Act; in the United States, old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

*In Great Britain, government employee super- 
annuation and teacher superannuation; in the 
United States, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local government employee retirement. 

7In Great Britain, noncontributory old-age pen- 
sions and national assistance; in the United States, 
old-age assistance. 


Sources: See table 1. 


a percent of government expendi- 
tures for all purposes and as a per- 
cent of government expenditures for 
all income-maintenance programs. 
In 1949-50, benefits and assistance 
to aged persons in Great Britain ac- 
counted for 8 percent of the £4,118 
million spent by the National Gov- 
ernment, local authorities, and the 
national insurance funds. Benefits— 
including expenditures from social 
insurance trust funds—and assist- 
ance to the aged in the United States 
in the same year represented 3.9 
percent of a total outlay of $65.1 
billion by Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

A similar relationship is apparent 
when the basis of comparison is ex- 
penditures for all public income- 
maintenance programs—that is, all 
social insurance and related pro- 
grams, including age and disability 
payments to veterans and their sur- 
vivors, public assistance, and, in 
Great Britain, the family allowance 
program. Such programs, including 
administration, cost £655 million in 
Great Britain in 1949-50 and $9,249 
million in the United States.? Bene- 
fit and assistance payments to the 
aged represented 50 percent of the 


9See the Bulletin, July 1952, page 15. 


British total and 27 percent of the 
total in the United States. 

Whether taken as a percent of 
national income, of all government 
expenditures, or of government ex- 
penditures for income-maintenance 
programs, payments to the aged in 
Great Britain in 1949-50 were from 
two to two and one-half times those 
in the United States. Factors under- 
lying the differences include the 
relatively larger number of aged 
persons in Great Britain and the 
larger proportion of the aged popu- 
lation receiving insurance benefits or 
assistance, the termination of the 
work clause at age 70 (65 for 
women), the availability of bene- 
fits to women aged 60-64, and the 
smaller per capita national income. 

Persons in the pensionable ages in 
Great Britain (women aged 60 and 
over, and men aged 65 and over) 
constituted 14 percent of the total 
population in 1950, as compared with 
the 8 percent that persons aged 65 
and over represented of the total 
population in the United States. 
When the comparison is confined to 
persons aged 65 and over, the per- 
centages are 11 and 8, respectively. 

Almost half of all British women 
aged 60-64 were receiving retirement 
benefits in March 1950. In the United 
States, women in this age class are, 
with a few minor exceptions, eligi- 
ble neither for retirement benefits 
nor for old-age assistance. 

Great Britain’s per capita national 
income in the calendar year 1950 
was £23619 or $661. The United 
States, with a per capita national 
income in that year of $1,580" 
would have spent less of its national 
income on public programs for the 
aged even if as large a proportion of 
the older population had been re- 
ceiving benefits or assistance, as- 
suming, that is, no change in average 
payment. 

Brief reference may be made to 
the fiscal structure of the programs 
in the two countries. The major 
American system, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, is supported by 


10 Preliminary National Income and Ex- 
penditure Estimates 1948 to 1951, Cmd. 8486, 
March 1952, page 4. 

11 National Income, 1951 edition (Supple- 
ment to Survey of Current Business), page 
148. 
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equal contributions of employees 
and employers, and since Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, by the contributions 
of self-employed covered workers. 
The contribution schedule under the 
1950 amendments is designed to 
make the program self-supporting. 
The unified British insurance system, 
py contrast, provides for a tripartite 
sharing of costs among Government, 
insured persons, and employers. 
Under the rates in effect in 1949-50, 
insured persons were the source of 
about 41 percent of the contributions 
paid into the National Insurance 
Fund, employers about 34 percent, 
and the Government about 25 per- 
cent. Since the British system is on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, and no major 
changes are contemplated in the con- 
tribution schedules of insured per- 
sons and employers, increases in cost 
in the future are expected to be met 
by raising the Government contri- 
bution. According to the Govern- 
ment Actuary’s estimates,12 the 
Government is expected to meet 
about five-eighths of the cost of re- 
tirement pensions in 1968 and about 
three-fourths in 1978. 

The division of cost among in- 
sured persons, employers, and gov- 
ernment looks somewhat different, 
however, when insurance and assist- 
ance programs are combined, and 
when account is taken of the sepa- 
rate insurance programs for railroad 
and government workers in the 
United States and of government 
workers in Great Britain. 

If expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance are considered as a govern- 
ment contribution, 33 percent of the 
income of public programs for the 
aged in the United States in 1949-50 
was contributed by employees, 41 
percent by employers, and 25 per- 
cent by government. Included in 
employers’ contributions are those 
made by Federal, State, and local 
governments to the retirement sys- 
tems for government workers and 
members of the Armed Forces. In 
1950-51, 37 percent of the funds 
came from employees, 42 percent 
from employers, and 21 percent from 
government. 

12 National Insurance Bill, 1946, Report 
by the Government Actuary on the Finan- 


cial Provisions of the Bill, Cmd. 6730, Jan- 
Uary 1946, pages 12, 16. 
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The corresponding percentages in 
Great Britain in 1949-50 were 36 
percent from insured persons, 31 
percent from employers, and 33 
percent from Government. The Gov- 
ernment contribution was relatively 
larger than that of the United States, 
but most of it took the form of a 
direct subsidy of the insurance sys- 
tem; in the United States the gov- 
ernment contribution was confined 
to public assistance. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 9, 1952] 



































































































































Unemployment insurances 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
Monthly retirement and Temporary 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits disability 
benefits * Rail- 
Year and Service- | road 
month Total ’ 
Monthly Lump-sum ? Rall- | state Read. Unem- 
Rail- Civil road la a 4 - | ploy- 
Social road | Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| ‘#WS jaa ment 
‘rity Retire- foes ——_ Social | Bil | Serv. | vVeter- Social Lee I ae Act !? | an 
Act = mis- | tration * Secn- Retire-| -_, Ae — Other § Insur- Act 
—_ Act + | MENt | mis- | tration*| Act hw 
| 4 | sion ? - 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 | | | 
FEES SSC ee Pee eee 2, 748. . 261.1 165. 4 2, 373. 6} 1, 285. i 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0 10. 7| 32. 3} 22.3 821.4 1.2) 168 
. | 2 aR 2,798.5} 262.0} 166.2} 2,374.9] 1,300.4] 147.5| 30.8] 1,013.5) 30.1 6} 29.0 23.9 747.8 1.2) 19.5 
A SS ES SS ae 2, 858. i 262. 9 167. 6 2,378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1 31.6) 1,016.1 36.7 11.2) 28. 0} 30.7 801.0 1.1 24.6 
September.__...|.......-._- 2,896.7/ 263.3) 168.4) 2, 381. 2} 1, 335. 8| 148.9} 32.3, 1,016.2} 32.8 8.7| 26.8] 28.6 757.8 8] 7 
aS PARES 2,932.9} 263.9] 169.2} 2,385.5) 1,357.9) 150.6] 33.2} 1,018.6,  37.0| 10.6] 27.6) 32.9 712. 8 5] 22 
November--....}_....-.---- 2, 960. 6) 264.7; 170.2) 2,388.7) 1,371.6, 151.0) 33.9) 1,019.4 30.5 9.0} 26.6; 31.5 749. 3} .7]| 30.9 
December.......|........... 2, 993. 9 171.0} 2,391.0} 1,385.1) 149.7) 34.5) 1,020.3) 27.8 8.3) 27.2) 28.9 797.3 71 8L6 
| 
1952 : | | 
ESTEE Sa sean 3, 030. 6) $1.0 171.7 2, 392.6) 1,402.7) 149.7 35.4) 1,028.7 39.3 8.8; 27.6) 38.3) 1,185.2 9) 483 
i ellie 3, 056. 2 308. 1 172.5 2, 393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2) 1,031.3 38.8 8.6) 28.7) 28. 6) 1, 146.4 8 43 
a Re eae 3, 076. 9} 324.4; 173.3 2, 398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4 37. 2| 1, 029. ‘| 40.0 11.1 33. 1| 28. 3} 1,112.8 6) 410 
' SESE Se 3, 094. 4) 336. 2 173.9; 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3; 38.2) 1,036.4 40. 2 13.2} 32.1 27. 4| 992. 6) 4| 356 
RSs LES 3,104.8} 343.2} 174.8 2,412.2) 1,469.8] 153.2) 39.1) 1,040.4) —37.7/ 12.2) 29.9) 23.8} (18.4 3| 56 
ne a Te, eRe 3, 109. ‘| 343. ®) 175.6) 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39. 8) 1, 042. 0 35.9 ll 6 931. 7 24. ‘| 918. | 3} 31.6 
Amount of benefits 
Sa ae: $1, 188, 702 $21, o74| $114, 166| $62,019; $317,851) $7,784) $1, asl Suasce- $105, 696 $11, 736! $12, 2671 SEE. ae $518, 700! oneeoenl $15, 961 
AR acaemg? 1, 085, 488 55,141) 119, 912| 64, 933 320, 561; 25,454; 1, 559/....___| 111, 799] 13,328; 13, 943).......)........ OM, SB) . kcissacd 14, 587 
ER 1, 130, 721 80,305; 122,806) 68,115 325, 265) 41,7 , 603) enelgset: | 111,103) 15,088; 14,342).......}........ ee 6, 268 
(et he 921,465, 97,257) 125,795] 72,961| 331,350) 57,763) 1, 704|__...__ |} 116,133} 17,830} 17,255] $2, 857)........ i), ee 917 
te oad BS 1, 118, 798 119, 009} 129,707) 77,193) 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765) Sa entitl | 144,302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)........ 62, 385 #, 215 
eee aS 2, 065, 566 157,391, 137,140) 83, 874 697, 830} 104,231} 1, 772)....... 254, 238} 26,135) 23,431) 4,660)........ 445, 866 126, 2,359 
badcctepbines 5, 149, 761 230, 285; 149,188) 94, 585) 1, 268, 984) 130,139) 1,817|......- 333,640) 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761)....._- 1,094, 850) 1, 743, 718} 39,917 
AER And 4, 700, 827 299, 830) 177,053) 106, 876} 1,676,029} 153, 109) 19, 283)_....-.- 382, 515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542) 30,401 
RTT a 4, 510, 041 366, 887] 208, 642! 132, 852) 1,711, 182) 176, 736) 36,011 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843 793, 265 510, 167| 28, 500 
| Seep yaet 5, 694,080) 454, 483) 240, 893) 158, 973) 1, 692, 215) 201, 369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066) 30, 103) 1, 737, 279 430, 194/| 103, 596 
ie ee ee 5, 357, 432 718, 47, | 254,240) 175, 787| 1, 732, 208) 299, 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
| SET Va 5, 641, 957) 1,361,046) 268,733) 196, 529) 1, 647, "7 523, 485; 49, 527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) 81,435) 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234; 20,217 
1951 | 
Sees 448, 150 103, 545} = 21, 462} 16, 296 136, 336] 40,164) 3,775) 1,151 43,179) 4,501 2,984; 2,880 1, 999 68, 780 106 92 
ec taaTR, talinadtedi 447, 534 105,140; 21,522) 16,411 136, 877| 40,580; 3,796) 1,193 43, 325 4, 121 2,688} 2, 861 2, 023 65, 91 114 966 
August_......... 461, 753 107,018; 21,588! 16, 656 136, 230) 41,101) 3,816) 1,217 43, 608, 5,018 3,030} 2,891 2, 808 75, 131 97| 1,54 
September. -..... 446, 740 108, 246; 21, 615 16, 622 135,173! 41,669) 3, 842! 1, 248 43, 075 4, 468 2,514, 2,455) 2,563 62, 049) 68) 1,18 
October......... 461, 013 109, 493; 21,660) 16, 880 137, 523; 42,332} 3,886) 1,288) 44,940 5, 041 8,146] 2, 862 3, 082 67, 449) 55} 1,87 
November. ...-- 464, 127 110,473; 24,441) 16,877 136, 590) 42, 741) 5,158) 1,372) 43,930 4, 164 2,428) 2,654 2, 866 68, 607) 52) 1,774 
December-.....- 468, nied 111,646) 24, 774| 16, 955 136, 062} 43,145) 5,123) 1,318 45, 617 3, 810 1,870; 2,609 2, 701 70, 624) 50} 1,04 
1952 | 
January_......-- 522,902; 113,046) 25, 662| 17,124! 137, 587| 43,674) 5,296} 1,384! 45,266) 5,431| 2,681/ 2,885) 3,387| 116, 469 84] 2,976 
511,274; 114,004 26, 683} 7, 287| 136, 561) 44,168) 5,404) 1,414; 44, 573) 5,305} 2,700) 2,792) 2,447 105, 023 66) 2,87 
512,830, 114,703} 27,400) 17,380} 137,533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461! 45,519) 5,456) 3, 132) 3, 233] 2602| 101, 564! 56| 2,580 
507, 643) 115, 262} 27,875) 17,533) 138,037) 45,184) 5,571) 1,501 45,281; 5,431) 3,576) 3, 373] 2, 432) 94, 385) 45) 2,157 
500, 466) 115, 582} 28,102) 17, 662) 138,250} 45,647; 5,669) 1,525 45, 708 5, 122 3,196, 3,180 2, 204) 86, 958) 33} 1,68 
497,420) 115,666) 28,478) 17, _ 136, = 46,073) .5,727) 1,550) 46, 985 4, 898) 3, 048! 93, 258/ 2, 218) 83, 511) 29) 2,168 
| | | | } | | } | | 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- * First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 2 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- © New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and unde 


mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning the railroad program, July 1947. 


December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- totals. 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
_ June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 

sions shown as survivor benefits. ; 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 13 Estimated. 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


mated. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 


Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-yeat 


© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 


4 Payments; amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Ad, 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readj 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be 


7 Number of decedents cn whose account lump-sum P ents were made. ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service C 
® Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and data, which are adjusted monthly. 
veterans’ programs. Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 











1941-52 
{In thousands] 
| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
| 
! 
2 e 
Period Federal Federal — ay State Federal Eeaeet t 
insurance civil-service ona mele unemployment unemployment “Seas 
contributions ! contributions ? employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions ® 
Fiseal year: 
En ee | $895, 619 $190, 498 $170, 012 $1, 093, 900 $119, 944 $84, 
EE ee ee 1, 130, 495 334, 278 208, 795 1, 217, 737 158, 361 102, 710 
i intosseascJeantcaseconhstae’ 1, 292, 122 445, 951 267, 065 1, 353, 272 179, 909 121, 518 
i iindedesihdahscnauciecsanihaln | 1, 309, 919 486, 719 285, 038 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
i tcrewicnecditeeduesscabdine hie 1, 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179, 930 129, 126 
i itmbpcccebentgbbensccecehapmp iin 1, 459, 492 481, 448 380, 057 1, 001, 504 184, 823 141, 750 
nts. 2<edeshddeungeconnecooubhbioh 1, 616, 162 482, 585 557, 061 1, 007, 087 207, 919 145, 148 
inicnsdsehsgehtocccasacscacheh ann 1, 690, 296 553, 461 563, 833 988, 965 222, 850 9, 816 
i inidicudestedsigocccessceephe tae 2, 106, 388 662, 262 550, 172 1, 094, 406 226, 306 18, 855 
i icicasdeadadisiacesscespeeh anh 3, 120, 404 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
incssreqsbptdhkenccccecapa, ttn 3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
1951 
iinacontdndiitghtanscsuneduphhaon 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3, 311 6, 036 
i iintnakedeshadheneccouvcsudonnbens 174, 524 29, 7 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 
Ch ccencdunghegittocensccoduge ties 516, 259 29, 604 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
PE ccccungnccdiscanassndschbhdhs 259, 448 8 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 093 
ities titdtnessecucutebbionl 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3,018 1, 884 
bb bbidudccmiggimaccccascubebelil 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
i iniadsticdiccnanasncepohesuee 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 
y 
i chtandiced ied ccmeadicnehinied 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 
PT tccecdbesaviennoocccesedagntege 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
SE ccccabeshneishatacsnckasebate 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 , 350 5, 749 
ae Dl ittnbrhntannnibancesesdagakeee 252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 153 
Te os cenwadotuba 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
ERE EEE eee eee Cee 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 a 1, 5, 889 























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
y old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes 
made in trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


covered b 
January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


1 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in | month for 


the entire fiscal year. 


§ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


eposits 
Act. 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 23, 1952. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers orp disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $32.4 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Fed 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


jon from employees, and contributions 
Government. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

fit check under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 
Their benefits, totaling $991.8 mil- 
lion, were in compensation for 47.1 
million weeks of unemployment, 
and they drew benefits for an 
average of 10.4 weeks. Benefits in 
the previous year had compensated 
for nearly 43.8 million weeks of 
unemployment, and the average du- 
ration of benefits had been 11.9 
weeks. Higher base-period earnings 
in the fiscal year 1951-52 and a rise, 
in many States, in the maximum 
weekly benefit amount raised the 
average weekly benefit for total un- 
employment from $20.63 to $22.03. 
Rights to benefits were exhausted by 
901,000 beneficiaries—15 percent 
fewer than in 1950-51. 

About 11.6 million initial claims 
were filed during the year—an in- 
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crease of 17 percent from the num- 
ber in the preceding year. The 
number of weeks of unemployment 
claimed, which represent continuing 
unemployment, also increased, but 
proportionately the rise to 55.9 mil- 
lion was less sharp—7 percent. 

Many of the claims filed in June 
reflected lay-offs resulting from the 
secondary effects of the labor dis- 
pute in the steel industry, although 
seasonal factors were also important. 
Initial claims rose 7.6 percent from 
the May total to 959,400; this was 
the first June increase since the 
close of World War II. Weeks of un- 
employment claimed, following the 
pattern of the two preceding years, 
declined, but the drop of 4.3 percent 
to 4.5 million was less sharp than in 
those years. 


Civil-Service Retirement 


About 200,000 retired Government 
workers and survivors of deceased 


Federal employees receive increased 
annuities under the terms of Pub- 
lic Law 555, signed by President 
Truman on July oS. A note summar- 
izing the new provisions will appear 
in an early issue of the Bulletin. 


Legislation for Korean Veterans 


Public Law 550, which received 
President Truman’s approval on July 
16, 1952, makes educational and 
training benefits similar to those 
provided to veterans of World War 
II available to men and women 
discharged from the Armed Forces 
since the beginning of the fighting 
in Korea. The legislation includes 
provisions that extend to veterans 
with service since June 27, 1950, the 
same guarantees and insurance of 
home, farm, and business loans as 
those provided under the GI Bill 
of Rights. 

For unemployed veterans, the law 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 



































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
oe, Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern-| disbursing fund account To — 
deposits } received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of Me of 
acquired 2 end of period period period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
June 1952 $21, 861, 915 $2, 138, 185 $6, 856, 022 $544, 042 $16, 273, 051 $214, 883 $112, 102 $16, 600, 036 
1941-42 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 | 821, 034 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 , 966 4, 268, 296 
1943-44 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 | 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 301 
1944-45 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 | 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
1945-46 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 | 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, G41, 428 
1946-47 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 | 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 300 
1947-48 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
1948-49 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 87 12, 409 11, 300, 949 
1949-50 2, 109, 992 256, 77§ 727, 266 56, 841 | 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
1950-51_ 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 
1951-52 3, 598, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 2. 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
Sars BF 280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 | 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 867 
ES SPRAINS Ser <7 9 0) ES . 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
I , BA ae ee, a 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 | 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
SS SEE 2 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 | 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
nk Ss ae 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 | 49, 941 | 226, 250 | 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
November__............... AOU OU eis. is 178, 659 7, 294 | 45, 200 | 209, 231 | 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
269, 509 31, 772 161, 700 6, 343 | 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 | 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
TTS | 167, 275 | 6, 681 | 60, 000 216, 021 | 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
463, 306 | 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
252, 130 | 14, 818 171, 408 7,094 | 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
| ee ees | 169, 355 6,415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
142, 691 | 145, 860 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 




















1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes small 


amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 
3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


{In thousands] 





























Net total U State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total of U. me # 
Period my f Govern: alance Bal | Bal 
at end 0 ment , . rie} alance alance 
re at end of 4 Interest With- 5 Interest Benefit ; 
period pramerior period Deposits | credited | drawals?3 yg | Deposits | credited | payments ede of 
| 
Cumulative, January ° 
pace sa teeta pets $8, 673, 936 | $8,647,082 * $26,855 ($16,447,315 | $1, 500,530 |$10, 028, 104 | $7,919, 742 $917, 026 $152,549 | $495, 493 $754, 195 
year 
ES 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 997 368, 070 2, 883, 655 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
5 1, 228, 000 | 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 562 174, 334 4, 002, 569 92, 441 6, 862 | 1, 834 360, 891 
1, 503, 000 | 8,7 778 1, 349, 307 88, 527 60,000 | 5,380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 | 591 | 498, 375 
1, 437, 173 8, O84 1, 256, 003 113, 139 70, 492 6, 679, 054 118, 794 10, 502 | 785 636, 204 
101, 827 | 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 374 1, 128, 735 6, 690, 601 | 116, 214 13, 221 | 17,197 | 758, 488 
443, 000 | 17,044 | 1,005, 273 131, 418 817,802 | 7,000,491 | 127, 576 15, 470 51, 657 | 859, 554 
446, 399 24, 630 1, 007, 346 147, 076 798, 132 7, 365, 781 | 130, 634 | 18, 203 60, 793 957, 248 
— 160, 067 44, O85 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 | 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
— 724, 068 23, 633 1, 098, 795 149, 046 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 | 9, 723 | 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
649, 933 15,035 | 1,362, 629 147, 662 $48,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 | 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
582, 885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919, 742 15, 442 | 17, 054 | 48, 312 754, 195 
| | 
| | | | 
ee eS 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 | 3, 622 7, 504 | 2, 746 765, 640 
a, ee ee ee 8, 068, 215 — 35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 | 2) 2,215 767, 827 
306, 000 31, 889 Wh Bets ix.....2 72,760 | 7,602, 841 MON sa wee } 3, 898 764, 245 
— 25, 008 11, 975 15, 004 3, 627 62, 870 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 | 3,614 763, 473 
— 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68, 552 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 | 4, 022 761, 037 
227, 000 17, 188 2 a Pere 64, 972 7, 752, 420 | | aa oo j 4,195 756, 949 
— 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 | 4, 137 763, $43 
— 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112, 605 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103, 692 7, 791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
— 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
— 41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4,492 98, 286 7, 661, 115 92 446 | 4, 002 749, 595 
253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 89, 158 7, 917, 157 211 4 3, 375 746, 435 
936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84, 912 7, 919, 742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 






































1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
= = purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
eemed. 
2 Includes =. from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 
3 Includes withdrawals of $79, 169, 000 for disability insurance benefits. 
4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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5 Includes transfers to the account from 


railroad unemployment insurance ad- 


ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Social Security 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-51 ' 
-~ [Corrected to Sept. 23, 1952] 
— Wages and salaries ? Payrolls § covered by— 
8 
nant owtageand | state | sgt ng 
Total Civilian survivors unemployment unemployment ¢ 
wer insurance ¢ insurance > insurance ? 
036 Amount (in millions) 
a Calendar year: 
301 UE a a sass es nee seem nee $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
38] EE Ses Sn eee! 2S eS Ie 45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
428 Picqunatincocqncencascspaacacecohoapassapiantaiennld 49, 587 48, 996 ‘ 32, 352 2,273 
390 SE ovina ctewadgedandesappwoane+enpannetinananeiinrsenie 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
681 Bi cb enswanmcocenqqananeccdncabscesccqasapeuseanengnenel 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
949 i tcttendemondsoppesesacusesequconnantpaansaanlgansnenta 105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4,085 
612 TD ihe ondenqqehesétpenamnnntineaauplansieba cedar de 116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 507 
ibsntendemasequecesncesogsaggroannseaphindasddsdincerel 117, 676 95, 078 71, 317 66, 411 4,514 
093 |  1046.------------------------------------------------------ 111, 256 103, 294 9, 260 73, 145 4, 866 
ch dhdesdSvecessoussnncdonsedsenenonesdsedieoscosligens 122, 042 117, 974 92, 449 86, 234 5, 107 
EERE ey a a ne s\n a! 134, 327 130, 357 102, 255 95, 731 5, 531 
867 EE a a a a he eS eS a a 133, 418 129, 169 99, 989 93, 520 5, 119 
199 DE palin ddmencccunngequecceptuebacntanepesseepeiegmnntan 145, 582 140, 583 109, 421 102, 835 5, 320 
852 SE iddlithin dimen stnanspenn otemn spans denasasiamvenaduniniyan 169, 874 161, 234 2, 800 118, 243 6, 037 
341 
401 1950 
497 SD chvkighnsentadidicsnahnsdunduntdeentberthal 33, 050 31, 938 24, 245 22, 824 1, 222 
734 ER tirhiatccnknotsnesuntedeksctscaceipananksaon eit 35, 157 34, 071 26, 123 24, 512 1, 297 
SP EUROEE o ncoccvessccscccwcecsdecoscenetdscécnsecoesie 37, 492 36, 272 28, 053 26, 353 1, 388 
204 PG. csaconccsiinddsiunateidaédsadeibencsatal 39, 883 38, 302 31, 000 29, 146 1, 413 
= 1951 
810 SL dccccukinbtccnsscgnanunansceumamabaeiawenale 40, 162 38, 312 30, 900 28, 006 1, 426 
005 TE cnn tanehcobahannedusamatedehnnau Apiemeeaneine 42, 129 40, 011 32, 900 29, 155 1, 517 
036 EE aa ee ee ST 43, 082 40, 803 34, 000 29, 296 1, 555 
“ OG tiie a dehinncndgeceen cnanehnemibadmnanedieedl 44, 501 42, 108 35, 000 31, 786 1, 539 
S Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
be Calendar year: 
1938 100.0 68. 2 61.5 4.8 
100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
100.0 72. 6 66.0 4.6 
100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
100. 0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
— 100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
s 100. 0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
100. 0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
— 100. 0 76.7 70.8 4.7 
100.0 78.4 73.1 4.3 
at 100.0 78.4 73.4 4.2 
* 100. 0 77.4 72.4 4.0 
100.0 77.8 73.1 3.8 
—_ 100.0 82.4 73.3 3.7 
195 1950 
” EEE RO OE LO EOE Ae a | Gee en ee 100.0 75.9 71.5 3.8 
47 (A Se Te Rie: SA Te 100. 0 76.7 71.9 3.8 
891 ES EE. REE CRIs. 5 100.0 77.3 72.7 3.8 
bo SEER SS ER SUNS, <1 100.0 80.9 76.1 3.7 
488 1951 
554 F 
248 EC ae a eS eee | Se 100.0 80.7 73.1 3.7 
687 i “wk” ES ESTE Res > OR eae 100. 0 82.2 72.9 3.8 
325 STRESS PS ee 100. 0 83.3 71.8 3.8 
be SS ESE RS CA 100.0 83.1 75.5 3.7 
! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2and 7). cludes earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
, 640 * Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in ’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered b 
, 827 specified period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws thoough 
, 245 civilian personnel in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social June 1939. 
473 insurance and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end * Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
, 037 bonus payments. 7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
49 Wages paid in specified period. small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
, $43 ‘Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
eteess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
47 1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Ex- reports of administrative agencies. 
749 
“308 
35 KOREAN VETERANS determination with respect to en- ployment insurance agencies, acting 
(Continued from page 15) titlement must be made in accord- as agents of the United States. Bene- 
< Provides for unemployment allow- ance with State unemployment in- fits are first payable for weeks of un- 
stro ances of $26 a week, payable for a_ surance laws, and the program will employment beginning after October 
sur~ maximum duration of 26 weeks. Any be administered by the State unem- 14, 1952. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status! at the end of the month 
type of benefit and by month, June 1951-June 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, June 1952 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 22, 1952] 
























































Wife’s or , Widow's or * P 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widowers Mother's Parent’s 
Item 
Number} Amount | Number| Amount] Number| Amount) Number| Amount| Number| Amount] Number| Amount| Number! Amount 
a 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 
Tenn aE 4, 033, 583)$143, 708. 8|2, 090, 668/$89, 000.0} 596, 098/$13, 674.0} 787, 311/$21, 282.4) 350, 343)$12, 683.3} 192, 357| $6,452.8) 16,806) $616.3 
IRE AD #8 FY 4, 098, 870) 145, 720. 2/2, 129, 909) ¥0, 390.7} 606, 188) 13,872.8| 794,875) 21,425.9| 355, 678) 12, 858.5) 194,925) 6,537.6) 17,295 634.8 
REN SSSE 8 4, 176, 535) 148, 118. 8|2, 176, 036) 92,025.0} 618, 128) 14, 108.4) 804,807) 21,632.4| 361,970) 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3) 17,882 656. 5 
September-.............-. 4, 232, 453) 149, 914. 8|2, 204,016) 93,072.6) 625,736) 14, 259.9) 816,746) 21, 948.3 7, 728) 13, 270.4) 199,835) 6,688.2) 18,392 675.3 
SO Bd 4, 299, 791| 151, 825. 5)2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830,587) 22, 329.6) 374, 460) 13, 505.0) 201,437) 6,723.7) 18, 847 691.6 
aS IES 4, 176) 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 293) 94,977.1| 640,241) 14,573.3) 838,801) 22,545.4) 379,291) 13, 674.2) 202,415) 6,741.9) 19,135 702.3 
eee F 7s 4, 378, 985] 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470} 96,008.3] 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2) 384,265) 13,849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8} 19,331 709.1 
1952 
SEE DEF. 4, 433, 279) 156, 720. 9|2, 306, 984) 97, 231.4) 654,335) 14,878.8] 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5) 205,739) 6,831.9) 19, 559 717.7 
oe EE SLEDS. 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7; 658,921) 14,979.6) 864,477) 23,198.4| 397,107) 14, 299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3) 19, 757 724.6 
SESS 4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8)2, 344, 684) 98, 710.1] 662,799) 15,060.8] 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14, 514.8) 208,365) 6,892.2) 19,963 731.8 
| GSES See 4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4) 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14, 744.8] 210,604) 6,955.8) 20, 180) 739.1 
FT ee Oe 4, 574, 664) 161, 229. 1/2, 367,710) 99, 502.9] 667,450) 15,153. 5| 890,935) 23, 868.5} 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379} 7,003.1 20, 400 746.8 
EN Enea a 4, 593, 801) 161, 739. 4|2, 372, 308) 99, 591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15, 161.8) 214,030) 7,053.2) 20,616 754.5 
Monthly benefits awarded | | 
fin June 1952. ........... 62,307} 1,955.7) 24,688 934. 6 9, 404 200. 7 14, 868 360. . 7, ase 266. 4 5, 406 181.1 346 12.5 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum oe awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 
ments, 


[Corrected to July 22, 1952] 





























Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 4 
Ae eee Oe EES aegenen er ieeesit oe es 
Year and quarter ! | ef | widow's or | : ot | Number of 
Total Old-age | ,Wife'sor | child's | Widow'sor) Mother's | Parent’s | Number of | “deceased 
sba wer's payments | workers 
} 
2.4 MES: <TR SE -RT CN SeRRROSNOR lemme ae 2 
ESE eae be eee 254, 984 | 132, 335 | , 555 | 59, 382 | 4, 600 | 23, 260 | 852 75, 095 | 61, 080 
a 269, 286 | 114, 660 | 36, 213 | 75, 619 11, 020 | 30, 502 | 1, 272 | 117, 303 90, 941 
A et aE 258, 116 99, 622 | 33, 250 | 77, 384 14, 774 | 31, 820 | 1, 266 134, 991 | 103, 332 
URES ERS das a 262, 865 | 89, 070 | 31, 916 | 85, 619 19, 576 | 35, 420 | 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
YS Se ee 318, 949 | 110, 097 | 40, 349 | 99, 676 24. 759 | 2, 649 | 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
a 462, 463 | 185, 174 | 63, 068 | 27, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 1, 785 | 247, 012 178, 813 
ICC aaa Se ea 547, 150 258, 980 | 88, 515 | 114, 875 | 38, 823 44, 190 | 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
SE WS SE 572, 909 | 271, 488 | 94, 189 115, 754 | 45, 249 | 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
|. 2 aE ee 596, 201 | 275, 903 | | 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 | 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
| RE ee al 682, 241 | 337, 273 | 7 118, 922 | 62, 928 | 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
| SSNS ace aR Te 962, 586 | 567, 108 | 162, 748 | 122, 625 | 66, 695 | 41, 103 2, 307 209, 960 200, 411 
SSSR Se Eee MEER 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 | 78, 323 | 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
1949 | | 
| | | | } | 
January-March_................ 166, 848 | 80, 174 | 28, 590 | 30, 158 | 16, 120 | 11, 163 | 643 | 54, 576 | 51, 989 
April-June____._- 180, 824 90, 330 | 30, 942 | 31, 622 | 15, 934 11, 278 718 | 55, 857 | 53, 020 
July-September 169, 214 84, 268 | 29, 038 | 29, 228 | 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December. -........-- 165, 355 82, 501 | 28, 786 | 27, 914 | 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 47,20 
1950 
January-March_................ 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 5A, 215 
IN oitlininoiliilcsistiinidinciiin 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September...............- 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44,247 
October-December. ...........- 466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 50, 237 48, 204 
1951 
January-March__............... 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
April-June............. 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
July-September-..-- 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 943 99, 544 
October-December. 229, 421 106, 533 38, 372 46, 267 21, 246 15, 763 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
1952 
January-March_................ 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 121, 172 118, 050 
i cbnaahenapdncemees 203, 357 84, 464 30, 994 46, 369 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 786 
































1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who 
Pp. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. dies after August 1950. 
2 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, June 1952 






















































































{Corrected to July 23, 1952] 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment insured 
Region and State place- unein- t 
ments A = 
. verage 
Total Women Total Women Weeks Pose es weekly Weeks Average State . 
compen- paid? | Sumber of | compen- | weekly programs 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
i incteccsnceiaiel 581, 251 959, 395 401,498 | 4,505,509 | 2,178,168 | 3,856,182 | $83, 510, 885 918,139 | 3,496, 616 $22.59 | 41,024,901 
ion I: 

A stipoodin 9, 101 16, 203 9, 878 59, 638 41, 148 51, 048 1, 016, 738 12, 154 47,704 20. 62 13, 799 
RR 5, 741 5, 266 2, 888 35, 565 22,171 29, 212 469, 6, 955 25, 292 16. 88 7, 301 
Massachusetts....... 16, 969 46, 182 24, 276 291, 102 159, 686 266, 079 6, 166, 854 63, 352 244, 780 24. 24 67, 490 
New Hampshire_.... 2, 238 6, 235 3, 304 33, 737 21, 238 27, 552 518, 840 6, 560 24, 245 20. 06 7, 679 
Rhode Island........ 2, 494 16, 425 9, 035 77, 394 44,922 72, 312 1, 540, 17, 217 69, 351 21. 68 17, 962 
La sag es A 1, 194 1,475 690 16, 074 7,036 12, 160 261, 678 11, 198 22. 22 3, 893 

ion II: 

“— p EER 13, 914 43, 795 24, 860 191, 284 112, 364 178, 186 4, 067, 631 425 163, 001 23.73 41,729 
6; =e 72, 947 218, 568 115, 400 799, 109 421, 900 767, 655 17, 881, 322 182, 775 692, 140 24. 50 185, 164 
Puerto Rico........- eS See ee ee ee | onan nnn n enna] new n nnn en nnn eo ese ewe enna] oo ee nace nce e ee] cece ene ee een} enececeenene 
Virgin Islands. ...... MD Nocscccnccosalsadencsosions [naccaccacceclescoonenenaslecnnasanecociececosecocsscohisesoenthanslnnsunseasiinn 

Region III; | 
Delaware..........--. 1,215 77 339 3, 462 1, 889 2, 926 54, 814 697 2, 742 19. 30 811 
pennegivenia.... nate 19, 279 154, 770 40, 004 555, 807 176, 151 424, 241 10, 239, 862 101, 010 388, 889 24. 94 , 128, 844 

Region IV: 

Dist. (> ee 3, 822 1, 210 439 7, 186 2, 970 6, 836 123, 737 1, 628 6, 739 18.15 1,672 
Maryland..-.-.......-.- 7, 872 10, 633 4, 182 53, 395 27, 396 53, 647 1, 056, 958 12, 773 46, 616 20.77 12, 789 
North Carolina... ... 17, 013 28, 431 16, 399 132, 827 89,019 113, 843 1, 831, 587 27, 105 103, 855 16. 81 27, 065 
I, dedamamwnwiis 8, 268 6, 756 3, 295 68, 108 46, 299 61, 297 1, 045, 098 14, 595 58, 848 17.28 15, 958 
West om indininoe 1, 967 13, 602 1, 140 85, 822 13, 209 71, 990 1, 389, 870 17, 140 60, 128 20. 59 20, 175 
Region V: 
Tiebeme aes AES >: 11, 576 16, 745 2, 862 83, 107 22, 078 56, 110 1, 005, 764 13, 360 52, 907 18. 36 20, 084 
Se ears 14, 490 12, 006 5, 855 43, 808 23, 888 31, 516 , 609 7, 504 30, 116 16. 84 10, 733 
UNIS. Jaco cesecoe 12,175 9, 575 4, 803 62, 843 39, 740 48, 924 790, 963 11, 649 44, 195 16. 63 14, 672 
Mississippi_......-.-- 8, 217 6, 131 2, 036 32, 845 11, 361 26, 136 391, 960 6, 223 23, 447 15. 53 7, 800 
South Carolina...... 7, 947 6, 267 2, 893 46, 014 24, 184 35, 892 647, 039 8, 546 33, 736 18. 52 9, 628 
Tennessee. ........-. 13, 809 10, 186 3, 683 101, 932 44, 597 92, 806 1, 524, 536 22, 097 87, 556 16. 69 22, 786 

Region VI: 

Tastucky i atbiinaiseanaiipel 3, 307 15, 275 5, 313 92, 898 32, 441 73, 887 1, 397, 214 17, 592 67, 461 19. 58 21, 675 

Michigan............ 16, 004 29, 180 8, 148 140, 144 53, 510 111, 590 2, 860, 610 26, 569 107, 192 26.17 30, 069 

Se aa 27,119 39, 293 13, 176 147, 258 70, 887 114, 488 2, 624, 850 27, 259 102, 031 24.18 36, 042 
ion VIL 

ee 18, 418 60, 951 24, 105 356, 381 189, 281 268, 523 6, 027, 670 63, 934 220, 530 24.47 81, 620 

OO ee 8, 947 30, 937 11,015 77, 228 | 34, 281 65, 559 1, 428, 624 15, 609 59, 587 22.77 19, 758 

Wisconsin........... 12, 891 6, 591 4, 129 | 34, 410 | 21, 164 28, 707 644, 997 6, 835 26, 129 23. 07 7, 935 

Region VIII: | 
Minnesota........... 13, 064 6, 390 2, 444 44, 548 21, 560 37, 861 649, 734 9, 015 34, 488 17. 76 8, 224 
CS ee 3, 904 607 241 4, 255 2, 427 3, 486 60, 815 830 , 486 17.45 876 
North Dakota_..... | 2, 735 144 64 987 544 925 19, 229 220 765 21. 88 201 
South Dakota....-.- 1, 914 | 142 54 1, 038 517 884 16, 701 210 747 19. 90 227 

Region LX: | 
oh RRs al 7, 522 | 3, 085 1, 388 16, 970 | 9, 879 14, 494 276, 398 3, 451 12, 20. 53 3, 815 
OS Ee 9, 789 2, 027 668 10, 433 | 3, 556 10, 525 230, 817 2, 506 9, 761 22. 58 2, 310 
Missouri. .........-- 15, 464 | 11, 554 6, 061 65, 129 37, 452 53, 340 953, 630 12, 7 , 092 19. 50 14, 157 
Nebraska_-....--.---| 5, 660 | 1, 405 859 4, 381 | 2, 754 4, 574 92, 400 1, 089 4, 275 20. 88 1, 067 

Region X: | 
Tibenens. eid ale | 12, 168 | 5, 163 1, 266 29, 441 | 7, 808 19, 889 339, 857 4, 735 18, 257 17. 55 5, 781 
Dn + . ccccoses 8, 357 9, 291 2, 390 65, 786 | 17, 927 55, 987 1, 137, 567 13, 330 , 903 21.04 15, 434 
Oklahoma........... 14, 720 | 5, 462 1, 722 31, 291 11, 347 24, 894 466, 347 5, 927 23, 579 19. 10 7, 188 
AT. 55, 860 7, 867 2, 695 54, 619 21, 929 2, 160 701, 410 10, 038 39, 710 17.03 11, 291 

Region XI: | | 
Colorado. ...- ee te 8, 332 | 2, 78 337 8, 692 1, 853 6, 137 129, 901 1, 461 5, 592 21.81 2, 259 
New Mexico........- 5, 606 | 897 177 5, 134 | 1, 044 4, 869 104, 172 1, 159 4, 666 21. 68 1, 212 
te i lata 5, 222 | 2, 523 489 9, 722 3, 744 7, 072 165, 968 , 684 6, 196 24.73 2, 299 
Wyoming. .........- 1, 668 399 84 1, 689 606 1, 481 34, 893 353 1, 267 24.97 369 

Region X II: 

OER. <n eencdce 5, 655 1,973 741 7, 027 3, 476 4, 129 81, 346 983 3, 887 19.95 1, 644 
California. ......... 36, 234 63, 831 29, 086 410, 102 234, 245 373, 398 8, 241, 895 88, 904 342, 876 22.79 93, 074 
—_-........ 1, 050 1, 697 57 11, 720 6, 099 9, 670 175, 662 2, 302 7, 644 20. 39 ®) 

ee 2, 811 668 230 3, 140 | 1, 403 2, 777 65, 643 661 2, 582 24. 32 598 

Region XIII: 
es Se 1, 037 &85 331 9, 503 4, 394 12, 332 352, 487 2, 936 11, 944 28. 81 ©®) 
Idsho....... i ae 3, 578 447 207 3, 083 | 1, 612 3, 039 64, 718 724 2, 892 21. 60 664 
eo 9, 642 6, 406 3,011 23, 225 9, 955 23, 690 513, 350 5, 640 21, 731 22. 50 5, 406 
Washington._.....-.- 8, 668 10, 187 2, 232 54, 216 17, 227 45, 447 1, 103, 582 10, 821 42, 628 24.72 11, 586 

| ' 








! Excludes transitional claims. 

4 Total, part-total, and partial. 

* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaill. 
5 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1951-June 1952! 





{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-} Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General | Tota) | _98@ ent to |nently| eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind — assistance assist- = A .2 and | assist. 
“ee totally ance ren in totally | an 
Families dis- (fami dis- ™ 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 3 
on Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
SE 2, 745, 344 632, 691 | 2,170,308 | 1,617, 096 97, 024 104, 230 —0.3 —1.2 (4) +7.4 —5.6 
I iihecnane 2, 737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97, 256 108, 907 —.3 —2.3 +0.2| +4.5 —3.3 
August......- » 732, O21 612, 128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 —.2 —1.0 +.1 +2.2 —1L4 
Septem ber____ 2, 722, 933 606,078 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113, 049 —.3 —1.0 —.2 +1.5 —2.6 
October. .... 2, 711, 620 597,249 | 2,055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 —.4 —1.5 (4) +1.7 (5) 
November... 2, 705, 413 591,992 | 2,039, 163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 —.2 —.9 (‘) +2.9 +16 
pation 2, 701, 128 591,850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522,930 97,179 124, 419 —.2 (5) (°) +5.2 +2.2 
1952 
— SRS RE Se 2, 693, 960 593, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527,796 97, 215 128, 493 Ss} =a —.3 +.3 (4) +3.3 +51 
EE CSE 2, 685, 070 593, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531,064 97, 142 131, 778 TL GEN Teccctces ~-.3 +.1 —-.1 +2.6 —.9 
Se Ge a ae 2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061, 603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 |........ —.2 +.5 +.1 +2.4 —.5 
| a eee 2, 671, 699 598,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 7, 353 138, 017 Se teadahase —.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 ~45 
EE ee ye 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301, 000 |........ —.2 (8) +.2] +28 —5.8 
RE ES , 659, 657 589,976 | 2,041, 568 | 1, 527,375 97, 420 145, 344 208, 000 |...... A —.3 —1.4 —.2 +2.5 —2.7 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
pee $189, 320, 531 |$118, 666, 891 $46, 385, 131 $4, 537,435 |$4, 677,074 |$15, 054, 000 —0.9 —0.2 —1.4 +0.3 +6.3 —6.9 
, SSS 188, 141, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 226 4, 536,052 | 4,847,904 | 14, 449, 000 —.6 +.5 —3.0 (5) +3.7 —4.0 
August__..... 188, 193, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558, 093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 632, 000 (4) (4) —.6 +.5| +2.1 +13 
September-_...| 188, 369,274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13, 990, 000 +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2 +4.1 —4.4 
October. _..- 189, 758, 568 | 120, 746, 277 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14,422,000 +.7 +.8 —.3 +1.6 +2.4 +3.1 
November-_._| 189, 739, 083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630, 000 (5) —.3 —.2 +.5 +3.0 +14 
December....| 190, 820, 555 | 120, 299, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671,872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6 —-.1 +.7 +.2 +6.4 +3.9 
1952 
January...... 192, 067, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129, 000 +.7 —.2 +.6] +2.9 +2.7 +61 
February.....| 192,324,805 | 120, 209, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15,903,000} +.1] +.1] +.3] +.7] 42.7] =L4 
March__._..._| 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.2 (‘) +.4 —.1 +2.1 -.4 
I ES 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 —.2 —.1 +.5 +.3 +2.3 —4.5 
SS 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14,094, 000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5 +3.2 —6.9 
| EE GF 190, 022, 120, 197, 846 44, 766, 464 4, 883, 788 | 6,694,922 | 13,479, 000 —.7 —.2 —1.6 +.2| +2.0 —44 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All datasubject mining the amount of assistance. 
to revision. 4 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS yers.” American Bar Association 1952, pp. 699-704. $1. 

(Continued from page 13) Journal, Chicago, Vol. 38, June McCanm., WiL1aAM P. “Develop- 
Oklahoma, 1951. 110 pp. Proc- 1952, pp. 463-466 ff. 75 cents. ment of Work Opportunity for the 
essed. Advocates both social security and Handicapped.” Monthly Labor 

FEDERAL SEcuRITy AGENCY. Li- retirement pension plans. Review, Washington, Vol. 74, 
BRARY. Selected References on June 1952, pp. 640-642. 55 cents. 


Aging: An Annotated Bibliography, 
1952. Washington: 
Print. Off., 1952. 36 pp. Limited 
free distribution; 
Committee on Aging and Geria- 
Federal Security Agency, 


trics, 


apply to the 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Linton, M. ALBERT. Aging and the 
U. S. Economy. New York: 
Insurance Association of America, 


1952. 13 


An address by the Association’s 
president at its annual meeting in 


December 


Pp. 


1951. 


Love, HarRoLtp O. 


20 


“Social Security 
and Retirement Plans for Law- 


U. S. 


Employment 


Govt. KIRCHNER, WAYNE; LINDBOM, THEO- 
DORE; and PATERSON, DONALD G. 
“Attitudes Toward the Employ- 
ment of Older People.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 36, June 1952, pp. 154— 
156. $1.25. 

Describes the development of a 
scale for measuring attitudes toward 
the employment of older persons. 
Kun, C.LiFrorp. “Employment of 

the Older Worker—A Challenge 

to Industry and Public Health.” 

American Journal of Public 

Health, New York, Vol. 42, June 


Life 


Public Welfare and Relief 


JOHNSON, ARLIEN. “Social Work Ed- 
ucation in the United States: The 
Hollis-Taylor Report as Seen from 
the Viewpoint of a Social Work 
Educator.” Social Work Journal, 
New York, Vol. 33, July 1952, pp. 
132-137. $2 a year. 

Linrorp, ALTON A. “Which Way 
Public Assistance Administra- 
tion?” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 33, July 1952, pp. 119- 
125. $2 a year. 

Examines recent criticisms of pub- 
lic assistance, appraises the present 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
- for recipients of public assistance, program and for medical care and average amount. of vendor pay 
State, April 1952 ' ments per assistance case, by program and State, April 
1952! 
1- 
1 Aid to the 
it Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
” State ? assist- dependent to the nently and} assist- Old-age dependent Aid to tly 
ance children blind totally ance 3 assistance children the blind | and totally 
disabled (per family) disabled 
ay } 
al) a 8, 276 , : : ; 
nn eee “ 56, 618 State? Ven Ven Ven Ven 
- re y « ! ‘4 (3 '. '° S '- 
‘ gean pine aii $106, 590 $28, Po — a | ”) on! . an ‘Pay. n ‘pay- an | Pay-] an ‘Poy. 
a3 ae RN jj Meee 3 p22: | Ae BEC assist-| Mets) assist [met ents! assist | med! 
14 SUS bocce 943, 910 130, 502 13, 810 17, 734 425, 530 ance | medi} 82C€ | meai-| 80° | meq;| ance | neai- 
26 Ind....-.-.--- 274, 023 49, 626 9, 671 ( 198, 430 cal cal cal cal 
ae oe ae 136,010 | "95928 |G i00| ~—a,601 | 47 40 ane care care care 
2.9 isa cdadede Sd Giasdaseans 2, 502 1, 241 641 
es . on Conn.....---------- $68.07) $6.00)$112.20} $6.00 
SS es ee we ne ee -.. i Ge.  eeeereremear’ bes eo ; : 
—..... 399, 852 | 80, 218 | oe 178, 591 156, 813 Ses mee 48.67 “ail we ” 
5.1 Mich.......... iM | See are 720 12, 585 88, 507 | TE “PERE Tee 48.36 8.28, 115.16) 5.62 
~.9 Minn Fo ndsdats 780,073 | 53, 934 5, 831 (*) is Ind SS ieee ae 41.98 6.25 73, 22 5.85 
- a eee Se eee oncwennseces , ER IB \ 1 z 
a3 ss chedeiis 231, 677 | 9, 251 1, 320 (*) ) wemmrsemanggee tee 8 62.33 — 
5.8 Nev..- . 2,611 |.......-....]---0----2-5- ) Se | Mea 73.61| 3.42) 120.06) 3.81 
2.7 N. H.....----. as) a Re 48 is sa CS i 
wah NY) 37s | sol one | 53,353 | 400,128] ©) ° Bw nlirmannaninent OF) 16 EO 
| ae aR ia 51.93] 10.60} 93.35} 3.30 
ey 12, 592 | Ye eee 2, 295 100, 956 ee ee 55.01; .96l.......|... 
ae N. Dak 21,243 | 2, 285 38 1, 833 16, 184 8) aR 51.66] 8.00) 115.61] 11.50 
ass 177, 167 | 9, 545 5,655 |....-------- 489, 792 | i eR: Faas + eer 102.11, 2.87 
REESE? SR SROR I Pee * |------------ ~2--------- res, 23} RE STS 65. 49| 11.23] 121.76) 9.58 
R.1....--.--- |------+-----|---+-------- |--------2-2-|----------== 49, 066 tC 24.46} .24) 48.01] .36 
1) eee came ae Pema: Bscemewm cman “| ggtass «|| N. Dak------------ 52.73] 2.36) 97.92) 1.38 
“2. Pp eeeac cece colecccvecoesoe!eucecesea wal eomcncccccce| oceceseso-ee 5 | RRR SA 4 é i 
Be Utah peewee noes | 660 | 469 |...-------+- 588 | i Utah ROE a 55.43 6% 108.97 .16 
3.1 Wis... ---a-| "815,600"; 10,768 Fae) 108, 147 Ph ehapannnitocns 56.00). 6. 205 SR8. GL ARGS 
14 
3.9 ‘ ! For April data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle 
| oe +> data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle- tin, July — woe st pm based on cases receiving money payments, vendor 
“Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for April a ben p eee Satiines chtean tie palm any he we meee a 
6.1 or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the special 
“1.4 figures in ital cs represent payments made without Federal participation. types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made with- 
-.4 4 In all States except California, [linois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, out Federal participation. 
= oe peed - Leg maaeaeee payments made on behalf of recipients of the ? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for April 
. special types of pubiic assistance. or did not report such payments. 
4.4 ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 3 No program for aid yo permanently and totally disabled. 
aes 5 Data not available. ‘ Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro- 
vided before the pooled fund was established. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
situation, and outlines possible “Standards for the Professional Prac- fare in Oregon. Portland: The 
courses of action. tice of Social Work.” Social Commission, Aug. 1951. 40 pp. 
Morrissey, Rosemary. “Public Wel- Work Journal, New York, supple- J. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Wom- 

op- re and Public Opinion—Are We ment to the July 1952 issue, pp. EN’s BuREAU. Maternity Protec- 

core + 3-15 
the Looking for Magic to Turn the “ety tion of Employed Women. (Wom- 
dot Tide?” Social Work Journal, YOUNGDAHL, BENJAMIN E. “The Role en’s Bureau Bulletin No. 240.) 
74, New York, Vol. 33, July 1952, pp. of Social Agencies in Social Ac- Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
nts. 126-131. $2 a year. tion.” Social Work Journal, New Off, 1952. 50 pp. 20 cents. 

Suggestions for dealing with some York, Vol. 33, July 1952, pp. 146- Legislation in the United States 
os of the basic problems. 148. $2 a year. and in other countries. 

4 PRINGLE, HENRY F., and PRINGLE M : , 
’ ?, aternal and Child Welfare 
The KATHERINE. “The Case for Fed- ’ Health and Medical Care 
om eral Relief.’ Saturday Evening FRANK, JoHN P. My Son’s Story. 
— Post, Philadelphia, Vol. 225, July New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Dickinson, FRANK G., and WELKER, 
—_ 19, 1952, pp. 32-33 ff. 15 cents. 1952. 209 pp. $3. Everett L. Second Survey of 
PP. scribes the public assistance The story of a mentally retarded University and College Health 
e e p : rs “ 
programs from the point of view of oy, told by his father to help other — Services: 1949-1950. (Bulletin 88.) 

Vay the professional welfare worker and Parents with similarly handicapped Chicago: American Medical As- 
tra- answers recent criticisms. children. sociation, 1952. 28 pp. 
lew SPENCER nr “ esponsibility MISSISSIPPI. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HratTH INFORMATION FOUNDATION. 
19- » SUE. e P y Adoution-S 949 

of Schools of Social Work for WELFARE. option Survey, 1949- An Inventory of Social and Eco- 

Training Administrative and Su- 1950. Jackson: The Department, nomic Research in Health. New 
ub- pervisory Staff.” Public Welfare, Apr. 1951. 27 pp. York: The Foundation, 1952. 197 
sent Chicago, Vol. 10, July 1952, pp. OREGON. PusBLic WELFARE CoMMIs- pp. $1.50. 

70-73 f. $1. SION. The History of Child Wel- An annotated bibliography. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: ep, seen and payments 


to recipients, by State, 


une 19521 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


















































such payments] 
mtg Percentage change from— 
ey h J 
ro May 1952 une 1951 
State recip- in— _— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age t ‘ 
— Amount —_— Amount 
Total 2_____|2, 650, 657|$120, 197, 846] $45.19] —0.3 —0.2) —3.1 +1.3 
72,445) 1,560,908) 21.55) —1.2 —1.0| —10.3 —8.9 
1, 649 93,628} 56.78} —.6 —.8| +1.4 +2.3 
13, 979 693,492} 49.61; +.2 +.44 —1.0 —-2.9 
57,946) 1,381,285] 23.84) —.5 +1.9} —8.5 +4.3 
273, 245) 18,089,615} 66.20) +.1 (®) -.6§ —1.7 
51,667; 3,645,500) 70.56) —.2 —.3 —.8 —8.4 
17,279} 1,081,132] 62.57) —1.5 —2.0| —13.1] —10.2 
1, 738 60, 824) 35.00) +1.0| +20.41 +99) +33.3 
2, 742 144,088} 562.55) —.2) (4 —3.5| +6.6 
67,173) 2,596,698} 38.66) —.2 +.2) —-3.1 —3.4 
Ce sae 95,271) 2,977,457) 31.25) +.1 +.1]| —6.3 21.1 
Hawaii. ____. 2, 185 73, 356] 33.57| —1.0 —.5| —5.7 —6.1 
Idaho.....__. 9, 247 469,975} 50.82) —.4 —.2| —16.1 —8.1 
[| LE RE ORE 109,847} 4,562,251] 41.53} —.6 —.2) —5.1) —11.2 
Ind 1, 555, 36.24) —.7 —.4) —11.9 —9.7 
2, 470, 226] 51.67) —.3 +.3) —2.2 +1.4 
1,952,412] 52.75) —.4 —.5) —3.6 +3.5 
1, 823,141] 29.54) —1.0 —1.1) —7.9| +31.6 
6, 030,744] 50.00} ©) —.1) +1.6 +9.0 
608, 323} 43.19) —.7 —.6) —6.4 —5.5 
467,902} 41.50) —.2 +.3) —1.8 +6.1 
6, 839, 300} 69.73) —.7 —.2| —3.4 +9.0 
4,427,629] 48.57) —.5 —.4| —4.8 —-1.7 
2, 487,783) 45.71) —.1) © —1.1 +6.3 
1,212,101] 21.05} (*) +.1) —2.6) +114 
5, 995,364] 45.63} —.1 -.1] —.3 +5.2 
567,998} 51.50) —1.0 —.8| —5.8 —9.5 
882,281} 42.84] —1.8 —1.1) —9.3} -—15.8 
147, 579} 54.34 —.1 —.2) —1.9 —3.2 
303,170] 43.37] +.7 —.1]) —2.8 —4.9 
1,185,421] 54.15) —.5 —.5) —5.7 +3.9 
622} 42.25} +.2 +.3) +1.0) +114 
, 280,902} 55.40) —.7 —1.6) —1.6 +.6 
1, 265,480] 24.61] (3) +.8) —16.3 —8.4 
452,416] 51.38} —.8 +.8| —2.4 —.6 
5,649,312) 49.16, —.4 —.3|) —42 +5.6 
4, 976,262} 52.32) —.5) () —3.1 +4.3 
1, 294, 500} 57. 64 —.4 —.3} -—3.1 +3.0 
2,820, 708} 39.22} —1.0 —.6| —9.8 —8.2 
277,145] 7.50) +6.0 +5.9'+109.0] +104.8 
455,033] 48.64) —.1 +.5} —3.9 +3.0 
-C 1, 160,409} 27.31) +.1 +.1) -.9 +78 
° 496,448] 42.09) —.4 —.3) —2.5 +.8 
Tenn....___- 59, 1, 949, 300} 32.74) —. 3} —.3} —8.2} 42.5 
, | SY 218, 636) 7,370,898} 33.71) —.1| +.7| —1.4 +1.4 
U eo cian 9, 717 538, 572} 55.43} —.2| —.2)} —1.2) +114 
MSR 6, 992 279,836} 40.02) —.4 —.2) +15) +11.0 
p BY 5 UIT REN 675 Coe 8 il ET RY aT Sea 
) es oe 18, 604 430,967] 23.17 6] 1} —5.0 —.3 
Wash..._.... 66,894) 4,162,097} 62.22} —.3 ~ i —4.4 —4.3 
Lf, 26, 232 743,879} 28.36) +.4 —.3) +1.3) °+9.3 
UL! 51,115) 2, 510, 784) 49.12) —.4| —.2) —1.8) +12.0 
ok , ete 4, 187 232, 640 56. 56) 1.0 —1.2} —3.0) —3.6 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,933 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

s of less than 0.05 percent. 

¢ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estima 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
recipients, by State, June 1952} 7 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

































































such payments] 
P ae” Percentage change from— 
oe M 
er of ay 1952 June 196: 
State recip- in— in— . 
jents Total Aver oo 
amount age = " 
oy Amount — Amount 
Total ?_....| 97,420 | $4,883,788 |$50.13 | —0.2| +0.2] +0.4 +7.6 
Total, 51 
States 3} 97,352 4, 880,321 | 50.13 | —.2 +.2 | +3.3 +10.3 
eet 1, 505 36, 567 | 24.30] —.3 —.4 |] —3.7 +32 
Alaska_...... 29 1,480} (4) (4) © lnccccctevcatnn 
38, 438 | 54.37] —.7 —.7|/-15.1| 186 
55,164 | 29.33} —.1 +2.3 | —3.5 +9.5 
942, 546 | 81.38 | +.5 +.2 | +3.4 +2.8 
21,942 | 63.97| —.6 —.8| —3.4 +44 
21,720 | 70.29) —.6 —1.5 | +2.3 +9.3 
10, 356 | 46.23 —.4 —.2 |+10.9 +15.0 
14,315 | 55.48 | +1.2 (5) 1.3 +5.6 
134, 654 | 42.87 —.4 +.4) —5.4 —4.9 
107, 782 | 36.25 +.4 +.8 | +3.7 +20.6 
4,186 | 40.25 | —2.8 —2.0 | —9.6 —4.9 
10, 882 | 54.48 0 —.2| —3.9 —15 
194,016 | 52.56 | —7.3 —.2|—11.4 —3.8 
67,167 | 39.21 +.1 +.3 | —5.5 —42 
* 78,941 | 61.62 0 0 +1.4 +7.6 
, 109 | 55.00 | —1.3 —1.8 | —6.8 +16 
79, 154 | 31.385 | —.2 —.1 | +2.0 +.5 
88,901 | 46.40 | +.5 +.3|+1.8 +6.8 
26,988 | 45.90 | —.7 —-.5 | —9.0 —8.4 
21,852 | 47.40 | —1.3 +.6| —5.3 +3.7 
133, 485 | 80.32 +.2 +.5| +5.8 +22.5 
99,877 | 53.87 -.9 —.7 +.1 +3.2 
70, 483 | 61.94 -—.9 —1.4 =~ .9 +7.2 
73, 695 | 25.89] +.9 +1.1 | +2.8 +13,7 
164, 500 | 50.00 | +1.4 +1.4 |+18.9 +48.6 
29,475 | 56.7 —.8 —-.6) —4.9 —8.5 
43,946 | 60.78 | —3.1 —4.8 | —1.8 —5.3 
1, 987 (*) 4) (‘) (‘) 0) 
14, 869 | 49.40 —.3 +.6 | —3.5 —3.8 
50,348 | 61.55 | +1.1 —.5| +4.7 +162 
17,947 | 38.93 | —2.3 —2.3 |-—11.9 —7.7 
263,008 | 64.01 +.3 —.3 | +2.0 +3.7 
153, 358 | 34. 57 +.4 +.4 =. =.1 
6,462 | 57.70 0 +6.5 | +1.8 +9.8 
183, 866 | 49.00 -~.1 -.3 | —2.1 +5.3 
130,058 | 51.77 -—.9 -.6 | —4.1 —3.9 
25, 810 7.74 -.3 +1.3 | —3.8 —1.) 
775, 324 | 49.65 | +.4 +.6 | +2.0 +27.5 
5, 430 7.34 | +3.9 +4.3 |+58.5 +54.7 
11,126 | 59.82 | +1.1 +.9) +5.1 +15.0 
45,129 | 28.37 —.3 —.1 —.9 +2.3 
8,083 | 39.62 | —2.4 —2.0 | —7.3 —3.4 
110, 807 | 39.48 +.8 | +.8 | +2.2 +7.3 
227,916 | 37.82 | +.1 | +.9}-—1.1 +1.0 
13, 356 | 60.43 | —2.2 —2.3|4+3.3 +16.4 
7, 600 44.19 | —2.8 —2.0 | -3.9 +5.0 
RS SE PATE RPA ee 
45,250 | 31.25 —.5 +.3 | —4.7 —1.5 
64,217 | 77.37 —.1 —.9 | —1.9 —.3 
37,639 | 33.49 +.5 +.3 +4.2 +12.0 
, eG as 73,000 | 54. 85 —.4 —.4| -3.1 +7.4 
ee 95 5,097 | 53.65} (4) (‘) (*) (‘) 
1 For definition of terms see the Bu:letin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 


data subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (534 recipients, $44,421 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (12 recipients, $574 in payments), in Missouri (941 
recipients, $47,050 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,291 recipients, $313,135 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for June 1951 were excluded because 
the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


quarterly. 
7 Estimated. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, June 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































i 
ten ah Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
— Average per— | May 1952in— | June 1951 in— 
State P - 
ami- rT 
Chil- Total Num- Num- 
les | Total?! Gren | amount Recip-| bet ber 
Family| “Sour | of | Amount] of | Amount 
fami- fami- 
lies lies 
Total. ....... 589, 976)2, 041, 568} 1, 527, 375/$44, 766, 464) $75.88) $21.93} —1.4) —1.6) —68}) —3.5 
Total, 52 
States 3__] 589, 948/2, 041, 466)1, 527,301] 44,765,311) 75.88} 21.93} —1.44 -—1.6) -—68) —3.5 
18,099} 65,141} 50,746} 638,762} 35.29) 9.81 1.1 1.0) —3.0) —2 
768; 2,494 1, 813) 56,962) 74.17) 22.84, —.5 —.8} +126) +16.9 
3,617| 13,663) 10,265) 270,741) 74.85) 19.82) —.7| +1.1) —10.8}) —11.9 
13,099} 48,348} 36,950) 554,147} 42.30) 11.46) —.9 +.7| —15.6) +1.2 
54,719} 171,596} 129,427) 6,406,510) 117.08) 37.33) —1.5) —20}) —4.4 +.9 
5,006} 18,424) 13,942) 494,117) 98.70) 26.82) -—23) —24) —81 —.6 
4,580} 15,081} 10,995} 486,867) 106.30) 32.28) —1.8) —2.0| —17.3} —18.2 
739} 2,856] 2,195 61,593} 83.35) 21.57) +1.7) +1.9) +3.9| +21.2 
1,996} 8,192) 6,386) 211,330) 105.88} 25.80) —.1) +10) —58} +3.1 
17,566] 57,850} 43, 211 838,652) 47.74) 14.50) (4) +.5| —39.2) —42.0 
18,460} 61,670} 47, 131 940,394) 50.94) 15.25) —15.9) -—14.0) —4.7] +5.0 
3,173; 11,718] 9,148] 265,833 .78| 22.69) —1.1 —1.4) —5.8) —114 
2,107} 7,307 5, 381 236,117; 112.06) 32.31) —2.7) —23) —11.1 —3.9 
Il..........--.| 22,485} 80,862} 60,053) 2,485,021) 110.52) 30.73) -—1.5) —18) -—27]) +9.3 
Sa 8,319] 27,964) 20,716 575} 67.75} 20.15) —1.4) —1.3) —17.4) —14.7 
Se cea tetae 5,399} 18,988} 14,129) § 572,830) 106.10} 30.17) —.3 —.5) +3.0) +123 
 setintiiie 4,113} 14,593} 11,062) 374,963) 91.17) 25.69) -—3.2) —3.8) —14.3} —4.2 
Ky..--.....---| 19,827} 70,216) 51,883) 829,971] 41.86) 11.82) —1.0 —.9} —14.6] —15.2 
a 22,544] 82,872] 61,788} 1,439,350) 63.85) 17.37) (® —.3} —5.7) +21.4 
Maine........ 4,416) 15,346) 11,113} 322,689} 73.07| 21.03} —1.7) —1.5) -—3.0) —3.9 
| aE. 4,989} 19,252) 14,722) 449,413} 90.08} 23.34 —.8}| +14) —17.2) -—8.2 
Mass..........| 13,078} 43,082} 31,756} 1,499,954) 114.69) 34.82) —.5| —10} -—1.5) +3.4 
Mich..........| 25,370} 82,218} 58,561] 2, 478, 671 7.70} 30.15) +.1) © -8| 3 =6+6.9 
I icsniacains 7,680} 26,100} 19,911 758,809} 98.80) 29.07) -—2.0) —-26 -—25| +6.4 
eae 10,644] 40,274] 30,995,  266,377| 25.03] 6.61 +.1 —4.6, +.5| +328 
| aT EET 21,679] 73,584) 54,258; 1,130,224 52.55) 15.481 —1.1 —.8} -90) —82 
7 eee 2, 274 7, 937 5,900} 200,045} 87.97) 25.20) -—3.9) —3.0| —7.0) —5.1 
| 2,699} 9,214 6,800} 243,034) 90.05) 26.38] —1.8) —1.9| —19.6) —16.7 
SS APRARTEE 28 108 7% 1,158} @) (7) (*) (") () () 
N. H..........| 1,308] 4,848] 3,548 143, 478} 102.63} 29.60} —1.3}) —3.8} —13.0) —12.5 
N.J.-.--.--..-| 5,164) 17,192) 13,021 521,135} 100.92) 30.31 —.4 —.6) —1.1 +6.2 
N. Mex....... 5,369} 18,451) 14,323 335,246} 62.44) 18.17 —.4 +.3) —3.9 +.3 
N, Y..........} 51,931] 175,669) 125,595) 5,787,670} 111.45) 32.95) —1.2) —1.5) —43) —1L.1 
N.C..........] 17,156! 62,406] 47,944) 827,030] 48.21) 13.25) —1.2 —.8} +43) +9.7 
N. Dak......- 1,567| 5,528| 4,180 153,155] 97.74) 27.71} —3.7) 3.6) —12.6| —22.2 
tin 13,170} 48,833} 36,845) 958,413) 72.77) 19.63} —1.1 —.7) —10.2) —14.4 
 RPeieees 19,518) 65,780} 49, 578} 1,383,254) 70.87| 21.03} —2.0} —1.7) —10.8} —12.9 
eR coanadphts 3,376] 11,308} 8,560) 357,208] 105.83) 31.35) —1.4 —.7| —17.2) —16.7 
RE 30,077} 110,631) 82,971) 2, 643, 574 7.89} 23.90) —2.7} —2.2) —23.5) —21.9 
_ 2 Sameer 27,020) 81,036) 61,308} 245,508} 9.09} 3.03} +831 +8.3) +134.6] +137.7 
i Sea 3,311} 11,047 7,963} 319,218] 96.41| 28.90 —.6) —-10) —.2) +103 
 ( 6,697| 24,873) 19, 307 315,943} 47.18] 12.70) +.7 +.5} (4) +22.1 
oa 2,609} 8,469) 6,346 188,130} 72.11) 22.21 0 +.65 —.1 +3.4 
Tenn..........| 20,058} 72,552] 54,462} 979,754 48.85) 13.50) —1.6) —1.4) —124) -—9.8 
| REE 15, 775) 61,528} 45,997; 819,949} 51.98} 13.33} -—2.9} —1.4) —17.0} —6.1 
Utah._.... 2,840} 9,832) 7,266) 307,165) 108.16) 31.24) —1.5}) —1.2} —8.1 —5.4 
NR aS 1,018} 3,573 2,765 54,974] 54.00} 15.39) — 9 —.3} —2.3) —1.6 
| ee 230 735} 655 So SRE TR EPREREREN SABES Os Dat ea eel BaPe ee 
Tae 7,519) 28,166) 21,441 397,937} 52.92) 14.13) 2.3 —2.3} —10.2 —6.6 
TN tices 9,009} 30, 088} 21,868, 944, 545) 104.84) 31. 42 1.2) —2.0) —17.3} —12.3 
ae 16,874] 61,994) 47,985} 1,000,724] 50.84) 16.29) —.7 7) —2.7 +.8 
See 8,319] 28,201) 20,765) = 932,461) 112.09} 33.06, —2.8} —3.0) —5.3 +.3 
ORE 498 1,824) 1, 371 50,075) 100.55) 27.45) —7. 8) —8.8} —18.5| —16.8 
! ' | 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. All data 
subject to revision. 

* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

*States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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5’ Excludes cost of medical care, for which pay- 
ments are made to recipients quarterly. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 
100 families. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
pendent children funds, supplemental payments of 
$103,962 from general assistance funds were made 
to 3,176 families. 

* Estimated. 















































Table 15.—Recipient rates for speci- 
fied types of public assistance in the 
United States, by State, June 1952 

Chil- Recip- 
Recip-| dren aa 
lente | fecely- | to the | Recip- 
of old- | ing aid | perma-| fents 
to de- 
aselst- nently | of gen- 
ance pannel and eral 
totally | assist- 
1,000 | Per | abled | per 
fatfon popu Per, | 1,000 
aged oe, 
65 and | under =. lation 
over ! 18 aged 
years *} 19°64 
201 32 2.2 41 
339 44 5.0 -1 
337 43 1.3 
284 38 2.9 
364 53 ey 1.6 
279 43 4.1 
3389 33 4.7 3.2 
92 20 
63 23 my 
45 3 2.3 1.0 
255 iy Ramee @® 
a ed 406 98 hisinesad 1.6 
Hawell.....c. 2.6: 106 50 3.7 5.8 
Wabadiiiveckadl 199 25 2.4 3 

| RRR EE", 137 25 -5 5.6 

| Ses 113 17 43.2 

ee eE 1 17 2.5 

EE ESS? 182 19 2.4 1.8 

pS RES SS 251 50 2.4 
Sidisllg ta ddsecnelae 631 64 9.7 3.0 

pT SS SEES 145 38 83 

65 20 1.9 1.4 
199 25 1.8 5.8 
185 29 3 7.2 
192 21 3.8 
355 37 8 «5 
307 48 4.8 6.2 
202 30 3.2 1.8 
151 yg one 2.0 
226 |S 3.3 
116 23 i 4.6 

i eae 52 10 .5 42.8 

MSE 304 5.9 -6 

Ne Ressiiiteeatmaie 85 31 3.2 6.7 

| A: See 212 2.2 1.2 

NN. DOR ake de 175 19 1.9 1.4 

fa SS: 153 16 1.0 6.3 

ORR. cca 67 21 ® 

EEE PEE 157 19 2.0 6.0 

ERR FS 27 1.5 2.7 

| 414 57 6.2 8 

ee a 126 36 .6 10.2 

BS ais nenidaiaiennes 345 23 4.0 1.3 

a) SRR! 204 29 .6 1.9 

ye St Mt  @thwisce 1.5 

y Eee hes 394 3 SRS ® 

RRS 214 28 4.0 2.4 

b SRS 171 23 10} @ 

Fi Sticnieceaanl 328 4} 16) @® 

, {SR a: 81 19 1.6 @) 

Watling occccn ct 293 30 3.7 4.4 

, Fe, eS. 178 66 2.8 2.8 

3 SER STEER 156 19 5 3.5 

Wyss hese sacs 214 14 2.7 1. 

















! Based on population estimated by Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of June 1952. 

? Based on Census data, April 1950. All recipient 
rates subject to revision. 

3 Number of aided not currently available. 

‘ Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
aa medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. 
a administered without Federal partici- 
pation. 





Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
— and payments to recipients, by State, June 
1 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





























Percentage change 
Payments to from May 
Number recipients 1952 in— 
State of 
recipients 

es Average | Number | Amount 
EEE Te 145, 344 | $6, 694, 922 $46. 06 +2.5 +2.0 
Alabama. 8, 547 194, 416 22.75 +.2 +.6 
Arkansas_ 6, 001 26. 91 +32.7 +32.3 
mis. 3, 725 192, 037 51. 55 +.5 +.5 
Delaware 40 6, 47.81 0 +4.5 
District of Columbia 1,277 75, 607 59. 21 +1.5 +2.2 
Hawaii__............ 1,114 52, 413 47.05 —2.5 —1.4 
OS ae 7 42, 404 52. 55 +.4 +.5 
eS ara 3, 010 125, 405 41. 66 +4.3 +5.6 
ee eee 2, 713 139, 968 | 51. 59 +.1 —.3 
Louisiana. -.-.......- 14, 942 , 683 | 40. 47 +.7 +.5 
Maryland_........-- 2, 692 127, 287 47.28 +.5 +.8 
Massachusetts- ----- 5, 304 327, 143 61. 68 +4.8 +4.2 
Michigan_......---- 1,090 62, 819 7. 63 +4.6 +4.7 
Mississippi__..------ 920 17, 739 19. 28 +6.4 +6.4 
es ae 11, 562 539, 661 46. 68 +1.2 +1.7 
Montana....-.....-- 1, 107 62, 280 56. 26 —.2 —.2 

New Hampshire- - -- 17 922 (2) (?) (?) 
New Jersey. -.-...--- 1, 610 100, 309 62. 30 +6.3 +9.1 
New Mexico... .-.-.- 2, 246 91, 278 40. 64 +2.1 +2.4 
New York.-....-..-.. 30,408 | 1,845, 273 60.68 |" +1.4 +.8 
North Carolina... 5, 200 144, 924 27. 87 +4.9 +5.1 
North Dakota----.-. 653 38, 356 | 58. 74 +3.2 +2.8 
YES 5, 153 230, 444 | 44.72 +2.4 +2.9 
nit ES SRE 2, 691 139, 064 51. 68 +5.3 +6.3 
AIRE BR 1, 898 133, 090 70. 12 | +2.3 +3.8 
Pennsylvania..----- 9,782 | 439,284| 44.91) +.2 +:8 
Puerto Rico_...-.-.- 6, 538 56,471 | 8. 64 +18.2 +17.3 
Rhode Island_--_-.-_- 279 18, 066 | 64. 75 +8.6 +7.4 
South Carolina__.._- 4, 655 147, 822 | 31. 76 +3.8 +3.8 
South Dakota__..-__-. 228 9, 594 | 42. 08 +4.6 +4.6 
_ ha ae 1, 536 89, 025 | 57. 96 +.2 +.6 
Vermont............. 206 8,768 | 42.56 0 +.2 
Virgin Islands 3. _-__ 20 gE RR! SE ee 
EE ee 3, 190 106, 942 33. 52 +2.9 +2.9 
| Se 5, 302 331, 081 62. 44 —.2 +1.1 
West Virginia___.... 3, 127 100, 818 32. 24 +9.8 +9.7 
RIE SS aM 969 61, 598 | 63. 57 +.7 rl.4 
Wyoming--......... 463 24, 986 53.97 —.9 -.7 

! 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. “= 

2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage ehaner, on less than 100 recipients. 





Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and en 
cases, by State, June 19521 a seas 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- May 1952 a 
State ber of = ag Naga 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age N 
m- Num- 

— Amount — Amount 
Total 2___/293, 000 |$13, 479,000 | $45.95 —2.7 —4.41| —12.4 —10.5 

REE 150 3,615 | 24.10} —1.3 —1.4 (3) (3) 

Alaska_..-- 126 5,474 43.44 () (3) (3) (3) 
Wem 1, 310 58,861 | 44.93] +3.6] +4.7] +3.9 +7.4 
ry. A poe ee S| 28, 767 13. 01 —.2 —.7 | ~12.3 —12.2 
Calif.......| 27,782] 1,288,710] 46.39| —5.0| -—5.5] —9.0 —7.2 
Colo.....-- 1, 810 73,532} 40.63| —4.6| -83]—24.4] —195 
Conn...... 53, 504 $191,995 | 54.79 | —10.5 —8.8]| —6.3 —2.0 
pK 724 28, 870 39. 88 —4.5 —2.4 | —21.0 —5.5 
i See 714 43,377 | 6.75) —1.1 —.8 | —23.5 —15.0 
aes ane 5,000 OTR SOP Pesncck edhecwecdgulnccnvanightwtteendloonbiaiel 
et ee 57,934} 17.05] —1.2 —2.5| +3.0 +1.8 
Hawaii....} 1,691 88,585 | 52.39) —2.7 —5.0 | —40.7 — 38,2 
Idaho 7__._- 145 5,370 | 37.03) —4.6 —1.3 | —39.3 — 35.7 
TOS 25,245 | 1,466,197 | 58.08 | —1.4 —1.2}] —12.1 +3.7 
Sa 10, 818 315, 177 29.13 | +22.0 + 20.6 | +27.6 +23.0 
Iowa.......| 3,224 96, 921 30.06 | —5.8 —4.1 +1.4 +10,2 
Kans...--- 1, 852 85,067 | 45.93} —5.0 —7.5 | — 20.1 —111 
3 2, 754 74,798 | 27.16) —9.3 —7.71 46.6 +12.8 
eR 7, 066 272,707 | 38.59 | +3.9 +2.6 | +18.7 +52.4 
Maine...-- 2, 591 124,493 | 48 05 | —25.9| —14.1 |] —19.7 —3.9 
i eae 2, 964 144,535 | 48.76] —1.8 +1.0 | —22.9 —18.1 
Mass...... 13, 909 701, 462 50. 46 —5.8 —12.6 | —26.7 — 23.3 
Mich.....- 20, 787 856,768 | 41.22} —4.5| —12.4] +88 +7.1 
Minn_....-| 5,359 249, 084 46.56 | —67 —-10.3}] —1.4 +3.6 
i ae 905 11, 571 12.79 | —2.6 —.8 0 +8,3 
TEE 9, 221 203,317 | 31.81 —.8 +.3 | —16.2 —11.9 
Mont.....- 567 17 417 | 30.72] —8.0 —6.2 | —10.6 —13.3 
Nebr...--..| 1, 266 43,868 | 34.65 +.6 —9.3| —7.8 —6.7 
ee | & 300 ®8, 100 27.00 0 —6.6 | —14.3 — 20.6 
_f ae 1 066 41,319 | 38.76) —14.4| —17.2] —8.7 —10.5 
N. J. *... 6, 160 01,137 | 63.50} —5.2 —4.5 | —23.3 —14.8 
N. Mex....| 263 6.115 | 23.25 | —14.6}| —11.1) —61.2 — 59.6 
> ae °41,457 | 3,039,753 | 73.32) —5.0 —5.3 | —24.6 — 25.9 
*, ee Be 43,870 | 20.88] —2.7 —2.7 | —16.6 +2.9 
N. Dak. 317 10,840 | 34.20) —11.7| —16.7 | —26.3 — 26.0 
Ohio ™.....| 19, 957 790, 608 39, 62 +2.7 +2.8 —1.3 —-1.9 
Okia._.....|!! 6, 300 98, 326 a) (41) +28.7 ("1) —17.3 
Orie. | 4,454 248,621 | 55.82] —6.5 —6.4 | +141 +2.8 
a | 18, $23 $36,495 | 49.75} —1.9 —1.5] —9.0 —6.0 
P. &... | 1, 723 12, 105 | 03 | —10.8)} —11.0 | —70.3 —70.9 
R.1..--...| 4,076] 239,158 | 5867] —8.1| —7.0] +11] +4105 

Ricca aw. 2, 080 35,419 | 17.03] —1.3 —1.9 | —33.9 — 35. 

S. Dak... | 593 16. 690 | 28.15 | —27.1 | —35.0 | —30.6 —31.9 
Tee... 2, 284 30,470 | 13.34] —4.1 —.7}| +10.4 +16.5 
Tex..._- 6.600 | 40-000 fone, te ounceck cans meni Uc 
ik... } 1,181 65,496 | 55.46) —5.4 —5.8 —.9 +2.9 
_, es 31,100 3 OE. GRD bencsnincalonsingiinelscuodeendlatcteqeneieain 
vt: | ae of fy RR EAR a niaaaiadunciinanalaaal 
, re 63,695 | 28.41 | —1.7 (14) — 33.2 — 28.1 
eek....... | 6, 564 355,812 | 54.21| —7.6 —5.4 | —16.6 — 16.0 
Oe | 3,383 85,748 | 25.35| —3.6| —5.1}—31.5] —219 
Wis........| 4,838 | 262,659 54.29] —7.1 —6.7 —.2}] +107 
Wyo...... 126 $49 | 46. 42 — 6.0 —6.0 | +20.0} +57.4 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex: 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 5,777 cases and payments of $172,010 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,421 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,509 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

12 Estimated. 

18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 

14 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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A statistical summary of the operations of the social security programs during the 
calendar year 1951 is presented in the following pages. Comprehensive data are given 
for the programs for which the Social Security Administration has responsibility— 
old-age and survivors insurance, public assistance, maternal and child health and 
child welfare services, and the program of the Federal credit unions. The operations 
of related programs, including employment security, are also reported, but in less 


detail. 
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General Social Security Data 


Table 1.—Personal income, 1951, 1950, 1949, and 1940 ' 
[Corrected to July 21, 1952; 















































> Percentage change, 
Amount (in millions) Percentage distribution 1951 from— 
Type oi payment 

1951 1950 1949 1940 1951 1950 1949 1940 1950 1949 1940 
SETS ERE D+ SR Or SCR. $254, 067 | $226,325 | $205, 882 $78, 347 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 +12.3 + 23.4 +224.3 
Employees’ income ?__.._.........--------.-.- 170,052 | 145,941 | 133,763 47, 637 66.9 64.5 65.0 60.8 +16.5 +27.1 +257.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income_____........-.-- 50, 64 45, 190 42, 125 16, 280 19.9 20.0 20.5 20.8 +12.1 + 20.2 +2111 
Personal interest income and dividends_.......| 20,375 19, 502 17, 113 9, 444 8.0 8.6 8.3 12.1 +4.5 +19.1 +115.7 
ee eenwe 2, 320 2, 393 , 207 2, 697 9 1.1 L.3 3.4 —3.1 +5.1 —14.0 
Social insurance and related payments *_______- 7,041 6, 581 6,892 1,771 2.8 2.9 3.3 2.3 +7.0 +2.2 +-207.6 

Veterans’ subsistence allowances § and bonuses_ 1, 193 2,177 2, 069 28 5 1.0 1.0 (8) — 45.2 — 42.3 (’) 
Miscellaneous income payments *__..__.._.__-- 2, 437 4, 541 1,713 490 1.0 2.0 8 6 — 46.3 +42.3 +397.3 














1 All payments for continental United States except employees’ income, which 
includes pay of Federal civilian and military personnel stationed abroad. 

? Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, less employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs; includes other labor income (except 
workmen’s compensation), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and Gov- 
ernment contributions to allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 

6 Se ener to recipients under the special public assistance programs and 

meral assistance. For 1940, includes earnings of persons employed by NYA, 

PA, and CCC; earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency pro- 
jects financed from emergency funds are included in employees’ income. 

4 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; railroad, Federal, State, 
and local retirement benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation (including payments for medical care); State and railroad 


unemployment insurance and temporary disability benefits (including payments 
under private plans); and readjustment allowances to veterans under the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act. 

5 Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

6 Less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 

8 Includes payments under the Government life insurance, national service 
life insurance, and military and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contributions to nonprofit organizations, business transfer payments, recoveries 
under the Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and seamen, and profits 
of military service exchanges. 

Source: Basic data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
C ommerce. 


Table 2.—Total earnings, wages and salaries, and estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1946-51 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Sept. 23, 1952] 


























j } 
| | | Payrolls covered by 
| Wages and Payrolls covered by retirement programs |} unemployment insurance Payrolls 
salaries 3 | programs covered 
a } segibignaiianiischienenis atiitliaina - aitanisicl sonics itehelitilimcjustalaa by 
| Total | | work- 
Period earn- | | | Old-age | Federal | State State Railroad | men’s 
| ings? | and Railroad | civil. » | and local un- un- compen- 
| To | rien. sur- ose ole govern- employ- | employ- | sation 
tal | Civilian | Total ste retire- service | ‘ Total ne le 
| | vivors | ment ‘ retire. | ment me nt me nt pro- 
| insur- t mame || Retire | insur- insur- grams § 
} | | ance | | | ment | ance ¢ ance 4 
. —|——_—— — a ee ee anaes me ae Ss ES 
| | | | | } | 
Ss es SR es | 611198 $103, 294 $93, 861 $79, 260 $4, 866 | $5, 195 | $4,540 | $78,011 | $73,145 $4, 866 $79, 500 
a ee 8 SST SRE 158,669 | 122,042 117,974 107,805 | 92,449 5, 107 | 4, 809 | 5,440 | 91,341 | 86,234 5, 107 91, 500 
een me Ue 130, 357 118,805 | 102, 255 , 531 | 4, 469 6,550 | 101,262} 95,731 | 5, 531 101, 500 
EEE SST, 2 ee een | 168, 168 133, 418 129, 169 118,155 | 99,989 5,119 | 5, 707 7,340 | 98,639 $3,520 5,119 100, 000 
TEED ee | 182, 957 145, 582 140, 583 128,719 | 109,421 5, 320 6, 068 7,910 | 108, 155 102, 835 | 5, 320 109, 500 
Se a rr | 211,836 | 169,874 | 161, 234 153, 992 132, 800 6, 037 6, 395 | 8,760 | 124,280] 118, 243 | 6, 037 127, 200 
} | | | | 
: | | 
1950 | | 
NS ETE: | 41,675 | 33,050 | 31,938 28, 948 24, 245 1, 222 | 1,481 | 2, 600 | 24,046 | 22,824 | 1, 222 24, 400 
Ee ee | 44,042] 35,157] 34,071 31,011 | 26,123 1, 297 1, 551 2, 040 25,809 | 24,512 | 1, 297 26, 100 
SS Ee 47,250 | 37, 492 | 36, 272 32, 664 28, 053 | 1, 388 | 1, 473 | 1,750 27, 741 26, 353 | 1, 388 | 28, 000 
October-December. ..........-..--- 49, 990 39, 883 38, 302 | 36, 096 | 31, 000 1,413 1, 563 2, 120 | 30, 559 29, 146 | 1,413 31, 000 
| | | 
1951 | | | | 
j | 
January-March_...................-. | 50, 508 40,162 | 38,312 36,082} 30,900 1, 426 | 1,566 | 2,190; 29,432 28, 006 | 1, 426 30, 000 
8 a TT | 52,237] 42,129] 40,011 | 38,225] 32,900 1, 517 1,578 | 2,230) 30,672} 20,155] 1,517 31, 300 
guy -eneemiber.................... | 53, 580 43, O82 40,803 | 39,024 34, 000 | 1, 555 1,499 1, 970 30, 851 29, 206 | 1, 555 31, 500 
October-December_._.........--.-- 55, 511 44, 501 42, 108 | 40, 661 35, 000 | 1, 539 1, 752 2, 370 33, 325 31, 786 1, 539 34, 400 
1 Includes employee contributions under contributory systems. Continental insurance beginning in 1951. 


United States except with respect to Federal Government personnel. 
1950 and 1951 subject to revision. 

2 Includes earnings of the self-employed. Quarterly data for self-employed ad- 
justed to when-earned, rather than when-received, basis. 

3 Civilian and military wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind including 
pay of Federal civilian and military personne] in all areas. Quarterly data ad- 
justed to correct for distribution of bonus payments. 

4 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in employment covered by 
program. Excludes self-employed earnings covere d under old- age and survivors 


Data for 


26 


5 Payrolls of employers insuring with private carriers, State funds, or self-in- 
sured, and Federal programs; excludes railroads (covered by Employer’s Lis 
bility Act). 

Source: Data on total earnings and wages and salaries from the Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics; payrolls covered by State and local 
government retirement and by workmen’s compensation estimated by the Social 
Security Administration; data for other programs based on reports of adminis- 
trative agencies. 
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Table 3.—Beneficiaries and benefits under social insurance and related programs, by risk and program, 1940-51 1 





(Corrected to July 25, 1952) 





Risk and program 


| 1040 | soe | roms | 104 | roe | 1048 | 1000 | 2080 | 1081 
















































































| Amount of benefits (in thousands) 
REO Ae Mais a OD SOON tS ROO $1, 545, 380|81, 629, 944|82, 620, 967|$5, 768, 907)s5, 409, 274/85, 208, 662) 6, 578, 520)86, 402, 696] 0, 792, 704 
Cld-age retirement... <0... coc cnevcccecocenccccnccceccosesccsecs 330,277} 523,099 335 2, 167, 694 

Old-age and survivors insurance 3. ....................-..-.--.-.-- 21,074; 119,009) 157,391 1, 361, 046 

ERE CURT, oi tin c2 sop cpanidecsnemaccnndadeddtnieeiaael 83, 342 98, 667; 106, 240 187, 085 

ee ee 49, 069 59, 843 64, 816 152, 428 

Other Federal contributory ° 714 1, 086 1, 266 1, 836 

Federal noncontributory *...........- , 308 60, 744 74, 892 165, 239 

State and local government retirement *...........-...-.-.......- 103,000} 134,500} 143,000 246, 000 

WHINE SRORTOEE icc. 2 ccccencwcncccccndssiaigoeneusntblsindl 19, 770 49, 250 54, 730 54, 060 

Survivorship: 

FEORCUIY DOMED. .......... ccc ececcecccnnsesassesecnccasesec one 162,928} 282, 422, 369 1, 194, 424 
Old-age and survivors insurance. ................-..---...-..-- 7, 784 76, 104, 231 523, 485 
DONE POLUENODE, no sccccecccccennsottnduivbatitedsbeneiinle 1, 448 1, 765) 1, 772) 49, 527 
Poderal civil-tervied....n....20---- 200 e-enacsoncccensescosswoccscelecsceceses 80 128 14, 01 
State and local government retirement §_...............-.-.-..-. 16, 000) 19, 000) 20, 000 28, 
EE Ne le EN ETE 105, 696} 144,302) 254,238 519, 
ENED 0 OEINNRIOND 96 sa ccisoccachanansdonnanpusbiaaiiniied 32, 000 40, 000 42, 000 60, 000 

ee, SS Se ee ne are ee 36, 659 56, 700 65, 309 116, 072 
Old-age and survivors insurance 11, 736 22, 146 26, 135 57, 337 
Railroad retirement...................... 2, 497 6, 591 8, 138 12, 716 
Federal civil-service 5, 810 7, 863 10, 244 7, 755 
Other Federal contributory 156 316 243 379 
State and local government retirement ®.................-...... 12, 500 15, 000; 15, 500 25, 000 
nn Catinnscevéich dhoccsodnaadednsasenens@uadiiehdal 3, 960 4, 784 5, 049 ; 12, 885 

th iensedistnineeronhdpahesaoedencaaseneimenuncaananes 480,855) 700,874) 956,099 2, 451, 742 

RRS LA EI 129,000} 227,000) 244,000 415, 000 

eRe a occu ccacacscaaetdenaeceenerae seen bend 298,081} 407,029) 643, 100 } 1, 593, 878 

Cs irsicnatetsnecidnncdcics diaiicnasdabbsdasendds <i 30, 824 31, 040 30, 900 81, 647 

eR en re: 12, 950 17, 270 18, 930 44, 101 

Ny EIEOIROINIP 85 6 0 conn inn. cwbbadinativeuencwatibiie Sam dadie (4) (4) (4) 182, 986 

State and local government retirement §_.................-..--.-.. 10, 000 13, 500 14, 500 26, 000 

State temporary disability insurance *...............-..----------|..--22 5, 035; 4, 669 81, 833 

PONS CORRDUCTOSY GISRDINCY IGNSNES 8s cd oka vince acvnccacaculecsmiabditlecsdeceiguiedbnede 26, 297 

ghd ian ek ch sie dicncsbibe dilibedinasewtesneistindd 534, 661 67,080} 563, 180! 862, 752 

State unemployment insurance. .............-...........-.-----.- 518, 7 62,385) 445, 866) 840, 411 

Railroad unemployment insurance_......................-..-..... 15, 961 582 2, 359) 20, 217 

Veterans’ unemployment allowances ”._................-........-]......-... 4,113 114, 955 2, 124 

Self-employment allowances to veterans _.................-...--.--]----.----- 102 11, 675 110 
Old age retirement: 

ns SUT AVOUD SURUTNMNED 9, oo 5.oc cacnatsocnncecddensncusaen 77.2 463. 4 591.8 842.7; 1,068.1; 1,294. 1, 574 1,918.1) 2,756.8 

NRA 5. Usp bods cadscoesebbbabnangqubeliaacdeuid 102.0 121.5 129. 1 139.7 147.1 156. 174. 182.0 

eee ee ERE re RE) PL 7 47.4 57.0 62.5 70. 2 80.1 90. 6 101. 111. 120.4 

nt POG GUMMTEDMUOED ®., .... coccccccssusdicbecudusndccstidecde 6 9 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.5 lL. 1.7 1.7 

Ng SE eee SS eT 32, 2 32. 2) 37.6 51.5 65. 74.7 103. 67.3 69.0 

State and local government retirement ® 113.0 146.0 155.0 167.0 180.0 190. 0 200. 213.0 230.0 

NS FEET LT ee A 29. 2 52.4 59.1 62. 5 61.6 59.8 57.4 53. 50.2 

Survivorship (monthly benefits): 

Old-age and survivors insurance. ................................- 35.7 402. 8 533. 5 661.0 767.4 872.4 4 1,093. 1, 286.8 

gE dct aticminn dcemnntndckicrnibehsamatadahaneteids 3.0 4.2 4.4) 4.5 40. 101. 6; 121.8 136. 146.8 

ee a SUES TE ae a 3} 4 4 2.0 9.4 18. 30.2 

State and local government retirement *__.....................--.- 25.0 30.0 32. 0; 34.0 35.0 36. 0 38. 0 40. 42.0 

SSE TE rae a nee nen On 323. 2 342.0 542. 1) 790. 5 901. 5 950. 0 971.2 991.7) 1,011.2 

NNN 5056s tian dbsundbaadedendiddmecieacta (?2) (12) (12) (12) (12) (12) (2) (®) (3) 

Disability: 

IRIIIRRIID 1351 cainatdaabudbainseasobnbaaes (22) (2) (2) (2) (12) (22) (2) (#2) (#8) 

IN or, oo Udinidd cet ebnuebibasedaueebadde 580.9 763. 6 1, 148.1 2,010.1 2,283.7] 2,252.0 260.0} 2,301.8} 2,326.2 

EN SE ea SS ae aa 39.3 39. 1 39.0 39.3 51.2) 63. 0) 70.0 76. 0 79.1 

er ee eT ean 15.5 21.2 23. 7] 27.3 31.6 35. 8 39.7 43. 45.8 

EL eR ea eae (4) (4) (4) (4) 4) (4) (4) 73.1 75.4 

State and local government retirement 5................-..--2-.-- 14.3 19.5 21.0 23.0 25.0 27.0) 29.0 32.0 35.0 

State temporary disability insurance *.....................-......].2.-.-..-- 5.9 5.4) 5.6 23.0 24. 2 28.0 30. 4 28.9 

Sn MOEDOTENY GMMRENty MSUTATOD So so. k oo hiki cc ccc cc cnsncn]accccaccnulesschvescethbatsbeesulaneeeonen 23. 6 33. 2 33. 31. 2 28.9 

Unemployment: 

State unemployment insurance '3__.................-2.2.---. 2... 982. 4 79.3 465. 0} 1,152.2 852. 4 821.1 1,666.1) 1,305.0 796. 9 

Railroad unemployment insurance ®_............................- 41.5 8 3. 3} §2.7 52. 6 38. 2 120.4 76.8 29.0 

Veterans’ unemployment allowances "__..........................]..-.------ 10.1 88.9) 1,359 3} 760. 6 434.9 387. 5) 32.1 2.8 

Selfemployment allowances to veterans ™_..............-.....-..-.-|.--.---..- 8 12. y 229, ‘| 181.3 78.6 40. 4), 1.5) 1.0 

' Partly estimated. Data for State and local government and for Federal 





civil-service and other contributory retirement plans exclude refunds of employee 
contributions. 

*Includes benefits paid to aged wives, to aged dependent husbands (first 
payable Sept. 1950), and to the dependent minor children of living beneficiaries. 
For 1951, average number of aged wives or dependent husbands was 597,759 and 
average number receiving benefits as children of living beneficiaries was 61,727; 
payments certified to these groups amounted to $180,540,000 and $11,739,000, 
respectively. 

* Includes a small but unknown number and amount of disability and survivor 
beneficiaries and benefits. 

‘Beginning 1950, identifiable disability benefits and beneficiaries shown 
Separately and only a small but unknown number and amount of disability 
and survivor payments included with old-age retirement. For earlier years, 
old-age retirement data include small amount of survivor and significant amount 
of disability payments. 

' Benefits for fiscal year (usually ending June 30); beneficiaries for last month 
of fiscal year. Data for 1950 and 1951, preliminary. 

*Under Veterans Administration. Old-age retirement data are for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion, and the Philippine Insur- 
tection. Disability data include pensions and compensation, and subsistence 
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payments to disabled veterans undergoing training. Lump-sum payments are 
for burial of deceased veterans. 

7 A small but unknown amount of lump-sum death payments included with 
monthly survivor payments. Disability benefits exclude payments for medical 
care. Data for 1950 and 1951, prelimi A 

8 First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; and 
in New Jersey, January 1949. Excludes New York, first payable July 1950; 
data not available. Includes private-plan benefits in California and New Jersey 
and private-plan beneficiaries in California. Maternity data included for Rhode 
Island; hospitalization benefits excluded for California. Number represents 
average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

®*Temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947; includes maternity 
data. Number represents average number of beneficiaries during 14-day regis- 
tration period. 

Beginning Sept. 1944 for unemployment allowances (beneficiaries represent 
average weekly number) and beginning Nov. 1944 for self-employment allow- 
ances (beneficiaries, average monthly number). 

1! Average monthly number, except as otherwise noted. 

12 Not available. 

13 Average weekly number. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Benefits under selected social insurance and 
related programs, by State, 1951 


[In thousands; corrected to Apr. 25, 1952] 









































Retirement, disability and Unemployment 
survivor benefits ! benefits Self- 
Rail- 
road | ¢™- 
State es Rail- |*°mPo- a 
State Old-age | pail Vet- | unem-| un- | "084 dus allow- 
and sur- ’ unem- ances 
road | erans ploy- | em- . | bility 
vivors a .| Ploy to 
insur- | retire pro- ment | Ploy-} ment |MSUr- | voter- 
ance ment | grams? | insur- | Ment) igor. | amee'| ans a 
ance 4 a ance! 
an 
$330, 976|$2, 167, 336|$840, 411|$2, 124)$20, 217|$26, 297} $110 
4,273} 46,381) 8,218} 78) 430) 379 7 
1,643} 14,499) 1,281) 23] 336) 192 1 
3,461] 31,990) 4,484) 41 200} = 301 7 
22,324) 166,820) 95,082} 141) 1,403) 1,761 4 
4,148} 23,017) 1,236) 20) 302) 296 2 
2,104, 26,203) 10,419} 10 50} 228 0 
1, 282 3, 684 964 1 17 79 0 
979} 18,076) 1,557 ll 45) 127 1 
7,842} 50,196) 6,560} 68] 504) 280 4 
5, 290 45,774] 8, 455) 36 406 552 3 
1, 164 7,976} 1,902 14 158} 115 1 
24,581; 96,837) 56,877) 78) 1,446) 2,462 1 
12,422) 47,725 13,957) 37) 405) 703] (°) 
7, 798 30, 559) 3,094 17 299 391 3 
6, 883 25,531) 3,849 18 340 521 1 
7,343} 52,208) 10,812} 47] 384) 563 2 
3, 401 35, 826} 13,254 55) 260) 361 4 
1,915} 13,437) 5,559) 31 112} = 149) (6) 
5,487| 28,284) 8, 758 17 126] 419) (°) 
5,839] 87,885) 48, 523 7} 349) = 534 1 
8, 736 78,718} 47,120 99 414 647| (5) 
9,147} 45,492) 9,195) 58) 903) 816 2 
2,850} 29,953) 4,541) 32 183} 14 
11,033} 57,044] 12,090} 66) 1,105) 952 3 
2, 037 8,734] 2,285} 18} 215) 225 1 
3,879} 15,215) 1,518 tea 2 
610 2,102} 1,275 2 53 66) () 
1,210 7,607) 5,282) 13 38 86 0 
10,266, 61,726] 43,844 47} 249) 39-716 1 
1,307} 11,400} = 1,027 17} 410} ~— 129 1 
24,285) 201,107) 189,095 132] 2,082) 2,344 2 
3,582} 45,081) 17,464) 52) 268 6 
1,041 6,979} 1,183 7 183} 105 1 
22,228} 117,816) 28,125) 40) 747) 1,524) (5) 
2,843} 36,129) 5,848) 49) 261 4 
3,605} 22,194) 10,446) 40 160| 277 2 
37,615} 146,859) 66,336) 150) 1,541) 2,824 1 
682 12,701} 17,408 20 63 79) () 
1,940} 23,082) 6,171 31 179) (1 5 
868 7, 521 712} #12) 184 72 3 
6,815} 48,223) 14,030} 49 456 3 
11,891} 124,557) 5,986] 84) 732) 1,036} 12 
1, 781 8,734) 2,358 3 170} = 148 1 
997 5,462} 1,374 3 62 48 0 
8,214) 38, 5, 901 33} 230) 647 1 
5, 696 32,813} 15,004 65 365 363 1 
5,322) 27,265) 8,195) 51 335} 462 1 
6, 921 39,619} 7,354 31 455] 444) (5) 
1,101 3, 619 793 4 71 63) (°) 
13,320} 2, 291 48,202} 3,600 74 109) 97 1 





























2 Racing open ~~ $12,885,000 
es lum: paymen 885,000. 
3 State b: sii namexent was made. 

4 Under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

5 Less than $500. 

6 Represents U. 8. Territories and island possessions and foreign countries. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 





Table 5.—Estimated distribution of the civilian labor 
force employment and coverage status, June and 
December, 1950 and 1951 











{In millions] 
June | Decem-| jun Decem- 
Employment and coverage status | 95% ber 198) ber 
1950 1951 
Civilian labor force, total... ... 64.9 62.5 63.8 62.7 
Unemployed..................-..-- 3.4 2.2 2.0 17 
Employed, total..................- 61.5 60.3 61.8 61.0 
Covered by old-age and survivors 
insuranes '.........5...<..... 35.3 36. 5 45.6 45.6 
Covered under law before 1950 
andivennninntvndiel 35.3 36.5 36.7 36.7 
Additional coverage under 1950 
RD ii tiis cen nsestcicecdicctloscecceces 8.9 8.9 
Jointly covered by railroad re- 
tirement and old-age and 
survivors insurance ?_........ 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 
Not covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance............. 24.6 22.2 14.6 13.9 
Federal, State and local gov- 
a 5.6 5.9 4.7 5.5 
DIG Rss vicicccencccsess 9.0 62 7.2 5.8 
age and salary workers 3-_- 2.0 1.3 1.0 9 
Self-employed__............-. 4.7 3.9 4.3 3.9 
Unpaid family workers... -- 2.3 9 1.9 Ll 
Domestic service.............-- 2.1 2.1 1.0 8 
i Se 8.0 8.0 1.7 1.8 

















1 Excludes sm ps ea of State and local governments and nonprofit or 
ganizations which were not covered although eligible for coverage. 4 

2 As a result of amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act adopted in 
1951, earnings in railroad service may be credited toward benefits under either 
the railroad or the old-age and survivors insurance program, depending in 
most instances on the length of railroad service. 

3 For June and December 1950, excludes an indeterminate number of do- 
mestic service workers on farms; for June and December 1951 and March 1982, 
includes about 100,000 domestic service workers on farms. 

4 Includes noncovered workers in the following partially covered industries: 
educational institutions and agencies; medical and health services; rel 
charitable, and membership o izations; forestry and fishing; banks and trust 
companies: and self-employ eo and unpaid family workers in non- 
—— industries. Beginning with 1951, excludes banks and trust com- 
panies. 


Source: Renglorment by industry and class of worker based on data pro- 
vided by the Bureau of the Census; coverage status estimated by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Table 6.—Expenditures for civilian social security and related public Programs, by source of funds and by program, 
fiscal years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 ” 


{In millions; data corrected to July 1952] 














1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 

Program State State State 

Total Federal and Total Federal and Total Federal and 

local local local 
ae ae eS Ee ne ee $13, 657.5 | $7,422.9 | $6,234.8 | $13,506.0 | $6,701.2 | $6,894.8 | $12,180.7| $6,444.5 $5, 736.2 
Social insurance and rolated programs__..................-. 6, 786. 5 4, 861.4 1, 925. 1 6, 973.3 4, 161.5 2,811.8 6, 247.4 4, 195.8 2,051.7 
Old-age and survivors insurance. ..............-......--- 1, 568.5 4 1) eee 784. 1 TOL. 1b .nccnetiituadl 660. 5 | _  f Sroweaee 
I ain and letinnoesnandnpnsaddinemeabell 321.0 } NY Se: 304. 4 ee ee ee 282.5 , FL ore 
Public employee retirement systems ?_..................-. 891.2 555. 2 336.0 733. 2 433.7 299. 5 630.7 354.7 276.0 
ere ea ae ee 1, 059. 4 183. 4 876.0 2, 081.8 213.6 1, 868. 2 1, 382.2 184.3 1, 198.0 
Railroad unemployment insurance__.................-.-. 28.3 Pliihasesaesend 119.6 TAS to ccceee Gl . ge tielici.... 
Railroad temporary disability insurance. -................ 28.9 , kL ee 81.1 , SE ee re 32.0 9.8 Biccahi...o. 
State temporary disability insurance ‘................... GAT 1. cabal 80.7 G2 lL wociindinene 69.1 Sg Serer 51.7 
Veterans’ programs inndabababvideatencneiiinlinbansnaael 2, 144.0 READ bocccsianion 2, 249.8 SSA S Linccciecinkd 2, 615.8 RGIS feossci-».-- 
Beeman © Gamapemention ©... 2... occcodsncccncectcoses 664. 5 32. 7 632.4 600. 2 25.2 7 575.0 541.5 15. 7 §26.0 
ES RET eR A Se 2, 583. 2 1, 187.7 1, 395. 5 2, 488. 7 1, 095. 8 1, 392.9 2, 086. 4 939. 5 1, 146.9 
Special types of public assistance *......................- 9 2, 259. 5 1, 187.7 1,071.8 2, 125. 6 1, 095. 8 1,029.8 1, 820. 2 939. 5 880.7 
CE idvccchenbhchbbecocthntitindiidcaiauadad WE 7 fecocndldnds 10 323.7 dD ere 363.1 TEE be ccatcem 266. 2 
mene end medical services 11. . .......cccccccuccncsesccces 3, 243. 8 1, 046.9 2, 197.0 2, 945.0 1,015.8 1, 929. 2 2, 575.6 828.0 1, 747.6 
Sees Gibin DOGGIE COTE 8. . 0c ncccnnatindbacucssadad 1, 763.3 642.7 1, 120.6 1, 657.6 644.0 1, 013.6 1, 589.1 603. 1 986.0 
New hospital construction 3. .............-.-............ 571.9 254.9 317.0 521.7 219.7 302.0 299. 4 94.4 205.0 
Community and related health services 4_............... 801.4 61.2 740. 2 661.7 65.8 595.9 613.3 74.9 538.4 
Maternal and child health care __........-....-........ 34.4 23.1 11.3 28.8 19.1 9.7 30.8 20.5 10.3 
ES SRE SO AE 6.5 3.3 3.3 6.4 3.2 3.2 6.2 3.1 3.1 
Medical and public health research '7__.........-.......- 58.7 56.7 2.0 60.6 58.6 2.0 31.3 29.3 2.0 
Health manpower training ".......................-..... 7.6 5.0 2.6 8.2 5.4 2.8 5.5 2.7 2.8 
ee ee 1,044.0 326.9 717.2 1, 189.0 428. 1 760. 9 1, 271.3 481.2 790.0 
Vocational rehabilitation ................2..222-.....--. 24.4 18.4 6.0 23.6 17.8 5.8 20.3 15.7 4.5 
I a ae 547.6 212.9 334.7 787.1 316.0 471.1 900. 5 380. 4 520.1 
Institutional and other care 7)__...-...- 22... ee 336. 9 6.9 330.0 251.6 6.6 245.0 236.6 6.6 230.0 
es See MRNTUS......... .usdscccnacesudedidiaamescdeben’ 129. 2 82.8 22 46.5 122.4 83.4 22 39.0 110.1 74.7 22 35.4 

ge ees Se 5.9 5.9 (33) 4.3 4.3 () 3.8 3.8 (8) 
































@' Preliminary. Data represent expenditures from public funds (general and 
special) and trust accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude 
transfers to such accounts and loans; include administrative expenditures unless 
otherwise noted. Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, most 
States, and some localities; for other States and localities fiscal years cover various 
12-month periods ended with the specified year. 

2 Excludes refunds of employee contributions to employees leaving service. 

+ Represents State unemployment insurance and employment service pro- 
grams, the reconversion unemployment benefit a cere for seamen, and ad- 
ministrative expenditures of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

‘ Benefits first payable in New Jersey January 1949; includes benefits paid 
by private plans under State law in California and New Jersey; excludes hospital 
benefits (included under hospital and medical care below) payable in California 
starting Jan. 1, 1950. Excludes benefits paid in New York, starting July 1950, 
amounting to “over $40 million” in 1950-51, according to estimates of the State 
Workmen's Compensation Commission. 

‘Represents pensions, annuities, burial awards, and readjustment allow- 
ances and estimated administrative expenditures in connection with these pay- 
ments; excludes expenditures from Government life insurance fund. 

‘Includes expenditures for medical services, approximately $175 million in 
1948-49, $185 million in 1949-50, and $210 million in 1950-51. Includes payments 
A employers and private insurance carriers of benefits payable under public 

w. 

7 Excludes administrative expenditures. 

F* Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and, beginning 
Oct. 1950, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes $48.1 million for vendor payments for medical care. 

® Includes $52.6 million for vendor payments for medical care. 

! Excludes all medical expenditures (both health services and research) of 
the Military Establishment and the Atomic Energy Commission; health serv- 
ices provided in connection with primary and secondary public education; 
medical services included under the public aid programs above; medical care 
included under workmen’s compensation above; international health activities; 
professional education and training of nurses, physicians, and other medical 
personnel; and expenditures for medical services and research subordinate to 
the performance of other functions such as those of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

2 Includes hospital and outpatient care in public institutions (including those 
for veterans) and expenditures for maintenance and improvement of existing 
facilities. Excludes expenditures for domiciliary care by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration now included under veterans’ welfare services below and institu- 
tions for chronic care (other than mental and tuberculous) included under in- 
stitutional and other care below. 
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13 Federal expenditures include cost of hospital planning and surveys; State 
and local expenditures represent new construction only. 

4 Federal expenditures represent those made by the U. 8. Public Health 
Service (except for international health activities, the National Institutes of 
Health, medical and hospital care and hospital constru 
education and training) and by the Food and Drug Administration; State and 
local —— represent all community health and sanitation itures 
by public agencies except those in connection with schools and welfare 
and those classified elsewhere as health and medical 

18 Federal expenditures are for the maternal and child health program, the 
program for crippled — and the wartime emergency maternity and in- 
fant care program; State and local expenditures represent required 
of Federal grants under the maternal and child health program and under the 
program for crippled children. 

i 16 Expenditures for medical care and services under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
on Act, 

7 Represents all expenditures (except for education and training) of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health of the U. 8S. Public Health Service, and estimated 
amounts appropriated by State and local governments for medical research. 

18 Represents in-service training of the Children’s Bureau and of the National 
I nstitures of Health and other units of the U. S. Public Health Service. Excludes 
professional education and training of nurses, physicians, and other medical 
personnel and expenditures in State-supported medical schools. 

19 Expenditures under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act other than those for 
medical services. 

»® Federal expenditures are for Veterans Administration programs for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, automobiles and other conveyances for disabled eengene 
housing for paraplegic veterans, and domiciliary care for veterans; State an: 
local expenditures are for bonus and other payments or services to veterans. 

21 Federal expenditures are for the Columbia Institute for the Deaf, the U. 8. 
Soldiers’ Home, and the U. 8. Naval Home; State and local expenditures in 
institutions for chronic care, for the handicapped, and for the aged. Expendi- 
tures for domiciliary care of veterans, previously included here, are now included 
with veterans’ welfare services. 

22 In addition to the amounts appropriated by State and local governments, 
funds are available from private organizations and payments from parents; in 
1948-49 these nongovernmental funds amounted to $182 million, in 1949-50, 
$209 million, and in 1950-51, $240 million. 

33 Rough estimates, based on a 1947 study, indicate that State and local govern- 
ments are spending about $40-50 million for care of children in foster homes; be- 
cause of the tentative nature of this estimate, the amount is not included. 


Source: Data taken or estimated from Federal budgets and available reports 
of Federal, State, and local administrative agencies. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to State and local governments, +g purpose, fiscal years 1934-35—1950-51, and by State, 
1950-51 } 


{In thousands except per capita amounts] 













































































Total Social security and related purposes 
State and fiscal year as Ansistance Employment aon Other Education? | All other® 
Amount Per capita 2 amount payments and security Ps eer a% welfare 
. administration ? | administration‘ | S®™V'©e services ® 
| 
See8-Sh.c5c..<...... $2, 196, 577 $17.09 pe eee Was SOe fanccccncdaccns $1, 516 $12, 722 $2, 181, 082 
Sa 995, 138 7.69 37, 998 $28, 424 3, 068 $4, 389 2,117 13, 322 943, 818 
1036-37__.._........- 808, 668 | 6. 21 171, 265 143, 934 11, 484 12, 758 3, 089 15, 651 621, 752 
i, ee 800, 466 6.11 280, 997 216, 074 45, 939 15, 329 3, 655 24, 625 494, 843 
a, es 1, 029, 557 7.79 | 328, 403 246, 898 62, 858 14, 75 3, 893 25,411 | 675, 743 
ge OE 965, 239 7. 24 | 359, 105 271, 135 61, 539 21, 873 4, 558 25, 137 | 581, 001 
_ ~~) ee 858, 591 6. 39 | 426, 988 330, 408 65, 632 25, 870 5, 078 25, 620 | 405, 984 
Seer-On.........-. 827, 478 6.10 | 483, 200 374, 568 74, 034 29, 057 5, 541 25, 811 318, 467 
ag, Se 850, 995 6. 24 | 468, 323 395, 623 36, 480 30, 396 5, 824 26, 158 | 356, 514 
ey, eS 896, 926 | 6. 56 509, 010 404, 942 35, 229 60, 223 8, 616 25, 644 | 362, 72 
5064-46 5.2. 5155---.5- 864, 905 6. 38 532, 319 410, 364 33, 730 78, 555 9, 670 25, 131 307, 454 
ge eS 840, 098 6. 22 | 578, 209 439, 132 54, 547 71, 169 13, 361 25, 341 | 236, 549 
Sr 1, 187, 478 8. 32 | 874, 974 613, 831 99, 252 63, 134 98, 757 31, 145 | 281, 359 
ee, ee 1, 452, 644 | 9. 94 | 999, 236 718, 359 133, 610 55, 309 91, 958 35, 813 | 417, 594 
ea 1, 814, 751 | 12. 19 | 1, 233, 700 927, 897 140, 314 66, 646 98, 843 36, 951 544, 100 
a, re 2, 195, 473 | 14. 50 1, 563, 356 1, 123, 418 207, 617 119, 158 113, 163 38, 501 | 593, 617 
_,,, Se ae 2, 242, 921 14. 55 | 1, 631, 092 1, 185, 764 173, 838 168, 938 | 102, 553 49, 123 | 562, 706 
a ee 47, 429 | 15.48 | 37, 900 23, 199 2 580 8, 561 3, 560 1,118 | 8, 411 
RS oS 3, 428 25, 21 | 2, 492 902 373 1, 173 43 146 790 
Aviema........:---------- 18, 086 . 99 | 10, 441 7,421 1, 289 1, 147 54 434 | 7, 2u1 
SE ee ee 42, 552 | 22. 24 | 30, 583 21, 984 1, 639 4, 562 | 2, 398 1,222 | 10, 747 
Ee 196, 781 | 18.58 | 165, 461 136, 871 18, 019 4, 798 5, 773 4,478 | 26, 841 
aaa 34, 763 | 25. 96 | 24, 547 20, 438 1,412 1,917 730 548 | 9, 668 
Connecticut-.--.--- teal 21, 702 | 10.78 15, 156 9, 707 2, 713 1, 499 1, 237 606 | 5, 940 
ns ORAS 4, 758 | 14. 92 | 2, 024 876 412 490 246 234 | 2, 500 
District of Columbia__-- 5, 543 | 7.02 | 4, 547 2, 526 603 1,014 | 403 98 898 
_ | “ae ee 51, 700 18. 54 | 41, 188 31, 834 », 922 4, 251 | 2, 182 601 | 9, 911 
| j 
ee 60, 835 17. 59 | 43, 364 29, 834 2, 824 6,851 | 3, 855 2, 256 | 15, 215 
7 Oe eee 8, 889 17.89 4, 739 2, 980 603 | 826 330 247 | 3, 903 
SR 8 eS 13, 309 22. 44 7, 449 5, 189 897 897 466 346 | 5, 515 
SS ae ae 91, 839 10. 49 | 65, 160 48, 479 8, 646 3, 734 4, 302 2, 176 24, 503 
 _ ae 38, 534 9.75 | 28, 805 20, 402 3, 138 2, 916 2,349 1,013 | 8, 716 
gt EE SS Leet 39, 912 15. 14 | 25, 091 19, 259 1, 407 2, 948 1,478 747 | 14,078 
ot as 33, 059 17. 24 | 21, 401 17, 078 1, 352 1,677 1, 293 | 1,061 | 10, 597 
| eae 46, 595 15. 76 | 34,174 23, 506 2, 108 5, 592 2, 968 995 | 11, 427 
Louisiana.............-- 81, 929 30.48 | 66, 406 56, 734 2,517 3, 930 3, 226 677 | 14, 847 
ER ae eae 16, 529 17.97 11, 382 7. 625 1, 037 2, 187 533 457 4, 600 
} 
Maryland.--........--- 19, 752 8.40 13, 650 7, 637 2, 857 2, 103 | 1,052 | 600 5, 502 
Massachusetts__-......- 88, 101 18.74 63, 678 50, 202 7,424 4,174 1,877 880 | 23, 543 
pS ae ee 81, 524 12.74 63, 452 45, 715 7, 641 6, 423 3, 673 1, 655 | 16, 418 
Minnesota...........--- 45, 558 15. 18 29, 803 22, 492 2, 641 2, 875 1, 795 708 | 15, 047 
Mississippi-__...-..--..- 35, 098 16. 08 5, 58 15, 363 1, 767 6, 541 2,913 914 | 7, 600 
SRS ee 77, 682 19. 57 61, 632 52, 159 3,151 | 3, 863 2, 459 1,068 | 14, 983 
ee Te 16, 705 27.94 8, 243 6, 018 985 836 405 254 8, 208 
SS ae 21, 384 15. 99 12, 691 9, 841 866 1, 243 741 556 8, 137 
a, Esa ee 6, 937 43. 36 1, 987 1,040 591 256 100 316 | 4, 635 
New Hampshire-------- 8, 741 16. 31 5, 655 3, 453 885 950 367 329 | 2, 757 
oe 33, 936 6.97 23, 678 11, 804 6, 854 3, 239 | 1, 781 793 | 9, 464 
New Mexico..-.---.-.-- 17, 576 25. 44 8, 640 6, 144 887 1,053 | 556 524 | 8, 411 
a, . a 155, 865 10.45 120, 137 78, 381 27, 496 8, 686 | 5, 575 2, 247 | 33, 480 
North Carolina. _......- 50, 157 12. 29 35, 141 20, 633 3, 085 6, 891 | 4, 532 1, 163 | 13, 853 
North Dakota--._....--- 13, 424 21. 48 5, 992 4, 146 583 834 | 429 291 | 7, M4 
SS eae 87, 020 10. 93 62, 901 45, 598 7,731 5,918 | 3, 654 2,043 | 22, 075 
EE 68, 587 30.73 52, 505 43, 664 2, 009 4, 535 2, 297 1, 806 | 14, 276 
2 ara 24, 965 16. 37 16, 019 10, 837 2,274 1, 853 1,055 404 8, 541 
Pennsylvania_.........- 106, 346 10. 08 77, 354 52, 154 12,913 8, 038 4, 248 1,971 27,021 
Puerto Rico...........- 14, 691 6. 63 8, 397 1, 964 313 2, 891 3, 229 529 5, 765 
Rhode Island-_--..-...-- 11, 842 15, 03 7, 654 4, 704 1, 559 969 421 340 3, 48 
South Carolina. ...-...-. 30, 577 14. 42 20, 584 11, 754 1, 937 4, 202 | 2, 691 605 9, 298 
South Dakota--.-.--...-- 14, 721 22. 31 6, 606 5, 085 460 743 318 340 7, 776 
ee 51, 335 15. 57 38, 537 27,741 2, 662 4,716 3, 418 941 11, 857 
(ee 117, 351 15. 20 92, 274 69, 811 6, 192 10, 549 5, 721 2, 939 22, 138 
. rae 14, 952 21. 51 8, 420 5, 604 1, 145 1, 069 602 429 6, 102 
, hn a ee ee 6, 035 15. 88 3, 957 2, 307 557 738 354 243 1, 835 
Virgin Islands-_-......... 550 20. 67 395 54 10 239 93 34 121 
. | RCN 31, 543 9. 52 18, 262 8,915 1,717 5, 150 2, 480 1, 713 11, 568 
Washington---.........- 53, 233 22. 35 41, 281 34, 464 3, 570 1, 650 1, 597 1, 330 10, 621 
West Virginia. ......... 27, 710 13. 78 20, 550 15, 339 1, 385 1, 833 1,993 540 6, 621 
|) Soe Reet 42, 342 12. 27 28, 801 21, 787 2, 649 2, 496 1, 868 782 12, 759 
Wess cc 8, 506 29, 23 3, 322 2, 109 549 410 254 283 4, 902 
1 Checks issued. lic health services; venereal disease control, beginning 1938-39; emergency ma- 
2 Based on estimates of total population, excluding Armed Forces overseas, ternity and infant care, from 1942-43 through 1948-49; tuberculosis control, be- 
by the Bureau of the Census as of the beginning of the fiscal year; 1950-51 data ginning 1944-45; cancer control, mental health, and hospital survey and con 
for the Territories and possessions based on 1950 Census figures. struction, beginning 1947-48; heart disease and water pollution control from 
§ Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and begin- 1949-50. 
ning 1080-51, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ¢ Vocational rehabilitation and State and Territorial homes for disabled sol- 
nemployment insurance administration, beginning 1935-36, and employ- diers and sailors; child welfare services, beginning 1935-36; community wal- 
ment service from 1934-35 through December 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946. service day care in 1942-43; and national ‘school lunch program, beginning 1946- 
5 Maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, and pub- 47. (Footnotes continued on next page.) 
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Table 8.—Temporary disability insurance: Selected data on State and railroad programs, 1951 














Covered Average weekly | Average weekly 
Program employment ae Contributions | Benefits paid ey number of benefit for 
as of July 1, 1951 (in millions) (in millions) (in millions) (in millions) beneficiaries full weeks of 
(in thousands) ‘ (in thousands) sickness 

Pe atiitiisavtdabkvckucmmeinidn 5, 912 $17, 224.3 (4 $113.9 $6.86 J... cncnnicessunulebendonnne 

SS oncttansh ehausiiidedd 21,510 5, 118.0 (3) 26.3 1.91 428.9 5 $43. 
iis anghdcocotndesouh 234 600. 9 $6. 1 6.2 . 36 5.4 21. 94 
RE Ek 2, 773 7, 705. 4 77.1 54.2 6 2.59 , eee ee ae 
OS eS ae ae 1, 540 3, 436. 8 34.4 724.4 | (4) 18.8 22. 69 
DEED WEF. cdniecsicdéscpen 1, 233 4, 268. 6 942.7 10 29.8 | (}) 17.2 29. 44 
NS EC Oe aS 1, 395 3, 800. 0 37.1 27.2 6.99 | @.. op Leads 
ST a SE 411 1, 053.0 9.6 5.3 i 73 | 4.7 12 22. 34 

ON | ea eee 984 2, 747.0 927.5 21.9 13 . 26 () ® 























1 Not available. 

2 As of June 15, 1951. 

$ Single system of contributions for railroad unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance. 

4 Awerage per 14-day registration period. 

5 Average for 14 full days of sickness. 

* Includes State costs of administering State plans and of supervising private 
plans. 


7 Includes $2.6 million in hospital benefits. 

8 Beneficiary and benefit data for spelis of sickness terminated in 1951. 

® Estimated as 1 percent of taxable wages under private plans. 

1 Includes $3.5 million in hospital benefits. 

11 Costs of administering State benefits. 

2 Average benefit for workers unemployed at start of sickness; average for 
employed workers unknown. 

18 State costs of supervising private plans. 


Table 9.—Employer and employee contributions for selected social insurance and related programs, 1940 and 1948-51 


{In millions] 
































1940 rE 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 
Program tis | | | | . r - 
nba Em- Em- Em- | Em- .) | Em- Em- Em- -m- m- m- 
Total | ployer ployee a Total | ployer | ployee | Total ployer | ployee Total | ployer | ployee Total ployer | ployee 
aaa Saas — . — NN SSS eee 

| | | | 

0 eee $2,201 | $1,617 $584 | $4, 751 $2,985 | $1,766 | $4,917 | $3,063 3| a1. $1, 854 5 | $6, 251 | $3,834 | $2,425 | $7,504 | $4, 647 $2, 947 
Retirement and survivors insur- | | | 

| a 1,176 635 540 3, 393 1,714 } 1, 679 3, 633 1, 840 1, 793 | 4, 761 2, 404 2, 357 5, 790 2, 904 2, 886 
Federal insurance contributions 637 319 319 1, 685 842 | 842 | 1,666 833 833 | 2,667 1,334 | 1,334] 3,363 { 1,682 1, 682 
Taxes on carriers and their em- 

“aro ae ae eet, 130 65 65 568 284 284 565 283 283 546 273 273 709 354 354 
Federal civil-service contribu- | 

A ESE Ls Cae 141 397 445 500 3 227 4273 652 3 304 4347 678 3307 4370 703 3313 4390 
State and local government con- 

Sa a oe aS! 267 $155 112 640 3 360 280 7530 3 420 330 885 3495 390 1,015 3555 460 

Unemployment insurance.........| 1,026 982 44 1, 289 1, 271 18 1, 231 1, 220 11 1,438 | 1,427 | 12 1, 754 1, 741 13 
State unemployment contribu- ! 

0 NE a eS <a 854 810 44 1, 000 982 | 18 987 976 ll 1,191 1, 180 12 1, 493 1, 480 13 
Federal unemployment taxes... 105 | 212 | 229 | 224 , | ee 235 } dg ee 
Railroad unemployment insur- } 

ance contributions ?........... 67 | 77 3 ae? 15 | | ee 23 | eet 26 90 Tiki inten 

| ] 
State temporary disability insur- | ; ' 

eS OS ee ee ee ae a 69 53 3 | 50 48 2 46 50 2 48 

| \ 






































1! Permanent disability provisions included under railroad, Federal civil- 
service, and most State and local government retirement systems. 

2 Under the Civil Service, Alaska Railroad, and Canal Zone Retirement Acts. 

§ Government contributions. 

‘Includes voluntary contributions. 

‘Estimated by the Social Security Administration. Data for 1950 and 1951 
preliminary. 


6 Includes penalties and interest collected from employers. Allocation of 
contributions between employers and employees estimated. 

7 Beginning July 1947, covers also temporary disability insurance. 

8 Beginning June 1942 in Rhode Island, May 1946 in California, and June 
1948 in New Jersey. Excludes New York and contributions under private plans 
in California and New Jersey. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 





Footnotes to table 7— Continued 


7 Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, vocational education, education 
of the blind, and State and municipal marine schools; emergency Office of Edu- 
cation grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; maintenance and operation of schools in 
certain — beginning 1946-47; and school survey and construction in certain 
areas, 1950- 

S Includes ‘ pederal Emergency Relief Administration grants cmneanting to 
$1,857,490,000, $476,513,000, $1,722,000, and $484,000 in 1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37, 

and 1937-38, respectively; Public Works Administration grants and liquida- 
tion from 1934-35 through 1949-50; regular and emergency highway construc- 
tion; forestry; agricultural experiment stations and extension work (includ- 
ing grants under the Research and Marketing Act beginning 1947-48); removal 


Bulletin, September 1952 


of surplus agricultural commodities under the act of Ane. 24, 1935, os 
1935-36; commodities donated by the Commodity Credit 
ning 1949-50; wildlife restoration, beginning 1938-39; Federal annual A 
tions to public housing authorities, beginning 1930-105, Se 
works and disaster and emergency relief, beginning 1941-42; wartime public 
works from 1941-42 through 1948-49; supply and distribution of farm labor. 
from 1942-43 through 1948-49; and Federal airport program beginning 1947-48, 
Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasur 
ments of Receipts, Expenditures, and nees of the Ui 
and other Treasury reports. Data on grants for the school lunch program for 
1946-47 and for removal of surplus oe commodities for 1935-36 through 
1946-47 from the Department of Agricul 
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Table 10.—Operations of selected social insurance trust funds, 1936-51 










































































{In millions} 
Account 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 195) 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund ! 
ES EEE SE ERE Ot OOD oP EE, PRES AE $516} $358 $650) $845) $1, 085) $1, 328/$1, 422) $1, 420) $1, 448/$1, 722| $1, 969/$1, 816 
me perp > en mere 514; 343) 566; 607) 789) 1,012) 1,239) 1,316) 1,285) 1,295) 1, 558} 1,688) 1,670 onl 
be say ey and profits on investments 7 NSE Pee 2 15 27 56 7 88} 107 134, 152) 164) 281 146) 257 "47 
— nein nto suninkihicnonacncccecedqsidenens 1 10 14 62} 114) 159) 195) 238) 304) 418) 512) 607) 721) 1,022) 1,966 
| ss EAR RE Ea aE I ae Fa 1} 10} 14) 35) 88} 131} 166) 209) 274) 378] 466, 556] 667) 961) 1 ag5 
Bi Pen NEY Gee ae 26} 26) 28) 29) 29 30, 40) 46 «#5 54] 61] |” 
I iss aeandieecnnmnamencsescesclacetoe 766) 1, 132) 1,724) 2,031) 2,762) 3,688) 4,820) 6,005) 7,121] 8,150} 9, 360) 10, 722/11, 816,13, 721/15, 540 
tet cn Sinan snekhensiesecene iinet sepals 513 1, 435) 2,017) 2,736) 3,655) 4,779) 5,967) 7,054) 8,079) 9, 268) 10, 556/11, 728/13, 331/15, 017 
SS EEE NE ELE EES 513} 862) 1,435) 2,017) 2,736) 3,462) 4,536) 4,386! 3,660) 2,509) 1, 109)...-..|.---..|-..- |. 
ee EO: Ile Sees Hae sea Rete Rewer Pee sala 643| 1,756) 3,931) 6,203) 8,328) 9, 501/11, 104/12, 79] 
i tiathdlecete eee es Se! Ree eT) Son ian 1 243 938) 1,639) 1, 9 3 q 4 
Unamertised EE a Seem sae de SOS. Se Redimepee Seis feat ppaceee aes | “eos ayayee = Sateen 8 — tee: hem a = 
RRR ERR TN rR area: eee 253 269 289 14 26) 33 42 38 66 71 92 166 88 391 522 
Railroad retirement account | | | 
a a iexmadinnopibniebemeleniinal 92 143 99 122) 144 218} 269) 317) 307 318 709 677 800 553) 448 
Transtar SESE Ta ig 92} 142 97; 120) 141) 215; 263) 307) 292) 298) 685) 638) 749) 491] * 378 
a el i RS Sie eg 1) 2 2 3 3} 6) 10} 15 20 24) 39 51) 62 7 
a a ia aha oe dip ananiiti cihip ongherthdeacrmipinne: $1) 35 96; 110 117 124| 128; 133 137; 143 163 198 249 292; 314) 331 
a ee em anpaniigume 1) 35) 96; 110 117 124 128) 133} 137] 143 163} 198) 249 290/ 309 326 
Administrative expenses. _.............................|_....- Ete: eran See Ne RE Cake eR ae EN Be: Se aciel ae 2| 5 5 
Total assets, end of year__ nih censineaialniglicaied 46) 111) 135) 148 146 166 256) 391) 573 7 37| 891) 1,403) 1,831) 2,339) 2, 577| 2, 604 
Investments (special Treasury notes)_.--.._. ee 50 76) 77 85 90 174] 310) 490) 644] 786) 1, 265) 1, 662| 2,059) 2, 365) 2, 630 
cas « 61, 50) 70, 60} 75, 82, 82) 83} 83) 106} 138} 169} 280} 212) 64 
| } | | | 
Civil-service retirement fund 5 | | | | ] 
| | | | | | | 
Receipts. scaeall 92 123) 130 146 161 190 292 468 527| 607 567 583 610, 775 821 SAR 
oe et deductions and volunt: wry contributions... 34 36! 38 41 44 63 156} 254) 279) 292) 260' 243) 271) 346) 37 390 
Government contributions *._._._..__.___- ‘ a RE ee 46, 73 7 87 95; 102 106 176 195 246 221 246 226 304 307 313 
Interest and profits ee or es 12) 13 17 18 22 25) 30 38 53 69) 85 04 107) 124 143 165 
Expenditures (annuities and refunds)_._____ tee, 58 61 63 65 70) 74 79 89} 122 172} 352 79| 214 236 272) 285 
eee Ee ae eee ae: 463) 544 634 750 963) 1,342) 1, 748) 2,182) 2,397) 2,701) 3,097) 3,653) 4, 202 ‘ 784 
I Pveenecasacsseemal 331 393 460 540 627) 741 934) 1,324 1,717) 2,144) 2,357) 2,666) 3,062) 3,606) 4,161) 4,740 
ST eee eee GEE Seria 309' 371 460| 540° 627 741 334 1,324) 1,717) 2,144) 2,357) 2,666, 3,057! 3,606) 4, 160 4, 739 
(ARIE TE ee cieod 22 a ree AE a, SARA ae Fa eds MS 
U. 8. Government savings bonds, SE LI 2 e Ka eieey A woh <x edn aba al am aecibieiaaiont eet ees 1| 1| 1 1} 
RL ea. eee ciemiinel 3 3 3 4 8 9 28 19 31 38 +0 35 35 47 4] 4 


Unemployment trust fund | | 


Receipts’. __..-.._.__- 1 de A I te 65 575) 839) 
State accounts (deposits) _ ee sates 65 567; 829 
Railroad unemployment insurance account | 


886 980; 1,143) 1,305, 1, 527 
830 861; 1,008) 1,139 1,328) 1,317) 1,161 916 


1,380) 1,311) 1, 107 
1,097 989) 997 


1, 500 1,370) 1, 755 


1,191) 1,495 


Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board.________- ee Oe See 14 60 66 86 98 119 117) 122) 126) 67 3) 14) 15 
Advance from Treasury................-- SI Ree FER: SAE laden mp the, i ’ ba : RS Rae wee eee 
SS) IS ae ee wre Be angie | 1 98 8 ) | @ (8) (’) i i 
Transfers from railroad unemployment insurance ad- } | | } 
ES eee eee Sake eee" A diate ee ae Sel ee 11) 6 12 4 10 9 10 9 4 2} 4 
SEE. RDG LS RI ae a eR ES 1! 8 9 27 60 58 74 89 55 120) 144 147; 246, 103 165 240 
Expenditures 7 ANG ROSS a ee eo ae 2} 404, 434) 547) 357, 351 79 64) 464) 1,143} 842) 914) 1,879) 1,456) 892 
State accounts: | 
Withdrawals_-_-___- amr (%) 2 404 429 517 342 344 78 63 161! 1, 104 787 852) 1,737) 1,366) 845 
Transfers to railroad “unemp loyment insurance ac- j | 
ES Ta eutiied hepa ones 1 98 8 ‘ 6 | @® | @ i Mee MRE 5 
Railroad unemployment insurance account: | 
i as a SE SS SS eee ee ee ees ee 5 15 15 7 l 1 2 39 5 60} 133) 90 47 
Repayment of advance___.____---____. ee AT, 15 | ae 
i — a to railroad unemployment administration | 
SOS SEE | ES SERS SRT ee ee ee AE) Rae Pee Pe eee = eee pclae deine eee § 2 1 ©) |..cuen 
Total assets, end of year_.......__.._.._.._-- of Se SR 65 638; 1,072) 1, 525 1,958) 2,744) 3,698) 5,147) 6,583) 7, 537) 7, 585 8, 124 8, 520) 7,748) 7,663) 8, 526 
SIE ctr aol ate igs > ie Sin ae Oa SS 65 638} 1,072) 1,500) 1,805) 2,516) 3,379) 4,711) 6,015) 6,833) 6,775) 7,217) 7,572) 6,924) 6, 896) 7, 763 
Railroad unemployment insurance account____._.......)-...--|----- pallet 25] 153; 228) 319 436) 568 705| 810! 907) 948) 824 767| 764 
eos es Wer ee 64) 625; 1,064) 1,509) 1,945) 2,732) 3,687) 5,095, 6,579 7,508) 7,564) 8, 102) 8,496) 7,696) 7,639) 8, 427 
Special certificates of indebtedness._______. ne Ae 64) 625) 1,064) 1,509) 1,945) 2,732) 3,597, 4,985) 6,169) 6,798) 6,854 7,304) 7,608) 6,898) 6,841) 7,620 
SS eee aL, Feet, 3S pad BSP 90; 110; 410! 710) 710; 798; 798} 797; 797] 797 
hl is dle el RS PART | TE! BST, OE RE He , snails . , | 1 1| 1 
SSE Er a eee FILS 1 13| 8 16) 13 12 ll 52 4 29 21 22 24 52) 24) 99 








1 Before 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 

2? Before July 1940, data represent transfers from appropriations; beginning 
July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; beginning July 1947, includes amounts appropriated to 
meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain 
World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946; beginning November 1950, includes deposits by States under voluntary 
coverage agreements. 

3 Interest is sometimes not credited until the beginning of the following year. 

4 Before 1940, includes balance of appropriations not yet transferred to reserve 
account. 

5 Beginning July 1949, includes assets and transactions of the Alaska Railroad 
and Canal Zone retirement funds, now combined with the civil-service retire- 


. 
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ment fund. Also includes transfers from Comptroller of the Currency retire 
ment fund in 1948 under the act of June 28, 1948. 

6 Appropriations from general revenues and contributions of the District of 
Columbia and Government corporations. 

7 Total excludes intrafund transfers between State accounts and the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

§ Less than $500,000. 

®* Includes amounts certified by the Social Security Administration to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in behalf of Connecticut and Kentucky for payment 


into railroad unemployment insurance account under sec. 13, Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Social Security 
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Table 11.—Employment security: Summary data on enormont service and unemployment insurance activities, by 
tate, 


|1n thousands except for average benefit} 



















































































Covered Weeks 
Placements employment of Weeks Averag e Funds 
New unem- Total | compen- weekly Contri- available 
Region job a Initial pow. number — benefit | butions | Benefits for 
and applica- ve claims? | ™ment | ofbene- | fr for total | “‘¢ol- paid? | benefits 
State tions . Non- | Monthly Total covered | gciaries «| UneM- | UNeM- | jected s dof’ 
Total farm | Dumber | yaces? by con- | “° ploy- ploy- on of 
of work- R tinued ment | ment§ year 
ers ! claims 
ee en 7, 330 15, 328 6, 552 34, 858/$118, 717, 346 10, 836 50, 393} 4, 127 41, 598 $21 oolsi, 402, so $840, 411) 9 $7, 782, 048 
n I: 
Connecticut... --- 107 116 101 675 2, 422, 664 192 698 67 551 19.7 608 10, 41 181, 915 
et amen 24 191 36 176 507, 078 82 466 37 384 15.31 7, 219) 5, 39, 21 
Massachusetts. . . .- 209 260 210 1,486] 4, 650, 256 534 2, 724 235 2, 228 23. 21 48, 523 140, 988 
New Hampshire- -- 28 27 22 131 369, 79 330 29 312 18. 56 6, 132 5, 282 21, 144 
Rhode Island. -..-.-.- 49 31 31 241 743, 055 190 909 84 821 21. 65 16, 588) 17, 408 9 22,990 
Vermont......--- om 2 18 10 63 189, 516 14 81 7 72 19. 91 2, 479 1, 374 15, 718 

ion II: 

‘ew Jersey.-.-..-.-- 174 297 144 1,394 5, 081, 008 497 2, 298 199 2, 022 2285) 63, 737 43, 844 9 450, 485 
New York....----- 877 07 800 4, 433] 16, 479, 962 2,438} 10, 034 679 8, 548 22.73} 323,938} 189,095] 1, 060, 516 
Puerto Rico...----- | en, ee EE ee es Se ee Se 
Virgin Islands_----- 1 (19) ta en OSS Cs Ss TS ae Se wee ee 

ion ILI: 

15 20 16 108] 379,873 16 65 7 18.70} 1,819 9641 15,739 
Pennsy!vania - -...- 395 365 245 3,160} 10, 320, 923 1, 055 4, 015 37% 3,311 20.90} 127,199) 66, 610, 440 

ion IV: 

ist. of Col.......- 57 53 53 225 726, 088 18 104 8 90 17. 96) 4,417 1, 557 678 
Maryland........-- 118 115 87 607} 1,829,007 125 509 67 484 19. 42 15, 113 8, 758 121, 001 
North Carolina. --.-. 129 437 170 695 1, 788, 011 310 1, 234 138 1, 124 16. 27 24, 076 17, 464 172, 287 

Virginia_.....------ 83 176 96 537| 1, 525, 813 4 451 53 381 16.01} 12, 700 5, 901 89, 630 
West Virginia... 64 32 31 381| 1, 317,012 92 37 54 481 18.05 13, 520 8, 195 90, 351 

ion 

ee x. Dadtaiteatvnine 150 275 138 431 1, 184, 112} 120 708 45 537 15. 79 15, 749 8, 218 705 
TAPES 132 27 182 443 1, 235, 209 122 623 47 432 15. 44 , 136) 6, 560 77, 757 
CL dvnateekens 134 287 135 571} 1,507, 744 114 706 50 554 15. 67 15, 225 8, 455 118, 170 
Mississippi_--.-.--- 109 1, 704 94 195 454, 131 76 399 32 313 15. 00 4, 879) 4, 541 43, 234 
South Carolina..... v4 221 106 346} 879, 537 108 469 36 365 17. 67 11, 753 6, 171 57, 574 
Tennessee.........- 113 1, 129 140 525] 1, 483, 500 158 1, 240 90 929 15. 37 19, 488 14, 103) 754 

ion VI: 

_ ~<a npaiv eins 103 90 34 418} 1, 255, 186 122 808 54 657 16. 84 18, 10, 81 133, 681 
Michigan......-.-- | 398 295 155 1,715} 6,911, 641) 613 2, 337 240 1, 852 25. 68 78, 763 47, 120 356, 834 
Sar 395 443 362 2, ” 8, 655, $26 381 1, 730 139 1, 359 21. 84 73, 677 571, 893 

Region VII: 

Tlinois.. See 348 295 232) 2,434; 9, 151, 576 660 3, 498 281 2, 763 22.77 70, 316 877 473, 873 
Se 182 174 121 983 3, 554, 145 243 875 99 688 21.29 ,» 783 13, 957 217, 405 
Wisconsin.......... 133 175 130 786; 2,770,925 117 472 49 347 21.74 17, 685 , 354 , 406 

Region VIII: 

Binnesota- liebe 119| 186 13% | 78 1, 868, 565) 99 633 49 53 17. 59 14, 225 9, 195 127, 274 

Montana...........} 37) 66} 36 104) 328, 910| 23 159 12 128 17. 90 5, 083) 2, 285; 35, 535 

North Dakota...-.-| 27! 47} 24 47| 142, 224! 8 60 5) 59 20. 82 1, 902 1, 183 10, 549 

South Dakota...-..-| 16 34 21 5} rns 7 44 4) 41 18. 05 1, 604 712 11, 622 
jon LX: | 

~~ le itetaine Babe 109| 128 93 365 1, 173, 832} 43 218 19 174 18. 83 5, 572 3, 094 105, 405 
Kansas...... ALE. | 58} 157 115 292] 975, O11 57 215) 23 188 21.38 7, 382 3, 849 69, 596 
Missouri........-. 273) 386) 168 26) 2, 672, 369) 222 1, 096) 91 765 17. 30 27, 142 12, 090 214, 143 

pNebraska ir earee) 43| 6 66 176} 365, ae 20 4 10 83 18. 78 4,174 1, 518 39, 079 

fon X: | \ 

a - pos aa 101) 1, 189} 127 240] 565, 407) 86 305| 33} 280 16. 87 7, 460 4, 484 , 
Louisiana. .....-. = 127) 133} 96 450 1, 361, 994) 140 832 50] 667 20. 81 19, 671 13, 254 106, 198 
Oklahoma..........| 79) 197) 154 295 951, 648 69 417 29) 326 18. 40 7, 927 5, 848) 49, 431 

aes: ee ee er | 02! 1, 523 595] 1,344) 4, 276, ; 363) 96 §53 42! 384 16. 13 19, 962 5, 986 248, 274 

jon X i } ! | | 

aede.. a! 63} 150} 72| 223 734, 334 19 88 7| 64 19. 98 5,388} | 1,236 61, 550 
New Mexico.......| 331 124} 73} 107} 329, 274 16 71 6 58 18. 18 5, 094 1, 027 , 034 
U FR eapag | 44| 08 5a 135 425, 922 24 129 11) 103 23.77 3, 536 2, 358 33, 188 

yoming.........- y| 23) 16 55| 175, 969 7 36 4} 34 24. 38 1, 857 793 13, 983 

Region X ie | | 
Arizona ie st 55| 194] 5 121] 402, 088 32 119 8 64 20. 69 5, 334 1, 281 35, 018 
California.........- 02| 940) 479) 2,764) 10, 183, 978 910 5, 001 355 4, 426 22.39) 182, 487 95,082}  * 674,488 
Hawall__.....-.-.-. 20) 15! 13) v6 272, 266 18 134 10) 110 19.01 2, 640 1, 815 23, 080 

RES 21 35) 27] il 148, 189 13 57 5 54 24.00 1, 920 1,275 13, 444 

Region X ili: | 
eS 14 11 1} 33] 202, 359 9 47 7 71 25. 52 2, 423 1, 785) 9, 968 
he SP ea 24 128 38) 98} 303, 517 22 128 li} 99 19. 65 4, 960 1, 902 31, 413 
ER CR 69 240 92 333} 1, 210, 534 136 591 5 504 21. 40 13, 272 10, 446 79, 192 
Washington_....... 125 316 103 542} 1, 946, 503 190 876 74 716 21.39 32, 972 15, 004 179, 877 

| | 





























F! Average of the number of workers in covered employment in the pay period 
ofeach type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of eac h month. 
?Total wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods ended 
within the year. 
' Excludes intrastate transitional initial claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new employment. 
‘ Represents number of first payments. 
Pe — dependents’ allowances for States that provided such benefits dur- 
g 1951 
* Contributions, penalties, and interest from employers, and contributions 
from employees. Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored 
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contribution checks. Standard contribution rates for 1951 (percent of taxable 
wages) were: for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate was 3.0 
cpg for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and one-fourth of 1.0 percent in 

ew Jersey. 

7 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

8 Sum of balances in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and 
State accounts in Federal unemployment trust fund. 

* Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 
in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 

10 Less than 500 placements. 








Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Table 12.—Summary data on coverage and benefits, 1937-51 


[Corrected to August 14, 1952] 
























































| 
Monthly benefi 
Living workers, ! "ae a ts 
beginning of ? W orkers Employ- ‘ in current- 
following year x Ww =~! Taxable earnings ‘ ore te- Amount of benefits certified (in millions) payment status 
‘ Yew en-| taxable at end of ye; 
(in thousands) trants? | earnings porties (in thouneeael 
Year (in durin sree hi 
thous- year 1 oe . : 
ands) (in T 4ump- 
ree E otal Average | thous- Supple- . r . 

Insured —— amen (in mil- per ands) Total | Old-age| men- Ba , eae ——. | Monthly 

_— lions) worker tary ° eee 4 amount 
SERS SC EE es ee 32, 904 32, 904 $29, 615 $900 2, 421 $1.3 | bith wiainas SC thee ie elinccinalaaa hf a ee wdastabel 
| ESE ss ee: Ee 3, 930 31, 882 26, 502 833 2, 239 _ 2 SEBRCRS CE ee eee LS eee aegis 
ise ncasdaae 22, 900 17, 800 4, 450 33, 751 29, 745 881 2, 366 | | ee eae See 5B. @ 1... eekanaind ‘cite 
eee 24, 900 20, 000 4, 430 35, 393 32, 974 932 2, 500 40.6 | $18.1 2.9 $7.8 11.7 222 $4, 070 
ae 27, 500 23, 500 6, 436 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 2, 646 93.9 47.0 8.1 25. 5 13.3 434 7, 815 
| NSS 31, 200 27, 300 7, 965 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 2, 655 137.0 | 68.3 12.0 41.7 15.0 598 10, 782 
ee 34, 900 30, 500 7, 337 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 2, 394 172.8 | 82.8 14.5 57.8 17.8 748 13, 510 
M45e3.. iss 38,600 | 30,900 4, 691 46,296 | 64,426 1, 392 2, 469 218.1 | 101.3 17.7 76.9 22.1 955 17, 344 
a 40, 300 32, 100 3,477 | 46,392 62, 945 1, 357 2,614 287.8 | 133.8 | 23. 6 104. 2 26.1 1, 288 23, 801 
IN dices introns 41, 800 3, 3, 078 48, 845 69, O88 1,414 3,017 387.7 196. 1 | 34.2 130. 1 27.3 1, 642 31, 081 
eae Eee 43, 400 33, 700 2, 685 | 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 3, 246 482.5 | 255. 2 44.6 | 153.1 29.5 1, 978 38, 277 
ES Ses 44, 800 34, 400 2, 635 49, 018 84, 122 1,716 3, 298 575.9 $12.5 54.4 176.7 32.3 | 2,315 45, 872 
ERS. 45, 700 34, 900 1! 2,050 | '! 47,000 81, 808 1, 741 3, 316 | 689. 0 387.8 67.0 201.1 33. 2 2, 743 56, 074 
ere 2a 59, 600 23, 000 112,600 | | 48, 400 | ll 87, 542 111, 809 11 3, 340 | 1050. 9 | 614.8 103.7 | 299.7 32.7 | 3,477 126, 857 
SS 12 62,300 | 12 26, 600 127,000 | 59,000 |!? 121, 000 22,051 11 4,150 | 1941.9 | 1168. 8 192.3 | 523.5 57.3 4,379 154, 791 

| | | | | ' 








1 Estimates of insured workers have not been adjusted to reflect changes in 
insurance status arising from: (1) provisions that coordinate the old-age and 
survivors insurance and railroad retirement programs, and (2) wage credits for 
military service. Estimates are only partially adjusted to eliminate duplicate 
count of persons with taxable earnings reported on more than 1 account number. 
The effect of such duplication is substantially less significant for insured work- 
ers than for uninsured workers. 

2? Workers with first taxable earnings under program in specified year. 

3 Partly estimated; adjusted for workers having more than 1 account. 

4 Not adjusted for nontaxable earnings erroneously reported and for earnings 
excluded in benefit computations. Annual wages in excess of $3,000 during the 
period 1937-50, and annual wages in excess of $3,600 beginning with 1951 paid 
to workers by any 1 employer were not taxable. Beginning with 1951, self-em- 
ployment earnings were taxable; the amount taxable may not exceed $3,600 
from a combination of wages and self-employment earnings. For the period 
1940-50, all wages in excess of $3,000 a year, and for 1951, all wages or earnings 
over $3,600 received by a worker were excluded in benefit computations. 

5 Number of employer returns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- 


Table 13.—Insured workers: '! Estimated number living 
at beginning of year, 1940-52 


“(In millions; data corrected to Aug. 12, 1952] 











Fully insured 
Currently 
: Total - ; 
Year insured Perme- Not ? — 
Total nently —— — 
insured nently 
insured 
RIS 22.9 22.9 6 _ * ) Sees 
ES 24.9 24.2 1.1 23.1 7 
ROSIE 27.5 25.8 1.4 24.4 1.7 
SE 31.2 28.1 1.8 26.3 3.1 
Se 34.9 29.9 2.3 27.6 5.0 
hb secniiothanilices 38.6 31.9 2.8 29.1 6.7 
ae 40.3 33.4 3.4 30.0 6.9 
Ae 41.8 35. 4 8.6 26.8 |- 6.4 
a a 43 4 37.3 11.6 25. 7 6.1 
ie ES 44.8 38.9 13.2 25.7 5.9 
__ ae 45.7 40.1 14.9 25.2 5.6 
ie 59.6 59. 6 20.9 __ & een 
} SE 62.3 62.3 22.6 SG Foc ctuddsiccs 




















1 See table 12, footnote 1. 


ment if employer operates separate establishments but reports for concern as a 
whole. 

6 Wives, dependent husbands, and children of old-age beneficiaries. 

7 Widows, dependent widowers, children, and dependent parents of deceased 
insured workers. 

8 Amounts certified in 1937-39 were payments under the 1935 act, i.e., payments 
with respect to workers who died before January 1940, and, through Aug. 9, 1939, 
payments to workers at age 65. Amounts certified in 1940 and later were, in gen- 
eral, payments under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Amounts certified 
in 1940-47 under the 1935 act, included in these figures, were presented in the 
Bulletin for September 1950, p. 33. 

® Beneficiaries actually receiving monthly payments. 

1° Monthly rate, not adjusted for any deduction that is less than current 
month’s benefit. 

1! Preliminary estimate. 

12 Includes persons who were self-employed and their taxable earnings; pre- 
liminary estimate. 


Table 14.—Insured workers: ' Estimated number eligible 
for old-age benefits and percent in current-payment 
status, at end of 1951, 1949, 1947, and 1945, by sex and 
year of birth 


{Corrected to Aug. 13, 1952) 


























| Number eligible Percent in current- 
Ser ond voor (in thousands) payment status 
of birth marey a 
| 1951 1949 | 1947 | 1945 | 1951 | 1949 | 1947 | 1945 
Se SLO YL | —--|——|-_|—— 
Total......- | 3,350 | 2,164 | 1,813 | 1,469 | 68 59| 48 35 
Male_...........| 2,722 | 1,857] 1,581 1,301 67| 50] 48 34 
Female......-...| | 628 3065 232 168 | 73 | 61] 51 42 
| 
1878 and earlier.| 918 928 | 1,046] 1,139] 93] 77] 60 40 
1879 and 1880....| 397 349 | 359 330} 78} 59] 40] @® 
1881 and 1882....| 528 | 408 | 407 |........ 69} 50| 26 |...... 
1883 and 1884____| 676 Ge Baie caccabsnttbon 59} 3 }...... anes 
1885 and 1886....| 831 |.......]......--|-------- 42 | oe ee eo 
| ! 











1 See table 12, footnote 1. 
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Table 15.—Insured workers:' Esti- 
mated average number during year 
and number of deaths represented 
in awards, 1940-51 


Table 16.—Insured workers: ' Estimated number living at beginning of each 
year, 1947-51, by insured status, sex, and age 


{In millions; numbers less than 5,000 not shown; data corrected to Aug. 13, 1952] 

































































{Corrected to Aug. 13, 1952] Fully insured, January 1 Currently insured only, January 1 
--—— — Age attained at 
> wea inne beginning of year 
Insured workers 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 19512 
as | ee eee Male, total... 24.37 | 25.73 | 26.84 | 27.64] 37.79] 3.23] 3.38] 3.30 
Year Average [> ] Under 25*...---------| 4.37] 475] 5.00) 5.03) 4.78 }.....-.. .O1 -O1 
number | - 7” Se 6.29| 6.61) 6.90] 7.20] 10.32 .64| 1.08] 1.14 
during | Number Rate (per 35-44_ - 5. 64 5. 82 5.97 6. 08 9.19 95 98 1.01 
year (in | (in 1, 000 ee ee 4.04} 4.21] 4.36} 449] 6.59 85 . 68 . 60 
millions) | thousands) | .imsured ee 2.59] 2.7 2.89| 2.98] 4.44 . 66 51 .43 
workers) 65-74... 1.23] 1.32] 141] 150] 2.02 -12 .12 -10 
——|—— — i ne 75 and over 3__......- 21 - 26 31 . 36 0D fn. anince]nsccenablacckaked 
Sa | 23.8 | 123.3 5.2 Female, total____- 11.02} 11.56] 12.10] 12.51 21.82} 3.15| 2.76] 2.61 
1941. a 8 | 141.0 5.4 7 Under 25 %_.......... 418} 420) 420] 4281) 2366. Jb ee 
1942. - .--. 29.2 | 165. 4 a> Sainee | 350] 3.79) 403] 425] 7.46] .88] «7 -70 
1943. - 32.9 | ay. CS Smee ot ae 1.67 1.74 1.82| 1.90 5.16 1.11 97 94 
1044... -- | 36. 7 262. 9 7.2 | 45-54. --| 1.02] 110] 1.22] 1.32] 3.19] .75] .65) .61 
1945... ---- 39. 4 200. 3 68 | 56-64........2......-- 45 . 50 56] .62 1. 56 . 36 .33 .31 
9 w-2---- rt a : e : "2 RE .18 -21 = | -26)  .47 . 04 . 05 . 05 
beccen- «9 | a4. -« y | x : 
— 44.1 | 283.1 | 64 75 and over 3________- | .02 - 03 . 03 . 04 ee a 
1949. __- 45.3 295. 2 6.5  — ; 
1950. 50 3 331.2 6.6 1 See table 12, footnote 1. 3 Only persons born after June 30, 1875, who are 
1951 0.9 | 389. 0 6.3 2 Persons currently insured before July 1, 1954, at least 2414 years of age, can be currently but not 





| 
| 


1See table 12, footnote 1. 

2 Deaths among insured workers whose survivors 
were eligible for sec. 202 benefits represented for the 
first time in 1940-51 awards, plus estimated number 
of deaths in 1940-51 to be represented for first time 
in awards of 1952 or later. 





under the 1950 amendments are also fully insured. 


fully insured under the 1939 amendments. 


Table 17.—Lump-sum payments: Workers and payments represented in lump-sum amounts ' awarded in 1951 and 
average lump-sum amount per worker, by sex, marital status, and time of death of worker and by receipt of a con- 


current monthly benefit award under initial entitlement 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample of workers represented in 1951 awards. 


Data corrected to Aug. 13, 1952] 



































Numbe Number Average nanos 

Sex, marital status, and time of death of worker and indication of oo —e primary Pes 

concurrent monthly benefit award of of insurance benefit 

= ’ ss workers payments amount amount 

per worker 

NE ncokecnuhs SE em EP Pa ee a es Pere 414, 470 | GBA, TED hc cn nin ce depoesesecadineemneeeniin 
po lee UR EE eS a ee ee 287, 537 ef EE eee | 
Total with lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded_...................--.-.- 2 126, 933 +) ee Se 
| TE Be A ee eee Soe 247, 001 pf Jee ee SS Se 
With lump-sum only awarded______- . 129, 641 190, O68 -}... .2ncctcctaesvadecceceeeseeeas 
With lump-sum and monthly bene a a a SaaS Sc 117, 360 ae ee 
Nonmarried * male worker-........................--.. ate ae hiverwniibnimnde 110, 665 > 9 ) ee ee 
NN RE SE ESE EE eens ee 105, 557 8 a aR 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded. .............-.....-.-.-------.- 5, 108 5g Sa eee ee 
SS ERRORS SS eee 56, 804 a ee Te 
With lump-sum only awarded 52, 339 8 ee eee SS a 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit hts vasectuiatichntesnccseiudes 4, 465 4 OE ew ones cc ccc nneieenaceeneee 
| a eee 20, 507 23, 824 $25. 37 $143. 81 
ES ROIs 3 SR, SE SE ee eee 3, 816 3, 816 26. 88 161. 27 
RS ES. a a ee ee 13, 033 16, 004 25. 82 143. 23 
Ee eee eee eee ED 3, 658 4, 004 22. 18 127. 69 
Deaths on or after Sept. 1, 1060.........................- . 2 eee te 393, 963 407, 405 46. 35 138. 24 
IE EE DTT NGS. EEE EE EEO RA 243, 185 243, 523 49.45 148. 32 
With lump-sum only cee EL) eT SRS ey 125,825 125,825 50. 18 150. 53 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded................----.-.--- 117, 360 117, 698 48. 67 145. 95 
Ee SE Se OE See Fe 97, 632 108, 102 44. 65 130. 90 
With lump-sum only ARES RST LAR I Re RRR SSF 2 92, 524 | 102, 321 44.43 130. 36 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded. ....................--...----- 5, 108 5, 781 48. 65 140. 68 
Female worker......- SS TS © Se EVES 53, 146 55, 780 35. 33 105. 59 
With lump-sum only EE EES REE ETE. 48, 681 51, 089 35, 10 104. 88 
With lump-sum and monthly bene 8 EA REED. 8 4, 465 | 4, 691 37. 86 113. 31 





1 Payable with respect to insured workers who died after December 1939 but 
before September 1950, if no survivor could have been entitled to monthly bene- 
fits for month in w hich worker died, or with respect to insured workers who died 
after August 1950 regardless of whether any survivor could have been entitled 
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to monthly benefits for month in which worker died. 
2 This figure is included in the number of deceased workers represented in 
survivor monthly benefit awards shown in table 26. 
3 Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown marital status. 








Table 18.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Monthly benefits in current 


“payment status‘ at end of year, 1940.5], 











by type of benefit 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 19, 1952] 
Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or , ‘ 
Total Old-age hashand’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Year —i 
Monthly | ,; Monthly Monthly Monthly Monthly Monthly Mon 
Number |"smount | Number |“smouny | Number| so oung) | Number | snount | Number | 2.0"in,| Number | j1°"inp | Number pe 
222, 488 $4, 070 112, 331 $2, 539 29, 749 $361 54, $668 4, 437 $90 20, 499 824 $l 
433, 722 7, 815 199, 966 4, 539 57, 060 691 117, 410 1, 432 14, 963 302 42, 339 826 1, 984 26 
598, 342 10, 782 260, 129 5, 989 76, 634 941 172, 505 2,112 28, 631 577 57, 435 1, 124 3, 008 39 
747, 816 13,510 | 306, 161 7,171 92, 174 1,151 229, 230 2, 822 46, 133 930 70, 171 1, 384 3, 947 52 
881 A 378, 471 8, 115, 636 1,460 | 298,108 3, 691 67, 806 1, 367 89, 927 1, 781 4, 933 65 
1, 288, 107 23, 801 518, 234 12, 538 159, 168 2,040 | 390, 134 4, 858 93, 781 1, 893 120, 581 2, 391 6, 209 81 
1, 642, 299 31, 081 701, 705 17,230 | 215, 984 2,805 | 461, 756 5, 804 127, 046 2, 568 128, 410 2, 577 7, 398 97 
1, 978, 245 38,277 | 874,724 21,779 | 269,174 3,545 | 524, 783 6, 702 164, 309 3, 352 135, 229 2, 764 10, 026 135 
2, 314, 557 45, 872 |1, 047, 985 26, 564 320, 928 4, 307 581, 265 7,549 | 210, 253 4, 331 142, 223 2, 959 11, 903 162 
2, 742, 808 56, 074 |1, . 8 33, 437 390, 583 5, 376 639, 437 8, 427 261, 336 5, 442 152,121 3, 207 13, 438 185 
3, 477, 243 126, 857 |1, 770, 984 77, 678 508, 350 11,995 | 699,703 19,366 | 314,189 11, 481 169, 438 5, 801 14, 579 535 
, 378, 985 154, 791 |2, 278, 470 96, 008 646, 890 14,710 | 846, 247 22,739 | 384, 265 13,849 | 203, 782 6, 776 19, 331 709 


















































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 19.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Amount and percentage dis- 
tribution of payments certified in 1951, 1949, and 1947, by type of benefit 








Table 


20.—Individual beneficiaries 
and benefits: Number of monthly 
benefits awarded in 1951, by t 

of beneficiary and type of entitle. 















































1951 1949 1947 ment 
T of benefit , 
ype icine niseiheee Aspens Percentage Amount Percentage (Distribution by type of entitlement based on 2- 
(in millions) | distribution | (in millions) | distribution | (in millions) | distribution percent sample. Data corrected to Aug. 14, 1952] 
| 
| Initial | Subse- 
Pele sk: $1, 941.9 100.0 $689.0 100.0 $482. 5 100.0 Type of n quent 
beneficiary Total entitle- entitle- 
Monthly benefits 1__ 1, 884. 5 97.0 655. 9 95.2 452.9 93.9 ment ment 
Old-age and sup- 
eer. - 1, 361.0 70.1 454.8 66.0 299. 3 62. 1 
a 1, 168.8 60.2 387.8 56.3 255. 2 52.9 ie 1, 336, 432 | 1, 183,8 
Wite’s -3— | i ieiecidarniiene 18 i) | 1, , 844 | 152, 588 
_ 180. 5 9.3 62.3 9.0 41.5 8.6 | Old-age benefici 702 702, 984 |_. 
Child’s......-.. 11.7 6 | 4.7 it 3.1 LL — 
Survivors_........ 523.5 27.0 | 201.1 29. 2 153. 1 31.7 over !__...........| 198, 966 117,057 | 76,909 
Child’s......... 269.5 13.9 | 97.2 14.1 78.5 | 16.3 | Wife,underage65?.| 31, 844 17,155 | 14, 680 
Widow’s or wi- Aged dependent 
dower’s....... 159. 5 8.2 | 61.4 8.9 37.7 7.8 busband.......... 3,077 1, 443 1, 634 
Mother's Besecaand 85.7 4.4 | 40.2 5.8 35.3 7.3 | Child of old-age ben- 
Parent’s........ 8.9 5 | 2.2 3 1.6 3 eficiary_.......... 40, 958 37,025 | 3,983 
Lump-sum death Child of deceased . 
al. sccileotian 189, 542 176, 395 13, 14 
payments ?__.___- 57.3 3.0 33.2 4.8 29.5 a1 iwiteess “nn 
with 1 or more 
i sneficiarie: 
1 Distribution by type of monthly benefit es- ? Excludes payments under the 1935 Act. “| eal 78,181 | 70,080} 8,101 
timated. Divorced wife with | 
1 or more child 
beneficiaries in her! | 
PINGS roe casees 142 | 53 89 
Aged widow_.___- | 89, 324 56, 782 32, 542 
Aged dependent 
widower.........- 267 267 0 
Aged dependent 
Micieheiseneos 6, 147 4, 603 1, 544 








benefi 


benefi 





t. 


t. 


1 Age in first month of entitlement to aged wife’s 


2 Age in first month of entitlement to young wife’s 
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51 Table 21.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1951, 
‘ and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status at the end of 1951, by type of benefit and by 
age, sex, and race of beneficiary 
— [Corrected to June 18 , 1952] 
Awarded ? 1951 In current-payment status, 4 Dec. 31, 1951 
ly Total | Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * 
nt Age ' and sex 
ma Av Average Average A 
$11 Numbe monthly Number monthly Number monthly Number auunaily 
26 amount amount . amount amount 
39 
52 —_— 
65 Old-age benefits 
me | 
A a ee 702, 984 $37. 54 45, 991 $30. 50 2, 278, 470 $42.14 122, 749 $33. 96 
162 SEE 165, 314 41. 20 7, 560 34. 00 150, 926 40. 72 7, 087 33.81 
185 ih Ie Capa 114, 006 39. 34 7, 046 31.88 198, 856 40. 94 10, 606 33. 26 
535 | A 2 ee 74, 454 36. 30 5, 707 30. 16 206, 907 41. 53 12, 087 33. 84 
709 SE SR 59, 002 35. 28 4, 454 29.74 193, 339 41.97 10, 839 34.23 
oy SA cceinesimdadiatcatedebie 51, 391 33. 90 4, 353 28.70 191, 924 41.90 12, 320 34.19 
SE SEE 42, 208 33. 91 3, 236 28, 20 169, 903 42. 18 9, 916 34.25 
TE cscnccanengeltensencitel 37, 542 32. 64 3, 092 28.07 165, 303 42.05 10, 154 34.05 
GR se een 28, 840 32. 48 2, 158 27.75 145, 685 42. 45 ” 934 34.51 
SEA... so Scbiemnsatieiced 23, 122 32. 52 1, 617 28.03 131, 877 42. 43 6, 530 34. 54 
|  ciniinsynnciet Satitaiestel 17, 479 32.99 1, 265 27.84 117, 691 42. 30 5, 045 33.82 
ly + Saar Tae 23, 399 41. 85 1, 346 31. 65 124, 122 43. 46 6, 125 34. 46 
y amma <a 16, 325 40. 86 1; 001 32.17 108, 105 43.13 5, 200 33.67 
be TE cnicicecaasieiiedtibenteses 11, 766 40. 75 746 32. 00 90, 743 42. 89 4, 550 33.38 
e- hs chinncadedbbstondnenn 9, 454 40. 67 685 32. 02 70, 950 42.72 3, 498 33.05 
RRS Pa 8, 022 39. 71 612 31.45 57, 736 42. 83 3, 216 4 33. 95 
RE a ar ee 16, 791 39.15 910 29.72 127, 049 43.09 5, 558 33. 58 
a RES A 3, 308 40. 53 174 30. 44 , 400 42. 80 989 33.34 
RNR ye eI 443 43. 67 28 28. 64 2,771 42. 67 175 30.69 
bs UR vanenidesdntieananne 28 51.16 1 20. 00 183 44.38 20 32.18 
t | ee 521, 366 40. 34 38, 356 31.70 1, 819, 070 44.44 106, 554 35.06 
4 NSS 1 Spee 117, 124 45. 37 6, 174 35.77 105, 614 44.99 5, 761 35. 60 
ne 82, 362 42. 85 5, 756 33.41 145, 763 44.24 8, 752 34.83 
- RRR a, <igeabetette 53, 146 39. 44 4, 713 31.38 156, 465 44. 48 10, 217 35. 23 
88 ETS ETE 42, 035 38. 29 3, 620 31.09 147, 443 45.04 9, 155 35. 66 
a a a RAINE ike 37, 399 36. 42 3, 593 29. 88 149, 868 44. 60 10, 570 35. 51 
en es SS 31, 274 36. 30 2, 668 29. 21 134, 028 44. 69 8, 511 35.44 
09 i iichitdinstaasdeemncniatie 28, 032 34. 59 2, 600 28. 98 132, 051 44. 30 8, 851 35.13 
29 SM i ee 21, 802 34. 32 1, 788 28. 57 118, 028 44. 57 6, 923 35. 59 
NTI 17, 908 34. 10 1, 367 28. 96 108, 004 44. 36 5,748 35. 61 
34 iin ancl cchdiaiadideebeiies 13, 913 34. 26 1, 083 28.43 97, 745 43. 96 5, 247 34. 64 
33 | eR eee 19, 691 43. 40 1, 183 32. 45 104, 706 44.99 5, 474 35. 24 
(td anne aha A 13, 718 41. 98 899 32. 99 91, 968 44. 46 4, 699 34. 38 
47 SET cccsistucbnenitiobenend 9, 981 41.70 684 32.43 77, 764 44.12 4, 127 33. 96 
RNR ear 8, 109 41. 42 635 32. 61 61, 312 43. 84 3, 219 33. 54 
Nt idibiinnisicbimenletaibioont 6, 898 40. 44 562 32. 09 50, 510 43. 80 2, 996 34.43 
ml ERE. Seer 14, 606 39.77 835 30.14 112, 974 43. 87 5, 181 33. 95 
RISER: ane 2, 949 40. 80 168 30. 67 22, 140 43.37 934 33. 63 
ni ihe emnnienain’ 393 43.76 27 28. 96 2, 516 43.02 169 30. 66 
LTT 26 51. 54 1 20. 00 171 44. 80 20 32.18 
- te el 181, 618 29. 49 7, 635 24.47 459, 400 33. 03 16, 195 26. 67 
0 48, 190 31.07 1, 386 26. 09 45, 312 30.75 1,326 26.06 
31, 644 30. 22 1, 290 25. 06 , 093 31.85 1, 854 25. 81 
“4 21, 308 28. 47 o4 24. 36 50, 442 32. 40 1, 870 26. 28 
16, 967 27.81 834 23. 84 45, 896 32.11 1, 684 26. 49 
- 13, 992 27.14 760 23. 13 42, 056 32. 29 1, 750 26. 22 
° 11, 024 27.12 23.45 35, 875 32. 80 1, 405 27.02 
' 9, 510 26. 89 492 23. 27 , 252 33. 12 1, 303 26.70 
7, 088 26. 79 370 23. 81 27, 657 33. 39 1,011 27.14 
5, 214 27.11 250 22. 98 23, 873 33. 69 782 26. 69 
4 28. 04 182 24. 28 19, 946 34.17 698 27.64 
REE Ss OC 3, 708 33. 62 163 25. 83 19, 416 35. 20 651 27.84 
(Nea aaa ars dala 2, 607 34. 94 102 24. 93 16, 137 35. 54 501 26. 96 
Raa tonne 1, 785 35. 42 62 27.35 12, 979 35. 52 423 27.69 
(ea fea eee 1, 345 36. 15 50 24. 54 , 638 35. 60 279 27.41 
ARORA aera 1, 124 35. 19 50 24. 26 7, 226 36,07 220 27.44 
ERT Sere rues 2, 185 35.03 75 25.01 14, 075 36. 84 377 28.44 
| SLL aa ee 359 38. 32 6 23.98 2, 260 37. 26 55 28, 53 
CE iotasiined it etadiaialiinied 50 42.99 1 20. 00 39. 29 6 31. 65 
IO incmuinloneinnamiikinnen 2 46. 25 0 0 12 38. 44 0 0 





























See foot notes at end of table. 
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Table 21.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1951, 


and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status at the end of 1951, by type of benefit and by 
age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 


[Corrected to June 18, 1952] 











































































































Awarded 2 1951 In current-payment status, 4 Dec. 31, 1951 
ee 
Total Nonwhite 3 Total Nonwhite 3 
Age ' and sex 
Average Average if Average Average 
Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly 
amount . amount amount amount 
Wife’s benefits 
SR ae eg 225, 810 $20. 56 10, 990 |, $14. 84 643, 901 $22. 75 21, 882 $16. 91 
Young wives.........------- 31, 844 15.41 3, 144 10. 98 29, 388 14. 33 3, 028 10.49 
974 11.25 184 9. 23 1, 109 10. 59 203 8.83 
1, 543 12.39 238 10. 02 1, 603 11.43 229 9. 55 
2, 890 13. 08 368 9.79 3, 007 12. 22 392 9. 55 
4, 971 14.19 532 9. 67 5, 073 13.10 560 9.37 
7, 523 15. 28 7 11.06 7, 204 14. 29 740 10. 58 
9, 339 16. 7 731 12. 55 8, 193 15, 92 653 12. 08 
4, 17. 59 325 12, 48 3, 199 17.02 251 12. 21 
193, 966 21.41 7, 846 16. 38 614, 513 23.16. 18,854 | 17.94 
65...--.----------------------- 55, 489 23.12 1, 501 18. 09 49, 072 23. 03 1, 396 18.02 
ISS rae Foe eee eee 30, 197 21.72 1, 351 17.03 60, 888 23.11 1, 988 17.79 
_ aS ae 19, 601 20. 69 7 15. 85 63, 461 23. 26 2, 059 17.97 
NS Sa SS ee 15, 679 20. 55 808 16.18 60, 268 23. 35 2, 040 17.89 
60_.....-.-------4------------- 13, 500 20. 06 709 15. 31 57, 514 23, 27 2, 062 17, 84 
10, 987 20.01 526 15. 70 51, 452 23.19 1,771 18. 12 
9, 713 20.01 466 15.04 48, 861 23.18 1, 635 18.03 
8, 092 20. 21 357 15. 62 42, 099 23. 22 1, 233 17.97 
6, 558 20. 38 271 16. 16 36, 601 23. 21 970 18. 30 
5, 499 20. 56 225 15. 73 31, 200 23. 20 852 | 18. 06 
4,700 | 20. 97 190 15.19 27, 461 23. 09 700 17.7 
3, 653 20. 85 143 15.71 21, 935 23. 04 581 18.17 
2, 908 21. 30 105 14. 89 17, 251 23.01 444 17.32 
2,049 | 20. 94 77 16. 88 13, 069 22.91 | 301 17.10 
1, 620 | 20. 87 56 17.08 10, 185 22. 89 | 247 18. 42 
| | 
3, 244 | 20. 58 116 15. 30 20, 333 22.71 | 494 | 17.80 
438 | 20. 68 17 | 13. 68 | 2, 657 22.45 73 16. 8 
37 | 22. 33 1 | 20. 20 | 197 21. 26 | 8 | 19. 08 
2] 30. 80 0 | 0 | 9 | 17.97 | 0 0 
| a Se ole Soha 
Husband’s benefits 
| | Le Vas ee eens 
SPORE: SL) Fee 3,077 | $18. 99 60 $15. 23 2, 989 | $19. 49 | 61 $16. 02 
65-69... ...-------------------- 608 18. 47 5 | 14. 30 561 | 18.95 | 5 | 11. 86 
70-14... ...- ~~ enone ee -- =~ 984 18. 85 | 24 | 16. 27 931 | 19. 37 25 16. 12 
FOTO iis 5-202 52 - +000 -e-- 7ocee 875 19. 12 16 16. 78 S76 } 19. 68 18 16. 81 
0 A 610 | 19. 56 | 15 | 16. 21 621 19. 87 1 16. 35 
Child’s benefits 
a : ot ho El a 
SS Ss SS SRS 7 ee 846, 247 |....._- Yn ee 
Sa J Gh OL 5 t, _ | ah. 2a 4. gS SRR | 2 ee 
J 8... FT SE 5 ¥ Sees RES =, OS... 5 ewe pane 4 )_ 
nn! 9 a 8. Ft ae of Sh a Ss | S62 a [9 Lote oa 4 | eee 
Se eee i {ae | | SS aera 4 eee | dee 
Se a Soe se 1, 446 |....... Sar oniine | 1, 461 a sd eC yh ee, De | | eee 
| 
SSE SS | os ee | Ge 32, 507 |....--- cela 4, 507 |. sah 
Se + SE Ya eh mee . 1. 4 oS os as | RS 2 ee ..| _* 9 wea ae ‘aan £900 1-532.:03058 
alt SOR Bs _.._ | = 8c. ee  - § SS. See _« 7338... 22 5,778 | es 
Ae ira _) } = Sees 4) = area | I | < % - 
to > SS Be. a 8 Rt a 2 1, 562 [stcimsecenecens } 2. nA ae | C6 +. 5. Pr 
ES 2 ae i sich aa | 1, 523 | 2... re _S {ae toe | 7.000 to. -- 52 
a a i @ Ot Rt ee ge Mans Af ee 7 000 t-.. ccs ee 
eS 2 SS tu 7 oe 6 eee S )} See 4 3 ees. eee A | ee 
a eae fd (| = eee 4 See 4.3 See 
oe 84 SS gp RSS Le e \) See a op ee “it eat 
| | | 
} | 
oc a 2 7 2 aR Sa ee {= oe 70, 980 | Ce Ss Senne | 8, 055 a 
ES EERE 2. ree LS, 9 fe ee A SS eee a 2 eee | 8,030 | : RT. 
RS ES nner ee ff 3 eee | J (3 } eae 7, 862 . aca 
Sa fg ee acne) ieuepemeensnenns Win iapewcatnidilacimininnawtetes Jon cenenennwennne|connnnenccosones 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 21.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefi 
and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status at the end of 1951, by type of benefit and by 
age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 


[Corrected to June 18, 1952] 
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Awarded 2 1951 In current-payment status, 4 Dec. 31, 1951 
Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * 
Age ' and sex 
Average Average Average Av 
Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly 
amount amount amount amount 
Child’s benefits—Continued 
Children of retired workers--. 40, 958 $11. 62 5, 742 $8. 57 67, 753 $13. 37 9, 369 $10. 26 
232 10. 42 43 8. 49 205 10.37 38 8.64 
524 9.07 112 7.70 640 9.04 130 7.70 
516 8. 26 110 6. 64 796 9.44 161 7.94 
633 8.34 119 6. 82 1,072 9.98 206 8.58 
747 8. 37 177 7.08 1, 410 10. 51 304 8. 46 
931 8.77 175 7.21 1,720 10. 65 316 9.06 
1,019 8.91 192 6. 52 2, 007 10.90 359 8.37 
1,174 8. 98 212 7.53 2, 11. 46 388 9. 20 
1, 355 9.74 257 6. 96 2, 591 11.79 468 8.97 
1, 496 9. 81 241 7.14 2, 878 11.76 468 9.05 
1, 744 9. 63 285 7.32 3, 332 11.89 533 9.30 
2, 066 10, 29 330 8.01 3, 972 12, 22 601 9.73 
2, 471 10. 65 355 8.10 4,614 12. 82 646 10. 53 
3, 086 11.04 445 8.44 5, 807 13. 27 762 10. 20 
3, 492 11. 87 436 8. 80 6, 748 13. 89 796 10. 86 
4,319 12. 48 534 9. 62 8,116 14, 66 962 11.18 
5, 150 13. 28 618 10. 11 9, 413 15. 16 1, 066 11.94 
ARORA TORE HD ee 5,775 13.77 649 10. 12 10, 099 15. 21 1, 165 11. 87 
DROVES “ncnindnequnsbaotee 4, 228 13.14 452 FF Sa ene 
Children of deceased workers 189, 542 25. 57 22, 820 18. 51 778, 494 28.05 93, 423 20. 40 
3, 944 26.72 535 20. 39 3, 914 26.78 534 20. 47 
7, 030 26. 00 1, 085 20. 21 9, 162 26.72 1, 392 20. 49 
7, 431 25. 35 1, 132 19. 40 13, 972 27. 0 2, 083 20. 61 
8, 379 25. 51 1,195 19. 33 19, 526 27.51 2, 856 20. 92 
9, 699 25. 34 1, 284 18. 55 26, 764 27. 88 3, 689 21. 01 
9, 717 24.77 1, 228 18. 17 30, 877 27.32 4,191 20.46 
9, 748 25. 21 1,179 17.33 36, 758 27.40 4, 569 19. 69 
11, 689 26. 22 1, 235 17.91 48, 0F9 27.91 5, 390 19. 97 
12, 398 26. 31 1,277 18. 06 56, 408 28. 11 6, 135 19. 95 
11, 403 25. 24 1, 321 18. 28 57, 138 27.77 6, 516 20. CO 
RR 2 ee 10, 172 24.13 1, 238 17.13 35, 007 26. 99 6, 824 19.42 
RE A. FAIRE 10, 231 24. 10 1, 295 17. 55 56, 382 26. 91 7, 035 19. 45 
ON 10, 565 24. 09 1, 331 17. 29 7, 701 27. 06 7, 102 19. 34 
13. Mowe : 11, 426 24.74 | 1,350 17. 52 61, 193 27.75 7, 065 19.57 
oo Ro 11, 475 25.25 | 1, 365 18. 09 61, 560 28, 25 7, 288 20. 30 
EE fees 12, 133 25. 86 | 1, 385 18. 37 62, 864 29. 16 7, 093 21. 22 
RAI a 4 caemRtatides 12) 522 26. 61 | 1’ 368 19. 64 | 62, 915 29.89 6, 964 22. 36 
SRG ERR Be: AER 12, 220 27.38 | 1, 337 20. 35 | 58, 284 29. 94 6, 697 22. 54 
| RT RE 7, 360 27. 53 | 680 20. 23 |. PE ee nes he ee ee 
| 
W idow’s benefits 
Baer: oF Bg i i 
AE Se SSSR 89, 324 $34. 90 | 3, 268 | $27. 76 384, O11 $36. 04 | 11, 781 $28.74 
65... | 97,730 | ~ 36.79 | 782 | 29.43 | 26, 995 36.93 | 769 29. 50 
RRS Ss | 11, 763 | 34. 71 465 | 29.17 | 32, 427 37. 07 920 29.95 
67. s 6, 986 | 34. 12 | 377 | 27.85 3: 36. 99 1, 133 29. 34 
SRR 5, ARCS, 733 | 34. 20 | 261 | 26. 59 36.96 | 1, 054 29. 65 
TRE. NRT 338 | $4.53 | 264 | 27.42 | 36. 72 1, 135 29. 51 
70 4, 665 24.1 192 | 28. 79 29. 44 36. 33 1, 028 28. 78 
till 4,274 | 24. 02 161 28. 58 28, 872 36.03 | 1, 045 28. 90 
72 3, $38 34.14 | 188 | 26. 48 | 26, 016 35. 82 | 865 28.17 
73 3, 364 33.77 | 126 | 26. 84 | 23, 868 25. 68 | 736 28. 49 
aS Sar eS 2,973 23. 66 | 96 | 26. 24 | 21, 387 35. 34 | 596 28. 27 
| 2, 684 33.71 | 87 26. 04 j 19, 916 35. 07 597 27. 49 
OS ers A 2, 257 | 33. 21 | 78 24. 68 | 16, 782 34. 85 518 27. 38 
7... at 1, 827 32.47 | 56 25. 26 | 13, 998 34. 89 376 27. 26 
78. ; - 1, 381 33. 44 | 30 28. 50 | 11, 105 34.81 252 28. 48 
RESTS 8 oi Seay | 1, 218 33. 26 | 28 | 25.71 | @, 295 | 34. 66 227 .6.77 
Se et eee 2, 734 32.81 | 62 | 3 44 | 21, 715 34. 74 420 27. 20 
85-89 aa 75 31.77 13 24. 83 | 4, 087 34. 37 95 26. 48 
| ape Iie eee 5 36.10 | 2 37.30 | 423 34. 42 ll 23. 88 
—— : 9 82.42 | 0 0 | 29 32. 52 1 18. 30 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 21.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1951 
and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status at the end of 1951, by type of benefit and by 
age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 


[Corrected to June 18, 1952} 
















































































































































































Awarded ? 1951 In current-payment status, 4 Dec. 31, 1951 
Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite 3 
Age 'and sex 
Avera; Average Average Average 
Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly 
amount amount amount amount 
Widower’s benefits a 
Pe icnccandidbdpocccwce~ 267 $29. 65 10 $20. 55 254 $30. 03 ll $23, 21 
90 29.33 7 22.04 90 29. 67 8 25. 51 
84 29. 21 2 10 25 71 30. 44 2 10. 25 
64 30. 30 1 30.70 62 30. 51 1 30.70 
29 30. 51 0 0 31 29.19 0 0 
Mother’s benefits pee 
ESE 5p enneeee 78, 323 $32. 22 7, 128 $24. 14 203, 782 $33. 25 21, 302 $26.04 
| Ct Aaa 506 34. 92 31.12 550 34. 30 124 31. 70 
— 435 35. 32 62 30.05 521 34. 37 120 30. 73 
is... - 2 34.71 91 3.3 802 33 74 179 30. 36 
RRS Oe 776 34.18 116 29. 24 1,017 34. 11 234 30. 64 
a 33. 39 150 29. 67 1 33.02 335 30.07 
ea 1, 238 32. 89 181 26. 86 1,810 2. 55 410 28.79 
a 1, 386 33. 23 198 27. 60 2,119 32. 47 447 28. 82 
on AEE ENE 1, 565 32. 44 212 27. 27 2, 554 31.97 535 28.19 
SES Hehe ne 1, 760 32. 34 212 25. 76 3, 265 31. 54 585 26.91 
PS Bee at 1, 933 32.02 215 25. 92 3, 693 31.44 655 26.94 
29. 2, 044 31.74 248 25.7 4,178 30. 96 727 26. 59 
30.. 2, 237 31. 47 227 24.14 4, 703 30. 52 690 25, 37 
$i... ne 2, 237 30.78 238 23. 50 4, 961 30. 54 752 24.93 
me 3 2, 233 30.33 264 22. 92 5,014 30.05 755 25.16 
* ‘oiakés 2, 437 30.11 303 22. 92 5,770 29. 93 851 24. 38 
AEE See 2, 508 30.01 271 23.07 5, 979 29. 66 809 23.79 
lac ahi Sh cen cc erermenatiaiisie 2, 545 30. 33 245 22. 16 6, 195 30. 03 7 23.77 
RES ea 2, 683 29. 80 237 22. 20 6, 369 30. 10 721 24. 51 
a eee 3, 000 29. 96 271 21. 68 7,010 30. 22 786 23.70 
RSE ee Seer ee 2, 833 30. 36 267 22. 42 7,077 30.77 788 24.73 
ES 3, 072 30. 49 263 22.04 7, 522 31. 33 797 24. 50 
(MES EEN CRORE Staten See 2, 907 30. 84 236 21.15 7, 182 31. 96 706 21.9% 
SS Cee eee 3, 178 31. 54 275 21. 50 , 068 32. 33 785 24.35 
CE dcemictwinbtitioicoosodss 2, 879 31.96 235 22. 96 7, 708 33. 20 694 25. 05 
A EEE Se eee 2, 950 32. 54 202 20. 28 7,990 33. 88 603 24.90 
" . SS Se See eS 2, 799 33. 26 176 23. 04 7, 851 34.31 594 26. 32 
(SEEMED RA a. ine na RE 2, 741 33.17 204 21.36 7, 670 34. 65 595 25. 
RE SEE ee ae 2, 620 32.97 190 22. 23 7, 571 34. 95 623 25. 55 
|) se FS Sele ee 2, 330 33. 38 133 25. 09 7, 377 35. 52 504 26. 88 
 ctkenccnbcbidiichanscons 2, 222 34. 33 139 25. 28 7,029 35. 74 493 26. 82 
Giauw - én 2, 191 34. 23 140 23. 42 6, 969 35. 90 513 26.70 
ipseesatsatisasastctasessc ce 1, 813 33. 91 118 24.15 5, 887 35, 83 415 26. 68 
ei ierlseniantneretiantpaininiinincesiniomeesenentien 1, 989 33. 51 172 25, 84 6, 971 35. 47 613 27.31 
—_ sea 1, 335 34. 35 90 25. 11 5, 131 36. 11 332 28. 10 
53... Seiad 1, 465 35.01 78 24. 32 5, 467 36. 13 361 27.97 
54... some 1, 198 34. 62 7 26. 23 4, 418 36. 30 272 27.33 
55. 1, 081 34. 24 61 24. 61 4, 314 36. 44 272 27. 55 
56... ~m 979 34. 66 69 27.31 3, 752 36.05 257 28.75 
Cini 711 35. 21 47 27. 38 2, 799 36. 59 180 28. 32 
iiiinicenncocsbablbebcorcone 611 34. 48 40 28.13 2, 352 36. 40 152 29. 53 
59... 473 34.83 34 26. 27 1,7 36. 10 120 28. 41 
ae 795 34. 58 47 26. 95 2, 818 36. 27 172 29.17 
eee 34. 59 2 22. 80 196 35. 28 18 30. 52 
Parent’s benefits 
Total. 6, 147 $36. 02 459 $32. 47 19, 331 $36. 68 1, 776 $31.91 
65... aie 811 35. 45 80 32. 40 789 35. 54 79 32. 35 
Bind 615 34. 97 67 29, 28 1, 009 35, 33 103 30.19 
SRE CR a 445 35. 20 40 34. 82 1, 069 35. 68 105 33. 45 
a 425 35. 62 35 32. 63 1, 094 35. 85 103 32.12 
69.. 377 36. 04 34 32. 99 1, 153 35, 52 142 32. 83 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 21.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of 


benefits awarded in 1951, 


and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status at the end of 1951, by type of benefit and by 
age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 


[Corrected to June 18, 1952] 





Age ' and sex 





1 Age at birthday in 1951. 
















































































Awarded ? 1951 In current-payment status, ¢ Dec. 31, 1951 
Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * 

Average Average Average Avene 

Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly 

amount | amount amount amount 

| 
Parent’s benefits—Continued 

336 35.83 | 28 33. 91 1, 116 35. 79 134 32. 89 
359 35. 82 | 24 29. 67 1,172 35. 94 128 31. 63 
293 35. 00 16 31. 7: 1, 084 36. 28 112 32.71 
2 35. 50 | 15 31.09 1, 032 36. 24 99 31.94 
268 35. 52 | 18 32. 36 1, 004 36. 43 100 31.38 
243 36. 58 15 36. 79 961 36. 67 81 32. 00 
210 36. 71 15 31.47 906 36. 73 92 31.09 
191 35. 44 | 4 22. 58 855 36. 52 63 30. 69 
184 37. 59 | 11 34. 41 795 37.49 69 32. 43 
161 36. 27 | 10 29. 32 814 37. 52 57 30. 26 
606 37. 59 | 30 35.31 , 768 37.96 206 31.32 
256 38, 93 16 36. 39 1, 259 38. 96 75 32. 03 
89 37. 42 0 0 377 39. 18 16 34. 65 
16 37. 30 1 46. 80 7 37. 35 12 29.01 
1,362, 33.47) 92 31.22 3, 563 34.81 333 31.87 
122 31.38 15 29. 81 117 31. 39 15 29. 81 
110 30. 96 7 23. 46 151 31. 55 ll 28.12 
102 31.95 | 5 36. 80 194 33. 91 19 35. 29 
94 33.10 | 4 30. 58 176 33. 47 17 32. 82 
vy 34. 69 | 6 33. 63 204 33.00 26 33.07 
91 35. 05 9 34. 63 222 35. 34 25 34. 42 
73 34. 88 i) 32.31 196 34. 37 24 33. 39 
78 33. 56 1 15.00 197 34. 40 16 31.09 
64 30. 76 | 4 33. 25 179 34. 65 16 30. 32 
67 33. 02 | 2 40.15 198 34.33 14 32. 10 
62 34. 31 1 33. 30 180 36. 06 13 35. 30 
49 32. 43 2 34. 65 176 33. 40 15 33. 03 
63 30. 84 3 14. 90 187 32. 74 20 28. 00 
50 34. 32 2 33. 20 136 35.05 7 33. 71 
45 33. 25 4 31.45 180 36, 32 17 30.04 
139 36. 71 11 31. 24 560 36. 51 57 30. 70 
38 38. 49 1 39. 30 243 37.81 17 30. 51 
15 34. 99 0 0 58 38. 37 2 35. 30 
1 46.80 1 46. 80 y 40. 14 2 37.05 
4,785 36.75 | 367 | 32. 78 15, 768 37.11 1, 443 31.92 
<a 36.17 65 33.00 672 36.27 64 32. 95 
505 35. 84 60 29. 96 858 35. 99 92 30. 43 
343 36. 16 35 34. 53 875 36. 07 86 33. 04 
331 36. 34 | 26 33. 34 918 36. 31 86 31. 98 
278 | 36. 52 | 28 32. 85 949 36. 06 116 32.77 
245 | 36. 11 19 33. 56 804 35. 90 109 32. 54 
286 | 36. 06 15 28.09 | 976 36. 25 104 31. 23 
215 35. 52 15 32. 85 | 887 36. 70 96 32. 98 
198 37.03 ll 30. 31 | 853 36. 57 83 32. 25 
201 36. 35 16 31. 38 | 806 36. 93 86 31. 26 
181 | 37. 36 14 | 37.04 | 781 36. 81 68 31. 36 
161 38.01 13 | 30.98 | 730 37. 54 77 30. 71 
128 37. 70 1 | 45. 60 | 668 37.58 43 31.93 
134 | 38. 81 9 | 34. 68 | 659 37.99 62 32. 29 
116 | 37.44 6 | 27. 90 | 634 37. 86 40 30.36 
467 | 37. 86 19 | 37. 67 | 2, 208 | 38. 33 149 31.56 
218 | 39. 01 15 | 36.19 | 1,016 39, 23 58 32. 47 
74 37.91 0 | 0 | 319 39. 33 14 34. 56 
15 36. 67 0 | 0 65 36. 96 10 27.40 








? Without adjustment for changes in number or amount, for terminations, or 
for payments withheld at time of award. 


+ Mexican included with white. 


‘ Beneficiaries actually receiving benefits. 
‘Includes awards to wives aged 65 or 66 at birthday in 1951, where the first 
month of entitlement to benefits preceded the month of attainment of age 65. 
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¢ Since the benefit amounts for children of retired and deceased workers are 
based on different proportions of the primary insurance amount, the average 
monthly amounts for combined child’s benefits are not m 1. 

7 Includes awards (delayed pending receipt of evidence) to children aged 19 
or over at birthday in 1951, where the first month of entitlement to benefits 
preceded the month of attainment of age 18. 
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Table 22.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and monthly amount of 
of benefit and reason for termination 


(Corrected to July 28, 1952] 


benefits terminated in 1951, by type 












































Total Old-age Bb ded fl Child’s pe tb Mother’s Parent’s 
Reason for termination 
Num- | Monthly | Num- | Monthly; Num- |Monthly | Num- |Monthly | Num- | Monthly} Num- | Monthly} Num- Monthly 
ber amount ber | amount ber | amount | ber | amount; ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount 
De itcwndveicocanans 354, 282/$11, 873, 982) 141, 665)$6, 133, 284) 73, 706/$1, 628,777) 82, 516)$2, 196, 567) 17,999) $624,270) 37,016|$1, 240,433] 1, 380 $50, 651 
Death of beneficiary......-- 185,063) 7, 358,818} 141, 406) 6,125,551) 24,740; 566,112 751 19,094) 15,848 565, 180 990 33, 790 1, 328 
Death of husband. ......-- 40,250] '916,515|........|....-..-.. ee cl he ame 
EE I Sigel SRR ESR RE faeces Ra os mR PURRs emetic ides ee ae i 
vorce, or adoption of ben- 
eas Se aS 22, 987 RES ER ECS. ote 216 3, 993 7,111 167, 206 1, 044 34, 628; 14, 601 450, 628 15 570 
Marriage, death, or —- 
tion of last entitled child.| 1, 675 2 eenge: Ses 392 1) SEBAGO a, eee, 12 | EO 
Attainment of age 18 by “ae 
0 ERENT gt ht Sn: Eee Teme es | a ae eee! Speer nae ren Kee Cm 
Attainment of age 18 by Ky 
last entitled child__.......| 25,112} 796, 240/_....._|__. pass a Se a Ae oe ee 19,955] 708, 108|........|.....___ 
Entitlement to equal or “ 
larger benefits. ..........- 4, 500 eR Bee eae 2,832} 46, 871 602) 13, 508 993) 21, 412 49 1, 854 24 615. 
Entitlement to other benefit 
on military service 
or entitlement to annuity 
payable by Railroad Re- 
tirement Board..........- , RRRESSE BEBE AS MOET Si sichaieuspaios 133 3, 262 68 1, 826 33) 967 2 70 
| SS 874 21, ed 259 7, 733 110) 2, 040 343| 7, = ae 1, 224 105 3, -_ ll 305 
' ' 


























Table 23.—Family benefits in current-payment status: Percentage distribution of retired worker families by monthly 
amount of family benefit in current-payment status at end of 1951 and by eligibility status ' of retired worker 


[Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to July 9, 1952] 













































































Retired worker only . 
Retired worker and wife Retired worker and — a — 
aged 65 or over 1 child an * oula’ an 
Monthly family Male Female 
benefit amount 
1939 New 1939 New 1939 New 1939 New 1939 New 
Total eligi- eligi- Total eligi- eligi- Total eligi- eligi- | Total eligi- eligi- Total eligi- eligi- 
bles bles bles bles bles bles bles bles bles bles 
Total number 2_./1, 161,839} 893,595) 268,244) 456,317) 277,751| 178,566] 613,837) 536,298) 77, 539 8, 182 5, 946 2, 236; 18,917 12, 133 6, 784 
Total percent... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nk 16.8 5.9 53.1 36.7 12.6 SSR See el eS ae ee, Maer POLE ee 
20. 10-24. 90......... 4.2 2.5 9. 6 7.2 6.1 8 ES SEE GS ee Ee RR BRAS MEE SESS 
25. 00-29. 90......... 4.2 3.0 8.1 6.2 6.4 ER: Res ES RE es a SE A 
30. 00-34. 90......... 5.4 4.5 8.7 7.6 9.4 4.8 413.9 46.7 $63.7 $21.1 75.5 | ES CS BE) 
35. 00-39. 90........- 7.6 7.2 8.8 8.6 11.9 3.3 2.2 1.6 5.9 3.2 2.5 a HE RY 
40. 00-44. 90__....... 11.2 12.4 7.1 11.9 18.3 1.7 2.1 1.6 5.1 2. 6 1.7 5.0 927.2 5.9) 65.1 
45. 00-49. 90......... 10.8 13.4 2.2 9.0 14.4 0.6 2.7 2.3 5.0 3. 2 2.8 4.1 2.5 1.5 4.3 
50. 00-54. 90......... 12.6 16.1 1.0 7.3 11.9 0.3 3.4 3.2 5.0 4.6 3.9 6.2 3.7 2.3 6.3 
55. 00-59. 90......... 12, 2 15.7 0.6 3.4 5.6 0.1 5.2 5.2 5.4 5.7 5.5 6.2 4.4 3.3 6.3 
60. 00-64. 90_.......- 9.3 12.0 0.4 1.4 2.3 0.1 6.9 7.3 4.4 8.3 9.3 5.8 5.2 4.0 7.4 
65. 00-69. 90 #2... 5.7 7.3 0.3 0.7 1.1 (3) 6.6 7.3 1.9 8.2 10.3 2.9 5.5 6.6 3.5 
EEE SE ee ek ee See 7.1 8.0 1.0 5.9 7.9 0.8 5.4 6.9 2.6 
75. 00-79. 90. LI SE a a Sn Soe A ae ee 8.4 9.6 0.6 7.2 9.8 0.4 5.9 8.5 L3 
A SY Se Le Le eee 10.1 11.5 0.4 8.5 11.5 0.4 1.8 2.7 0.2 
EEE GSS PS SR, SS, ee 9.7 11.1 0.3 9.0 12.5 (38) 2.1 3.0 0.6 
SESE SS SS a Se Sea See 8.6 9.8 0.5 6.3 8.5 0.4 2.4 3.5 0.5 
ESS EE SO a a Pa Pra 7.4 8.4 0.5 3.7 4.9 0.4 2.9 4.6) (1) 
EEE See EE Se Se ee eae 5.6 6.4 0.3 2.4 3.3 (34) 2.4 3.6 0.2 
TS EASES ELE UE SR Se Oe SE SE CE ree Kee emeen SameNe oe 3.0 4.6 0.2 
i ed Oe ot cals ineden Mabdsoswndl dnabeibinn paddenesslecccesstalinbadssalsonsdanee 4.8 7.4 0.3 
SE REE eS ER ee ee a SS a a ee K— ane Smee mes 6.1 9.1 0.6 
ES ERE RSS PRS RATA ESS Re ee ee ee Se Shae 4.9 7.6) (18) 
125. 00-129. 90. ties i RR Pa! OS Se Se Se Me nn! Sees mee alee one 4.7 7.2 0.3 
SS IGE SS SR, SRS DS ee SE, SE a ees! ee LT eee 3.1 4.8 0.2 
GNSS ACRES FY BTERR REG Mee RR BT SRR RN eu 1.9 2.9 0.2 
Average monthly 
amount per family| $43.20; $48.20) $26.40) $33.00) $39.70} $22.60) $70.20) $74.80) $38.70) $63.30) $72.50) $39.10) $60.40) $72.30) $39.10 
11939 bles are persons who had sufficient quarters of coverage to qualify 5 57.3 percent at $30 minimum. 
for old. its under the insured-status provisions in the 1939 a:.endments; ¢ 18.6 percent at $30 minimum. 
new eligibles are persons who qualified for old-age benefits solely as a result of 73.6 percent at $30 minimum. 


the liberalized insured-status provisions in the 1950 amendments. 

2 Families with retired worker and wife under age 65 only (benefits of child 
or children were being withheld); with retired worker and husband; with re- 
tired worker, wife 65 or over, and 1 or more children; with retired worker 
and 2 or more children; or with retired worker, wife under age 65, and 2 or more 
children are not shown because there are too few cases in sample. 


8 58.1 percent at $30 minimum. 

* 19.0 percent at $40 minimum. 

10 4.6 percent at $40 minimum. 

1! 44,7 percent at $40 minimum. 

13 For retired worker only families, $68.50 maximum. 
18 Less than 0.05 percent. 


* 11.9 percent at $30 minimum. 4 For retired worker and wife aged 65 or over and retired worker and 1 child 
45.3 percent at $30 minimum. families, $102.80 maximum. 
42 Social Security 
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Table 24.—Family benefits in current-payment status: Percentage distribution of survivor bowaiclery femitet by 
monthly amount of family benefit in current-payment status at the end of 1951 
[Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to July 9, 1952] 
Widowed mother and children Children only 
Monthly family A l aged 
benefit amount 8 or more 4or more t - parent 
lchild 2 children children i child 2 children 3 children children 

Total number !............- 91, 851 60, 586 48, 508 141, 133 54, 336 19, 909 20, 485 383, 777 16, 503 

Total percent............... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EEE Te ee AN Oe RT A 2 SIR es ee 22.3 21.3 
a al A IRS OE AE, ag ESS SUEPSE ED NR RRIIES wae sen cies Rw 8.7 4.6 
Dt Mi dccconscadacoccecoodn seccuassonsraaennntcbecesnnauseaae 4.7 oF hrcado-cegeknlibidadaee 4.7 3.0 
EE Uiientenncobaganseences Sy a ee ee eee: 9.8 OY 9 SS) ES FO eee 8.5 7.9 
se ee 6 seks scscccbseccstee bes 16.9 = SS SS a ae 14.3 17.8 
 ) | ee eee Ao SS Le A 23.3 2.4 Log (eas 19.0 24.7 
SE Cn cnetaccbasaneniocen 1.4 6.7 10.8 25.5 3.8 3.4 13.0 21.3 26.8 
St i itintitinenedagaagadaous. 1.6 ..7 1.5 9.8 6.2 2.8 2.6 15.6 11.9 
eS 2.4 2.0 2.7 $2.1 9.3 3.2 3.4 35.6 22.0 
$5. 00-59. 90........... apapepapods 4.2 2.3 DO bvconchante one 9.4 3.2 48 lecccdtibescinclbillenoeseaniad 
Dh Pi intuanmededeqacepoen 6.4 5.6 3) ae See 11.5 8.1 8.0 
CN Se ee eee f 6.6 5.7 Ta eciediencndionadl 14.2 8.3 KO hi 
i siete antacnaineeeoein 8.2 6.6 , Xf RE AOR, re 18.1 7.8 9.8 vs 
DPT Citnounnccodegence menace 11.3 8.1 4) a eee 9.9 11.1 9.0 |... we 
St iimestindsadadeosa-eces 13.4 3.5 — p 5 BR aR Pe. 5.4 3.4 4.1 soli 
| BEA ee 13. 2 3.2 ES 4.8 3.7 O.F fisctuinn nisl 
I eee: 10.6 2.8 3.0 ssunchaonttsnsivcsaaseskines 7.9 PSE BSN SEER ER es 
tt Clicniukediddanasetescos 9.0 3.8 8 a ae es ee ee 11.4 2.6 lewsccccesecsssistsiciiteece 
SN ae 56.1 3.4 Xf RE Se ES YY 9.9 3.2 |. neh 
IT. inks comer mciguig hesbaneaienenn 3.2 ES ae Fs) 4.3 pS aaa 
LS SS cee | Dea eaten con 8.0 3.6 | an eee See. | ee: 2.7 5 ee ees Te NR 
| LT Baaeeeeeseaneaenaar ‘SBSgSIee ate 10.0 B.7 fn. cpocotucith Biot Pee 1.0 4.60 Luise 
aie. « ARR, 8.5 ll Ecteneanpiaiinien | aie i ae 6.1 3.2 a 
Pt ice ccmingonceosceh RR ae ote 6.7 el lnccashaeodatadie cauqudddstasolde deequacabhdll SS deton 
EES RE CEE Ae 5.3 Ted bewcackanetasthl Ret ae bc 8 SS” 1.8 aa 
135. 00-139. 90.-..... Fdicosececehhansseaiieteida 72.7 3 te RE a? ot & anes 
ES Seen PmRRRRAT RY Seas et 2.8 TOME ONS HF | awdutihelsanatditinadansahll 2.0 
145. 00-149. 90... Re ER | RRS SERS Po: D6 1 ..cabatadtcdalssnmdalibctiiontalabiasnkal a us 
Ti ihdeapesescasnes keoenah |--------2-2-2-|--2---2---2-=- SF |... -<dsenesranloverdpaecanentiioeieesok ll -8 |-- ‘ 
Average monthly amount per 

ES 5 SE SE Se 77.30 $93. 80 $92. 00 $35. 80 $60. 80 77.40 $81.70 $36. 00 $36. 80 
1 Families with widower, with widower and 1 or more children, with widowed which widow or parent was concurrently a. 

mother only, with divorced wife and 1 or more children, or with 2 parents are 3 $51.40 maximum possible. .80 maximum possible. 
not shown because there are too few cases in sample. 5 $102.80 maximum possible. ‘ $120.00 maximum possible. 


1 Widow’s or parent’s benefit reduced to less than ‘$15 by old-age benefit [to 


1 $137.20 maximum possible. 


Table 25.—Family benefit awards: Workers and beneficiaries represented in monthly benefit awards to retired workers 
and their dependents in 1951 and average monthly amount of benefits awarded, by eligibility status, sex, and marital 
status of worker and family classification of beneficiaries 


[Initial entitlements only. Based partly on 20-percent sample of workers represented in 1951 awards; fi 
sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. 


in italics based on data for less than 100 workers in 
ata corrected to July 28, 1952] 



































Total 1939 eligibles ! New eligibles! 
Sex and marital status of retired 
; ae Average | Average Average | Avera Average | A 
worker nee classification | Number | Number | primary | monthly | Number | Number | primary | monthly | Number | Number | primary | monthly 
oF Deneiiciarses of of bene- | insur- | amount of of bene- | insur | amount of of bene- | insur- | amount 
workers | ficiaries ance per workers | ficiaries ance per workers | ficiaries ance per 
amount | family amount | family amount | family 
Sl intidetvcndatintemsachcbanun 702, 984 | 875, 664 St. GR Rinenacctnd 361,437 | 458, 208 oo 341, 547 | 417,356 , $2 ee is 
Married male worker...........-...- 358, 358 526, 142 41.72 $50.03 | 207,255 | 302,060 52. 40 $62. 99 151,103 | 224, 082 27.05 $32. 24 
0 NS | eee 220,978 | 220,978 42. 28 42. 124, 552 124, 552 53. 57 53. 57 , 426 96, 426 27.70 27.70 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over... 116,895 | 233, 790 41.43 61. 73 74,055 | 148,110 50. 56 75. 24 42, 840 85, 680 25. 64 38. 37 
Worker and 1 child. ...........-.. 1, 927 3, 854 37.92 56. 84 851 1, 702 51.45 77. 16 1,076 2, 152 27. 21 40.77 
Worker and 2 or more children_... 1, 241 4, 756 33. 69 2 60.63 476 1,846 46.97 3 83,51 766 2, 911 25. 35 3 46.25 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 
or more children............-... 17, 155 62, 253 37. 16 3 69.03 7, 225 25, 560 51. 68 * 98.00 9, 930 36, 693 26. 75 3 48. 26 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 
1 or more chiidren.............. 1462 611 44. 09 378. 51 o7 291 59. 89 3 90.76 665 220 $3.95 360.23 
Nonmarried ? male worker 163, 008 166, 375 37.31 37. 59 88, 509 89, 703 47.20 47.47 74, 499 76, 672 25. 57 25. 86 
SSS ee ee 160,853 | 160, 853 37. 33 37.33 87, 693 87, 693 47.17 47.17 73, 160 73, 160 25. 54 25. 54 
Worker and 1 child..............- 1, 436 2, $72 36. 81 55. 20 585 1,170 50. $6 76. 32 851 1, 702 27.16 40. 69 
Worker and 2 or more ch‘ldren_... 719 2, 34.72 361. 56 231 840 49.74 3 88. 40 488 1,810 27.54 348.72 
PRI WOT encncsc<ecceccecse-c- 181,618 | 183, 147 29. 49 29. 64 65, 673 66, 545 41. 61 41.88 | 115,945 | 116,602 22. 62 22.70 
Worker = REE: eee 1 80, 29. 42 29. 42 64, 801 64, 801 41. 57 41.57 | 115,293 | 115,293 22. 59 22. 59 
Worker and aged dependent hus- 
alec aa aria 1, 438 2, 876 38. 88 56. 61 862 1, 724 45.13 65. 19 576 1, 152 29. 52 43.78 
Worker and 1 or more children___- 81 162 27. 46 3 41,22 10 20 85. 60 3 63.30 71 142 26.32 339.52 
Worker, aged dependent husband 
and 1 or more children....-. awn 5 16 20. 40 * 40.00 0 0 0 0 5 16 20. 40 ? 40.00 





























11939 — are persons who had sufficient quarters of coverage to qualify 
for old nefits under the insured-status provisions of the 1939 amendments; 
new eligibles are persons who qualified for old-age benefits solely as a result of 


Bulletin, September 1952 


§ Average varied 


to the 


the liberalized insured-status provisions of the 1950 amendments. 
3 Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown marital status. 
according number of persons entitled. 








Table 26.—Family benefit awards: Workers and benefi- 
ciaries represented in survivor monthly benefit awards 
in 1951 and average monthly amount of benefits 
awarded, by sex and marital status of deceased worker 


and family classification of beneficiaries 


[Initial entitlements only. Based on 20-percent sample of workers represented 
in 1951 awards; figures in italics based on data for less than 100 workers 
in sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling 
error. Data corrected to Aug. 13, 1952] 




















Number Average | Average 
Sex and marital status of deceased | Number of primary | monthly 
worker and family classification of benefi- | 4sur- | amount 
of beneficiaries workers claries ance per 
amount | family 
Ee a eee ae a 155,053 | 308, 180 O57 98 1.<.ichee~ 
Married male worker----....-...--- 139,100 | 284, 269 48. 20 $59. 90 
ee a a 56, 737 56, 737 47.03 34. 13 
idowed mother only !_....-.--- 1, 722 1, 722 43. 34 31. 42 
Divorced wife only !...........-- 6 6 61.00 25.60 
Widowed mother and 1 child....| 31,025 62, 050 50. 25 76. 11 
Widowed mother and 2children.| 19,749 59, 247 50. 46 95. 25 
Widowed mother and 3 or more 
SSS ge 17, 615 84,7 46.91 291.96 
Divorced wife and | or more chil- 
ASE A Sas a 10 25 62.20 2 106.380 
Widowed mother, divorced wife, 
and 1 or more children.-.....-_- 14 70 61.57 2 118. 86 
oi enninmennuiliieiee = 7, 930 7, 930 48. 51 36. 42 
a 2, 5 5, 066 47.31 59. 23 
Se Ee 2, 700 44. 67 74. 63 
4or more children_.-........-.... 860 3, 934 42.10 2 75. 58 
Nonmarried * male worker-_------.- 10, 117 14, 878 48. 35 45. 04 
Divorced wife and 1 or more chil- 
24 78 46.64 290.79 
3, 860 3, 860 47.7 35. 79 
1, 527 3, 054 46. 98 58. 76 
640 1, 920 45. 30 76.71 
4 or more children__.......-...._- 452 2,049 42. 88 277. 87 
1 aged dependent parent__...___. 3, 311 3, 311 50. 95 36. 51 
2 aged dependent parents--_-_.._- 803 606 49. 57 71.75 
Se See 5, 836 9, 033 37. 21 35. 02 
Aged dependent widower-_-....__. 255 255 44. 08 29.78 
Aged dependent widower and 1 
or more children..............- 12 24 42. 58 2 54.50 
3,012 3,012 37.13 27. 87 
1, 193 2, 386 33. 7 42.19 
$93 | 1,179| $8.29 53. 67 
4or more chi'dren_............._. 833 1, 491 28. 03 2 48. 85 
1 aged dependent parent____.___- 590 590 48. 92 36. 38 
2 aged dependent parents-__--.__- 48 96 47.92 71.94 

















1 Child or children had been entitled to child’s benefits before death of old- 
age beneficiary. Since such entitlement was not terminated by his death, 
no child’s survivor benefit was awarded under initial entitlement. 

2 Average varied according to number of persons entitled. 

‘Sing.e, widowed, divorced, and unknown, marital status. 





Table 27.—Family benefits in current-payment status: 
Number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of 
benefits and average monthly efit in current- 
ment status at end of 1951, by family group port go 
gibility status of retired worker 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 
10 cents; figures in italics based on data for less than 100 families in sample 
and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. Datg 
corrected to July 15, 1952] 























Number Number ——- 
Sex and eligibility status ! of retired worker mm. 4 benefi- | Monthly 
and family classification of beneficiaries | (in 'thoy-| ,,Claries | *mount 
sands) |@2 thou-| per 
sands) amily 
» i x 
|, eet Sy: seein $e Rae © 3,120.3 | 4,379.0 |... 
a. 
Retired worker families_..............--.---.- 2,278.5 } 2,908.1 j........- 
CO ae See 1,706.2) 2,300.61... 
DEGTT CINE. ccc cnnscpapubcccenccencs 540.3 oh ne. 
WEE CI sidiccccccsccccapscepessunesenee 1,618.2 | 1,618.2 $40. 30 
| ee ae 1,171.3 | 1,171.3 46. 20 
New eligibles...........---------------- 446.8 446.8 24.90 
SE a See es 1,161.8 | 1,161.8 43.20 
OR ocncoccchunebssnenneniun 893.6 893. 6 48, 29 
New eligibles..........----------------- 268.2 268. 2 26. 40 
FONE no ntghahwncsoscascpemoeensshesenun 456.3 456.3 33.00 
OFS ES ee eee 77.8 277.8 39.70 
PUOW GGINIID Sonn cccccsqpatstiscccecah 178.6 178.6 22. 60 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over....------.- 613.8 | 1,227.7 70. 20 
a eee 536.3 1,072.6 74. 80 
New eligibles............-.--------<s--- 77.5 155.1 38. 70 
Worker and wife under age 65 ?_....-..-.--.. an 9 61. 40 
1980 eligibles..s...-.......2-2-2-2-----00 3 6 82. 80 
INGW GIB onc cecccn conn ccnnn cence 2 -4 83.30 
Worker and aged dependent husband... ..- 3.0 6.0 62.00 
Py GR hn ciccenncsecuscoeesececsy 2.5 5.0 66.00 
New eligibles..........-.--------------- 6 1.0 48.40 
fg EY 8.2 16.4 63. 30 
nae aachavecnnbansdenbeaiticell 5.9 11.9 72. 50 
IOUT GER incracannensccnspsencnncens 2.2 4.5 39. 10 
Worker and 2 or more children. ...-----.-.-. 5.2 17.9 70.9 
ND hrs kctunccctiivtieucenviinsh 4.1 13.4 78. 50 
DEO GREE nich mensnctenetecccesiapnnd 1.2 4.5 45. 50 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more 
Rs ccetllicimnendncdpdehownacmpabaes rm 2.1 80.30 
EOE SE LEED ea 6 1.6 87.00 
0” OO ee eee st 6 58.10 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or more 
ES anne ere eee 28.9 104.1 70.70 
EEE ENTE 17.3 60.2 93. 00 
i . . cmmmeininerss=asgegeinne 11.6 43.8 48. 30 
| eRe ee Ee | 941.681 1,966.0 |....caue 
Aged widow........--- Sieeeone putin hondiiieanetiala 383. 8 383. 8 36. 00 
Aged dependent widower-......-.--.--------- sf 30.00 
Aged dependent widower and 1 or more | 
NE oe ens ee cue eee e sweet (3) (3) | 59. 40 
Widowed mother only ?.....--------------- 3.0 3.0 | 36. 20 
Widowed mother and 1 child__....-...-..-.-- 91.9 183.7 | 77.30 
Widowed mother and 2 children... -......-- 60.6 181.8 | 93. 80 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children... 48.5 218. 6 92. 00 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children._..... af 3 92.90 
1 child only.............. ieniimhetiipnine 141.1 141.1 35. 80 
ae AT pee ont SER ERE oS 5 EE 54.3 108.7 60. 80 
EL, cinctelbisnwecainaedenmddietive pana 19.9 59.7 | 77.40 
Or as SG Sewn nooo ks iecece 20. 5 85. 6 81.70 
1 aged dependent parent_...........--.----- | 16.5 | 16.5 34. 80 
2 aged dependent parents........-..---.---- 4 2.8 71.80 








1 1939 eligibles are persons who had sufficient quarters of coverage to Le 
for old-age benefits under the insured-status provisions of the 1939 amend- 
ments; new eligibles are persons who qualified for old-age benefits solely as 4 
result of the liberalized insured-status provisions of the 1950 amendments. 
2 Benefits of child or children being withheld. 
3 Less than 50. 
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Table 28.—Old-age benefit awards: Number, percentage distribution, and 
average pang y Saget: aed of benefits awarded in 1951, by eligibility status, ' 
age, and sex of beneficiary 


[Based partly on a 20-percent sample; data corrected to May 15, 1952] 









































Total Male Female 

Age? Average Average Average 

Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | monthly | Number} Percent | monthly 

amount amount amount 

a tecidiainiemenl 
Total 
Total_..| 702,984 100 $37. 54 521, 366 100 $40. 34 181, 618 100 $29. 49 
65-09.-...---| 464, 167 66 38.40 | 332,066 64 41.89 132, 101 73 29. 61 
70-74.....---| 149, 281 21 32. 99 112, 929 22 34. 89 , 352 20 27.08 
a 68, 966 10 41.02 58, 397 ll 42.15 10, 569 6 34.74 
90 and over. 20, 570 3 39. 49 17, 974 3 40. 04 2, 596 1 35. 65 
1939 eligibles 
Total..... 361, 437 100 $49.17 | 295, 764 100 $50. 84 65, 673 100 $41.61 
59 52. 54 172, 907 58 54. 56 40, 949 62 44.02 
18 46. 95 52, 228 18 49. 03 12, 988 20 38. 57 
17 43.04 52, 655 18 44.12 9, 140 14 36. 84 
6 39. 49 17, 974 6 40. 04 2, 596 4 35. 65 
New eligibles 

Total_.... 341, 547 100 $25. 23 225, 602 100 $26. 57 115, 945 100 $22. 62 
65-60........| 250,311 73 26. 31 159, 159 71 28.13 91, 152 79 23.14 
70-74......-.- 84, 065 25 22. 16 60, 701 27 22. 73 23, 364 20 20. 70 
76-76 3...... 7,171 2 23. 54 5, 742 3 24. 11 1, 429 1 21. 28 
































11939 eligibles are persons who had sufficient quarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits under the 
insured-status provisions in the 1939 amendments; new eligibles are persons who qualified for old-age benefits 
solely as a result of the liberalized insured-status provisions in the 1950 amendments. 

2 Age at birthday in 1951. 

t Among persons aged 76, only those reaching their birthday during July-December 1951 can qualify as 
new eligibles. 


Table 29.—Old-age benefits in current-payment status: Percentage distribu- 
tion of benefits in current-payment status at the end of 1951, by eligibility 
status, ' amount of monthly benefit, and sex of beneficiary 


[Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to July 15, 1952] 












































Total Male Female 
Old-age 
benefit - 
amount ’ 1939 New 1939 New 1939 New 
Total | eligibles | eligibles Total | etigibles | eligibles Total eligibles | eligibles 
Total number. -.|2, 278, 470) 1, 738, 200} 540, 270} 1, 819, 070) 1, 457, 952) 361,118} 459,400) 280,248) 179,152 
Total percent....]| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100 0| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
$90.00........ ek Ares 19.6) 6.8 60.7 15. 3| 5.7 54.0 36.6 12.6 74.2 
2. 10-24. 90........ 4. 5) 3.0 9.4 3.8 2.4 9.5 7.2 6.0 9.0 
25. 00-29. 90......... 4.3 3.4 7.3 3.8 2.8 8.1 6. 2 6.4 5.9 
0, —e 5.5 5.0 , a 5.0 4.1 8.4 7.6 9.4 4.8 
35. 00-39. 90........... 7.5 7.7 6.8 7.2 6. 9} &. 6 8. 6 11.9 3.3 
4. 00-44. 90........... 10.9 12.7 5.1 10.7 11.6 6.8 11.9 18. 3) 1.7 
45. 00-49. 90........... 10.4 13.1 1.6 10.7 12.9 2.1 9.0 14.4 .6 
50. 00-54. 90... 11. 8) 15.2 8 13.0 15. 9 1.0 7.4 11.9 3 
55. 00-59. 90..........- 11.3) 14.7 4 13.3 16.4 6 3.5 5.6 a 
60. 00-64. 9D... 8. 8. 6) 11.2 .4 10. 5 12.9 5 1.4 2.3 Pa 
65. 00-68. 50........... 5. 6| 7.3 a 6.9 8.5 .4 7 L1 (?) 
Average monthly 
ee Se $42. 10 $47. 40 $25. 10 $44. 40 $48. 90 $26. 30 $33. 00 $39. 70 $22. 60 
| 














fied for old-age benefits solely as a result of the 
liberalized insured-status provisions in the 1950 
amendments. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


11939 eligibles are persons who had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits 
under the insured-status provisions in the 1939 
amendments; new eligibles are persons who quali- 
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awarded in 


Table 30.—Old-age benefit awards: 
Percentage distribution of epics 
eli 


by 


status, | amount of monthly bene- 


















































fit, and sex of beneficiary 
[Based on a 20-percent poms data corrected to 
May 23, 1952] 
er ye Total | Male | Female 
monthly benefit 
Total 

Total number..| 702,984 | 521, 366 181, 618 

Total percent__. 100 100 100 
 < Sees ee 34 29 52 
20. 10-29. 90. .......- 10 9 12 
30. 00-39. 90. .......- ll 10 ll 
40. 00-49. 90...-..... 15 15 14 
50. 00-59. 90. ....-... 17 19 9 
60. 00-68. 50......... 14 18 2 

1939 eligibles 

Total number..} 361,437 | 295, 764 65, 673 

Total percent... 100 100 100 
ee er) 9 s 12 
20. 10-29. 90. ........ 5 4 y 
30. 00-39. 90. ........ 8 6 16 
40. 00-49. 90......... 21 19 34 
50. 00-59. 90. .......- 31 32 24 
60. 00-68. 50. ........ 26 31 5 

New eligibles 

Total number..| 341,547 | 225, 602 115, 945 

Total percent... 100 100 100 
eee 62 55 74 
20. 10-29. 90. ........ 16 16 14 
30. 00-39. 90......... 13 16 8 
40. 00-49, 90. ........ 7 10 3 
50. 00-59. 90. ........ 1 2 1 
60. 00-68. 50........- 1 1 ® 








11939 eligibles are persons who had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits 
under the insured-status provisions in the 
amendments; new eligibles are persons who qualified 
for old-age benefits solely as a result of the liberalized 
insured-status provisions in the 1950 amendments. 

3 than 0.5 percent. 


1939 


45 








Table 31.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and monthly amount 
of benefits in current-payment status at end of 1951 and amount of monthly 
ts (old-age, supplementary, and survivor) and lump-sum payments 


certified in 1951, by State 


{In thousands; distribution by State estimated; data corrected to Apr. 28, 1952] 


















































Benefits in current- 
payment status Amount of payments certified in 1951 
Dec. 31, 1951 
State! Monthly benefits * 
Month! y Lump- 
onthly sum 
Number amount Total inesiade, pay- 
Old-age han + antl Survivor | ments? 
4,379.0 | $154,791 |$1, 941,868 |$1, 168,767 | $192,279 | $523,485 $57, 337 
65.5 1, 848 23, 085 11, 596 1, 950 8, 795 744 
2.2 72 905 611 32 236 26 
18.2 600 7, 387 4,114 653 2, 433 187 
35. 2 955 11, 775 6, 697 1,075 3, 647 356 
354. 8 13, 027 162, 060 106, 587 15, 536 35, 710 4, 227 
35.3 1, 189 14, 728 9, 003 1, 492 3, 866 367 
78.9 3, 189 40, 684 25, 616 4, 263 9, 599 I, 206 
10.3 37’ 4, 735 467 1, 221 139 
16.4 57 7, 312 4, 323 571 2, 143 75 
98. 1 3, 389 41, 362 27, 139 4, 556 8, 748 919 
65.3 1,815 22, 568 11, 270 1,791 8, 697 810 
10.4 32: 4, 053 2, 391 299 1, 286 77 
13.4 410 5, 107 3, 466 1, 440 136 
270.3 10, 154 128, 639 78, 471 12, 738 33, 363 4, 067 
126.5 4, 387 54, 991 32, 820 5, 818 14, 774 1, 579 
59. 2 1, 889 23, 476 14, 299 2, 521 5, 978 78 
43.0 1, 349 16, 928 10, 224 1, 826 4, 380 498 
ere ee 69.4 2, 071 25, 780 13, 435 2, 360 9, 247 738 
| Saas 52.1 1, 562 19, 311 10, 299 1, 566 6, 804 642 
eR eae 38.8 1,311 16, 547 10, 600 1, 692 3, 824 431 
Sa 61.5 2, 185 27, 432 15, 538 2, 479 8,477 938 
Massachusetts. ..........-. 201.2 7, 757 98, 41 62, 601 10, 218 22, 780 2, 813 
_ 190. 9 7, 190 90, 113 51, 624 9, 172 26, 581 2, 736 
OS a ee eee 72.1 2, 482 30, 810 19, 102 3, 204 7, 654 850 
Mississippi... .........-- 29.4 752 | 9, 125 4, 611 758 3, 494 262 
(ot akegian 2 apap 108. 1 3, 678 46, 151 28, 713 4, 666 11, 392 1, 380 
, tht. ee 14. 6 486 | 6, 048 3, 644 524 1, 685 195 
ne a 25.3 785 | 9, 704 5,979 | 1, 025 2, 434 266 
, SE ae 4.3 153 | 1, 926 1, 244 119 496 | 67 
New Hampshire..._.____- 23.6 833 | 10, 456 6, 842 | 1, 055 2, 310 | 249 
| | 
New Jersey i. .5-.-..-...- 174.0 | 6,837 | 86, 422 52, 736 | 9, 003 21, 875 2, 808 
New Mexico......--..._-- 10. ; 292 | 3, 545 1, 641 | 269 1, 518 117 
i gs , SS ee -| 504. 6 19,172 | 241,907 152, 133 23, 752 58, 218 | 7, 804 
North Carolina... ......--- 74.5 2, 094 26, 040 12, 697 2, 164 10, 204 885 
North Dakota____......-- 6.9 198 | 2, 422 1, 418 222 712 | 70 
ea ee 270.9 10, 069 127, 210 75, 906 13, 664 34, 079 3, 561 
1S ee eae 45.1 1, 360 | 16, 793 9, 483 1, 562 5, 273 | 475 
Creme © 50, Es oF 55.8 1, 966 24, 641 16, 263 | 2, 467 5, 310 601 
Pennsylvania.._..........- 382. 2 14,457 | 183,042] 108,900 18, 878 49, 902 | 5, 362 
Puerto Rico.............. 8 21 | 204 | 36 7 152 | i) 
| | 
Rhode Island. ............ 34.5 1,316 | 16,733} 10,72: 1, 759 3, 765 | 185 
South Carolina___........-| 38. i 1,023 | 12,734 | 5, 766 959 5, 535 | 474 
South Dakota___.........-| 9.0 272 | 3, 365 | 1, 950 328 972 11 
J et 65.1 | 1,867 | 23,178 12, 123 1, 978 8,319 | 758 
icici comedhicesonen 137.8 | 4, 164 51, 608 26, 989 4, 436 18, 336 | 1, 797 
| AS 15.9 | 523 6, 509 3, 364 669 2 298 | 178 
SS aa 13.0 | 436 5, 476 | 3, 389 569 1, 399 119 
Virgin Islands_.__..-- | (4 1 11 | 6 1 4 | (®) 
0 71.0 2, 193 27, 358 14, 247 2, 365 9, 849 | 897 
a eenen.............-.- | 84.4 | 3, 081 38, 613 25, 827 3, 848 8, 045 | 893 
West Virginia_...........- 65.7 | 2,163 | 27,052} 13,831 2, 504 10, 058 | 659 
Wisconsin._............-. | 100.8 | 3, 583 44,910 | 27, 271 | 4, 883 11, £23 | 1, 233 
| eee 5.6 187 | 2, 338 | 1, 461 | 197 616 64 
RESTS eer 18.7 | 723 | 8, 147 | 5, 241 903 1, 889 114 
1 Beneficiary’s State of residence. died after December 1939 but before September 
2 Distribution by type estimated. Supplementary 1950, if no survivor could have been entitled to 


benefits are paid to entitled wives and dependent 
husbands and to children of retired (old-age) bene- 
ficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid to the following 
survivors of deceased insured workers: aged widows, 
aged dependent widowers, children, widowed 
mothers or divorced wives with child beneficiaries 
in their care, or dependent aged parents. 

3 Payable with respect to insured workers who 


monthly benefits for month in which worker died 
or with respect to insured workers who died after 
August 1950 regardless of whether any survivor could 
have been entitled to monthly benefits for month 
in which worker died. 

4 Less than 50. 

5 Less than $500. 





Table 32.—Workers with wage credits 
annual data: Estimated number oj 
workers and median wage, by State 
of last employment, 1949 

[Based on 1-percent sample. Adjusted to include 


workers and wage credits reported too la 
rie in tabulations. Data corrected to ae 























A 
Number ! 
State of workers Median 
(in thousands) | We 

Wilecawsesccendeel 47, 000 $1, 85 
Ce eee 670 1,219 
See, SES Fe 40 1, 758 
EE kcéueenctbumeee 170 1, 497 
a PES 320 843 
SN ccasnuxbhapmes 3, 400 1,946 
Oo, RE Ea 370 1,395 
Connecticut............. 790 2, 151 
Ce, ae aS 130 1, 967 
District of Columbia--_- 320 1, 676 
eS ee 760 1,049 
OS TE ee 860 1,22 
le ik 120 1, 511 
| a lanai tee, aie. 150 1, 262 
en a BSE 3, 320 2, 164 
| tS BF 1,310 2, 037 
Rs ee od eae TE 610 1, 533 
| le a. TR 460 1,372 
OS Ee a 610 1,359 
RE 690 1,307 
Ra: 300 1, 287 
0 eee 700 1,717 
Massachusetts__........ } 1, 790 1, 846 
ds pencachapmace 2, 250 2, 449 
Minnesota............... 810 1,72 
TS Te 340 808 
i RE i 1, 230 1, 667 
Ee TESTE 150 1, 482 
ee | 300 1, 410 
| (leer i A 50 1, 639 
New Hampshire_._____- 190 1, 531 
OE DIT. .ncnemcntion 1, 690 2, 163 
New Mexico. .........-. | 130 1,017 
>) | = RNaae 5, 990 2, 045 
North Carolina. ....-..- | 1,010 1, 301 
North Dakota...........| 110 1, 088 
3 See ae 2, 860 2, 190 
Oklahoma............... 500 1, 352 
NE csscaneereeurese & ahekoaies 460 | 1, 863 
Pennsylvania__.....__- 3, 690 2, 027 
Rhode Island. .......-. 300 1,771 

| j 
South Carolina......._--| 480 | 1, 340 
South Dakota_......... 110 | 1, 204 
Tennessee.......... ‘ 800 1, 274 
, aeerre = 2, 130 1, 348 
0 i Sy 180 | 1, 509 
ET ME 90 |} 1, 485 
Se 820 | 1, 369 
Washington_..........--.! 700 | 1, 938 
West Virginia........... | 570 | 1, $52 
TIES 1,040 | 2, 041 
Wyemibe 265 kt Lic 80 | 1, 322 
| 

DEMCMIIMNG.. 6. ck adn } 
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1 Preliminary. 


Social Security 
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ts, Table 33.—Workers with wage credits, work history: Number of 1937-50 workers, by age and sex, and percentage distri- 
m. bution by insurance status on January 1, 1951, under the 1939 and the 1950 amendments 
-percent sample includes workers who died during the period 1937-50; age represents age at eeewn 1950; he pg of i alan sex included with male; figures 
a in italics based on data for less than 100 workers. ta corrected to A ug. 1 , 
ude ~ 
= Percentage distribution of workers by insurance status Jan. 1, 1951 ! 
— Under 1939 amendments Under 1950 amendments * 
lan Num- 
e ber of Fully insured Uninsured Fully insured 
lies Age and sex = 
850 percent C= - Work- Ko e 
hea sample rently ew ers Ten nin- 
219 Total Perma- om insured en- with Total Perma- Not insured} sured 
| 758 Total | nently nently only Total b—— La Total pase nently only 
| insured uring | vious sured 
H| insured 1949 “ insured 
948 its 
395 
} ee 534,446 | 100.0] 57.7] 284] 29.3 5.8| 36.5 2.5] 341] 10.0} 72| 338] 424 3) 23.5 
be _ ee 29, 964 100.0 27.3 (3) 27.3 (4) 72.7 29.4 43.3 100.0 27.3 (3) 27.3 (4) 72.7 
RE 57, 857 100.0 70.4 (4) 70.3 (3) 29.6 2.8 26.8 100.0 70.7 () 70.7 29.3 
02 a Se 65, 520 100.0 63.0 1.4 61.6 4.1 32.9 1.0 31.9 100.0 78.7 1.4 77.4 @ 21.2 
511 Sl nsihewnmaduead 64, = 100.0 53.9 18.1 35.8 10.5 35.6 -5 35.1 100.0 82.1 18.1 63.9 ‘an 17.8 
262 Soa 100.0 55.6 35.5 20.1 10.1 34.3 -6 33.7 100.0 84.4 35. 5 48.9 3% 15.4 
140 | «Cs A0-44--------------- 52, 470 100.0 58.5 40.9 17.6 8.1 33.4 -6 32.8 100.0 84.6 40.9 43.7 3 15.1 
037 0 Es 44, 209 100.0 60.3 43.5 16.8 6.9 32.8 -6 32.2 100.0 $4.3 50.1 34.2 4 15.3 
533 0 | «C«S0-SH....----------- 40, 189 100.0 57.5 41.1 16.5 6.8 35.7 oe 35.0 100.0 82.1 57.4 24.6 .6 17.4 
372 es 34, 791 100.0 56.9 40.9 16.0 6.6 36.5 -6 35.9 100.0 80.9 65.3 15.6 A 18.4 
359 ll tincstessessens 29, 721 100. 0 55.8 46.7 9.0 6.4 37.9 -5 37.4 100.0 79.1 73.4 5.8 1.1 19.7 
307 ES SR 22, 567 100. 0 65.7 62.6 3.2 3.4 30.9 -5 30.4 100. 0 76.0 72.9 3.2 1.4 22.5 
27 70 and over....._-- 18, 103 100.0 47.8 46.8 1.0 .6 51.6 1 51.5 100.0 69.5 63.0 5 4 30.1 
Unreported.......- 5, 507 __ 100. 0 5.5 2.4 3.2 1.8 92.7 (?) 92.6 100.0 14.1 2.4 11.7 > 85.8 
| ———< —————>_—o_UsOo! | => ————] = =— —=— | == 
SH | Female.........- 352, 202 100.0 37.3 9.7 27.6 6.7 56.0 3.5 52.5 100.0 63.6 13.6 49.9 ae 36.3 
+ | -__ae f 100.0 25.4 (5) 25. 4 (‘) 74.6 32.2 42.5 100.0 25. 4 (®) 25.4 (4) 74.6 
398 “Se 51, 542 100. 0 64.1 (3) 64.1 (3) 35.9 2.3 33. 6 100.0 64.5 (3) 64.5 (5) 35.5 
587 | Ses | 58, 625 100.0 49.1 1.7 47.4 2.3 48.7 9 47.8 100.0 68.7 1.7 67.0 (?) 31.3 
| — ikaerteary se | 62,268} 100.0 30.6 8.3 22.3 7.2 62.3 1.1 61.1 100.0 68.0 8.3 59.7 (3) 32.0 
110 | ae 42,375 | 100.0 24.0 11.3 12.7 11.9 64.0 1.6 62.4 100.0 67.5 11.3 56. 2 = 32.4 
Se ee | 35,217 | 100.0 27.5 14.5 12.9 13.1 59.4 1.6 57.8 100.0 68.3 14.5 53.7 an 31.6 
31 le inetd 27, 489 100.0 | 29. 4 16.3 13.1 12.3 58.3 1.7 56.6 100.0 66. 9 20.7 46.2 2 32.9 
| 0-54... 7 | 22,310} 100.0 | 29.0 16.3 12.6 11.2 | 59.8 XS 58.2 100. 0 65.0 31.8 33.2 i 34.8 
63 55-59 __ = 15, 993 109.0 | 28.9 16.9 11.9 10.9 | 60.2 1.4 | 58.7 100. 0 63.2 44.5 18.6 4 36.4 
7 ae 10, 940 100.0 28.3 22. 1 6.1 9.4 | 62.3 1.0 | 61.3 100.0 61.3 58.2 3.1 6 38.2 
M45 SE |} 6,485 100.0 | 48.1 = 0 1.1 3.4 | 48.5 6 | 48.0 100.0 59.0 57.9 1.1 .6 40.4 
01 70 and over- I 4, 63 100.0 | 52.3 a 8 -6 | 47.1 3 44.8 100. 0 55.9 55. 6 3 3 43.8 
88 Unreported... | 1,133] 10.0] 33 3 19} 23 4.4) () $4.4} 100.0 13.9 1.3 12.5] () 86.1 
% ; ' 
52 1 Except for deceased workers on whose wage records a benefit was paid and ? Currently insured status, shown here, applies only to persons currently in- 
63 for whom the insurance status is the one determined at the time of death, insur- 3ured only before the ei Tective date of the 1950 amendments. 
27 ance status shown does not reflect changes in status arising from (1) combined 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
71 earnings under coordinated survivor provisions of the old-age and survivors ‘ Inapplicable under 1939 amendments. 
40 insurance and railroad retirement programs, (2) wage credits for military service. § No workers in sample cell. 
4 
74 
- Table 34.—Workers with wage credits: Estimated number of living and deceased workers, and amount of wage credits 
85 cumulative from 1937, by insurance status' at beginning of year, 1947-51 ' 
: (Corrected to Aug. 14, 1952] 
52 _ 
- Workers (in millions) Cumulative wage credits (in bilions) 
= Stati in ~ intl wale | } | | 
1 1947 14s | 1999 | 1950 | 19512 | 1947 ims | 1949 | 1950 19512 
Total er ae een ere ee my 81.4 84.0 86.1 88.7 | $467 $544 $626 $7 $7 
Living w rkers RRP FS Re 75.0 7.8 | Tan 80.6 82.6 454 528 606 681 761 
cE oa iad ind od AliRiadiia 72.2 74.1 | 75.8 76.9 78. 5 436 504 576 646 719 
65 and over_-.--- Pree eee ee _— 2.7 ‘ ) 3. 37 3. 70 4. 06 18.9 23.8 29. 2 35.1 41.6 
Fully insured. .......... ‘ ams * 35. 4 37.3 38. 9 40.1 59.6 387 452 522 589 752 
Under 65. deed sidewall 33.8 | 35.5 | 36.9 38. 0 56. 6 370 430 404 557 712 
EE ete SS es 1. 64 1.81 | 1.99 2. 16 2. 99 17.6 22.1 27.2 32.7 40.2 
Enti tled to old-a age ‘benefits 3... Guébienibodidibe . 82 1.03 1. 23 1.48 1.95 7.21 10. 58 14. 30 19. 67 23. 78 
Not entitled to old-age benefits 4.............-......] 82 .78 . 76 . 68 1. 04 10.4 11. 52 12. 90 13.03 16.41 
Currently insured only................-. callie sisal 38 | 6.14 5.91 3 3 eee 31.2 32.8 34.7 Se lnndwacuns 
"> 2 a ee valiimgiaaie swaaieda 6. 22 5.97 | 5. 76 OB Ba sriacentinnd 30.6 32.0 34.0 fee 
65 and over........-. Se Ce eS isn | 16 | -17 | 15 o BE lascescanas - 63 -74 71 Sf Sere 
ET a re me eS Seer 33. 2 33.7 34.4 34.9 23.0 35.7 42.7 49.2 55.5 8.5 
SS EE SE Ea nae ical ---| 323 | 826 33.1 33.5 21.9 35.0 41.7 47.9 53.9 8.2 
a eee ee ee 93 | 1.07 1 23 1.40 1.07 . 67 . 96 1,28 1 6&4 30 
ER GEO Rs Oe | 72} 4.26 4.83| 5.44 6.08| 126 16.3 20.5 25.5 31.2 
BE EO in « watibinwedeieuaebabalneeundemaars 1.71 | 1. 98 2. 26 2. 56 2. 89 11.3 14.6 18.4 22.9 23.1 
IE III iii oncshnin iti oven ie tcnachiie std 2.01 2. 28 2. 57 2. 88 3.19 1. 36 1.70 2.11 2.61 3.0% 
1 Not adjusted to reflect changes in insurance status for (1) workers with com- 3 Based on cumulative benefits in force. 
bined earnings under coordinated survivor provisions of the old-age and sur- 4 Not entitled because no claim filed. 
vivors insurance and railroad retirement programs, (2) persons with wage cre- 5’ Adjusted for deaths to be represented for the first time in awards of 1951 
dits for military service. 2 Preliminary data. and later. 
y 
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Public Assistance 
Table 35.—Public assistance and Federal work ates are persons employed, assistance, and earnings, 


{In thousands] 








Program 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 





1937 | 1938 





1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 





Number of recipients and persons employed, December 








Recipients of pppetenes: 




































SE 107 206 378 1, 106 1, 577 1, 776 1, 909 2, 066 2, 234 2, 227 2, 149 
Aid to to aependent children: 
 icctintbaticnenkeonnenemesecetne 112 113 117 162 228 280 315 370 390 348 272 
Children.......... 285 280 286 404 565 648 760 891 941 849 676 
Aid to the blind 25 33 35 45 56 67 70 73 77 79 76 
Cases receiving general assistance... -......-.- 3, 246 5, 368 2, 886 1, 510 1, 626 1, 631 1, 558 1, 239 798 460 292 
Cases aided under special programs of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 101 459 96 aS SEE ers Ae Sees ee 
Cases for which subsistence payments were we: 
certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
Ee cdlmmepwacea 130 135 109 115 96 45 , ee 
Persons sualibed under Federal work pro- 4 
grams: 
Civilian Conservation Corps............---- 290 330 459 328 284 275 266 246 ee 
National Youth Administration: J 
Student work = a ee ae 283 411 304 372 434 449 333 a 
rE sn, omasaseens fpeneeccsndiosanssosdulescoensses 178 136 240 296 326 ee ee 
Work Projects Administration_..............|-...------|---------- 2, 667 2, 243 1, 594 3, 156 2, 109 1, 826 1, 023 300).....cg08 
Civil Works Progrem............-.-...-..-.- pO eres cdadpSSntnnbeghensticsagalmbadisenas orocsossaniasesusanselocscccepececessbecnn[sscsensipalnaeeune 
Other Federal agency projects financed from 
OS | CSA 264 331 408 506 a 167 141 22 2 ee 
Amount of assistance and earnings, calendar year 
Total assistance and earnings...........-.- $1, 223, 329] $2, 380, 865) $2, 532, 512/83, 119, 013) $2, 653, 918)$3, 236, 600) $3, 185, 447\$2, 723, 408) $2, 227, 527|$1, 546, 241 , 765 
hein cncabepudbudwesesece= 836, 919) 1, 341, 687) 1, 665, 382 680,950} 840,306) 1,007, 566) 1,067,889) 1,053, 266) 1, 002, 503 965,089) 930, 234 
5 26, 071 32, 244 64, 9A6 155, 241 310, 442 392, 384 430, 480 474, 952 541, 519 595, 152 653, 171 
40, 504 40, 686) 41, 727 49, 654 70, 451 97, 442 114, 949 133, 243 153, 153 158, 435 140, 942 
5, 839 7, 073 7, 97! 12, 813 16, 171 18, 958 20, 752 21, 826; 22, 901 24, 640 25, 143 
758, 752| 1,200, 615| 1,433,182} 439,004) 406,881) 476,203} 482,653) 404,963) 272,649] 180,571] 110, 978 
Reliet under special programs of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration--.-.-.-.- 5, 753 61,069} 114, 996 3, 873 DT cncntigenalecescccnsslececgsseessbegbnsns~shetoutceslecunel 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
i  cictncicanenacenincosecorcs etonseseess 2, 541 20, 365 35, 894 22, 579 19, 055 18, 282 12, 281 €@ S7il...ecse 
Total earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs.............-...-.- 386, 410) 1,039,178] 867,130) 2, 438,063) 1, 813, 612) 2, 229, 034) 2, 117, ae 1, 670, 142) 1, 225, 024 581, 152 50, 531 
Civilian Conservation Corps .............--- 140, 736] 260,957} 332,851] 292,397) 245,756) 230,318 230, 5 215,846) 155, 604 96, CBDi..ceccuiae 
National Youth Administration............- 
I INN ii nh cecenne onecabhann| sbebbateus 6, 364 26, 329 24, 287 19, 598 22, 707 26, 864 25, 118 11, 328 23,704 
Neen TT ee ncaa im ddidininsésencalacenaisaeatebendestl 28, 883 32, 664 41, 560 51, 538 65, 211 94, 032 32, 009) .......... 
eee meee AGM TACO... .ec ene nclococccenss|sscconnsas 238,018) 1, 592,039) 1, 186, 266) 1,751,053) 1, 565, 515] 1, 269, 617 937, 366 503,055) 3 46, 737 
See ERS RS ay “ON CELT Pee Regis: ets PR A 
Other Federal agency projects financed from 
EE nn atibbubnadiinteneneee. 30, 718 275, 161 289, 897 498,415) 324, 639 186, 505 247, 285 92, 604 12, 904 er 






































1 Data for all programs through 1942 refer to continental United States only; explanatory footnotes. 
beginning 1943, public assistance data include Alaska and Hawaii. For public 2 Program discontinued before end of 1943. 
assistance data for subsequent years, see table 36. See 1945 Yearbook, p. 21, for 
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Table 36.—Public assistance: Recipients, average monthly payments, and total payments, by program 1936-51 ' 








































































































[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
’ _ 
Recipients ? (in thousands) Average monthly payment? Total payments (in thousands) 
wuK.. Aid Aid to Aid Aid 
Year and Aid 3 Seen to the | Gen. dependent to the | Gen- Aid to the 
3 month Old- . Aid |perma-| ora} Old- children Aid |perma-} eral Old- | tode-| Aid |perma-| Gen- 
age to |nently assist- age to jnently| assist- Total age pend-| to |nently| eral ~ 
— assist- the | and |*once | 2ssist- the | and | ance assist- | ent | the | and | assist- 
ance | pam. | Total Chil- blind | totally (eases)| #ee Per | Per | blind |totally| (per ance | chil- | blind jtotally; ance 
siti ilies | TCCIP-| Gren dis- fam- | recip- dis- | case) dren dis- 
ients 3} Gre abled 4 ily | ient3 abled ¢ abled ¢ 
» 149 es 
— 1,106] 162 404 1, 510] $18.79} $29. 82|....... $26. 11}......- $24. 13] $656, 712| $155, 241/$49, 654)$12, 813|____.__|$439, 004 
676 ee 1, 577 228 565 1,626} 19.46) 31.46)....... , A 25.36} 803,945) 310,442) 70,451) 16, 171/_...... 406, 881 
76 1938...------- 1, 776 280 648 1,631) 19.56) 31. 96)....... 25. 22}....... 25.06; 984,987) 392,384} 97 18, 958} _....... 476, 203 
1939.....----- 1, 909 | ees 760 1,558} 19.30) 31.77|......- 25. 44]....... 24. 89/1, 048, 834) 430, 480)114, 949} 20, 752)_.._._. 482, 653 
1940...-..---- 2, 066 JSS 891 1,239} 20.26) 32.38)....... 2 a 24. 28/1, 034,984] 474, 952}133, 243) 21, 826)......_. 404, 963 
woe 104).......... 2, 234 ares 941 798| 21.27) 33.62)....... , eee 24.40; 990,222) 541, 519)153, 153) 22, 901|_....._| 272, 649 
1088....22-2202- 2, 227 RRS 849 460) 23.37] 36. 25]....... 26. 54)_...... 25.23) 958,818} 595, 152/158, 435) 24, 660 180, 571 
1043.....-.-.. 2, 149 ARES S 676 292) 26.66) 41. 57}....... 27. 96) ....... 27.7 930, 234| 653, 171)140, 942] 25, 143 110, 978 
pada Ttedeccont 2, 066 , | aS 639 258} 28.43) 45. 58)....... 2. 31}....... 28.77| 942, 457 , 135, 015] 25, 342}....... 88, 762 
Bcescccese 2, 056 ERAT 701 257; 30.88) 52.05)....... Ol ee 32.72} 989,686) 726, 550/149, 667) 28, 557 86, 912 
AER < 2, 196 SPE 885 315) 35.31] 62.23}......- | 39. 47)1, 182, 594) 822, 061 857} 30, 748 120, 928 
pens = 2, 332 ee 1, 060 356) 37.42) 63.01)....... ae 42. 791, 485, 760} 989, 716)294, 961 164, 830 
c as 2, 498 TS 1,214 398) 42.02) 72. 88}....-.- J ae 47. 39'1, 736, 9841, 132, 604 , 160) 41, 382 -| 198, 838 
a Bbascocesee 2,7 a 1, 521 562} 44.76) 74.19)......- et) 50. 47/2, 186, 543) 1, 380, 398}475, 361| 48, 532 282, 252 
— ——————— 2, 786 651} 2,233) 1,661 413) 43.05) 71.44) $20.84) 45.98) $44.09) 46. 65/2, 369, 325)1, 461, 624/551, 653) 52, 698] $7, 967| 295,383 
rows a 2,701] 592} 2,041] 1,523 323| 44.54] 75.80} 21.98] 48.07] 46.45] 47. 08/2, 201, 267/1, 433, 989 54, 535) 54, 608| 195, 247 
1951 
SS 2, 784 653} 2,240) 1,666 96 71 425) 43.14) 72.48) 21.13) 46.21) 44.81) 46.86) 194,970] 120,100) 47.329) 4, 19, 931 
i RR 2,77 652| 2, 237; 1, 664 96 75 421} 42.89) 73.41) 21.39] 46.37) 45.37) 46.57| 194,432] 119, 132) 47,858] 4, 19, 605 
Mar..........| 2,772} 651] 2,235] 1,663 96 80} 412] 42.92] 73.83] 21.51) 46.39] 44.96] 47.22] 194,539] 118,949 48,0391 4, 19, 455 
— Biccedscnses 2, 761 646} 2,218) 1,652 97 8S} 384) 42.84) 73.58) 21.43) 46. 36} 44.93} 46.15) 191,950) 118,271) 47,522) 4, 17, 715 
M&Y...------ 2, 755) 641; 2,198) 1,637 97 7 355) 43.17) 73.40) 21.40) 46.64) 45.32) 45.58) 191,042) 118,931) 47,023) 4, 16, 166 
765 a siseeendyioos 2, 745) 633} 2,170) 1,617 97 104! 335) 43.22) 73.31! 21.37) 46.77) 44.87! 44.96) 189,320) 118,667) 46,355) 4, 15, 054 
~~ Jaly..........| 2,738} 618} 2,123] 1,581 7| 109} 324] 43.58] 72.77| 21.20) 46.64) 44.51| 44.61] 188,144) 119,305] 45,003] 4. 14, 452 
234 Sa 2, 732) 612} 2,103) 1,567 97 111] 319) 43. 67| 73.10} 21.27) 46.82) 44.46) 45.82) 188,194) 119,308) 44,745) 4, 14, 633 
171 723) 606; 2,084) 1,553 97 113} 311} 44.01) 73.95) 21.51) 47.01) 45.56) 44.96] 188,365) 119,842) 44,819) 4, 13, 985 
942 _ ‘ae 2, 712) 597| 2,055) 1, 532 97 115] 311} 44.53) 74.80) 21.73) 47.75) 45.90) 46.37) 189,756] 120,747) 44,675) 4, 14, 418 
143 a --| 2,705) 592; 2,039) 1, 520) 7 118 316} 44.52) 75.30) 21.86) 47. 97| 45.92) 46.31) 189,739) 120,441) 44,575) 4, 14, 629 
978 _ See 2, 701) 592! 2,041; 1,323 97 124) 323} 44.54) 75.80} 21.98) 48.07) 46.45) 47.03) 190,814] 120, 206) 44,863] 4, 15, 204 
| | 
| Data through 1942 cover only continental United States; thereafter include families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
oon Alaska and Hawaii. Programs for the special types of public assistance in Puerto determining the amount of assistance. Beginning October 1950, Federal funds 
531 Rico and the Virgin Islands initiated in October 1950 under the Social Security available for payments to these adults under matching provisions specified in 
Act Amendments of 1950. See also footnotes 3 and 4. the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
aa. 2 Data shown are for December of each year. ‘ Program initiated in October 1950 under the Social Security Act Amend- 
704 + Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in ments of 1950. 
be Table 37.—Public assistance: Assistance payments by State, month, and program, 1951 
ae (Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor payments for 


medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952) 
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Old-age assistance 



































l ] l | ] 

Total '|$1,433,991,814|$120,100,414 $119,132,2041$118,048,685 $118,271 ,187 $118,930,6671$118,666,801§119,305,221 $119,308, 2581$119,841,541 $120,746,862|$120,440,700} $120,299, 184 
Ala__.....| 20, 250, 890) 1,669,518} 1,673,132) 1,672,496) 1,674,273 1, 672, 688| 1,712,490) 1,728,411) 1,730,102) 1,728,772) 1,676,091) 1,665,827] 1,647,090 
Alaska... 1, 092, 109 85, 116 84, 054) 90, 839 91, 510 91, 194) 91, 512 92, 382 93, 216 92, 551 93, 1 93, 157 93, 380 
Ariz.......|  8,655,581| 758,676] 757, 504 755, 759 707, 652 717,532} 713,858 720,006} 717, 566 707, 618 705, 166 701, 195; 692, 959 ° 
Tes | 17,342,209) 1,785,316] 1,781,999) 1,770,757, 1,475,380, 1,453,535) 1,323,734, 1,316,044) 1,313,271! 1,301, 134] 1,283, 403| 1, 272,237] 1, 265, 489 
Oalif...... | 220, 462,779) 18, 468, 728} 18,498,781) 18, 423, 942) 18, 367,008) 18,372,077] 18,395, 101! 18,355, 704) 18, 344, 717| 18,324, 960) 18,324, 723] 18, 204, 866} 18, 292, 172 
Colo.?....| 45,930,407} 4,205,033) 3,474,050] 3,472,275) 3,463,374) 3,982,120} 3, 981, 106] 3, 983,012) 3,979,633) 3,980,698) 3, 984, 233) 3,716,094) 3, 708, 79 
Conn...... | 14, 354,870; 1,198,266} 1,198,978} 1,195,118) 1,201,776! 1, 208,601] 1, 204, 089) 1, 202,516; 1,198,165; 1,198,297) 1,197,829] 1,183,872) 1, 167, 363 
ae 560, 425 46, 085) 45, 679) 45, 421! 44, 998 45, 056) 45, 636) 46, 346} 47, 118 47,127 , 244 48, 49, 796 
| =a , 592, 549 126, 511) 127, 488} 126, 954) 135, 055 135, 196) 135, 156) 130, 890) 135, 195 134, 921 135, 757 135, 497 133, 929 
Florida_...| 32,099, 731| 2,711,376] 2,702, 308) 2, 698,417} 2, 693,604) 2, 691,396) 2, 688, 188) 2, 680,064) 2, 675, 914! 2, 660, 596; 2,647,670; 2,629,848) 2,620,350 

| | | i | ' 
Ga........| 30,735,796) 2,432,460! 2, 437, 359| 2, 444, 564) 2,451,728} 2,456,285) 2, 457, 824) 2,415,196] 2,362, 383 2, 341,430} 2,980,297) 2,979, 2, 977, 102 
Hawaii____| 918, 449) 77, 007} 76, 789) 76, 721) 76, 437 76, 075) 78, 122} 77, 175 77, 372 76, 226 75, 769 75, 210 75, 546 
Idaho. .... 5,954,102) 535,112} 532,645] 532,078 526, 892 519,451) 511,347) 454, 718 452, 611 450, 736 480, 302 478, 724 479, 486 
M_.......| 63,142,749} 5,210,955) 5, 202,017} 5,177,822) 5,149,891) 5,146,049) 5, 139,740) 5, 289,323) 5,306,404) 5,314,708) 5, 385, 102} 5, 400, 5, 419, 760 
iicebecce 20, 545, 668) 1,809,153) 1,795,871) 1,786,504) 1,760,031) 1,746,775) 1,723,684) 1,701,560} 1,687,083! 1,668,912/ 1,642,109} 1, 618, 1, 605, 041 
lowa..._.- 29, 376,440) 2,424,482) 2,422, 568| 2,428,573) 2,430,484) 2,435,828) 2,436,072) 2,448,242) 2, 459, 7 2, 471,130} 2,470,143) 2,470, 2, 478, 323 
Kans......| 22,659, 130} 1, 918, 582} 1,912,463} 1,909,693) 1,894,577) 1,888,222} 1,886,985| 1,883,609] 1,871,260] 1,866,782| 1,871,153] 1,877, 1, 878, 597 
a 20, 160,869) 1,376,781; 1,383,600) 1,383,220) 1,386,984) 1,389,646) 1,384,953) 1,998,227) 1,990,184! 1,980,612) 1,971,694} 1, 962, 1, 952, 203 
 * aa 66, 343,272) 5, 512,608] 5, 536,834) 5,518,923) 5,499, 811) 5, 509, 004! 5, 532, 918) 5, 521,378) 5,535, 122) 5,538,724) 5,542,431) 5, 553, 5, 542, 140 
Maine... 7, 714, 979 655, 679 656, 797 654, te 649,437} 646, 586 643, 573; 641,005) 638, 949 637, 806 634,395; 630, 625, 869 
aia 5, 360, 090) 435, 952 437, 314 440, 189 438, 641) 437, 723 440, 989) 448, 005! 452, 563 454, 811 455, 579 456, 461, 797 
Mass......| 76, 223, 117 6, 272, 8961 6, 317, 698 6, 300, 508) 6, 362,281} 6,328,264) 6, 274,676} 6,302,114) 6,287,456] 6,206,080} 6,485,061/ 6, 543, 6, 542, 649 
Mich.....- 53,914,846, 4,472,642) 4,461,027] 4,490,912) 4,492,149) 4, 512, 569 en “a 4,481,690} 4,484,300) 4,501,292) 4, 518, 4, 507, 186 

| i | | 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 37.—Public assistance: Assistance payments by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 


[Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor payments for 
medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952} 






























































































































































. coat 
State Total January | February | March April | May June July August its 34) October “or Doom 
Old-age assistance—Continued 
Minn..... 29, 248,624) 2,503,201) 2,380, 6s1| 2, 357,022} 2,336, 623 2, 343,368) 2,340, 680! 2,491,807) 2, 503, 787) 2, 502,742) 2,504,022) 2,498, 764) 2, 485, gor 
Miss.....- 13,139,930) 1,133,397) 1,119,887) 1,107,580] 1,098,088) 1,090,446] 1,087,846! 1,085,764] 1,085, 794| 1,085,306} 1,083,910) 1, 082, 742 1, 079, 170 
Mo......--| 68,595,917} 5,731,969) 5,723,347) 5,702,683) 5,699, 705| 5, 697,678) 5,697,982, 5,695,555) 5,708,259) 5,724,398) 5,735,232) 5,738,850) 5, 740, 259 
Mont-.... 7, 346, 065 624, 369) i 069) 634, 926 635, $93) 356 627, 928! 600, 864) 596, 757) 593, 342 590, 590: 587, 670 585, 301 
Nebr-...--} 12,340,670) 1,002,008) 998,865, 994,408) 994, 497| 1,044,032) 1, 047,863] 1, 048,076) 1,045,866, 1,044, 781) 1, 043, 347] 1, 039, 538] 1, 037; ang 
Nev.....--| 1,798,561] 142,196 141,683 143,206] 150,654) 151, 152,396, 154,091) 153,688) 153,128} 152, 961/152, 260)" 150° gis 
 Eeaaa 3, 882, 496 342, 7. 340, 544) 339, 448 337, 489 334, 239 318, 842 316, ty 314, 332) 312, 913 307, 694 308, 288 309; 266 
13, 847, 694) 1,144,101; 1,138,934) 1, 133, m 1, 137,741) 1,136,558) 1,141,422) 1,141,904) 1,157, 945| 1, 163, 947) 1,178,685) 1,185,303) 1, 187, 307 
4, 919, 147 401, 926 404, 835) » 408, 160 408, 962 411, 848) 413, 120 > 415, 040) 21,642 422, 018 
75, 695, 838} 6,368,507) 6, 364, 810! 6, 365, 229) 6, 305, 466) 6,259,159) 6,245,233; 6,215,928) 6,204,490) 6,190,273) 6,371,289) 6,405,721) 6, 399, 733 
16, 064, 686} 1,367,864) 1,363,988) 1,363,311) 1,363,315) 1,375,056; 1,380,790, 1,382,132) 1,385,496! 1,386,378] 1,234,359) 1,229, 836 1, 232, 16) 
5, 436, 915 452, 627 457, 134) 455, 235 452, 292 449, 795 455, 174 455, 257) 452, 123) 451, 476 452, 151) 446, 920 456, 73] 
66, 349,738} 5,475,386) 5,430,016) 5,395,343) 5,380,030) 5,367, 5, 347,667; 5,340,375) 5,341, 564| 5,825,873) 5,820,706) 5,818,909) 5, 806, 289 
55, 886,516) 4,499,468) 4,487,510) 4,472,442) 4,461,023) 4,752,262) 4,773,263) 4,771, 410! 4,758,214) 4,743,318) 4,727,577) 4,724,385) 4, 720, 644 
15, 092, 304) 1,226,423) 1,219,507) 1,267,760} 1, 262,643) 1, 260,057] 1, 256,312| 1,260,735) 1,260,515) 1, 260,797| 1,261,354) 1,278,612] 1,277, 599 
36, 974, 342) 3,234,350) 3,211,688] 3,179,164) 3, 124,227| 3,086,844) 3,073,554! 3,044,967) 3,025,497| 3,019,982] 2,900,288) 2,997,444] 2, 977'337 
1, 688, 755 126, 778 30, 100 129, 962 131, 650 133, 576 135, 30) 136, 315 137, 938) 141, 481 148, 836 162, 574 174, 196 
5,358,800) 450,538] 448,281) 444,430] 443,195) 442,253] 441,833) 441,107) 442,266) 445,268] 449,436) 453,232! 456, ogy 
12, 873, 993} 1,049,178) 1,045,698) 1,050,475) 1,057,210) 1,071,818) 1,075,999, 1,081,461) 1,085,122) 1,088,310} 1,088,726) 1,089,973) 1, 090, 023 
329 481, 552 486, 606 492, 147 493, 215 492, 872 492, 413, 492, 422) 492, 577 492, 436) 492, 753 > 493, 502 
22,817,141) 1,994,725 1,977,277) 1,961, 1, 948, 227| 1, 926,466) 1,902, 524) 1,866,355, 1,838,656) 1,814,354) 1,799, 506) 1,894,460) 1, 892. 676 
87, 261, 067} 7,352,423) 7,331,476) 7,316,272) 7,272,170) 7,272,740) 7,270,128) 7,258,308) 7,243,550) 7,235,167) 7,235,529) 7,239,469) 7, 233, 835 
5, 909, 596 453, 020 451, 335 462, 310 484, 963 485, 469 483,493) 484, 216) 521, 526! 520, 071 520, 581 518, 969 523, 643 
3, 114, 050 249, 720: 250, 353 250, 516 248, 187 249, 868 252, 135) 262, 716 265, 240) 268, 727 270, 456 271, 867 274, 265 
525) 6, 372 6, 546) 6, 591 6, 654 6, 757 6, 791 6, 741) 6, 625} 6, 978 7, 144 7, 300 10, 026 
5, 183, 667 427, 251 427, 672) 428, 813 430, 107 432, 351 432, 350) 429, 669) 432, 743) 434, 641 436, 680) 435, 838 435, 552 
52, 690,694) 4,501,732) 4,474,027; 4,519,401) 4, 472,78 4,404,804) 4,349,317, 4,312, 7-7 4,269,474) 4,485,740) 4,434,130) 4,249,808) 4, 216, 636 
| 
8, 209,730} 710,157} 703, ona 697,983} 690,464) 685,086} 680,530} 680,372 477,752) 674,685] 672,003) 669,120) 668, 554 
27, 981, 647} 2,220,654) 2,219,586) 2,228,447) 2,227,544) 2,231,040) 2,242,743) 2,268,250; 2,413,603) 2,452,365) 2, 481, 322} 2, 490, 554) 2, 504, 549 
2, 912, 230 246, 559 247, 589) 246, 506 246, 021 242,711 241, me 241, 154 | 240,975} 239, “a 239,914) 240, 280 239, 844 
| \ 
Aid to dependent children 
' 
Total, | | | | 
53 : | 
States $552, 888, 553/$47, 328, 904) $47, 858, 360/$48, 088, 503/$47, 522, 017) $47, 023, 317/$46, 385, 131) $45, 003, 226 $44, 745, 286) $44, 819, 189| $44, 675, 023) $44, 575, 407 $44, 864, 190 
Total, | | 
States?) 552, 876, 043) 47,327,790) 47, 857, 386} 48, 087, 454) 47, 521,058) 47, 022, 413) 46, 384, 097) 45, 002, 192! 44, 744, 234) 44, 818, 122) 44, 673,948) 44, 574, 272) 44, 863,077 
— spe nlite 
7, 747, 179 627, 397] 633, 053) 636,322) 643, 903 639, 156 7, 625| 661, 460] 678, 648) 670,792; 633,020 634, 582 631, 212 
570, 358 44, 898) 44, 848) 46, 026} 46, 491 47, 108 48, 727) 49, 066 48, 736) 47, 417) 47, 974 48, 439 50, 628 
3, 781,015) 386,123) 385,666! 384,607) 311,100} 311,502} 307,174) 301,044) 292,086) 290,354) 276,271; 272,503) 282, 495 
7, 076, 836 775, 160 775, 659 766, 571 575, 910 563, 381 547, 558) 534, 381) 530, 667 519, 820) 506, 664 491, 990} 489, 075 
75, 569, 694; 6,073,456) 6, 147, 50 6, 305, 827) 6, 338,700) 6,321,265, 6,351,683) 6,325,648) 6, 303,416) 6,388, 826| 6,349,622) 6,331,553) 6, 332, 393 
6, 001, 170 507, 068 515, 030) 519, 465 517, 534 509, 505 497, 230) 435, 898 478, 286) 474, 915 7 511, 240) 514, 804 
7, 013, 718) 599, 199 598,354) 601,395 602, 311! 598, 095 595, 525) 589, 896! 577, 870 : 557, vil 549, 605 
644, 346! 49, 359 49, 553 50, 142 51, 001 51, 080 50, 839) 57, 737) 58, 407 7 56, 588 56, 078 
2, 415, 908 | 196, 692) 196, 710} 197, 318) 210, 681 206, 470) 204, 926 194, 174) 205, 941) 200, 592 200, 119 
14, 227, 164; 1,437,086; 1,443, 562) 1,448,105] 1,449,507) 1,447,984) 1, 445, 408] 973, 382) 940, 886 844, 704 958, 104 907, 740 830, 606 
10, 920, 226 818, 304) 834, 704) 853, 470) 870, 332) 885, 816) 895, 802 896, 266) 906, 840 919, 474 996,120; 1,008,682) 1, 034, 416 
3, 527, 723) 334, 988 328, 108! 319,996} 311, 592 297, 925| 299, 906 280, 855! 275, 171 272, 172 269, 331 268, 703 2008, 976 
2, 989, 006; 262, 579) 263, 904 263, 654/ 261,021} 253, 922} 245, 747| 243, 412! 239, 144 232, 876 241, 765 239, 019) 241, 063 
28, 664,976) 2,274,970) 2,312,201, 2,317,615) 2,304,912) 2,302,410) 2,273,765, 2, 363,812) 2,452,500), 2,501,179) 2, 01,810, 2, 501, 363) 2, 526, Sb 
} 7, 853, 260) 723, 743 724, 012 716, 152) 696, 811) 680, 709 660, 801 638, 698 626, 134 615, 006 OO1, 721 584, 917! 579, 55% 
Towa 4..... 5, 998, 737; 412, 914! 506, 668 510, 104} 515, 856 511, 780 510, O82 503, 978) 502, 147 3, 742 905, 21) 506, 514 50, 931 
Kans...... 4, 693, 234) 422, 319 421, 603 420, 541) 414, 513) 408, 347 3¥1, 482 377, 619 372, 675 374, 724 306, 744 361, 536) 300, 831 
‘ a 10, 965, 951} 880, 734) 892, 516 894, 280) 394, 139) 892, 444) 975, ¥14 959, 262 948, 944 ¥28, 136 910, 357 SUG, 995 889, 230 
ee 15, 165, 336} 1,346,274) 1,320,282) 1,277,818] 1, 237,787| 1,211, 148] 1,185, 586] 1, 153,288) 1,141,563) 1,344,547) 1,315,856] 1,316,419) 1,311, 768 
Maine__... 3, 950, 518) 326, 757) 333, 556 33, 750 329, 915 338, 555) 335, 954 329, 116 324, 1li 322, 441 318, 732 319, 227 
teal 5,646,030, 490,343} 501, 160) 505, 998} 500,844] 498,605)  489,589| 478,420) 463, 909 140,719! 427,431 417, 637 
Mass......| 17,650,613) 1,476,799) 1, 487, 380! 1, 491, 411| 1,478,972] 1,457,469! 1,450,372! 1,427,460! 1,415,748) 1,409,419] 1,497,944] 1, 520, 265] 
| | | | | | 
Mich......| 27, 577,735| 2, 262, 882| 2,273,417} 2, 297, 578| 2,324, 808! 2, 335,966] 2,318, 711| 2, 283, 174] 2,279,012! 2,269,210] 2,275, 618! 2,308,981] 2, 348, 978 
Minn..... 8, 815, 129 712, 761) 717, 618} 720, 321 724, 897 719, 026 713, 325) 739, 122} 742, 313 750, 743 754, 901 754, 865! 765, 237 
| ae: 2, 417, 997) 200, 534) 199, 712 199, 856 200, 780 201, 451 200, 546 199, 640) 201, 905 204, 648 203, 512} 202, 337} 202, 776 
Mo........| 14,889,661) 1,298,069) 1,292,275) 1,272,108) 1,265,905) 1,252,456) 1,240,421; 1,228,962) 1,219,432) 1,230, 206] 1,211,086! 1,193,536] 1, 184, 865 
Mont..... 2, 476, 979 202, 505 210, 670} 212, 321 214, 016 213, 290) 210, 717] 205, 517 202, 484 202, 115) 199, 233 200, 536) 203, 575 
Nebr...... 3, 371, 363 238, 723) 283, 456! 286, 127 285, 143 206, 096 291, 747) 290, 630 287, 336 269, 793! 263, 901 262, 365) 261, 546 
Nev....-- 12, 510 1,114) 574) 1,049 9659 4 1,034) 1,034 1, 052 1, 067 1, 076} 1, 135} 1,118 
> ae 1, 942, 817 175, 741 177, 334) 174, 547 172, 611 168, 723 163, 914) 148, 452) 147, 907) 153, 745 152, 432) 152, 122} 155, 289 
> es 5, 885, 711 490, 263 490, 956) 492, 610 489, 349 491, 527 490, 908 478, 325) 478, 558! 486, 442! 490, 332 498, 383) 508, 118 
N. Mex... 3, 710, 484 323, 140 326, 384! 330, 785 332, 436 334, 950 334, 113 299, 018 296, 728 204, OU0! 234, 143] 279, 370 275, 417 
N. Y......| 70, 902, 202) 5, 969,395) 6,040,696) 6,092,822) 5,973,044) 5,901,167] 5, 853, 159) 5, 775, 344) 5,760,207) 5, 750,839, 5, 863, 143) 5, 927, 343) 5, 995, 043 
| 
; > ee? 8, 958, 139 771, 048 721, 362| 732, 292 740, 492 751, 710 754, 180) 748, 460 749, 245 750, 501 757, 914| 764, 564 776, 371 
N. Dak... 2, 036, 423 186, 606 192, 359) 197, 113 194, 684 194, 622 196, 778 149, 006! 145, 879 144, 912 142, 963) 142, 633 148, 868 
Ohio...... 12, 618, 066) 1,135,341) 1,157, 352) 1, 141,104) 1,147,201) 1,139,486) 1, 120, 258 994, 597 991, 485 954, 502 044, 600 930, 116 932, 024 
Okla...... 18, 336, 702} 1, 520,353) 1,530,572) 1,539,926} 1,540,154] 1,537,639) 1,587,390) 1,564,107] 1,547,872] 1,542,803) 1, 500, | 1, 468, 215] 1, 457, 326 
| 
See footnotes at end of table 
50 Social Security 





























































































































































for Table 37.—Public assistance: Assistance payments by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 
= (Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal ag gr Exclusive of vendor payments for 
= medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952] 
’ Qo 
-~—_ | ™ . 
State Total January | February| March April May June July August em October ber ber 
on Aid to dependent children—Continued 
1, 170 
, 259 Oreg.----- 4, 562, 185| 398,305 407,430) 446,713, 449,646] 445,224) 428,604) 319,316 338, 352, 343 
, 301 ae 40, 947, 120) 4, 033, 592} 3,996,240) 3,912,404) 3,714,098; 3,513, 761| 3,382,782) 3, 227,7 2, 980, 2, 988, 642 
, 389 === 1, 291, 310 85, 662 96, 002 97, 402 100,225 102,315} 103,298} 104, 390 133, 137, 157 
, 815 ae 3,602,725} 312,047) 309,732) 302,907) 297,758, 293,411 289,458} 285, 138 309, 97 315, 197 
266 §,C..--.--| 3,022,846] 232,862) 231,884] 261,927; 260,907] 262,206) 258,766) 257, 521 248, 247, 936 
§, Dak..--| . 2, 142, 255 168, 984| 173, 708 177, 244 179, 902 180, 536 181, 901 181, 904 176, 177, 854 
4 Tenn....-- 12,994,646] 1,163,985) 1,159,657] 1,147,564) 1,133,207) 1,117,800) 1,086,542) 1,060,642 1,012,195} 1,007,104 
, 
» 733 tub ...- 10, 145,165) 835,689} 836, 641 842,965} 849,192) 862,433} 873,504) 873, 508 806, 800, 438 
» 16 3, 833,483} 303,074) 302,595) 318,183) 341,123) 332,678) 324,7 319, 7 307, 321, 975 
» 731 [es 659, 295) 55, 408 55, 267 55, 518 55, 381 55, 436 55, 867 , 937| 53, 53, 958 
» 269 34, 504 2,191 2, 210 2, 362 2, 328| 2, 647 2, 759 2, 781| 3, 4, 526 
» O44  eeege 5,005,495 418,900] 426,451! 430,185) 433,583) 432,604) 426,087} 406, 210) 401,981} 402,890 
, 589 Wash. .-.- 13, 805, 918| 1,407, 504| 1,487,396] 1,484,673) 1,470,004) 1,417,483) 1,077,181) 1,004, 937 825, 924, 871 
337 W. Va...-| 12,045,690} 1,013,195} 1,060,572} 1,051,910) 1,038,880) 1,024,318) 1,002,056) 1, 002, 953 954, 950, 037 
1 196 . ae 11,060,930} 884,383} 911,208} 934,926, 944,418} 942,596) 929,358} 914, 252 927, 932, 725 
981 ae 709, 510 62, 486) 64, 696 64, 491 64, 565 64, 000 60, 217] 56, 909 53, 53, 616 
, 023 
nm Aid to the blind 
4 — | | 
' | 
t States.| $54, 535, 484) $4, 438, 784) $4, 454, 305| $4, 448, 503) $4, 495, 404) $4, 523, 461) $4, 537, $4, 536 052 $4, 663, 332) $4, 671, 872 
= Total, 
} 51 
834 States} 52,895,411) 3,712,602) 4,340,467] 4,335,220) 4,382,139) 4,410,095) 4,424,465) 4, 423, 057 4, 660, 716) 4, 669, 098 
Say i 423,845} 33,946] 34,319] 34,434] «34, 285] «34, 516] 35, 35, 988 36,564) 36, 650 
S44 Alaska. _.. 9, MOAB. 5. °c acd. dusilgchcidics 8 Uetaptatasleids An noddipieeinemiamete-aeeetian Aenean 696 
ape Sa 552, 535 53, 418 52, 547 52, 067 48, 597 47, 399 47, 221 45, 1, 41, 27 40, 448 
Pascund 646, 696 63, 315) 63, 262 63, 197 52, 949 52, 314 50, 374 50, 451 50, 51 50, 303) 49, 83 49, 689 
Calif. *.... 11, 036, 883) 901, 162 908, 429 907, 380 906, 613 913, 180 916, 482 923, 721 926, 321 930, 931, 474 934, 777 936, 745 
ot Colo...... 258, 171) 22, 108) 22, 046 22, 117 21, 307 20, 770 21, 009 21, 207 21, 270) 21, 918 22, 152 22, 184 
Conn...... 240, 608) 18, 490 iS, 492 19, 015 20, 031 20, 095 19, 867 20, 829 20, 941 20, 8 20, 68 21, 000 
| 111, 213} 8, 762 8, 858) 8, 880 9, 001 8, 989) 9, 002 9, 124 9, 238 9, 9, 784 9, 9, 928 
— 158, 949 12, 693 12, 496 12,711 13, 295 13, 508 13, 557 ; 13, 13, 13, 1 13, 556 
1% Ditinnecos 1,661, 500) 141, 902 141, 608 141, 581 141, 472 141, 338 141, 604 136, 612 136, 567 135, 135, 1 1 133, 509 
res: aaa 1, 053, 685 80, 430 81, 164 82, 082 82, 102 82, 816 83, 134 3, 83, 61 84, 103, 091 103, 51 104, 486 
| 
- 63,207} 4,182] 4,280] «4, 288 4, 339 4, 319 4, 401 4,256 4,452 4 4,774] 4, 4,719 
On 133, 756] 11, 138} 11, 080 11, 262 11, 107 10, 831 11, 046 11,127} - 11,055 10, 11, 11, 240 11, 358 
pan 2, 496, 128 202, 625 202, 998 201, 711 201, 169 202, 123 201, 636 207, 286 208, 253 207, 219, 013 220, 367 221, 021 
212 833, 023] 71, 783] 70, 966 70, 625 70, 037 70, 389 70, 077 69, 544 68, 68, 67, 25 67, 259 
2x 887, 329} 72, 029 72, 074 72, 461 73, 131 73, 065 73, 73, 238 74, 970 75, 75, 220 76, 214 76, 166 
| 396,776} 33,502) 33,953) 34, 242) 798 ; 32, 581 $2,457) 33,159) (32, 32,341) = 32, 32, 292 
075 852, 763} 53, 962} 54, 403 54, 562} 55, 039 78, 812 78, 749 79, 611 79, 456 79, ; 79, 5 79, 577 
348 991,604) 80,776, 81,960, 81,879) 82,028} ~—s 81, 761 3,206] 82,666, 84,203) 83, 83,141} 83, 83, 102 
so 350, 632} 30, 221} 29, 933 29, 930} 29, 886 29, 724 29, 469) 29, 527 29, 296 28, 27, 752 27, 862 
605 252, 289) 19, 871| 20, 086) 20, 019) 20, 344 20, 683 21, 068 21, 301 21, 539 21, 21, 855 21,8 22, 052 
2 1, 348,053} 103, 953) 104,715} 105,765 108,314) 107,710} 108,998} 109,242) 116,865) 119, 119, 7 121, 189 122, 124 
6 1, 161, 037) 95, 463, 95, 386 96, 260! 96, 544 96, 677 96, 771 96, 598 96, 825 96, 700 96, 98, 11 98, 700 
416 809, 974) 64, 209) 63, 456 64, 512) 66, 414 65, 360) 65, 724 67, 083 67, 604 68, 912 70, 71, 74, 647 
ey 785, 152 66, 340} 65, 791 65, 303) 64, 931 64, 704 64, 787 64, 954 65, 321 65, 452) 65, 7 65, 66, 023 
pio 1,418,456, 112,160) 111, 960 111,440} 111, 120 110, 920 110, 680 110, 640 110, 560 111, 080 134, 096) 141, 850 141, 950 
vos 371, 941) 31, 024) 31,718 31, 627) 31, 663 31, 514 32, 210 30, 483 30, 623 30, 514 30, 225 264 30, 076 
a 547, 172] 41, 963} 41, 965 43, 131) 43, 406 44, 482 46, 421 454 884 47, 347 47, 052 48, 602 96 48, 423 
Sd 26, 442) 1, 965) 1, 878 1, 933) 2, 235 2, 446 2, 290 2, 355 2, 364 2,394 2, 296 2, 138 2,148 
931 185, 923| 16, 004! 16, 099 16, 023) 16, 072 16, 145 15, 454 15, 108 15, 026 15, 001 14, 841 15, 034 15, 116 
83 528, 034! 42, 726 42, 115 41, 690) 41, 985 42, 788 43, 344 43, 463} 45, 096 45, 602 45, 913 46 47,145 
2 225, 483 18, 620) 19, 220 19, 194) 19, 134 19, 420 19, 441 19, 059 18, 441 18, 244 18, 333 18, 261 18, 116 
oan  , ae 3, 039, 700 247, 263) 249, 232 249, 848) 250, 162 251, 022 253, 710 252, 655 252, 641 253, 185 258, 999 260, 253 260, 
a8 a 1, 823, 08s| 146,833} 148,279] 149, on 151,000} 152,586) 153, 441 154,437} 154,012) 153,981) 153,828} 153,238) 152, 417 
8i4 N. Dak-.- 74, 515) 6, 309) 6, 175 6, 373) 5, 964 5, 679 5, 885 6, 159 6, 500 6, 403 6, 6, 468 
oh 2,097,783}  177,010/ 176,189} 177, 186 176, 439 174, 657 74, 682 164, 714 167, 151 166,861}  177,4 182,248; 183, 150 
avs Okla...... 1, 596, 159} 127, 883 127, 175] 127, 559! 136, 245 135, 948 135, 295 136, 407 135, 252 134, 873 133, 835 133, 132, 685 
237 Oreg...... 310, 947) 24, 235) 25, 151 26, 524 26, 542 26, 690 26, 105 26, 314 25, 966 25, 735 25, 863) 26, 25, 543 
to ea 7, 325, 440) 611,967| 613, 192 607, 121 606, 443 5 607, 956 608, 572 610, 192 612, 612, 455 614, 614, 667 
- i peoces 42, 916) 3, 817| 3, 845| 3, 725) 3, 977 3, 506 3, 338 3, 3, 260 3, 293 3, 712 
rsh 4 . ee 121, 081) 10, 100] 10, 286} 10, 091] 10, 120 9, 676 9, 796 9, 873 9, 752 10, 391 10, 10, 818 
7 jj — 527,372] 42,614) 42,654) 42,483) 43. 019 } = 44, 100] 44,55 44,879, 44,7 45,084, 44,8 44, 567 
115 8. Dak_... 100, 526} 8, 286 8, 272! 8, 400 8, 352 . 404 8, 370 8, 352| 8, 445 8, 474 8, 474 8, 8, 368 
= Tenn...... 1,234,431} 102,174) 102,346) 102, 234 102, 716 103, 024 103, 273 103, 168 102, 497 102,648} 102,651} 103,025) . 104,675 
417 , => 2, 574, sl 186,013} 187, 345 181,030} 225, 447 225,036] 225, 594 225, 397 225,229 224,106) 223,372) 222, 728 222, 884 
043 Utah...... 138, 942) 10, 240| 10, 167 10, 686 11, 077 11,454). 11,475 11, 437 11, 942 12, 006 12, 12, 12, 734 
, , Sa, 89, 259) 7, 263} 7, 318 7, 287 7, 175 7, 161 7, 240 7, 599 7, 588 7, 669 7, 7, 7, 791 
371 ee 6, 120) 514) 510 503| $91 502 52 497 497 468 486 654 
868 iedencad 553, 420! 45, 436 45, 532 45, 909) 45, 439 45, 883 45, 951 46, 572 46, 689 46, 808 46, 613 46, 46, 115 
024 Wash. *__. 774, 659 64, 332 64, 432 64, 641) 65, 968) 64, 199 64, 378 62, 463 63, 049 65, 897 66, 61 64, 64, 212 
326 2h 401, 776 1 33, 639 33, 487| 33, 390| 33, 451 33, 600 33, 460 33, 399 33, 612 33, 579 33, 48 33, 240 
; ae 837, 538 66, 164 67, 140 67, 568 67, 651] 67, 365 67, 967 69, 197} 72, 613 72, 588) 73, 72, 73, 11 
_  , ers 65, 079 6, 063) 6, 167) 5, 636) 5, 517] 5, 257 5, 277} 5, 302) 5, 297 5, 231 5,174 5,13 5, 022 
{ i | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
ity 
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medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952] 
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State Total January | February| March April May June July August — October — at 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
$54, 608, 446/ $3, 170, 931) $3, 383,275) $3, 596, 552) $3, 946, 628) $4, 399, 393) $4, 677,074] $4, 847, 904) $4, 950, 229] $5, 150, 981! $5,274, 768] $5, 431, 282) $5, 779, 429 
2, 194, 570 163, 454 168, 508 174, 054 178, 001 181, 371 184, 244 187, 599 190, 787 191, 533 192, 613 191, 442 190, 964 
ps |) eee 2, 315 13, 327 , 523 74, 273 100, 951 126, 371 143, 439) 152, 956 159, 320 174, 371 179, 527 
45, 831 2, 2, 704 3, 167 3, 507 7 3, 904 3, 869 3, 950 4, 153 4, 625 4, 646 5,070 
591, 327 35, 573 35, 134 36, 329 42, 260 45, 820 48, 006 49, 740 54, 039 57,171 59, 230 62, 615 65, 410 
450, 051 16, 029 17, 033 19, 485 24, 158 , 600 35, 804 40, 046 50, 437 55, 054 54, 709 53, 859 53, 837 
352, 77 18, 155 16, 382 20, 050 24, 834 28, 496 30, 382 32, 427 34, 772 34, 449 38, 185 39, 407 40, 240 
752, 259 9, 977 16, 959 27, 044 39, 448 49, 557 57, 889 70, 417) 78, 927| 87, 353 96, 100 102,857] 115, 731 
1, 440, 735 118, 142 116, 177 116, 973 119, 338 119, 289 120, 332 121, 620| 118, 082) 121, 099 121, 729 123, 194 124, 760 
6, 015, 131 490, 724 472, 198 466, 153 456, 928 460, 735 465, 209 460,666) 461,276] 573, 510 571, 571 570, 316 565, 755 
958, 617 18, 031 38, 555 60, 635 84, 568 94, 511 102, 195} 107, 373 110, 646} 112, 441 113, 832 115, 253 
ee OS a a a eS en a Sanaa |-nne---2---|0--------- 23, 721 159, 612 
3 RS 763 10, 300 22, 260 33, 171 40, 978 44, 999 48, 687) 52, 564 57, 888 59, 320 61, 339 
103, 089 2, 817 3, 991 4, 707 5, 930 6, 464 7, 593} 8, 525 10, 944) 11, 924 12, 687 13, 468 14, 039 
4, 494, 484 242, 710 262, 629 291, 571 318, 540 347, 855 373, 017 391, 985 411,618) 446, 180 457, 344 469, 784 481, 251 
580, 053 31, 275 37, 067 41, 495 46, 031 49, 490 52, 487 51, 278 52, 738 53, 355 53, 608 55, 229 55, 910 
i, ES ES TEESE TELE SEO SRLS: AE TLD Beers | £43: 491) 14, 014! 30, 089) 43, 752 49, 354 
645, 05 21, 27, 330) 36, 076 43, 882 53, 075 56, 924 57, 186) 61, 459) 66, 220 70, 209 74, 374 76, 328 
18,001, 107| 1,471,987} 1,481,593) 1,358,815] 1,333,714] 1,418,383] 1,456,091| 1,480,414) 1,521,025) 1,534,000] 1,501,366] 1,641, 740 1, 711, 979 
fk, Se cicceatoaae 21,719 37, 244 45, 764 59, 75: 75, 915 84, 895) 93, 904 99, 205) 103, 777 111, 435 
274, 739 5, 696 11, 400) 15, 099 17, 295 19, 465 21, 040 26, 731) 29, 044) 30, 334 31, 165) 32, 779 34, 691 
1, 425, 580 40, 042 54, 025 68, 774 85, 326 99, 878 112,334) 125, 652 140,868} 159, 078 170,290} 181,030] 188, 28g 
RE RS Ce 1: Te I aN Sa Mi wommapactete A 2, 854 16, 254) 24, 463 57,341 
1, 124, 7: 84, 570 64, 563) 74, 889} 82, 146) 88, 176 92, 080) 97, 339) 103, 038} 106, 489 109, 272} 110, 135 112, 089 
4, 869, 579 37, 615 125, 237] 227,689) 385, 846) 511, 282} 636, 082 644, 527) 567, 664 485, 412 423, 782 414, 074 410, 369 
dct aaa State Celt is il tlt ve BIT Te) FSR ae) 2571 6, 654 11,462} 17,730, 8 1 
SR ea L nawotnsell ear es | 361 1, 805 3, 008) 5, 568) 7, 158) 8, 124 , 426 10, 629 
979, 426 56, 588) 57, 699) 59, 484| 61, 336 63, 889 74, 551) 83, 937] 90, 910! 98,332} 105,669] 111, 572 115, 459 
ST ORT SR TSS ieee =o 0 REE es DERE A es nt ee TE Ae 2, 182| 3, 674| 4, 746 5, 430 
987, 007 77, 870 71, 770 73, 906 82, 254 82, 917 84, 581) 84, 771! 85, 931) 85, 745] 84, 848 84, 497 87,917 
60, 726 , 852 2, ~ 2, 691 2, 588 2, 251 3, 408} 6, 734! 7, 074 7, 242 7, 407) 7, 684 8, 037 
3, 360 291 280 314 260 273) 261) 261} 259) 259) 267 355 
834, 086 65, 974 60, 027 57, 527] 55, 136 56, 794 57, 563) 64, 535} 70, 942! 78, 176} 84, 825 90, 134 92, 453 
3, 438, 448 113, 996 189,679) 264, 540 304, 314 358, 737 316, 982) 311,783} 311,252) 314, 782} 323,985} 300, 386 328, 012 
oR REE 349) 2, 561} 6, 755 13, 084 14, 999 18, 391} 23, 671) 29, 033 32, 808) 41, 790 47, 373 
599, 469 47, 578 47, 276) 47, 883) 48, 348 47, 041 48, 556} 50, 110} 51, 399! 51, 652) 52, 324| 53, 423 53, 879 
280, 447 16, 961 19, -— 21, as 22, 737) 23, 555 24, 653) 24, 873) 25, 97 25, “ 25, 611 | 25, 442 25, 197 
\ | ' 
General assistance 
! | | | 
$195, 248, 000/$19, 931, 000/$19, 605, ooolsis, 455, 000/$17, 715, 000|$16, 166, ooolsis, 054, 000| $14, 452, 000)$14, 633, 000! $13, 985, 000)$14, 418, 000! $14, 629, ooolsis, 205, 000 
i 1 a | } ew 
25, 676 2, 474 2, 289 2, 046 1, 695) 1, 961 2, 051! 2, 464! 2, 607] 2, 371 1, 668) 1, 824) 2, 226 
, 553 4, 334 4, 033 3, 751 5, 036 3, 994 3, 327 2, 633 2, 514) 2,311 2, 214 2, 899) 3, 507 
588, 230 56, 705 56, 032 54, 889 45, 772 47, 168 54, 800 45, 459) 47, 232 46, 037 45, 358) 44, 186) 44, 592 
393, 611 33, 624 33, 261 33, 269 32, 710 32, 651 32, 754 32, 980) 32, 859) 32, 222 32, 325 32, 234) 32, 722 
16, 832, 678} 1, 503,637} 1,478,125] 1,503,311) 1,492,113] 1,441,174) 1,389,405] 1,350,192) 1,355,123) 1,306,222) 1,302,483! 1,321,242] 1, 389, 651 
1, 383, 21 205, 929 205, 305 193, 151 155, 689 117, 936 91, 298) 76, 062 72, 147) 63, 408 63, 896 67, 566) 70, 823 
2, 390, 337 227, 108 210, 188) 223, 150 199, 596 193, 823 188, 146) 180,039) 183,956) © 182, 164) © 194,756] 1° 199,663) 19 207, 748 
398, 102 41, 227 40, 804} 38, 975 36, 057 34, 678 30, 545) 27, 875 28, 495 27, 886 29, 527] 30, 049) 31, 984 
574, 987 53, 547 54, 598) 54, 150 55, 362 52, 741 51, 039) 45, 172 46, 930) 44, 565) 2, 076) 38, 176) 36, 631 
910, 500 75, 400 76, ~ 78, 000 77, 000 78, 000 76, O00) 76, 000 0 75, 000) 72, 000) 75, 000) 75, 300 
| | } 
673, 829 57, 395] 55, 916) 56, 435 55, 442 55, 025 56, 931 51, 315 55, 752} 53, 844) 55, 933 58, 801) 61, 040 
1, 755, 003 203, 357} 195, 115 185, 734 175, 882 157, 491) 143, 248) 131, 695) 116, 633) 113, 947) 114, 809! 108, 947) 108, 145 
105, 943 13, 614| 11, 972 11, 042 9, 524 9, 005} 8, 349 7, 727} 7, 344 7,177] 7, 005 6, 633 6, 551 
19, 470, 963} 1,859,605) 1,852,883] 1, 808,435] 1,672,448) 1, 526,930} 1,413,742) 1,469,389] 1, 569,076] 1,504,132] 1, 563, 147| 1,586,751) 1, 644, 425 
3, 482, 160 381, 394 351, 942 330, 998 297, 869 273, 717 256, 222! 251, 208) 233, 069) 240, 468) 268, 502 288, 446) 308, 325 
1, 291, 641) 140, 994 136, 803! 133, 743 114, 422) 96, 793} 87, 951! 86, 163 89, 624! 89, 654 5, 056 101, 037 119, 401 
1, 222, 229) 119, 443 124, 259 117, 832! 108, 786) 100, 906 95, 671) 93, 285) 93, 696 90, 408! . 93, 365 95, 921 
852, 228 76, 608 77, 501 80, 935 75, 869 68, 033 66, 317 69, 047] 64, 528; 1° 64,300; 73,000 1° 68, 000 1° 68, 000 
2, 282, 923 174, 029 176, 711) 178, 792 170, 753 177, 332 178, 909 178, 659} 178, 784) 179, 020} 226, 437 230, 471) 233, 026 
1, 794, 755 197, 962) ° 198, 000 187, 743 169, 783 145, 520 129, 503 125, 555) 114, 802) 119, a6) 122, 147 133, 980) 150, 325 
| } | | 
2, 185, 986 249, 885 239, 202 224, 091 207, 319 186, 137 176, 425 166, 326 155, 605 147, 649) 145, 624) 144, 378) 143, 255 
Mass......| 12,468,459) 1,183,774) 1,126,240) 1,228,835) 1,060,971/ 1,064,144 978, 114 955,318) 1,024, 270 917,204) 1,004, 826 972, 265) 952, 498 
10, 916, 792} 1,079,521} 1,011,147) 1,048, 200 898, 781 871, 521 799, 802 721, 598} 878, 356) 750, 376 902, 042 961,445) 993,904 
, 506,499} 370,578} 366,521) 367,681} 331,804) 271,456) 240,334) 235,028) 240,375 235,205) 260, 541 284,518} 302,348 
121, 742 8, 050) 8, 987 9, 086 9, 379 10, 052 10, 684 10, 948) 10, 226} 11, 538} 10, 363) 11, 223} 11, 206 
4, 049, 151 409, 527| 396, 009 385, 837 366, 806 1, 928 332, 928 324,140} 312,444 299, 481 291, 962 289,860} 288, 229 
330, 42, 662) 37, 949 37, 843 28,777 20, 623 20, 091 18, 206) 22, 485 21, 126) 25, 330 25, 238) 30, 204 
599, 285 54,461} 57, 550! 57, 656 55, 848 48, 822 47, 025 45,488] 46,600 41,854] 46,300 «48,062 49, 529 
126, 300 11, 100 11, 200) 10, 900 14, 400 14, 000 10, 200 10, 500 8, 800 8, 300) 8, 600) 8, 400) 9, 900 
, 202) 65, 585 67, 559 | 65, 393 58, 060 49, 089 46, 176 40, 293) 43, 144 40, 822! 45, 676) 51, 012 60, 393 
| | | | 
N. 5, 673, 228 565, 320 551, 880) 563, 127 506, 892 481,277 459, 266 435, 376 425, 880 407, 966! 418, 026| 417, 660) 440, 558 
N. % 31, 312 28, 216) 24, 438 21, 410 17, 353 15, 150 12, 944 11, 845 9, 811! 8, 455) 7, 448} 7,177 
| \ orem 49, 206,704) 4,625,364) 4,674,611) 4,771,604) 4,541,953) 4,305,357) 4,102,167) 3,914,370! 3,819,928] 3,664,236) 3,614,436) 3,579,338] 3, 593, 250 
rf oe 590, 603 67, 114 69, 056) 65, 147 56, 360 47, 166 42, 616 42, 044 39, 866) 39, 467) 38, 866) 41, 150) 41, 751 
N. Dak... 275, 903 y ates 39, 763) 29, 941 18, 756 14, 656 13, 739 13, "7 14, ” 15, ™ 16, 930) 20, 583 
| | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 37.—Public assistance: Assistance payments by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 


{Figures in italics for the special types pen af pute assistance represent programs administered without Federal Pee oea Exclusive of vendor payments for 
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care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to 1952) 
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State Total January | February | March April May June July August | er. October eer | a 
General assistance—Continued 

Ohio 4....| 10,465,244) 1,098,975) 1,066,809) 1,029, 946, 319 , 926 805, 739 768, 477 741, 738 738, 878) 770, 794, 843, 124 
Okla...--- 1, 293,028} 111,664) | 126,857} 115,152] 115,346) 122, 075 18, 106,017} 104,11 102, 94, 27 92, 83, 442 
Oreg------ 3, 338, 650 363, 371, 654 373, 412 , 605 , 141 241, 875 218, 174 215, 207 27.1, 693 224, 403 251, 004 293, 544 

am 15, 207, 501) 1,990,597) 1,898,200) 1,739,963) 1,471,558) 1,211,297 931, 110 950, 613 977, 301 988, 106; 1, 008, 1, 044, 092 
P R....-- 446, 341 46, 878 43, 377 ; 41, 4l, 41, 544 41, 385 38, 777 33, 732 2, 24, 21, 705 
== 3,031, 755)* 310, 448) 266, 088 291, 247 253, 116 231, 459 216, 457 223, 725) 234, 163 245, 700 253, 823) 244, 260, 751 
em 587, 184 41, 441 41, 308 56, 914 56, 865 57, 864 55, 252 50, 501 52, 505 49, 237 42, 905 40, 41, 854 
8. Dak.-.- 277, 546 ‘ © 31,000} 1° 30,000 29, 907 25, 759 24, 511 17, 292 16, 515 15, 508) 19, 535, 119, 20, 021 
Tenn...... 348, 490 3A, 662 34, 770 32, 517 29, 756 23, 098 26, 150 24, 150 , 832 26 28, 01 28, 32, 136 
Tes. ©... 1, 428, 000 ‘ 90, 000) 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 133, 000 133, 000 141, 000 13 133, 133, 000 138, 000 
741, 009 53, 512 60, 056) 59, 478 67, 206 . 63, 67 59, 141 61, 106) 58, 59, 61, 72,121 
: = 440, 000 39, 000 36, 000) 42, 000 , 000 35, 000 36, 000: t ‘ 30, 38, 38, 44, 000 
> ae 25, 892 1, 934 2, 018 2, 053 1, 939 1, 985 2,171 2, 181 2, 316 2. 2,171 2, 282 2, 641 
a 931, 490 83, 646 87, 738 89, 596 91, 827 90, 141 88, 569 76, 554 71,618 65 61, 61, 490 63, 118 
Wash...-.- 7, 308, 686) 1,159,276) 1,165,101) 1,045,414 812, 238 501, 148 423,472 395, 350 391, 014 3 318, 521 34l, 742) 444, S04 
iT O.ccm 1, 330, 608 142, 974 132, 936) 124, 093 121, 608 116, 858 109, 857 106, 215 101, 287 98, 94, 91, 867 89, 829 
aa 3, 231, 467 332, 367 330, 851 329, 729) 295, 452 , 030 237, 377 228, 229 230, 092) 2 237, 207) 246, 781 286, 930 
Wye..<--- 84, 999 14, 919 17, 527 10, 540 7, 754) 5, 775 3, 715 3, 396 3, 619) 4, 040 6, 555 
































1 All 53 States have plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

‘Includes payments to recipients under 65 years of age for whom payments 
are made without Federal participation. 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made quarterly. 

5 Totals represent payments made by States with plans approved as follows: 
January, 49; February-September, 50; October-December, 51. Data include 
payments made without Federal participation as follows: California and Wash- 
ington, January-December; Missouri, October-December; and Pennsylvania, 
February- December, 

* See footnote 5, 


7 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 

§ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes, for Indiana and New Jersey, payments for medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

1 Estimated. 

11 Represents approximately 60 percent of total expenditures; excludes as- 
sistance in kind only and, for a few counties, cash payments. 

3 Includes payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial. 

13 Includes payments to cases receiving supplementation of other assistance 
programs. 
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[Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal pa ee Exclusive of vendor payments for 
medica] care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952] 









































. eee a . z ‘ ? , 
State “a "Set | March | April May June | July | August | 5 ope | Se — — 
Old-age assistance 
| | | | | | 

a So 2, 784, 236 |2, 777, 783 |2. 771, 678 |2, 760, 733 |2, 754, 963 |2, 745, 344 | 12, 737,701 | 2, 2,782,081 | 2, 722, 933 |2, 711, 620 |2, 705, 125 | 2, 701, 080 
EE ee ae eee 81, 530 81, 400 81, 379 | "81, 090 80, 841 80, 723 80,538 | 80,356 80, 058 79, 621 78, 927 77, 833 
 ccpidlhidincweckssibicdiedunebaldeiecd 1, 626 1, 628 1, 620 | 1, 629 1, 634 1, 626 1, 638 | 1, 653 1, 653 1, 652 1, 648 1, 652 
ne all 14, 546 14, 575 14,557 | 13,926 14, 179 14, 126 14,295 | 14, 252 14, 120 14, 147 14, 149 14, 025 
Arkansas. ..... Se RR 68, 967 68,904 | 68, 550 67,819 66, 719 63, 326 62,935 | 62,765 62, 050 61, 124 60, 446 59, 699 
California__.... DE cocedibictianakdittia 272,576 | 278,964 | 273,728 | 273,206 | 273,618 | 274,490 | 274,271 | 274,430 | 274,448 | 274,532 274,403 274, 709 
SN Dare 51, 765 51, 818 51,9383 | 51,901 52, 010 52, 009 52, 195 52, 234 52, 319 52,411 52, 374 52, 303 
STN dina ccnndodenncans _...-| 19,906 19, 983 19, 917 19, 891 19, 899 19, 875 19, 844 19, 781 19, 705 19, 592 19, 346 19, 026 
i. EIR ara ad 1,601 1, 593 1, 580 1, 565 1, 566 1, 582 1, 582 1, 507 1, 580 1, 599 1, 603 2, 623 
District of Columbia...............- 2, 836 2, 842 | 2, 825 | 2, 827 2, 833 2, 840 2, 751 2, 849 2, 826 | 2, 836 2,813 1,779 
SE aa BS 69, 381 69, 422 69,478 | 69,390 69, 384 69, 323 69, 169 69, 285 69,143 | 69,062 68, 799 68, 711 
Says ee eccee| 103,078 102, 042 102, 033 102, 064 101, 920 101, 684 99, 579 97, 154 96, 196 | 95, 734 95, 753 95, 705 
Sa ae mietiilined 2,316 2,292 2, 281 2,299 2,291 2,316 2,305 2,306 2,290 | 2,279 2, 262 2,269 
Idaho_.... 11, 453 11, 450 11,440 11, 344 11, 216 11, 025 9, 619 9, 584 9, 547 | 9, 503 9, 489 9, 509 
RR RT RR a 119,093 | 118,420} 117,593 | 116,833 | 116,210) 115,701 | 115,236 | 114,977) 114,795 | ug 644 | 114,350 114, 125 
Sa? ae es ssecunnaaieiian 50, 917 50, 626 0,255 | 49,815 49, 314 48, 727 48, 152 47, 756 46, 811 | 46, 130 45, 522 45, 063 
ESS RES 49, 221 49, 070 49, 046 48, 963 48, 971 48, 862 48, 920 49, 035 49, 043 48, 899 48, 799 48, 692 
I ee 39, 159 39, 019 38, 929 38, 713 38, 559 38, 405 38, 273 38, 044 37, 925 37, 843 37, 705 37, 628 
ee RC a a Ie 67, 440 67, 270 67, 192 67, 269 67, 306 67,018 67, 122 66, 940 66, 693 66, 458 66, 188 65, 858 
RET Set -----| 118,208 118, 591 118, 304 118, 111 118, 297 118, 713 118, 677 118, 912 118,966 | 119,116 119, 148 119, 070 
FR Raine, Hpi’ 15, 301 15, 307 15, 264 15, 166 15, 119 15, 054 14, 993 14, 914 14, 877 | 14, 7 14, 699 14, 590 
Maryland BA aR RT 11, 793 11, 672 11, 682 11,612 11, 524 11, 488 11, 543 11, 538 11, 527 11, 493 11, 452 11, 450 
Massachusetts...................... 102, 084 102, 072 101, 964 101, 870 101, 779 101, 572 101, 614 101, 573 101, 552 101, 944 101, 910 101, 918 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 38.—Public assistance: Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 


Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor men 
[ medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952] a ts bor 






























































































































































Janu- Febru- Septem-| Octo- Novem-}| D % 
State ary ary March April May June July August or ber her oy 
> 
Old-age assistance—Continued 
96, 662 96, 306 95, 722 95, 394 95, 121 95, 049 94, 830 94, 640 93, 976 
55, 070 55, 102 55, 016 54, 993 54, O83 54,914 54, 958 54, 641 54, 807 
59,759 | 50,328 | 59,098 | 58,865 | 58,724 | 58,548} 53,316| 58,109] 57, 7a 
131, 887 131, 806 131, 748 131, 641 131, 879 132, 212 132, 398 132, 443 132, 454 
11, 835 11, 775 11, 713 11, 653 11, 584 11, 546 11, 495 11, 439 11, 408 
22, 915 22, 801 22, 696 22, 665 22, 606 22, 589 22, 542 22, 439 22, 396 
2,7 2, 7 2, 769 2, 799 2, 784 2, 770 2, 763 2,750 2, 755 
7, 297 7, 254 7, 194 7, 145 7,129 7,077 7, 069 7, 027 7, 027 
23, 401 23, 280 23, 227 23, 166 23, 097 22,914 22, 839 22, 657 22, 545 
10, 558 10, 656 10, 676 10, 678 10, 715 10, 743 10, 760 10, 730 10, 735 
115, 7: 115, 521 115, 219 116, 943 117, 5*9 115, 199 115, 388 115, 309 115, 767 
Oe ee 61, 602 61, 490 61, 411 61, 356 61, 404 61, 447 61, 297 61, 181 60, 983 53, 008 52, 472 52, 256 
ON Sa SS Le 9, 093 9, 070 9, 096 9, 066 9, 035 9, 022 9, 016 8, 971 8, 957 8, 929 8, 948 8, 958 
RE AEE? es 122, 372 121, 618 121, 045 120, 857 120, 406 119, 910 119, 602 119, 248 118, 779 118, 602 118, 513 118, 280 
t 351 98, 98, 491 98, 128 97,877 97,499 97, 126 96, 797 96, 533 96, 364 
23, 336 23, 255 23,180 | 23,197 23, 128 23, 022 22, 999 22, 942 22, 999 
81, 266 80, 579 79,740 | 78,967 78, 535 77, 944 77, 608 76, 866 76, 263 
17, 374 17, 532 17, 677 17,818 18, 051 18, 599 19, 832 20, 945 22, 862 
9, 825 9,771 | , 738 9, 721 9, 748 9, 703 9, 757 9, 719 9, 681 
42, 355 42, 859 42,870 42, 982 43, 039 43, 074 43, 044 43, 027 42, 951 
12, 193 12, 144 12, 103 12, 084 12, 066 12, 052 12, 051 12, 034 12, 041 
65, 819 65, 452 64, 852 63, 891 63, 133 62, 429 61, 991 61, 523 61, 262 
222, 508 222,155 | 221,814 221, 364 220, 767 220,413 | 220,345 | 220,251 220, 028 
9, 866 9, 868 9, 836 | 9, 824 9, 826 9, 807 9, 817 9, 784 9, 832 
6, 842 6, 860 6, 891 6, 877 6, 887 6, 925 6, 932 6, 951 6, 993 
616 626 627 628 638 638 644 656 663 
19, 625 19, 617 19, 575 19, 464 19, 504 19, 500 19, 455 19, 367 19, 270 
2 71,082 | 70,676 | 70,004} 69,620; 69,387| 69,117] 68,862] 68,511 68, 211 
26, 209 26, 024 25, 886 25, 933 25, 941 25, 889 25, 921 25, 933 26, 033 
52, 099 52, 108 52, 075 52, 031 52, 038 51, 986 51, 949 51, 864 51, 830 
4, 373 4, 333 4, 316 4,315 4,318 4, 305 4,301 4,317 4,318 
Aid to dependent children (families) 
Total, 53 States..........------- 653, 012 | 651, 959 | 651,372 | 645,855 | 640,679 | 632,691 | 618,400 | 612, 128 | 606,078 | 597,249 | 501,902 | 501, 844 
Total, 52 States 3_.....---.------ 652,983 | 651,932 | 651,345 | 645,829 640, 654 632,664 | 618,373 | 612,101 606,050 | 597, 221 591, 963 591, 816 
bama. 18, 861 18, 933 18, 898 18, 746 18, 659 18, 627 18, 656 18, 412 18, 303 18, 311 18, 120 
om 654 664 673 687 707 682 687 690 685 679 678 703 
‘Arizona___ 4, 257 4, 272 4, 111 4, 109 4, 055 3, 975 3, 861 3, 860 3, 712 3, 709 3, 613 
Arkansas... 18,505 | 18,376] 16,500} 16,086 | 15,517) 15,115} 14,963| 14,615] 14,173] 13,698 13, 400 
California___.. 56, 730 933 | 57,130 | 56,935 | 57,219| 57,075 ‘ 55,889 | 55,264 | 55,114] 55,04 
SS lle TER 5, 595 5, 615 5, 5, 565 5, 450 5, 400 5, 355 5, 329 5, 272 5, 187 5, 225 
5, 599 5, 595 5, 577 5, 543 5, 535 5, 489 5, 406 5, 326 5, 260 5, 163 5, 096 
Delaware 688 692 704 709 711 714 718 712 7 711 694 
District of Columbia.__..-.-.-.-.--- 2, 164 2, 152 2, 160 2, 160 2, 130 2, 118 2, 009 2, 137 2,091 2,101 2, 086 2, 056 
IID. -stingummaeetecraqecaucrc= 28, 771 28, 934 29, 023 29, 001 28, 965 28, 876 24, 855 23, 857 22, 503 21, 196 20, 105 19, 525 
ie arises tanerlakhians 17,647 | 17,974] 18,386] 18,788| 19,141] 19,373| 19,391] 19,592 | 19,848] 19,934] 20,228 20, 741 
Sn Re SR 2 eS 3,766 | 3,602| 3,617) 3,563) 3,448/ 3,370| 3,349| 3,274] 3,236] 3,239) 3,225 3, 221 
a Sn en ce bey Se aoe 2, 525 2, 516 2, 523 2, 503 2, 447 2, 371 2, 323 2, 283 2, 213 2, 156 2, 150 2,171 
ee 646 | 23,616 | 23,627] 23,472 | 23,402} 23,107 | 22,800} 22,630 | 22,674) 22,620] 22,517] 22,651 
te oe 11,087} 11,030} 10,830] 10,654] 10,337] 10,007 9, 707 9, 493 9, 295 9, 071 8, 809 8, 714 
(A al RA SA 5,175| 5,185]  5,233| 6,2832| 5,248 5,242] 5,171 5,158] 6151] 5,130) 5,142 5, 142 
Bhp ab SG CS LG SIT 5, 202 5, 166 5, 132 5, 058 4, 963 4, 797 4, 646 4, 558 4, 560 4,455} 4,390 4, 376 
i A ES ea a 23,932 | 23,958 | 23,949] 23,918] 23,900} 23,228] 22,860] 22,572) 22,086] 21,605} 21,440 21, 245 
(nthe HT EEE 27,117 | 26,647| 25,845] 25,022] 24,442] 23,904] 23,337| 22,984 | 22,503/ 22,086 | 21,910 22, 038 
ee 4, 404 4,482| 4,553) 4,567] 4,572| 4,554 4, 47% 4,419| 4,405] 4,364 4, 364 4, 407 
peepee cee ee 6, 393 6, 338 6, 372 6, 318 6, 198 6, 028 5, 844 5, 583 5, 331 5, 122 5, 044 5, 068 
h OE TE 0: E. 13, 421 13, 489 13, 418 3, 435 13, 361 13, 275 13, 107 13, 028 13, 019 12, 929 13, 074 13, 019 
Michigan ™ 25, 663 25, 688 25, 609 25, 554 25, 450 25, 168 2, 7 24, 672 24, 648 24, 530 24, SAL 24, 681 
i t 7, 876 7, 917 7,911 7, 978 7, 950 7, 880 7, 781 7, 735 7, 752 7,711 7, 689 7, 746 
10, 910 10, 786 10, 726 10, 725 10, 693 10, 593 10, 511 10, 454 10, 440 10, 331 10, 205 10, 201 
24, 995 24, 819 24,472 24, 341 24, 069 23, 833 , 596 23, 358 23, 594 23, 243 22, 930 22, 736 
2,417 2, 450 2, 464 2,477 2, 472 2, 444 2, 382 2, 302 2, 356 2, 330 2, 348 2, 268 
3, 529 3, 521 3, 498 3, 493 3,429 3, 358 3, 332 3, 305 3, 046 2, 970 2, 938 2,919 
29 27 27 26 25 27 7 27 28 28 29 28 
1, 656 1, 675 1, 659 1, 647 1, 623 1, 606 1, 494 1, 470 1, 508 1, 497 1, 482 1, 492 
5, 305 5 291 5, 291 5, 235 5, 253 5, 224 5, 078 5, 109 5, 142 5, 104 5, 044 5, 048 
5, 444 5, 472 5, 521 5, 554 6, 608 5, 587 5, 602 5, 589 5, 551 5, 446 5, 390 5, 349 
55, 790 55, 394 55, 499 54, 800 54,441 54, 289 53, 424 53, 159 52, 961 52, 466 52, 630 52, 741 
16, 091 16, 175 16, 309 16, 420 16, 505 16, 449 16, 322 16, 314 16, 331 16, 383 16, 467 16, 710 
1,811 1, +36 1, 880 1, 875 1, 847 1, 792 i, . 1, 652 1, 638 1, 645 1, 682 
14, 659 14, 809 14, 852 14, 871 14, 876 14, 666 14, 400 14, 269 14, 167 13, 898 13, 737 13, 660 
21,502 | 21,688 | 21,844] 21,896 | 21,906] 21,873 | 21,609] 21,453] 21,260] 20,895 | 20,425 20, 205 
3, 917 4,015 4, 203 4, 262 4, 193 4, 07 3,279 3, 166 3, 270 3, 323 3, 3, 350 
45, 539 44, 548 44, 022 42, 436 41,041 39, 302 37, 784 36, 974 35, 923 , 063 34, 196 33, 878 
11, 452 11, 398 11, 458 11, 492 ll, 11, 519 11, 598 11, 789 12,014 12, 446 13, 330 14, 485 
3, 3, 486 3, 422 3, 381 3, 339 3, 316 3, 266 3, 253 3, 3, é 3, 296 3, 300 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 38.—Public assistance: Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 
[Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal tg Exclusive of vendor payment: for 
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ical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to 1, 1952) 
- Janu- Febru- aan : Septem- | Octo- | Novem-| Decem- 
State ary ary March April May June July August ber hep ber ber 
Aid to dependent children (families)—Continued 
SP ORTONER, « dccsiccaccescestued 6, 765 6, 730 6, 696 6, 684 6,745 6, 700 6, 670 6, 616 6, 504 6, £43 6, 503 6, 487 
Mette DGNOUR. . c nccccccccesccedéiea 2, 531 2, 579 2, 599 2, 609 2, 612 2,611 2, 590 2, 609 2, 621 2, 580 2, 555 2, 580 
Nas 6606<seccdcaccseeesses 24, 401 24, 319 24, 067 23, 774 23, 497 22, 902 22, 359 22, 127 21, 854 21, 444 21, 087 20, 999 
PR ccasbbcenacccevscedeccooséive 19, 301 19, 289 19, 451 19, 554 19, 321 19, 015 18, 683 18, 342 18, 262 17, 339 16, 531 16, 339 
Ted sdguilateisoncecpubvaccceshitind 3, 309 3, 278 3, 293 3, 207 3, 153 3, 091 3, 046 3, 089 3, 048 2, 976 2, 944 2, 985 
Pi Gidnesctscecocevecéocoesibens 1,041 1,037 1,038 1, 032 1, 031 1,042 1, 028 1, 026 1,019 1,013 999 1,008 
ST SEGMNGB. . . ccpdecedéubeapeices 145 152 155 155 172 179 183 187 195 200 219 226 
Rando sctsccotditudincounsétes 8, 438 8, 514 8, 580 8, 523 8, 495 8, 372 8, 158 8, 110 8,023 7, 930 7,810 7,813 
DIUM D. Jbcccsddencuvecvetdin= 11, 37! 11, 287 11, 382 11, 351 11, 106 10, 890 10, 353 9, 968 9, 675 9, 307 9, 044 8, 958 
SEE YT MR nace pcoiedececvctinned 18, 335 18, 181 18, 030 17, 837 17,673 17, 351 17, 363 17,327 17, 143 16, 891 16, 752 16, 757 
CO EE es ee 8, 912 , 942 9, 006 9,043 9, 031 8, 784 8, 532 8, 402 8, 382 8, 328 8, 335 8, 353 
Lk a ee ae 617 638 642 642 639 611 585 577 570 558 542 546 
Aid to dependent children (children) 
RF eee 1, 666, 144 |1, 664, 241 1, 668, 082 1, 651, 655 1,637, 341 1, 617, 096 |1, 581,434 |1, 567, 218 /|1, 553, 249 |1, 532, 255 |1, 520,326 | 1,522,930 
———SS==—- | ———— sa —_—|—--—-  - - 

Total, 68 States °...........sssee 1, 666, 075 |1, 664,174 |1, 663,015 | 1, 651, 590 |1, 637, 280 |1, 617,029 |1, 581, 367 |1, 567,154 |1, 553, 181 |1, 532, 187 |1, 520, 256 | 1, 522, 860 
SL dit ccweccaddininnacaiibbe’ 52, 310 52, 459 52, 211 51,718 51, 504 51, 511 51, 572 50, 992 50, 693 50, 729 50, 429 
0 1, 51 1, 546 1, 1,617 1, 573 1, 565 1, 565 1, 540 1, 589 1 1,617 
RE i enedinde 12, 057 12, 112 11, 592 11, 593 11,417 11,175 10, 903 10, 907 10, 404 10, 314 10, 000 
I  ihingkinecemanwnse 48, 354 47, 869 43, 801 42, 869 41,719 40, 754 40, 549 39, 733 727 37, 950 
California. 130, 279 130, 645 132, 041 131, 185 131, 349 131, 078 129, 921 129, 268 127, 841 127, 976 128, 226 
EE es ee ee 15, 343 15, 492 15, 464 15, 340 15, 048 14, 811 14, 676 14, 685 14, 511 14, 336 14,451 
SING ¢ Bnweumiibinstioondabbben! 12, 987 13, 142 13, 150 13, 093 13, 025 13, 000 12, 990 12, 761 12, 645 12, 425 12, 212 12, 059 
Pt Odah>dincccodda ee 2,015 2,019 2, 051 2, 081 2, 088 2, 082 2, 105 2, 113 2, 096 065 2,063 
District of Columbia_.............-.- 6, 581 6, 6, 577 6, 582 6, 506 6, 518 6, 200 6, 607 6, 478 512 6, 51 6, 482 
Ss pddbngibcnadshtimanccatanibed 70, 094 70, 477 70, 855 71, 092 71, 041 70, 958 61, 004 58, 478 54, 905 51,151 48, 275 46, 720 
i nndimulbeacdnetiinknocesuhitiel 44, 829 45, 672 46, 674 47, 606 48, 469 49, 113 49, 133 49, 740 50, 452 50, 693 51, 433 52, 847 
ESS eee ee ee ee ee 10, 983 10, 773 10, 555 10, 368 9, 984 9, 797 9, 755 9, 543 9, 363 9, 304 9, 301 9, 313 
i indhtindinendetthathocesetiahel 6, 342 6, 346 6, 357 6, 286 6, 133 5, 931 5, 879 5, 790 5, 645 5,479 5,473 5, 536 
Ti thtthndeanisbicadsacesansbet 61, 164 61, 161 61, 241 60, 958 60, 769 60, 089 59, & 59, 208 59, 491 59, 463 59, 267 59, 661 
I Rd dildo ha bkimndicneschites 26,800 | 26,640} 26,193} 25,745 | 25,074] 24,448] 23,622 | 23,137] 22,743] 22,268| 21,680 21, 443 
SSS as pee 13, 445 13, 504 13, 657 13, 796 13, 665 13, 587 13, 403 13, 325 13, 394 13, 336 13, 350 13, 437 
CC EE a oe ae eee ee 13, 565 13, 002 13, 466 13, 282 13, 040 12, 653 12,311 12, 130 12, 199 11, 895 11, 749 11, 725 
Nh, dncccastiddndeccosuniines 61, 337 61, 469 61, 440 61, 423 61, 256 59, 920 59, 002 58, 469 57, 393 56, 461 55, 740 55, 205 
0 SNE Se eae 71, 190 69, 805 68, 092 66, 084 64, 610 63, 378 62, 125 61, 439 60, 302 59, 379 58, 982 59, 482 
BERG. codaccace soustddntiiaceodnall 11, 293 11, 468 11, 638 11, 635 11,613 11, 576 11, 334 11, 169 11, 095 10, 974 11, 032 11, 070 
Sn wncadiiinddensecmiibils 18, 557 18, 550 18, 628 18, 472 18, 033 17, 526 17, 042 16, 298 15, 673 15, 098 14, 859 14, 832 
Massachusetts......... aihihanidiiiiet 32, 650 32, 525 32, 405 32, 554 32, 206 32, 064 31, 923 31, 842 31, 989 31, 690 31, 702 31, 663 
NE chiscndtnbitinkhinakdibee’ 59, 005 59, 129 58, 867 58, 667 58, 255 57, 636 56, 7 56, 583 56, 565 56, 272 56, 430 56, 821 
Minnesota. 20, 073 20, 155 20, 245 20, 313 20, 244 20, 151 19, 891 19, 748 19, 854 19, 762 19, 794 19, $76 
Mississippi... ’ 30, 798 30, 692 30, 738 30, 727 30, 520 30, 30,162 | 30,288 29,983 | 29,605 29, 640 
Missourl. BS in antinntiincobniitibes 61, 704 61, 480 60, 560 60, 299 59, 689 59, 196 58, 710 58, 250 58, 769 57, 902 57, 061 56, 623 
ARSE Se RET: Bet te 6, 137 6, 235 6, 281 6, 318 6, 6, 228 6, 076 6, 041 6, 058 5, 969 5, 982 6, 097 
Ee a ee ee 8, 460 8,412 8, 367 8, 347 8, 229 8, 055 8, 025 8,015 7, 391 7, 245 7,170 7, 162 
Nevada........ er eo 69 67 67 65 61 67 67 64 68 68 70 70 
New Hampshire.........-.-- iaciiivad 4, 142 4, 176 4, 118 4, 066 3, 979 3, 945 3, 400 3, 535 3, 717 3, 712 3, 695 3, 566 
0 SE ee ee 13, 451 13, 416 13, 419 13, 295 13, 381 13, 248 12, 818 12, 916 13, 054 12, 959 12, 765 12, 813 
SE eee 14, 193 14, 274 14, 455 14, 560 14, 733 14, 694 14, 7. 14, 760 13, 323 14, 326 14, 167 14,078 
gg RR 130,931 | 130, 291 30,838 | 129,571 | 128,946} 128,127 126,204 125,851 | 125,921 | 125,690 | 126,322 126, 591 
eC ORO... .ncccniieonasntoned 44, 786 45, 205 45, 593 45, 936 46, 149 45, 978 45, 479 45, 371 45, 452 45, 528 45, 768 46, 402 
PT SEN, scaccdthindoatamtacde 4, 888 4, 999 5, 135 5,112 5, 095 4, 968 4, 601 4, 518 4, 488 4, 444 4, 421 4,378 
SS RE Ese Rae 40, 030 40, 327 40, 425 40, 552 40, 591 40, 278 39, 633 38, 529 39, 15 38, 369 37, 946 38, 089 
Se | 65,078 , 369 55, 681 55, 654 , 598 55, 321 54, 561 54,010 53, 572 52, 513 51, 367 50, 827 
SR? eee 9, 731 9, 943 10, 341 10, 467 10, 319 10, 088 7, 489 7, 308 7, 968 8, 269 8, 239 8, 470 
OE EN ST 119, 112 116, 789 115, 589 111, 958 108, 190 103, 582 99, 489 97, 851 95, 139 93, 194 91, 307 $0, 990 
RE ARR we ee 27, 485 27, 455 27, 149 27, 375 27, 050 27, 063 27, 319 27, 621 28, 010 28, 105 500 34, 030 
os emmmaibed 8, 558 8, 407 8, 263 8, 124 7, 985 7, 982 7, S81 7, 849 7, 939 7, 957 7,977 8, 022 
South Carolina.........-.-- cimesinileelt 19, 492 19, 409 19, 379 19, 319 19, 473 19, 254 19, 205 19, 124 19, 067 18, 897 18, 811 18, 787 
SD SIE), cn dndbdactcontcibe 6, 152 6, 239 6, 324 6, 355 6, 349 6, 329 6, 276 6, 291 6, 303 6, 217 6,1 6, 274 

64, 984 64, 368 63, 642 62, 861 61, 165 59, 765 59, 262 58, 623 57, 538 56, 634 56, 376 

55, 007 55, 381 55, 638 55, 095 54, 329 53, 476 52, 496 51, 253 49, 574 47, 491 47, 130 

8, 440 8, 460 8, 258 8, 157 8, 001 7, 897 7, 999 7, 899 7, 713 , 587 , 681 

2,791 | 2,808 2, 792 2, 791 2, 811 2,7 2,7 2, 734 727 2, 699 709 

Virgin Islands 411 423 426 460 494 505 509 538 554 605 615 
AS dtl eo comeseedalions 23, 839 24, 020 24, 158 24, 037 23, 875 23, 470 22, 963 22, 840 22, 558 22, 342 21, 988 22, 060 
| ERS STS ae 26, 959 26, 742 27, 010 26, 946 26, 414 25, 879 24, 615 23, 748 23, 135 22, 363 21, 839 21, 639 
4 NR eae 52, 240 51, 777 51, 346 50, 757 50, 216 49, 315 49, 385 49, 428 49,017 47,840 47, 560 47, 555 
SEES SSS Se" 8 22, 229 330 22, 555 22, 612 22, 606 21, 967 21, 389 21, 032 20, 909 20, 836 20, 748 20, 696 
IRE dnc dchitinésocet thee 1, 628 1, 604 1, 683 1, 706 1, 697 1,6 1, 550 1,517 1, 510 1,479 1, 469 1, 462 

| 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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\Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent pr ms administered without Federal participation. Exclusive 


of vendor Payments for 
medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952) 









































































































































































































































a 
Janu- Febru- 2 Septem-| Octo- | Novem- 
State ary ary March April May June July August eer tog Doc 
a 
Aid to dependent children (total recipients) 5 
| 
Total, 53 States_............____ 2, 239,628 (2,237,055 |2, 235, 293 2,217,521 | 2,197,806 |2, 170,308 2,122, 586 |2, 103, 208 2,084,104 |2,055, 463 2,039, 163 2,041, 473 
Total, 52States*....- 2, 239, 530 |2, 236,961 2, 235, 199 |2, 217,430 |2, 197,720 2,170,214 |2, 122, 492 2,103,117 |2,084,008 2,055,367 |2,039, 064 2,041,375 
| ee | 
64,892 64, 533 64, 565 64, 699 65,057 64,476 64, 240 64, 462 64, 163 
2,171 2,220 2,172 2,167 2,171 2,139 2,133 2,131 2, 234 
15, 482 15, 481 15, 258 14, 951 14, 563 14, 565 13,918 13,820 13, 408 
57, 290 56, 059 54,684 53, 399 53, 105 52,025 50,712 49, 213 48, 388 
177, 182 176,047 175,971 175, 470 173,823 172,716 170,715 170, 860 171,087 
20, 603 20, 396 19, 997 19,701 19, 518 19, 482 19, 240 18,994 19, 168 
18, 166 18,057 18,059 17, 980 17,655 17, 488 17,190 16, 895 16, 657 
2,724 2, 733 2,728 2,755 2,759 2, 739 2,702 2,741 2,602 
8,601 8,491 8, 484 8,058 8,584 8, 396 8,425 8,423 8, 363 
94,984 94, 865 94, 686 81,420 78,097 73, 455 68, 667 64,877 62, 859 
59, 284 61, 570 62,722 63, 580 63, 623 64, 421 65,358 65,710 66,851 68, 753 
14,328 14,031 13, 732 13, 465 12,949 12, 654 12, 563 12, 269 12,048 11,971 11,952 11,952 
8,652 8, 656 8,673 8, 586 8,373 8,102 8,020 7,881 7,668 7,448 7,426 7,512 
82, 768 82, 733 82, 828 82,412 82,182 81, 294 80, 507 80,051 80,380 80, 284 80,000 80, 527 
36,357 36, 162 35, 550 34, 952 34,020 33, 162 | 32,046 31,388 30,837 30, 163 29,340 29,026 
18,073 18,144 18, 347 18, 534 18, 385 18, 289 18,052 17,970 18, 037 17,962 17,975 18,060 
18, 114 | 18,013 17,949 17,707 17,373 16, 834 16, 363 16, 106 16,156 15, 751 15, 537 15,484 
83, 539 83,741 83, 736 83, 693 83, 539 81, 680 80,411 79, 630 78,093 76, 752 75, 745 75,006 
96, 663 94,708 92,330 89, 524 87, 497 85, 763 83,978 82,953 81,360 80,043 | 79,469 80, 091 
15,427 | 15, 892 15, 943 15,955 15,942 15, 897 15, 582 15, 367 15, 279 15, 122 15, 182 15, 272 
24,372 24, 398 24,518 24,313 23, 747 23,090 22, 439 21, 437 20, 565 19,778 19,471 19, 463 
44, 523 44, 405 | 44,234 44,417 43,968 3,749 43,473 43,310 43,423 43,063 43, 160 43,051 
82,964 83,154 82,829 82, 530 82,020 81,107 79,743 79, 562 79, 513 79,112 | 79,287 79, 791 
26,613 26, 729 26,871 26, 888 26,775 26,610 26, 241 26, 067 26, 168 26, 040 26, 029 26, 263 
6 40,593 | 640,290 | 6 40,131 40,176 39, 762 39,447 | 39,129 39,079 39, 297 38, 983 38, 585 38, 523 
84, 206 83, 908 82, 82, 304 81,434 80,705 | 79,993 79, 304 80, 052 78, 838 | 77, 666 77,020 
8,219 8,424 8, 545 8, 594 8, 560 8,473 8, 265 8, 200 8,218 | 8,099 | 8,125 8,250 
11,415 11,354 11,282 11, 254 11,066 10,823 10, 783 10,740 10, 065 | 9, 867 9,778 9,75 
98 94 | 94 91 86 94 94 91 #8 | # 99 98 
PE SS ie es aie i 5, 669 5,722 | 5,646 5, 582 5,476 5,425 4,786 4,902 5,115 5, 097 | 5, 062 4,949 
| 1 Ma 17, 983 17,900 17,819 17,612 17, 696 17,482 16,929 17,040 17,199 | 17,109 | 16,866 16,908 
I ia Sa i 18,791 18, 889 19,116 19, 229 19, 431 19,374 19, 406 19, 399 17,894} 18,782 | 18,550 18, 399 
SS aT 184,163 | 183,088 | 183.665 181,945 | 181,004 | 179,933 | 177,269 | 176,911 176,546 | 176,229 176, 998 177, 502 
North Carolina®....... 58, 463 58,954 59, 456 59, 893 60, 178 59, 959 59, 353 59, 238 59, 333 59,454} 59, 765 60, 606 
Me ee 6,479 | 6,614 6,801 6,778 6, 736 6, 576 6, 088 5, 966 5,935 5, 869 5,839 5,778 
| ES li INI AR es 53,479 53,919 54,034 54,170 54, 202 53,716 52,838 51,617 52,138 51,084 50, 487 50, 543 
ial ea cana a sears 72, 135 72, 656 73,163 73, 255 73,244 72,949 72, 037 71,397 70, 863 69,513 | 68,022 67,326 
ek RRR 2,957 | 3, 285 3, 82 14,018 13, 796 13,471 10, 282 10,011 10,734 11,053 | 11,000 | 11, 278 
| Sail cabana aac 51, 78: 58, 500 | 56, 74 151, 520 146, 346 | 140,007 | 134,481 132, 089 128,379 125,614 | 122,893 | 122, 236 
ena at | 36,6 36, 573 36, 386 36, 588 36,172 | 36,486 | 36,862 37,117 37,727 | 38,071 | 41,177 | 45, 528 
il i aa a eae , 88: 576 | 70 11,330 11,140 | 11,109 10, 961 10,913 11,048 j 11,074 11,077 | 11,12 
South Carolina 384 | 5 25, 022 25, 216 24,950 | 24,862 24,715 24,619 24,397 24, 262 24, 221 
South Dakota...... 2000-77 ; , 396 8, 541 8, 535 | 8,511 | 8,437 8,458 | 8,473 8,355 8, 293 8,: 
Se iihnkerercn-.... i | 86,438 Z 84, 765 83,740 81, 501 | 79,676 | 78,973 78,108 | 76, 697 75, 609 75, 275 
| | | | | 
Chee eS 73, 96: 1,02 74, 558 74,917 74,139 | 73,070 71,889 | . 70,580 | 69,258 66, 658 63,77 63, 218 
| aes ine panier 5 1,438 | , 48 11,177 | 11,013} 10,791 10,650 | 10,789] 10,645 | 10,382 10, 233 10,370 
Se i ane 3, 556 3, 588 | 3, 3, 592 | 3, 590 | 3,618 | 3, 568 3, 550 3, 522 3,514 | 3,478 3, 502 
bili aendss ama 58 | 56 7 471 510 | 546 | 565 | 576 | 608 | 625 | 680 695 
Virginia_...____ . 2 31, 69: 31, 89¢ 31,714 31, 535 31,030 | 30,348 | 30,155 | 29,777 | 29,466 | 28, 982 29,030 
Washington __. 7, 37,414 | 36,643 | 35,895 34,139} 32,908] 32/028] 30’ 88] | 30,090 29,799 
i a | 7, 65% 7,301 | 56,843 | 65,919 | 65,226! 64.016 64, 092 |} 64,108; 63,580] 62,192 61,758 61,74 
| a A S g | 30,2 30,370 | 30,62 30,710 | 30,672| 29.761 29, 082 28,598 | 28,455} 28 344 | 28, 216 28, 137 
| i <-?ei | 2,190 | 2,275 2,271 2, 299 | 2, 284 2,175 | 2,081 2,040 2,026 1,979 1,952 1,948 
a ae emen ame ee nae ee ee i 
| Aid to the blind 
] l 0. ] ] 
Total, 53 States.............. | 96,065 96,066 | 95,905 | 96,975 | 96,990 | 97,024] 97,256 |} 97,349] 97,158 | 97,185 | 97,221 97,179 
Total, 51 States7_....... 77,779 93,234 | 93,085 94,162 94,173 94, 220 | 94,453 94, 548 94,344 97,146 | 97,172 07,129 
SS SS a 1,551; 1,559] 1,561 1,551 , 563 | 1,539 1,532] 1,529 | 1,529 
 incinndttn det apacel--.o.0, 2 Bec. BS es STS Bet Fa cial 1 | 12 
ae ae 906 896 | 889 | 798 70 | 766 738 760 | 742 
i 2,049 | 2,043 2,036 2, 95 1,946 1,933 1,912 1,892 
SSS 10, 994 | 1,081 11,060 11,053 | 297 | 11,376 11,426 11,462 | 11, 476 
Sn 373 | 372 372 364 5 353 351 | 352 | 349 
i 294 | 296 304 308 é 308 314 | a1 | 309 
eo 196 199 201 204 k 20% j 220 219 | 217 220 
District of Columbia_____________-~" 261 | 258 | 262 260 6 261 | 259 260 263 | 261 | 262 | 264 
SS a eres 3,318] 3,319 3,316 3,321 3,324 3,322 3,302} 3,308 3,310} 3,300] 3,204 3,278 
oe tn, nn EEE ET 2, 826 2, 838 2,854 2,844 2, 869 2, 868 | 2, 864 | 2, 869 2,882 | 2, 883 2, 886 2,912 
SES aa 109 113 114 116 1.5 | 115 114 116 | 114 | 121 | 122 120 
a | 210 | 208 210 208 205 207 208 208 | 206 | 202 | 200 204 
_ 5 SES | 4, 257 | 4,247 | 4,212 4,199 | 4,183 4,168 4,148 ,135 4,109 4,102 | 4,113 | 4,101 
“a 1,842 1,838 | 1,827 | 1,816 | 1,820 | 1,812 | 1,798 | 1,775 1,762 1,749 | 1,740 1,737 
oS 1,255 | 1,253 | 1,256 |! 1, 262 | 1,262 ! 1, 263 1,258 1,267 ' 1, 268 1,267 | 1, 283 1, 281 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 38.—Public assistance: Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 
{Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor — for 
for medical care.and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952] ; 
——e — 

Janu- Febru- Septem-| Octo- | Novem-| Decem- 
em State ary ary * March April May June July August oo ber ber ber 
—— 

Aid to the blind—Continued 
— 
1,473 664 665 667 662 657 646 639 641 636 633 630, 622 
vaiiie 2,455 2, 463 2,462 2,475 2,477 2,476 2, 500 2,499 2,510 2, 508 2,523 2, 525 
1,375 1,860 1,870 1,873 1,871 1, 863 1,882 1,869 1,890 1,875 1,880 1,871 1,869 
peat 667 660 656 649 646 646 643 628 621 608 609 
t, 163 485 484 480 486 490 487 488 489 488 490 489 489 
2 234 1, 525 1,530 1,540 1,555 1,564 1,871 1, 567 1,569 1,589 1,596 1,605 1,620 
, 
~ 1,857 1,855 1,858 1,863 1,858 1,853 1,849 1,842 1,841 1,847 1,848 1,860 
| 057 1,130 1,138 1,136 1,157 1,150 1,148 1,152 1,143 1,160 1,163 1,176 1,166 
168 2,813 2,801 2, 787 2, 2,765 2,769 2,781 2,791 2, 793 2,805 2,805 2,807 
657 2,804 2,799 2,786 2,778 2, 2,767 2,766 2,764 2,777 2,827 2,837 2,839 
002 528 530 529 5 546 542 543 543 538 539 533 
5 363 733 732 | 737 736 7% 736 747 751 754 759 757 757 
850 35 33 34 35 44 387 87 87 39 38 38 
5 753 ) 318 920 322 321 318 312 306 307 303 303 306 | 304 
Dt ithacseccchieacesesundoa | 730 | 77 772 77 780 781 783 739 792 784 787 791 
|, 952 in ditnonqaddiimbticcaedeene 520 522 §21 522 522 523 523 511 509 508 507 500 
r, 512 Di diseccdethiwinenseaniie 4,029 | 4,015 4,016 4,012 4,008 4,029 4,175 4,195 4,027 4,042 4,039 4,085 
), a | 
v4 North Carolina....................- 4,304) 4,335} 4,340| 4,301] 4,431) 4,454] 4,485] 4,484! 4,485] 4,493| 4,489) 4,467 
"060 AERIS Ere 109 109 112 109 108 110 113 113 113 115 115 113 
, 484 Dicthdhimdrecsdenhandscons weherel 3,892 3, 888 3,888 3,880 3,842 3,834 3,826 3 3,803 3,790 3,765 3,769 
"096 RE eee HN, 2,692 2, 664 2, 666 2,657 2,649 2,619 2,621 2,610 2,602 2, 581 2, 571 563 
), 091 Oregon... ...... Sa VE EENES WS <i 383 395 | 3 399 399 3 390 391 391 386 
5, 272 Pennsylvania * 15, 447 15,440 | 15,348 15, 291 15, 301 15,311 15,339 15,397 | 15,443 15,430 | 15,467 15,479 
), 463 Puerto Rico... .....- BEE TS 509 525 | 514 473 467 464 463 451 461 482 505 
}, 051 Rhode Island. _.. 133 188 185 183 179 177 181 181 181 185 187 190 
South Carolina 1, 581 1,576 1, 569 1,578 1,597 1,606 1,614 1,621 1,611 1,618 1,610 1,597 
), 791 RE nb aii dittin . wcdccukiaie 225 221 221 218 220 220 219 220 220 216 217 
}, 263 Ds tiedbecccndupndiasatguaiiie 2,693 2,705 2,709 2,725 2,741 2,747 2,748 2,740 2,746 2,738 2,747 2,767 
}, 523 
020 i ishiilinelhsdadeeehoduceuaehaee 5,006 4,917 4,895 6,080 6,084 6,093 6, 100 6,098 6,074 6, 064 6,038 6, 033 
250 Se A 205 5 210 209 210 214 215 216 1 224 221 219 
), 756 ER tre 186 185 184 180 179 179 179 178 180 177 179 181 
98 RINT er 4 49 48 49 47 49 50 48 48 45 46 45 45 
|, 949 Eo RS TL, | 1, 525 1,529 <= 1,517 1,522 1,519 1,515 1,520 1,511 1, 508 1,503 1,494 
"903 SS SRE aERES sees 856 846 850 850 846 847 848 849 846 841 
"399 ARERR TETD At | 1,078 1,079 1, Of . 1,070 1,07 1,079 1,075 1,077 1,085 1,080 1,082 1,079 
, 502 See | 1,384 1,386 1, 387 1,389 1,372 1,374 1,377 1,384 1,369 1,368 1,358 1,349 
. RR ess: 109 lll 104 103 99 99 98 97 97 97 95 
. 608 | 
rari 
e+ Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
328 
+ ee ED fae 6 70,770 74, 567 80, 002 87, 845 | 97,079 | 104,230 | 108,907 | 111,329 | 113,049 | 114,923 | 118,284] 124,419 
J § TS eee > 
. Alabama 8,397 8, 488 8, 611 8,746 8,742 8,773 8, 695 8,635 
991 Colorado 1,646 2,153 2,698 3,017 3, 207 3,326 3,409 3, 507 
388 Delaware ai 8 93 100 102 95 100 lll 111 120 
275 District of Columbia_.. | ; z S49 890 930 1,010 1,060 1,096 1,156 1,217 
; Ns aR PIR Ng 35: ‘ : 665 785 912 1,143 1,241 1,219 1,180 1,153 
218 rt a eons aR piney 26 33 ; Y 591 627 667 716 709 735 757 774 
370 ES 2 ee a eon 33 § 4 O45 1,174 1,348 1,537 1,727 1,852 1,989 2, 108 2,304 
502 ogra Cs PE sit } $5 2, 2, 545 2, 552 2, 591 2, 500 2,548 2, 542 2, 546 2, 580 
"605 Louisiana f 5, 105 14,7 , 884 14, 759 14,713 14, 629 14, 553 14, 538 14,514 
030 Maryland : 2,150 2,301 2,390 2,455 2, 486 2,510 2,520 
; SOND... «un dnnacacceuciisinalenscdegitelccksccamesieenedoaned lensecesaaelieckwcenanlibmsadenel tance ee ka =e Linc 532 2,611 
137 a NESE IONE Ha it ERR R 12 178 | 395 $85 712 777 847 902 977} 1,003 1,034 
948 Mississippi Swedsecuidionumictndilirel’s | 173 248 293 | 361 389 454 501 562 610 652 694 718 
i (ts RE eee: | 5, 148 5, 588 6, 229 6,819 7,463 8,016 8,438 8,877 9,640 9,884 10,155 10,396 
— SI win ictintanssatnabaee teeter 536 7 786 845 897 921 952 971 993 1,009 
Ra a eter aa ame iinet, Bee | SLs Weed Be Oot ERR il 260 519 756 860 
| i nna tice 523 65 867 | 1,054 1, 267 1,364 1, 455 1,560 1,683 1,784 1,888 1,933 
Fg ie PPP ReE 25, 366 24, 908 22,896 22,681 23, 897 24, 682 25, 731 26, 449 26, 187 26, 435 27,018 28,031 
170 cameras titi tli, 700 | 1,379 1,713 2, 226 2,847 186 3, 507 3,685 | 3,843 4,113 
=p North Dakota 3 | 33 399 498 560 567 579 504 
! | 
ed a ee a ee 97: 3,681 3,873 4,095 4, 254 
529 il ee le eli | 45 508 561 1,229 
12 a see: 1,590 1,618 1,640 1,667 
742 Pennsylvania... 11, 402 9,934 9, 444 9,364 
892 Puerto Rico... 24 711 1,304 1,866 2, 625 
"46 Rhode Island | 121 139 152 170 
349 South Carolina. ..____- Laccaiauninten 1,726 | 1,770 1,833 1,895 | 1,983 2,319 2,616 | 2,842 3,079 3,305 3,492 3, 621 
309 oy SEES ee oy at etalon PT SER Se ars 55 91 118 134 
220 ; AFT TEI TL ESD 1,565 1, 457 | 1,469 | 1,501 1,514 | 1, 566 | 1, 574 | 1,581 1, 587 1,572 1,576 1,564 
264 Reeeas PIRATE cinke 183 | 178 | 174 167 | 146 | 175 | 174 1 183 185 187 194 
, 278 | | | 
,912 ems Islands. .........-....--cocce! 25 | 25 24 3 | 23 | 24 23 | 23 22 23 
TTS area 1,763 | 1,753 1,714 1,692 | 1,714 1,751 | 1,933 2,117 2,307 2,488 2, 639 2,754 
1” RRR 1,453 | 2,361 3,306 | 3,875] 4,650 | 905 | 5,003 4,949 5,161 5, 292 5, 292 5,266 
204 West Virginia_.......... yemmnaeers, Wt 10 | 76 200 | 403 | 462 | 579 7 949} 1,085| 1,408 1,610 
101 ss “res: 764 | 757 756 759 | 744 | 764 | 788 810 812 826 840 848 
737 | TTT 319 | 364 399 | 426 | 441 | 464 472 478 486 487 480 473 
, 281 = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 38.—Public assistance: Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1951—Continued 
[Figures in italics for the special types a assistance represent programs administered without Federal petition, Exclusive of vendor payments for 


















































cal care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1952] 
Janu- Febru- ; Septem- Octo- | Novem- ” 
State ary ary March April May June July August i ~~ ber i 
General assistance (cases) 
412,000 | 384,000 | 355,000 | 335,000 | 324,000 | 319,000 | 311,000 | 311,000 | 316,000 323,000 
89 74 84 89 107 111 101 73 79 4 
105 122 97 70 71 48 38 46 51 ri) 
1,453 1,193 1,207 1,261 1,148 1,199 1,179 1,163 1,145 1,152 
2,567 2,524 2,528 2,520 2, 532 2, 520 2,469 2,487 2,462 2,482 
35,910 | 34,366 | 32,221 | 30,544] 29,948] 29,798 | 29,100 86 29, 162 29° 901 
4, 567 3,766 2,941 2,394 , 02 1,912 1,7 1,667 1,707 1,760 
4,244 4,060 3,963 3,741 | 123,683 | 123,655 | 3,654 | 123,739] 123,830 | 123'g17 
1,082 1,034 989 916 875 864 835 836 837 885 
1,045 1,003 962 933 810 841 809 760 701 662 
5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 4,900 4,900 4,900 4,800 4,900 4,900 
3,419 3,343 3,384 3,299 3,104 3,329 3, 262 3,366 3,456 3,62 
3,646 3,471 3,078 2,854 2,641 2,426 2,198 2,079 1,925 1,90 
311 277 256 239 221 202 197 189 183 183 
35, 705 33,379 30,635 28,710 28, 036 27,712 27,067 27,011 27,450 28,049 
11,144 10,318 9,064 8,476 8, 266 7,946 8,004 8,033 8,705 9,423 
4,160 3,794 3,399 3,179 3, 236 3, 209 3,151 3,184 3,432 3,748 
2,795 2,613 2,348 2,317 2,242 2,179 2,099 2,073 2,122 2,157 
3,425 3,198 2,677 2, 537 2,635 2, 586 12 2,570 12 2,800 122,850 122,900 
6,030 5, 746 5,901 5,953 6, 007 6,020 6,017 5,978 5,993 6, 150 
4, 287 4,059 3,535 3,225 3,061 2,648 2, 836 2,873 yo 3,429 
5,003 4,562 4,108 3,845 3,645 3,400 3,190 3,165 3,130 3,088 
21,867 20, 883 20,061 18,965 18,772 18,727 18, 521 18, 705 18, 635 17,636 
23, 223 21,585 20,194 19, 101 18, 846 19,019 18,755 19, 281 20, 231 21, 580 
7,398 6, 982 6, 052 5,425 5,176 5, 262 5, 133 5, 240 5,518 6,002 
796 827 861 905 954 916 OA 828 917 914 
12,488 11,948 11,522 10,999 10, 703 10, 402 10,005 9, 804 9,627 9, 557 
1,024 878 647 634 641 741 742 823 885 1,021 
1,657 1,554 1,425 1,373 | 1, 280 1,240 1,160 1,230 1,273 1,279 
410 390 380 350 350 330 310 305 300 p) 
1,550 1,442 1,341 1,167 1,143 1,174 1, 202 1,132 1,306 1,447 
9,602 8,935 8,445 8,034 7,696 7,596 7,343 7, 267 7,258 7,438 
1,078 947 790 677 590 542 455 397 352 337 
62, 521 60,412 57, 284 54, 986 52,413 50,892 48, 797 48,455 49,107 49, 308 
3,934 3,285 2,756 2, 520 2,367 2,212 2,050 2,044 2, 286 2,175 
972 S804 526 430 391 405 392 410 442 510 
24,622 22,948 21,299 20, 216 19, 565 19, 556 18, 997 19, 92: 20,179 20,997 
7,900 7,800 8,100 7,800 8,000 7,200 7,100 6, 500 6,300 5, 700 
6, 285 5,098 4,425 3,904 3, 702 3,420 3,418 3,718 4,375 5, 135 
33,683 29, 238 25,355 20, 687 19, 208 19, 909 20, 299 20, 686 20, 502 20,713 
5,866 5,845 5, 838 5,801 tae 5, 384 4,689 3,904 3,546 3,241 
863 4,943 4, 565 4, 237 4,030 4,021 4,276 4,239 4,170 4,367 4,131 
ES 3,415 3,350 3, 228 3, 200 3,322 3,147 2,922 2,967 2,781 2,491 2, 408 2,344 
EEE TRE 12 1,067 121,005 1,103 968 5 659 637 591 712 12 700 684 
Se re 3,471 3,160 2,920 2,307 1,811 2,068 1,990 2,150 2,175 2,210 2,215 2,365 
EE hn coi dakinncadcimedin 4,600 4,600 5, 200 5, 200 5, 200 7,100 7,100 7,200 7,000 7,100 7,100 7,20 
a ae 1,049 1,178 1,130 1,290 1,230 1,192 1,158 1,158 1,112 1,093 1,157 1,298 
4 Se 1,100 1,100 1,200 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,100 900 850 1,000 1,000 1,00 
ae 202 204 209 192 196 224 25 232 224 220 230 22 
at Se 3,328 3,432 3,539 3,513 3,428 3, 362 3,012 2,830 2,618 2,439 2,384 2,386 
SE eae 16, 463 5,999 15,444 12,127 9,050 7,866 7,362 7,329 6, 762 6,673 7,023 8, 132 
 - dit eae 6, 766 6,108 5,529 5,432 5, 235 4, 940 4,789 4,602 4,442 4,293 4,142 4,08 
Ww  * NESS Se 6, 688 6,716 6, 498 5,993 5, 158 4,848 4,768 4,577 4,384 4,618 4,817 5, 260 
eS a Re 282 210 151 105 100 102 90 94 102 156 


























1 All 53 States have plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

2 Includes recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado for whom payments 
are made without Federal participation. 

# States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

4 Includes recipients receiving agen yee from general assistance. 

5 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which t oo paren ne of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

* Number of adults included in total number of recipients ly estimated. 

7 Totals represent recipients in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Administration as follows: January, 49; February-September, 50; Octo- 
ber- mber, 51. Data include recipients to whom payments were made 
without Federal participation as follows: California and Washington, January- 
December; Missouri, October-December; and Pennsylvania, February-De- 


cember. 
* See footnote 7. 
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* Represents States reporting plans in operation. 

1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total er- 
cludes, for Indiana and New Jersey, estimated number of cases receiving medl- 
cal care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

i State = only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 
cases receiving cash payments. 

4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only. 

18 Includes cases receiving medical care only 

1¢ Includes cases receivin ng cuamianennelinn of other assistance programs. 

” Represents program administered by Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board 
and program administered by county commissioners; excludes estimated dupll- 
cation between programs. 


Social Security 







































































Table 39.—Payments: Percentage distribution of payments in relation to Federal matching maximums, by program, 
or September 1951 
ederal matching maximums: Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, $50 per month; aid to amv children, $27 
aa F per month for an adult, $27 for the first child, and’$18 for each additional child. Data exclude vendor payments for medical care] 
or 
na Old-age assistance Aid to the blind. aie ee Pedkabiod | Ald to dependent children 
State Less Same More Less Same More Less Same More Less Same More 
3,000 than as than than as than than as than than as than 
— Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal 
% maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- maxi- 
7 p mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum 
2, 482 
+ 60. 5 8.6 30.9 62.0 7.6 30. 4 58.1 10.3 31.5 58.0 5.9 36. 2 
3, 917 98.1 1.8 a 97.7 2.1 M 98.3 1.5 99.1 9 @) 
885 33.0 6.4 60. 6 1) (1) () () (1) () 49. 2 9 49.9 
662 34.1 6.0 59.9 34.7 2.7 62. 6 (+) () Q@ 33.1 63.8 3.1 
4,900 98. 9 ip, Se 97.4 rt ee ee (1) 0 (1) 100.0 |. 
3, 623 12.3 6 87.1 43.5 4.3 496. 2 () (i () 513.7 51.0 585.2 
9.4 5 90. 1 34.3 2.0 63.7 53.7 2.4 43.9 39.8 1.5 58.7 
1,900 43.0 2.3 54.7 30. 2 2.3 67.5 () () () 23.9 -9 75.1 
183 97.4 , | | ae 7.9 2.7 39. 4 7.8 3.0 19.2 49.6 4 50.0 
3, 049 54.7 2.4 42.9 48.1 1.1 50.8 37.1 3.9 58. 36.7 1.9 61.4 
+4 I oping Eiko sbc Soc adenssooks 71.7 ie, eS 66.7 | |: ee () Q) () 99.7 28 Looe. 
2, 157 ees ee 96.8 Se 91.2 ey eee () (0) () 95.2 <i. 
2,900 IS RS a 17 88. 4 1.6 10.0 76.8 6.2 17.0 60. 4 13.5 26.1 50. 2 1.5 48.2 
B, 159 oR SEES ee age: 58. 1 2.8 39. 2 48. 1 5.3 46. 6 55.3 6.2 38.5 23.6 1.9 74.5 
3, 429 sd. Oe 61.0 4.0 35.0 50.1 4.2 45.7 63.1 3.7 33. 2 18.7 a 80. 5 
3, 038 Ne ing ct kabehiceeacnced 81.0 17.6 1.4 69. 5 29.5 1.0 () (1) (@) 90.1 5 9.4 
7, 636 lows ENT Squat Hees eS 53.1 2.9 44.0 39. 6 2.2 58. 2 () () () 29.5 1.0 69.6 
“TA PraN EEE ras 2 53.7 6.7 39.6 51.8 9.1 39.1 57.4 6. 35.8 45.4 3.2 51.4 
1, 580 Eentucky TEST EEE GES 98.0 i Eas 93.8 1} eae () () (@) 100. 0 Or Lae 
5, 002 TIRE Grete 40.7 7.7 1.5 63. 1 2.0 34.9 80. 5 ‘ 19.0 94.9 3 4.8 
: 4 aS a8 Sean 9 48. 2 2 |, a 37.3 tS Oa () () () 31.4 64.6 40 
1,021 I aid oases ba alas dake 73.6 2.6 23.7 57.0 3.9 39.1 55. 6 4.0 40.5 50.2 1.6 48.2 
1,279 SS ees 37.8 1.4 60.8 18.6 1.0 80. 4 () (1) () 22.6 5 76.9 
el aa bis ie a eee ted 50. 5 2.4 47.1 31.2 2.6 66.3 30.3 1.4 3 26.9 : ie 72.5 
1, 447 REET 56.8 5.3 7.9 41.6 4.2 54.2 () () () 28.0 4.1 67.8 
7, 438 i “ws: ESO 8 Oe ae Tae! Ot Rey BS  <ag ee Mee BET os 100. 0 
337 NE ees 49.1 of) Eee (*) (® (6) 30.2 67.2 2.5 91.7 Ty Soke on 
9, 308 Montana. - 41.4 5.0 53.6 33.3 4.8 61.9 32.1 8.5 59. 4 42.9 3.2 53.8 
Nebraska. 50.1 3.1 46.7 30. 5 2.7 66.8 (?) (?) () 24.4 4.3 74.5 
2, 175 Nevada............- 11.7 9 87.4 (®) (8) (8) (1) (1) (1) (8) ® (6) 
: > New Hampshire 61.8 2.1 36. 1 53.1 2.0 44.9 () (1) 0) 22.9 1.0 76.1 
5, 700 Ne ee ee ae 53.1 2.4 44.5 36. 2 2.8 61.0 43.8 2.7 53.5 27.1 1.1 71.7 
5, 135 Sixt scndaiacsaby cance 77.4 11.7 10.9 78. 2 7.2 14.6 74.1 11.9 13.9 93.9 4.8 1.3 
0, 713 ane ae ages 47.8 1.9 50.3 33.5 1.4 65.1 36.9 2.2 60.8 21.1 . 73.3 
3, 241 | SS RE 97.9 4) RAS 82.9 of ares ge 94.2 BOs. ..indes 88.8 es Samet + 
4,131 North SS EN ERE ae 59.5 4.3 36.3 46.9 3.5 49.6 53.9 3.6 42.5 30.3 1. 68. 4 
nc. cccmnamenes 40.8 2.5 56.7 49. 5 36.8 13.7 49.8 yt) Beet 61.9 23. 14.3 
684 a am ONR RRNA ay 48.9 2.8 48. 4 39.0 2.1 58.8 () 0) () 27.8  k | Meresg 
2, 365 ee ee ad 45.1 2.6 52.3 25.6 1.5 72.8 26.1 3.1 70.8 24.5 1.3 74.3 
SS SS era * 70.8 2.7 26. 4 io Ys eer SS eae 56. 2 4.0 39.8 36.1 1.7 62.2 
= NE Ago ake | liege Ore et SOO bacco dts elles sharon eS rang 06 ti ee cae 
1,000 NET SITE eS» 59.5 2.4 38.1 43.6 3.3 53.0 43.0 s 56.2 32.0 1.2 66.8 
232 South Carolina............--------- | FORE Coma: UY ee es ie ee Eh See Bee on py See! Setter 9 
2, 338 NT 68.7 ES peragageatee 72.4 2 ie Sear (8) RE: ac 37.5 53.4 9.2 
3, 132 CIR seg 91.3 “fh Deere 74.5 , 2 GRR () () () WKOt eae 
4, 043 a Aggy | Oa Go teen et ae A) Rees (1) () () 99.7 BS ices ie’ og 
5, 269 AE A RE PRS aaa 39.5 43 56. 2 33.9 10.0 56.1 32.5 15.2 52.2 21.9 7 77.5 
15% NE a nc 577.2 yy) ae 65.0 y Fs ES eae 63.6 PB Fe AB a mt 82.1 php aes 
witiinls SS SE ae ) | SES) 6a ae) Bearers | fees here 99.5 oO bciemetente 
=a 95.6 3.3 1.1 85.0 WOL.j2. 84.8 3.7 11.5 84.8 9.4 5.7 
, Washington. . 26. 5 1.3 72.2 412.2 4.4 «87.4 50.0 2.2 47.9 21.9 1.3 76.8 
nedl West Virginia 94.9 ef Sas 91.2 i ET 86. 7 Ee 97.1 207 
4 Wisconsin... - 54.0 13.1 33.0 39.3 7.2 53.5 7.0 2.5 70.6 23.8 2.1 74.1 
RR ga ode 29.7 3.2 67.2 | 4.7 5.2 70. 1 34.6 12.6 52.9 26.8 2.3 70.9 
ities, 1 No program. § Data for August 1951. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 6 No State-Federal program. 
tion, 3 Data for October 1951. 7 Excludes payments of blind ons. 
‘Excludes payments to recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind. *§ Not computed; base too sm: 
5 
oard 
ipli- 
rity : 
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Table 40.—Expenditures for assistance and administration: Amount and percentage distribution by program and so 
* of funds for each State, 1951 } — 


[Figures in italics for special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data include vendor 
















































































































































payments for medical care] 
i 
r Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children Aid to the blind and totally disabled General assistance 
_————. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
State Total distribution Total distribution Total distribution Total distribution Total distribution 
(in (in (in (in (in a 
thous- Fed- thous- Fed- thous- Fed- thous- Fed- thous- 
ands) eal State| Local] ands) eral State} Local! ands) ora State| Local} ands) eral State} Local) ands) | State} Loca} 
funds funds) funds funds funds} funds funds funds} funds funds funds} funds funds} funds 
a ee | 
he ee $1,549,916) 53.2) 40.5) 6.3/$607,876} 52.5) 36.8) 10.7] $60,147) 47.3) 44.8 7.8] $66,522) 48.0) 41.5) 10. 5/$279,289]) 54.8 45.2 
Total, under plans 
approved by the 
Social Security Ad- 
ministration....__- 1,549,916) 53.2) 40.5) 6.3) 607,863) 52.5) 36.8) 10.7) 60,120} 47.4) 44.8) 7.8] 66,305) 48.1) 41.3) 10.5).......|_..__. ask 
21,594; 72.1) 21.2} 6.7; 8,388) 72.4) 21.7) 659 466) 69.8) 23.3 7.0} 2,378) 70.7) 27.9 1.4 43); 76.9) 4 
1,150} 49.2) 50.8/_..... 626} 56.9) 43.1)...... _¢ , Ae a ee ee BEC PER CEE, See 96] 100. 0)..._. 
8,903} 55.2) 44.8)...... 3,977| 64.7) 35.3)...... 57 5 af” SORE RS ee Eee Se 636] 100.0)... 
17,765, 71.4] 28.6)...__. 7,158) 78.8) 26.91...... ho. oe) SCY ney eee Reerds oer 2 603|3 100. 01... a 
220,499; 43.4) 46.8 9.8} 81,915) 40.0) 36.2) 23.8) 11,774] 35.4) 47.7) 16.9)... 2.-} 2.22} tl 21, 618)]...... 100.0 
47,190; 36.9) 62.6 5 6,457} 52.5) 24.0) 23.5 284; 46.3) 29.5) 24.2 1,318) 53.6) 22.5) 23.9 3,740} 26.1 73.9 
17,313} 38.6) 61.4/...... 8,465} 37.3) 62.7)...... eS Gl} eet ees Ph Ean 43,938) 441.4) 4586 
637} 64.8) 35.2/...... 730; 60.6) 22.5) 17.0 132] 66.7] 43.3/...... 47| 51.9) 48. 2)...... 479; 50.0) 50.0 
oo 64.8) 45.2)...... 2,612) 54.7) 45.3/...... 171} 53.2) 46.8/...... 635; 51.8! 48,2)...... 662) 100.0)... 
33,238] 62.4) 37.6/_..... 15,324) 69.5) 30. 5)...... yo > BS a eee, aT See Peres § 910)_._...| § 100.0 
32,696} 68.1) 27.6; 4.3) 11,462) 69.7) 26.0 4.3 1,117} 65.3) 30.4 ESR Pee. fry, ee *749) 9.5) 299.5 
1,021; 60. ‘ _ * eee 3,812} 53.6) 46.4)...... 62) 57.5 SS ae 451; 49.0) 51.0/...... 2,411; 100. 0}..... or 
6,181] 54.5) 45.4) .1) 3,053) 45.1) 54.8 1 140} 49.2) 50. 7| 1 392] 52.9) 46.9 2) #878) #20) 3980 
72,498} 51.9) 48. 1/...... 31,052} 46.4) 53. 6)_....- 2,912} 50.9) 49. 2)...... 990; 48.1) 651.9)... . 26,512) 63.8} 36.2 
25,489] 56.1) 25.6) 18.3] 9, 59.6} 23.3) 17.1) 1,082) 55.4) 41.2) 3.4]... Weer ante cemee 3, 925).....- 100.0 
30,925} 53.1) 46.7| -2} 6,414) 47.6) 27.6) 24.8 998) 45.7; 30.2) 24.1)........ BRE. LARS 8 EPs 3,344) 6} 90.4 
24,002) 53.7) 28.0; 18.3 5,142) 54.2) 23.0) 22.8 432 52. 2) 28. 5} 19.3 1,519} 52.6} 23.9) 23.5 4,137) 50.1 49.9 
20,943} 69.1] 30.9|_..... 11,529] 73.7| 26.3].....- 836] 66.8) 33.2)......|...2 Maes Phete Beene: 4 $05|__._._1 41000 
68,712} 59.9) 40.1)...... 16,701} 68.4) 31.6)...... 1,057} 55.4) 44.6)...... 6,957| 57.2) 42.8)...... § 2,813/2 100. 0}....... 
8,016} 61.1) 38.9}_.._.. 4,112} 63.1) 25.1) 11.8 366] 60. 4| | ee ee. SRST SEN ITS *3,057| 53.1) 46.9 
Maryland___.__ 5,775; 59.3) 23.9) 16.8 6,073) 58.3) 33.5 8. 2 268; 58.2 7.7] 34.0 ae 187 56.0} 23.1) 20.9 2,419) 53.1 46.9 
Massachusetts 82,785) 42.8) 40.2) 17.0] 19,095) 40.5) 31.8} 27.7 1,300} 40.2) 59.8)...... oe 40.2} 35.9) 23.9) 16,200) 24.5) 75.5 
aes 55,921) 55.2) 44.8) (7) 28,751} 48.7) 48.3; 3.0) 1,199) 53.3) 46.7] () 455| 47.6) 52.3) (7) 21,470} 28.0} 720 
NS 37,862} 48.1) 30.2) 21.8) 10,132) 46.3) 25.5) 28.2 SO IS DR |B Bivcdeuceulessndcloskssslsccaas 6, 268 9.9 
Mississippi SR 14,265} 72.9) 26.6 5 2,850} 71.0) 28.1 -9 830} 70.0) 29.7 .3 144) 67.7) 30.9 1.4 © Saeed * 100.0 
| aire aaa 70,384) 61.2) 38.8 -l{ 15,972) 67.9) 31.9 2} 21,687; 10.1) 89.8 ok 4,866) 54.9) 44.9 2) 4,349] 97.0 3.0 
NS Sa 7,692} 52.0) 36.2) 11.8 2,655) 52.6) 30.8) 16.6 419) 48.9) 40.2) 110 658} 49.3) 14.8) 35.9 1,746) 12.6] 87.4 
OS Daa 14,970} 51.5) 45.7) 2.8] 3,7 50.5} 47.5) 2.0 _ 2 2 Se ee RE Dee? eee i races * 100.0 
_ aa 1,968} 53.4) 27.3) 19.4 oe eS 5100.0 hg ee oe 5 ES.. RE S DT OR ce 5 100.0 
New Hampshire...._._. 4,895} 48.8) 27.6; 23.6) 2,300) 37.3) 62.7]...... BS Se RAE BERS. ES Ee 4 4100.0 
, PS SA 915,289) 51.5) 32.5) 16.1 6,489} 46.3) 23.9) 29.7 590} 49.1 3.6) 47.3 9136; 48.2) 25.9) 25.9] 7,642)'° 37.6) 0624 
New Mexico_...._...._. 5,286] 61.8) 38.2)...... 4,116} 67.4) 32.6)...... 245] 464.2) 35.8/...... 7 59.1) 40.9)...... 3 452) 290.0) 410.0 
|. SO 96,022} 44.3) 35. | 20.7) 84,250) 42.0) 38.1) 19.9) 3,967) 40.7) 38.9) 20.4) 23,838) 41.8) 37.6] 20.6] 61,431) 78.5) 215 
North Carolina........_ 17,089} 70.7 16. 3} 13.0 9,613} 71.0) 16.5) 12.5 2,025; 63.0) 17.8) 19.2 903} 65.1) 22.0) 12.9 1,907 -5| 90.6 
North Dakota_........__ 6,045} 49.5) 41.7) 88 2,196; 49.0) 28.0 0 90} 46.9) 50.3 2.9 326} 47.1 7.8} 15.1 596; 4.0! 96.0 
| SS RE IRE 71,122) 54.5) 45. ee 13,842) 60. 8)!9 25.9) '!9 13.3 2,404) 56. ge 39. 5) 94.5 1,672) 59.1)" 39. 0} 12.0) 17,7889 91.8) wag 
SE eee 57,592; 56.6) 43.4)...... 19,085; 62.8) 37. 2)...... 1,661); 54.5) 45. 5)...... == eee 41,293) 478.3] 421.7 
Oregon....._. 16,034) 49.2) 36.5) 14.3 » 048) 44.6) 40.2) 15.2 333) 43. 7| 40.3) 16.0 1,263} 41.0) 42.9) 16.1 5,663) 76.3 2.7 
Pennsylvania... 42,969} 56.4) 43.6)... 47,419} 50.7) 49.3}...__- 8,066) 39.5) 60.5)......| 6,667) 37.5) 62.5)...... 18,957} 100.0!...... si 
Puerto Rico_.........._. 2,153} 50.0) 8&0.0)...... 1,675} 49.7) 60.3)...... 67) 50.0} 50. 0)...... 180) 50.0} 50.0)...... 560) 100.0)... 
Rhode Island. _.-._-__- 5,691) 52.5] 47.5)... 3,806] 49.5) 50. 5).....- 130} 47.8) 52. 2)...... 68; 40.3) 89.7|...... 3,947| 70.6) 24 
South Carolina........_. 13,561} 68.7) 31. 1 1 3,267} 71.1) 28.7 63 76); 66.5) 33.3} 2 1,079) 63.9} 35.8} _ 774| 76. 7 23.3 
South Dakota_........_. 6,308) 61.5) 38.3) aan 2,282} 62.6) 37.2 >: 110) 62.0) 37. 3| . 3} 29! 57.0; 40.6 2.4 12 345|...._.1'2 100.0 
OS EE Es. ,898| 66.0) 27.6) 6.4] 13,855) 70.9) 23.9] 65.3 62 ‘| te, | Sap i Soper: Wig 4348|_.....| 4100.0 
| ee 90,298! 64.7) 35.3) (*) 10,986) 72.6) 27.3) (7) 2,749] 62.6) 37.4) (7) j........ ee ee ee 5 1, 428) mania 5100.0 
, PR Reape ath 6,135] 54.4) 45.6) (7) 4,057] 46.8} 53.2) (7) 149] 52.0) 48.0} (7) 1,047; 51.5] 48.5) () 809/ 100.0} (7) 
,, Ce 3,242) 62.8} 37.2)...... 699) 68.3) 18.6) 13.1 92} 61.7) 38.3)...... 66} 64.3) 35. 7)...... 6 440| $2.5) 97.5 
Virgin Islands 1_._------ 97| 50.0| 50.0\...-.- 43} 80.0} 50.0)...._- $| 50.0} 50.0)...... 4| 50.0} 50.0\.....- 31| 100. 0|....... 
EP 5,824) 69.8} 16.0) 14.2) 5,630) 68.9) 16.5) 14.6 619} 64.7| 20. | 15.1 961) 59.5} 21.8] 18.7) 1,175) 57.1) 429 
Washington__........__. 54,532) 44.0) 55 9| -l| 14,437) 42.2) 57.7 783) 38.2) 61. 8) ° 3,679} 42.2) 657.6 om 9,300)!9 69.9) % 30.1 
West Virginia_.......__. 8,621] 68.0] 32.0/_..._. 12,423} 68.6) 31.4}....- 421] 65.2) 34.8)...._- 285} 63.2] 36.8)_..... 2, 610) 60.6} 39.4 
Wisconsin..............- 32,970} 50.0) 31.5, 18.5) 12,169] 40.8) 33.4] 25.8 984) 48.7] 33.4) 17.9 716, 41.2} 45.6| 13.1] 94,930] 4.7| 295.3 
Wena oo cek 3,081} 50.3) 29. ‘| 20. 2 771; 149.0) 31.6) 19.4 69] 50. 5 48. N 1,4 Kai 52.5; 29.5) 18.1 458; 20.2) 70.8 
1 Data not comparable with annual data for assistance based on monthly 7 Less than 0.05 percent. 
series (table 36) because data in this table include more cancellations of pay- * Approved by the Social Security Administration to receive Federal particl- 
ments and because monthly series do not include administrative costs. pation beginning Oct. 1, 1951. 
2 Assistance payments represent data for November and December; first pay- * Administrative costs for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in- 
ment made in November 1951. cluded in old-age assistance administrative expenditures. 
? Administrative expense represents expenditures of local welfare depart- 1 Distribution between State and local funds partly estimated. 
ments. Excludes expenditures of county commissioners or other local officials. 1! State funds include $224,391 for January-June 1951 for which distribution 
4 Excludes administrative expenditures; data not available. between State and local funds is not available. 
5 Estimated. Excludes administrative expenditures; data not available. 3 Data on administrative expenditures incomplete. 
* Administration represents expenditures of the State Department of Health 83 Estimated. 
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Table 41.—Expenditures for assistance and administration: Amount and per- | Table 42.—Expenditures for assistance 


















































































































centage distribution by program for each source of funds and by source of payments: Amount and 
funds for each State, 1951 ' distribution by source of . 
36-5 1 
[Data include vendor payments for medical care] 19. I 
iene Amount (in thousands) Percentage distribution Year Total Federal State Local 
an 
eo Federal f nds) Federal State Local Federal | 8 Local 
percent o un e ta e tate Amount (in thousands 
Total | ‘funds | funds | funds | T°! | ‘funds | funds | funds yz : 
1936..... 086 | 2 101 471 514 
EE Eee eee $2, 563, 750'$1, 204, 619) $1, 058, 784|$300, 346} 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 1937..... ~~ 937 | 2 889 Oe 438 tH 
1938.....| 987,025 | 2219,478 496,129 | 271,418 
Old-age assistance............. 1, 549,916) 825,245) 627,214) 97, 458 60. 5 68. 5 59. 2 32.4 1939.....} 1,050, 790 243, 169 532,058 | 275, 
Aid to dependent children.....| 607,876) 318, 976 23.7 26.5) = 21.1 21.7 | 1940__...| 1,020,115 | 293,848) . 479,328 2346, 980 
Aid to the blind..............- 60,147| 28, 478 2.3 2.4 2.5 1.6] 1 .-| 989,397 | 336,067] 440,650 | 212, 680 
Aid to the permanently and 1942_.... 846 365, 360 415, 300 | 176, 186 
totally disabled_............. 66, 522 31, 921 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.3 1 4 wae 825 378, 928 412, 156 | 135, 241 
Gesoral escietance.. potcancaadda 7 eee ae Sees 14. 5) 42.0 1944.....| 940,399 389, 287 430, 481 | 120, 631 
1945.....| 987,934 401, 954 462,824 | 123, 156 
ER ees 2, 563, 750) 1, 204, 61 100.0 47.0 41.3 11.7 | 1946_._..| 1, 179,318 478, 305 568,161 | 132,852 
1947.....} 1, 800 744 57, 619 
32,860] 23, 653 100. 0 72.0) 21.9) G1] 1 ed 1 790, 708 758 008 oe Gai 182 971 
18, 211 13, 095 100.0 71.9} 26.9 1.2 | 1949...) 2,174,974 | 986,138 | 982,019 | 206,817 
4,162] 28, 867 00.0 kaa aa | eaten] See ae | eee | eee oe 
> \ . : ’ 1951 3... 1 1 7, 
46,024) 30, 980 100. 0 67.3} 26.8 5.8 — a ie red 
39,379} 26, 405 100. 0) 67.1} 26.1 6.8 
19, 258 12,717 100. 0 66.0 32.9 1.1 Percentage distribution 
31, 537| 20, 779 100.0 65. 15.6) 18.5 
105, 461 68, 145 100. 64.6, 34.0 1.4 
51, 32, 455 100. 0) 63. 4 34.8 1.8 1036... 100.0 213.4. 51.4 35. 2 
pee 100.0 221.5 49.4 29.1 
| ey 14, 210 8, 915 100.0 62.7 20. 2 17.1 | 1938... 100.0 222.2 50.3 27.5 
MERAEIO®. . coccccoceccucces 10, 882 6, 661 100. 0 61.2) 38.4 -4 } 1939.___- 100.0 23.2 50.6 26. 2 
ARE: PT 24, 360 14, 838) 100. 0 60. 9 34.9) 4.2 1940__... 100.0 23.8 47.0 24.2 
Bee Dakota. .....0.--<cccse- 9, 073 5, 392 100. 0) 59.4 36. 6 4.0 1941__... 100.0 34.0 4.5 21.5 
SES St 96, 239 57, 146 100. 0 59. 4 @ ©: cients 1 we 100.0 38.2 43.4 18.4 
ES 97, 259 56, 746 100. 0 58.3 41.4 2 1943... 100.0 40.9 44.5 14.6 
Ena 4, 539) 2, 613 100. 0 57.6 31.0 11.5 1944..... 100.0 41.4 45.8 12.8 
SRS HR 79, 847 45, 479 34, 100. 57. 42.7 4 1945... 100.0 40.7 46.8 12.5 
SSR £49 TERR) 14, 095) 7, 783 6, 100. 55. WU. Gonccodes 1946... 100.0 40.6 48.2 11.3 
A AE 39, 721 20, 406) 9, 100. 0 51.4 23.0 25.7 1947..... 100.0 43.9 45.5 10.6 
1948_.... 100.0 43.9 45.6 10.6 
Die a hulladihtenadesilaie 15, 552 7,71 5, 100. 0 49. 38.0 12.3 1949_.... 100.0 45.3 45.2 9.5 
th hidedindbuttbidwadbaete 15, 682 7,7 4, 100. 0; 49.5 31.8 18.7 1950 3... 100.0 44.1 45.5 10.4 
| RS SC 1, 927 956)........) 100. 49.2 50. 8}........ | 10961 8... 100.0 47.6 41.6 10.8 
TT 20, 120 9, 860 8, 933 1, 327 100. 0) 49.0 44.4 6.6 
District of Columbia.......... 5, 840) 2,814 Sink ccesed 100. 0 48. 2 C8. Gd dns 
Sl ttistihtinnidinndebbmoenne 12, 196) 5, 853) 6, 342) 100. 0 48. 52.0) @) 1 Data not comparable with annual data for as- 
RR eS 41, 681 19, 923 16,547) 5, 211 100.0 47.8 39.7 12.5 sistance based on monthly series (table 36), mainly 
ainda thas: 35, 232 16, 700 10,470} 8,062 100. 0 47.4 29.7 22.9 because data in this table include more cancellations 
a | 10, 645 5,019 4, 753 873} 100.0 47.1} 44.6 8.2 | of payments. 
SN inccainnigiihiniidasgtimind 2, 955 707 363} 100.0 47.1 34. 9 17.9 2 Includes balances of Federal Emergency Relief 
i Administration funds spent for assistance as 
ache ai atiiialsaninehiats 106, 827 49, 538, 53,862; 3,427 100. 0 46. 4 50.4 3.2 follows: 1936, $12,500,000; 1937, 000; 1938, $5,000. 
North Dakota........-....... 9, 254 4,265) 3,331) 1,650) 100.0 46.1} 36.0] 17.9 2 Data include vendor payments for medical care. 
RT 2, 124 1,369} 1,193} 100.0 45.3 29. 2 25.5 | For January-June 1950, payments are in- 
CRA Rett: 13, 170 5, 928) 4,089} 3,153) 100.0 45. 0; 31.0 23.9 cluded in State funds; between State 
 ikiunudndibnnaumet 4, 635 2, 033 2, 602} ........ 100. 0 43. | re and local funds not available. 
Pennsylvania................. 124,077} 53,973} 70, 104).....__. 100.0 43.5) 56.5)........ 
Ee sa 51,7 22,220} 15,326) 14,221] 100.0 42.9} 20.6) 27.5 
eater 107,796} 45,743} 45,715; 16,338} 100.0 42.4, 42.4 15.2 
i cncdicmicuanctiona 55,215} 23,312) 15,112) 16,7 100. 0 42.2) 27.4) 30.4 
SS “Eee 184 76 Dletiineta 100. 0 41.5 SE 
New Hampshire__............. 8, 249 3, 355) 2,912} 1,982} 100.0 40.7} 35.3} 240 
Cora 133,963} 53,978] 70,398] 9,587) 100.0 40.3} 52.6 7.2 
iii Rina 806} 136,578] 142,692) 65,535) 100.0 39.6) 41.4 19.0 
RENAN 82, 732 1,937] 47,928) 2,866) 100.0 38. 6 7.9 3.5 
| CSET 28,340} 10,797) 12,882) 4,662) 100.0 38.1; 45.5 16.4 
RSG, 7, 757 : 7 nen 100. 0) aa Y Beate 
ESR eae 2,812 1, 050) 553} 1,209} 100.0 37.3 19.7 43.0 
RR TE 30,146) 11, 230 9,446; 9,470} 100.0 37.3} 31.3) 31.4 
iad ttatiedianios J 58,989} 21,642} 32,452} 4,894) 100.0 36.7) 55. 8.3 
Massachusetts_ 119, 826 43, 847 44,314) 31,665) 100.0 36. 37.0 26. 4 
Rhode Island_ 13, 633 4, 958 7,512} 1,162) 100.0 36.4) 55.1 8.5 
New York... 269,507, 89,458) 124,412) 55,637) 100.0 33.2) 46.2) 20.6 . 
Connecticut SS OE 30, 000 9, 94 17,747| 2,308} 100.0 33.1 59. 2 7.7 
! For explanatory footnotes see table 40. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 43.—Maternal and child health services: Services 
administered or supervised by State health agencies, by 


type of service, 1949, 1950, and 1951°' 


























Number reported 
Type of service 
1949 1950 1951 2 
Medical services 
Maternity service 
Cases admitted to antepartum medi- 

<i (a 168, 234 175, 270 188, 190 

Visits by ap cases to medi- 
ae De SEES 510, 681 524, 864 554, 466 
Cases given postpar medical exa- 

BP me be Sieponnnens eseseccosecoee 55, 915 59, 485 52, 543 
Tent ayeien “admitted to medical serv- 

OE ee a area ee 294, 998 302, 892 394, 562 
Visits to — conferences.........- 864, 735 826, 626 1, 088, 837 
Individuals ada admitted to medical serv- ] 

a. 398, 582 420, 334 565, 239 
Visits to medical conferences_.-..----. 839, 245 831, 752 1, 031, 077 
| hygiene, examinations by physi- 
péudnibibimestinnembnaieeroos 2, 290,392 | 2, 222, 554 2, 304, 014 
Public health nursing services 
Metwaite service 
ases admitted to antepartum nurs- 

— ARE ES a 242,115 258, 367 267, 166 
Field and office visits to and by ante- 

nciithiatencinn sdwiniie 639, 522 649, 247 670, 175 
Casesgiven nursing service at delivery - 6, 154 4, 881 3, 903 
Cases admitted to postpartum nurs- 

EE ktcinhnidnienntsui sth 242, 932 246, 223 276, 805 
Ni ~yn he visits to postpartum cases... 506, 159 509, 468 573, 652 

Infant 
Individuals admitted to nursing serv- 
GS, lS eee ee 552, 489 536, 815 673, 738 
Fis =— ~ gene visits.._..c....| 1,538,869 | 1,546,454 1, 705, 591 
Preschool h 
Individuals ndmitted to nursing serv- 
ES, ie: See ee 577, 120 560, 150 697, 607 
Field and office nursing visits.........| 1,369,016 | 1,406, 966 1, 522, 661 
— | hygiene, field and office nursing 
cab bubcliginteninkeds 2, 672, 085 2, $93, 616 2, 158, 399 
Immunization (persons immunized) 
i inacnecantnaticcouse 1, 562, 036 1, 617, 032 1, 821, 053 
po Se ee 1, 556, 440 1, 554, 297 1, 819, 422 

nder age 1... eecem 256, 993 278, 544 343, 926 
Aged 1-4.... _ 353, 536 380, 03s 447, 698 
Aged 5 and over.....................- 792, 067 791, 515 786, 652 
OE, ee 153, 844 104, 200 241, 146 

Dental inspections 
Inspections by dentists or dental hy- 

gienists: 

Preschool children_..................- 75, 978 72, 468 80, 160 

PR tindhdiecetisnaneoeie 2,315,137 | 2, 558, 640 2, 466, 253 
Midwife supervision 

Visits ‘or midwife supervision......... 28, 456 31, 935 31, 904 














1 Services under title V, part 1, oi the Social Security Act in the 48 States, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


2 Preliminary. 
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Table 44.—Services for cr ippled children: Services 


vided or purchased by offi 


cial State agencies, 19 11 


























ercen’ 
Number reported we 
Type of service 1951 
from 
1951 § 1950 1950 
Total number of children who received 
physician’s services................... 225, 000 214, 000 1.2.5 .ncaes oa 
Clinic service 
Number of children. 183, 000 172, 000 6.6 
Number of visits. ......-. 382, 000 364, 000 5.0 
Average number of visits per child 2 2.1 8.2 Lisosdgl dda 
Hospital in-patient care 
Number of children... .. 43, 000 43, 000 (4) 
Num ber of days’ care. 1,329,000 | 1,425, 000 —6.7 
Average number of days per child ?____. $0.6 58.8 | ..-00.dkee 
Convalescent-home care 
Number of children... ............-.... 5, 800 5, 500 6.6 
Numter of days’ care._.........----.... 556, 000 529, 000 5.0 
Average number of days per child ?____. 5.4 96.0 |. ..<cscuen 
Other services by physicians 
Number of children. ......-............ 33, 000 25, 000 30.2 
Number of visits (office and home) -.... 111, 000 91,000 21.6 
Average number of visits per child ?___. 3.4 $.7 | cocesasu 
Crinpled children on State registers at 
OF RR SS aaa 683, 000 644, 000 6.0 











1 Services under title V, part 2, of the Social Security Act in 47 States(Ar' 
zona is excluded), Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands. 
2 Based on unrounded figures. 
3 Preliminary estimates. 
* Increase of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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fable 45.—Child welfare services: Number and percentage distribution of children receiving services from public wel- 
fare agencies, by State and by living arrangements, December 31, 1951 ' 
r0~ In homes of parents In foster-family In institutions and 
1 or relatives homes elsewhere * 
State and reporting coverage? Total 
= Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
2 
Motel, 6B States... .ccccceccccccccccccscesccecccssccccsess 4 258, 176 101, 758 (5) 112, 484 (5) 43, 639 ® 
States with substantially complete reports, total........-.. 4 240, 968 98, 171 41 100, 822 42 41, 680 17 
plabaMB... ....-.----- 2-2 n nnn en nen nn nnn en ec en ecerenecereseces 8, 034 6, 022 75 1, 195 15 817 10 
Tits dccidashdnnarennesstuannnensntimbeangnbandanninne 767 276 36 173 23 318 
= SA nccxcndbicblicnstepatubiegbindcbenapliimdbhnnmiaalll 1, 908 1, 002 52 797 42 109 6 
— SI cincncuiincaditeedocerssiibivahinnboonendidibealiitansciledl 1,478 823 56 546 37 109 7 
Oe aes 42,126 1, 200 57 686 32 232 ll 
cies Sisinttitindisonabubideviaedisenanithinditnesscttih 4 6, 068 1, 120 19 3, 734 62 1, 138 19 
Dat i ns scispatinnabeiaisbondaiellibaeieasa asia 835 233 28 520 62 82 
6.6 SNES COMIN indie na condi cdibovnosasditbibinnasondad 42, 559 815 33 937 37 750 
Eo . cccbiiinsdueddinncediibbedihusccssntbtngliininsndil 1, 956 816 42 941 48 199 10 
ate OS ie tit i ih ie ite 42,813 1, 504 54 1,011 36 205 10 
PE A, coimiiiiniilindiicessinbibnetcbaakiittng aver amet 382 309 81 44 ll 29 x 
PED. co coccocccesecesesccesoscucecccccosaconctasnessassedace 5, 888 1, 933 33 3, 437 58 518 w 
L dele woccedetaddaahadeqssdsbabtbestoucsdilindbéodicondal 13, 251 6, 040 46 4, 913 37 298 17 
pececcoccwcccccescwasecescceccocescesecesneeceesoncosesce 2, 514 1, 825 73 380 15 12 
I a. cise sal ibwndinnatnbasshnsindilibnpiliindonedel ‘2, 487 966 39 777 32 724 29 
“se ERGs nccceckoesiachesovecsenesbsessscosdauspeebdecinace 4, 637 2, 725 59 1, 099 24 813 17 
Sy cnccenivircucccstbedactenvessesdnopuhabandscasnnmnt 2, 947 868 29 1,828 62 271 9 
PN ccconcuncesceudescsoccesesoncncesesoususbastesacceses 43,244 972 30 2,022 63 231 7 
ei 4, 150 730 18 2, 837 68 583 14 
6.6 IID tnininichdnddittieeeeticnceltingiidnandihiiahiindsatieiad 48, 302 1, 035 12 6, 698 81 545 > 
5.0 Ri. onl dihcadiniinddtinatebtdepacie>oentiindiaednetaael 2, 632 991 38 1, 527 58 114 4 
= COS a. £8, 808 5, 305 62 2, 673 30 694 8 
ES Rees es 3, 028 2, 558 85 308 10 162 5 
M Tic ccenaebecesasncucosscctessesescednondebebensesnenia’ 4, 120 2, 084 50 1, 722 42 314 8 
TIED. wc cccnncccconcescncocsvescceosessocesesacesecosesss 1, 229 623 51 445 38 141 li 
0.2 I. -esengiienheiinipgnisotibd-<duinieinhdintedatellinaanamalaiie 2,016 972 43 518 26 526 26 
1.6 IID: isrcisin-aindineuhibenbtitcaissomisiosthGculgunasiaieieetaaiiiaans 2, 324 977 42 953 41 304 17 
ms DTLT..... snsquacesedessscusstdcedsehuacsegoneebanbennenes 7, 505 1, 482 2n 4, 868 64 1,245 16 
bir: PRIOR, acoscustessuctecencbsouseossésescnunbeseueunoness 1, 463 718 49 547 37 198 14 
6. TT ccnaghtighhebbeoddansbeqpscisndeqnnateesebeesanadiia 41, 862 6, 065 14 21, 696 52 14,101 34 
0 ENE SET NT TT 11, 571 6, 708 58 2, 794 4 2 18 
_ ES RE ele Se 3, 078 2, 831 92 112 4 135 4 
P imcosces -caneaiiaininbiaiineil wanecencusodascsndunbaneaueseled 4 14, 389 4,170 25 7, 964 49 4,213 26 
a a a 1, 215 233 19 6 51 360 30 
snd SI ats. t tateaninatrinaianenetmeneGneyaeaemnaarenanie’ 1, 997 686 34 1, 188 60 123 6 
DL... dniiengmassdancecedqepeimicpenanoibukinannaleh 10, 533 8, 208 78 497 5 1, 828 17 
ITE OCONEE Pe ee On eT ee 2,0 5 701 35 1,061 52 263 13 
Ee eee 3, 736 2,617 70 469 13 650 17 
SS Se a ee 671 331 51 240 37 80 12 
ND. tciiiscen iineinaeenigiliatinanian doeerts diipeneenencaginaniparteslphititiiaiiibinteaninasiatoned 2,314 1, 221 53 79 38 214 9 
ESE ee ee ee Se RE PS ee 2, 832 2, O14 71 559 20 258 9 
NN tind deniebagnadighitinadentataeadecsbuniniigdeieaned 1, 004 411 41 546 54 47 5 
EATERS ate SERED Bo 8 SEEIREES 1, 678 709 42 718 43 251 15 
PD: dnthnncdniidiaddadlncecaddtechbaniabhtbiustiidaaes 318 217 68 53 17 48 15 
Se pdedbeonsntbebatinectdeonittindintinnde 8, 104 2, 680 33 4, 598 57 826 10 
ES ER SERS: etn ee 6, 152 2, 337 38 2, 962 4s 853 14 
ee eee ee ee 7, 749 5, 335 69 1, 904 2 519 7 
| CTA SESE ET TE ESS. GORE ALIS TS AIO CLEA 7, 790 3, 406 44 3, 701 47 683 9 
TE... .anecéaduseestcttocceintaeetbesabaqatusodeemaancn 389 276 71 103 26 10 3 
Sainks yepNNth, CRU... cneciibeitce<sdscumebin Seanad 17, 208 | 3, 587 *) 11, 662 (®) 1, 959 ® 
ee TE ee ee eR ES 11, 692 1, 420 (5) 9, 062 (5) 1,210 é 
aaa ae ae nibvisgieieiteniiaiitilian didi 2, 175 687 (§) 1, 122 (5) 366 @ 
EE Sela Nee ete EES A RI A IIIT OT A, NS 112 | 36 (*) 68 (5) 8 G 
ST CD. nnn ccitthinininnipemacetiiinandpapdaldmngs incline 3, 229 | 1, 444 (®) 1,410 (®) 375 (5) 
| 
1 Services under title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act in the 48 States, elsewhere. Children reported in institutions represent only those served by 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands workers attached to State or local public welfare agencies and not all children 
§States with substantially complete reports are those reporting on 90 percent receiving institutional care. 
o more of the children served. States with incomplete reports are those re- ‘ Includes some children whose whereabouts is unknown (less than 1 percent 
porting on less than 90 percent of the children served. for the total). 
‘Includes 34,580 children reported as living in institutions and 9,059 as living 5’ Not computed because of incomplete report. 
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Federal Credit Unions 


Table 46:—Number and status of 


Table 47.—Number of Federal credit unions, number of members, and amount 
Fedicont credit union charters, 1935- 
5. 


of assets, shares, and loans outstanding December 31, 1935-51 















































Number of . 
, reporti vYumber of . 
' Number of charters Year a 4 te taoms = J +. Assets Shares Loans 
unions ! 
a at — ————___. 

rm OG PS bet. See TS RS 762 118,665 | $2,368,521 | $2,224,608} $1, 30, 4s9 

Granted) ccled |change IRE pcrsnceccndelitiiinaacascosedus 1, 725 307, 651 9, 142,934 | 8, 496, 526 7, 330, 248 

Inac- Oper- EROS 5 1 ES Be 2, 296 482, 441 19, 249, 738 17, 636, 414 15, 683, 676 

UNE eR TE | BB ipe<ewccicnndenttedacnnascoses 2, 753 631,436 | 29,621,501 | 26, 869, 367 23, 824, 703 

3 172 849, 806 47, 796, 278 43, 314, 433 37, 663, 782 

1935... 1906 |_.._-- 1 906 906 | 134 772 , 739 1, 126, 222 72, 500, 539 65, 780, 063 55, 801, 026 

1936..-| 956] 4| 952] 1,858] 107 | 1,751 4,144} 1,396,696 | 105,656,839 | 96,816,948 | 69, 249) 487 

937... 638 69 569 | 2,427| 114] 2,313 4,070 1,347,519 | 119,232,893 | 109, 498, 801 42, 886, 750 

“-- 2, ’ 

= ee) ae) Oia 3, 859 1, 302, 363 | 126, 48, 085 116, 988, 974 35, 228, 153 

1930... 3,295 313 3, 795 1,303,801 | 144,266,156} 133, 586, 147 34, 403, 467 

oo — S = 3. 885 a > = 3, 757 1, 216,625 | 153,103,120 | 140, 613, 962 35, eH 

1041... 583 89 494 | 4,379| 151 | 4,228 3, 761 1, 302,132 | 173, 166,459 | 159, 718, 040 56, 800, 037 

non af aa Senet) Si See 3, 845 1, 445,915 | 210,375,571 | 192, 410, 043 91, 372, 179 

1943___ 108 | 321 | —213 | 4,264 | 326 | 3,938 4, 058 1, 628,339 | 258,411,736 | 235, 008, 368 137, 642, 327 

044... 69 | 285 | —216 | 4,048/ 233 | 3,815 4, 495 1,819, 606 | 316,362,504 | 285, 000, 934 186, 218, 022 

1945... 96] 185} —89/3,959| 202] 3,757 4, 984 2, 126,823 | 405, 834,976 | 361,924,778 263, 735, 838 

1946... 157 | 151 6 | 3,965| 204] 3,761 5, 398 2, 463,898 | 504,714,580 | 457, 402, 124 299, 755, 775 

- he 4 a ‘ = = a 1In the period 1945-51, the number of operating ay the number of credit unions that reported was 

1949... 523| 101| 422] 4.646| 151 | 4.495 | 9d reporting credit unions was the same. Inother less than the number in operation. 

1950... 565} 83) 482) 5,128) 144 | 4,984 
1951... 533 75 458 | 5,586 | 188 | 5,398 


























1 Includes 78 charters granted in"1934. 
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Table 48.—Assets and liabilities of Federal credit unions, December 31, 1951, 
and December 31, 1950 



























Percen 
Amount distribution 
Assets and liabilities 

Dee. 31, Dee. 31, —- Dec. | Dee. 

1951 1950 during 31, 31, 

year 1951 1950 
2 Se ae $504, 714, 580 | $405, 834,976 | $98,879,604 | 100.0 100.0 
DD MN icin bnccnccosdincncacesocens 299, 755,775 | 263, 735, 838 36, 019, 937 59.4 65.0 
ERE PL 2 a ar ce ee 63, 574, 011 42, 164, 300 21, 409, 711 12.6 10.4 
Be  emteninous 77, 678, 164 65, 126, 463 12, 551, 701 15.4 16.0 
Federal savings and loan shares. .............- 53, 776, 524 25, 997, 752 27, 778, 772 10.6 6.4 
Loans to other credit unions_.................. 6, 470, 564 6, 535, 377 — 64, 813 1.3 1.6 
ttt entincnconnsdsegupeecusunee 8, 459, 542 2, 275, 246 1, 184, 206 eS .6 
cate es SS 504, 714, 580 | 405, 834, 976 98, 879,604 | 100.0 100.0 
EE al Se 5 8, 686, 559 13, 271,792 | —4, 585, 233 1.7 3.3 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. 1, 244, 784 1, 000, 365 244, 419 3 3 
SESE SSE SES ee -| 457, 402, 124 361, 924, 778 95, 447, 346 90.6 89.2 
Reserve for bad loans__................- ial 15, 542, 645 12, 356, 142 3, 186, 503 3.1 3.0 
Special reserve for delinquent loans...........-. 736, 062 563, 212 172, 850 an | 
tr cian ean mcinomeggponiia 21, 102, 406 16, 718, 687 4, 383, 719 4.2 41 
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United Nations Day 


N October 24, 1952, the world 
() catebrates the seventh anni- 
versary of the coming into 
force of the United Nations Charter. 
United Nations Day this year finds 
the Social Security Administration 
continuing to play its part in achiev- 
ing the goals of the United Nations— 
helping to protect human rights and 
to solve the common social and eco- 
nomic problems of an interdependent 
world. During this year as in other 
years, the aims of the United Nations 
have been furthered by the partici- 
pation of officials and staff of the 
Social Security Administration in the 
work of the various international 
commissions and organizations. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, continued to 
serve as the United States member 
of the United Nations Social Com- 
mission. Mr. Altmeyer, with the 
alternate member, Jane Hoey, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, attended the eighth session of 
the Commission, where ccnsideration 
was given to the Preliminary Report 
on the World Social Situation—the 
first report of its kind ever made. 
The Commission’s eighth session also 
approved proposed principles for in- 
service training programs in social 
welfare agencies, to the development 
of which the Social Security Admin- 
istration contributed materials on 
United States practice, as well as 
analytical comments on the pro- 
posals. 
A member of the Administration 
staff represented the United States 
Government at the thirty-fifth ses- 


Social Security in Review 








sion of the International Labor Con- 
ference, where an international con- 
vention on minimum standards of 
social security was adopted. Another 
staff member served as social security 
adviser to the United States Delega- 
tion to the Fifth International Labor 
Conference of American States meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil. 

The technical staff of the Adminis- 
tration participated in a number of 
important international studies; staff 
also provided technical services to an 
increased number of United Nations 
Fellows under the United Nations 
program of advisory social welfare 
services. 


Conference of State 
Commissions on Aging 


A joint conference of State Com- 
missions on Aging and of. Federal 
agencies concerned with the prob- 
lems of the aging was held at the 
Federal Security Building in Wash- 
ington, September 8-10. The purpose 
of the Conference was to enable the 
representatives of the State com- 
missions to exchange «¢xperiences, 
ideas, and procedures and to learn 
what resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are available to the States 
and communities in developing their 
programs. 

Subjects on the agenda, deter- 
mined in advance through question- 
naires sent to the delegates, included 
discussions by work groups on com- 
mission methods, and in program 
areas of health, medical care, and 
rehabilitation; employment; educa- 
tion and guidance; community par- 
ticipation; living arrangements; and 
income maintenance. In addition to 


the Federal Security Agency, which 
had been requested by many State 
commissions to organize the confer- 
ence, Federal agencies participating 
were the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the Bureau of the Census, and the 
Veterans Administration. 


Program Operations 

Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 4.6 million per- 
sons were receiving monthly benefits 
at the end of July, half a million 
more than a year earlier. Persons 
aged 65 and over represented three- 
fourths of all beneficiaries and ac- 
counted for 76 percent o2 the year’s 
increase. Monthly benefits being paid 
at the end of July totaled $162.3 
million, an increase of $16.6 million 
from the monthly rate a year earlier. 
Aged beneficiaries were receiving 81 
percent of this amount. 

During July, about 225,000 applica- 
tions for benefits were filed in the 
field offices, two and a half times 
the number filed in June, and more 
than in any other month except 
September 1950. July was the first 
month in which it was possible to 
file and receive full benefits based 
on earnings after 1950. A larger than 
normal expansion in the beneficiary 
rolls is therefore indicated for the 
immediate future. 


ONE OF THE MAJOR changes in the 
public assistance programs in July 
was the abrupt reversal in the down- 
ward trend in general assistance. 
The sharp contraseasonal increase of 
3.2 percent in the number of these 








cases was large enough to more than 
offset the decline in old-age assist- 


ance, aid to dependent children, and | 


aid to the blind and bring about a 
net increase in the total number of 
persons receiving public assistance. 

Loss of wages due directly or in- 
directly to the steel strike, which 
had been in effect more than 2 
months when it was ended on July 
24, was responsible for the sudden 
rise in the general assistance case- 
load in July. Increases resulting 
from the strike-created unemploy- 
ment were concentrated in relatively 
few States and did not occur in all 
localities in these States; most States 
reported normal seasonal declines. 
In Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania the number of cases 
rose 20-30 percent, and smalier in- 
creases in 13 other States doubtless 
reflect in part the effect of the strike. 

Michigan was receiving a large 
number of applications for general 
assistance late in the month, when 
the strike settlement was announced, 
and some cases were acded to the 
rolls. Because of a change in report- 
ing, however, the general assistance 
caseload dropped 22 percent. Begin- 
ning in July, in that State, cases of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled receiving supple- 
mentation from general assistance 
funds were no longer included in 
the general assistance caseload, and 
supplemental payments to such cases 
were included with expenditures for 
the respective programs. If this 
change had not been made, the gen- 
eral assistance caseload in Michigan 
would have shown an increase of 
about 6 percent. 

For the most part the other pro- 
grams continued recent trends. In 
old-age assistance the number of 
persons receiving aid dropped again, 
with decreases in 39 States. The net 
decrease of 11,000 cases was larger 
in July than in June because of the 
substantial reduction (9 percent) in 
the recipient count in Kentucky, 
where approximately 5,000 home 
owners requested that their old-age 
assistance be terminated in July to 
avoid having a lien placed on their 
property. The same lien law applied 
to aid to the blind and resulted in 
the closing of 150 cases. For the 
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Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Sept. 8, 1952] 









































Calendar year 
July June Jul 
Ttem 1952 1952 | 1981 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
rk | ee ee 64, 176 64. 64, 382 62, 884 
Bupa yet... 5. 503 --- on -- 52-22 --ae- , 234 | 62,572) 62, 526 on 005 oe = 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?__|_..._____- df Ee ERY 35, 164 
Cnt a State unemployment insurance *..| 34,300 | 34,7 34, 800 34, 838 32,71 
I dliigti ccd dendceivtdbncknocsonnouet 1, 942 1,818 1, 856 1,879 3, 142 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) 
ig ee SSE Cee ee $264. 2 $266. 7 $254. 5 254. 1 
Employees’ i .come *.........-.........-.-__...| 177.7 179.6 170.9 = = 
Proprietors’ and rental income_..................| 52.5 52.8 50. 1 50.6 45.2 
Personal interest income and dividends... ____| 21.3 21.4 20.4 20.4 19.5 
i a RR TE 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 
insurance and related payments *___._____ 7.7 7.6 6.8 7.0 6.6 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses_- @ 1.0 1.2 1.2 2.2 
M income payments "_.............. 2.3 2.3 2.8 2.5 4.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 
yn eo eee ined Gieminedipe aihcimea® 4, 4, 594 EC OD ORRET ES 
Amount (in thousands)__....._................| $162,207 | $161,739 | $145,720 | $1, 884,531 | $1,018,149 
Average primary itebdbtddkisekocakbcnees | $41.99 $41.98 $42. be newopenilalill Bretonvanet 
Awards (in thousands) il 
tins cin nuke vesngeansepseeiin watt 32 62 103 1, 336 
EE ieetrtcnadiesncececgnwndcencduct $967 $1, 956 $3, 198 $42, 282 $25, 2 
Unemployment Insurance * 
| 
Initia claims (in thousands)__.........---.........| 1,492 959 1, 061 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands)..| _—_ 5, 308 4, 506 4, 331 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)._........___ ...| 4,006 3, 856 3, 200 41, 509 67, 860 
Weekly av beneficiaries (in thousands) -_--- -| 871 918 748 797 1, 305 
Benefits paid (in millions) #___..............-..... $84 $66 $1, 373 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment____. $22. 98 $22. 59 $20.76 $21.08 $20.76 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
GREETS Ea ee 2, 649 2, 660 2 ars, TSE eee 
Aid to dependent children: | 
Se a eee 578 590 dE ee 
CEE Ri cnt cetinhitckaascncce| tie 1, 527 Wy RRS Ree 
PIS a RE ne a 98 98 D Tonacccntebeaeinbdediiale 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled____. 147 145 BED bn ansinpinheiiniintetdipdiies 
Aversae pa Peon en enererecerenewnennesecen 303 204 324 |------------]-e-0------e- 
yments: | | 
Sete bes ins tanta osssieeel ir rd ye 
dependent ren (per family)_...........) 6.44 2.77 | 
Aid tothe Olind.__................--............| 60.68| 4900| 46.64 | 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ...___. | 48. 44 46.06 44.61 | 
SS Se ee Se 48. 35 45.90 44. 61 
} 








1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau ofthe Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent ic week and an- 
nual figures, average ae cree ye fee insurance 
data represent pay of week). 

? Estimated by Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for 1951 and for July 1952 not 
available. 

* Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
De ent of Labor. 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 

t of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

8 January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and mi itary pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa 
tion), m it pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contribut to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions der social insurance and related 
programs. 


country as a whole there was a net 
decrease of 55 in the number of 
recipients of aid to the blind. 

The usual decline in aid to de- 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and com tion; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

®* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and sea - 
men. 

Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 

-year represent payments certified. 

% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 

justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


pendent children at the close of the 

school year accelerated the down- 

ward trend in that program. Small 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Minimum Standards of Social Security: 
New International Convention 


The Thirty-fifth Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Geneva in June 1952 adopted a new international 
Convention concerning minimum standards of social security. 
Adoption of the instrument was the culminationof several years’ 
study and consideration. This article will review the action taken 
by the Conference and describe the contents of the Convention. 


development of international 

cooperation in the field of 
social security was taken at the 
International Labor Conference in 
June 1952 with the adoption of the 
Convention on Minimum Standards 
of Social Security. 

At the Thirty-fourth Session of 
the International Labor Conference 
in June 1951, minimum standards of 
social security were considered, and 
tentative conclusions as to what 
should be included in international 
standards were developed.? In ac- 
cordance with the customary double- 
discussion procedure, these conclu- 
sions were reviewed by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and the text 
of a proposed Convention was 
transmitted to the several Govern- 
ments for their amendments and 
comments.* The text embodied both 
editorial suggestions and revisions 
of a substantive or policy nature. A 
revised text based on the replies 
from the various Governments ‘* was 
then prepared, and it was this draft 
that the Conference considered. 


DECISIVE step forward in the 


International Instruments 
Under the Constitution of the 
International Labor Organization 


*Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

10fficially designated as Convention 
102, the Social Security (Minimum Stand- 
ards) Convention, 1952. 

*For the history and contents of this 
instrument, see Robert J. Myers, “New 
International Convention on Social Se- 
=— Social Security Bulletin, October 

1. 


8Report V (a) (1): Minimum Standards 
of Social Security, International Labor 
Conference, 35th Session, 1952 (ILO, 1951). 
*Report V (a) (2): Minimum Standards 
of Social Security, International Labor 
Conference, 35th Session, 1952 (ILO, 1952). 


Bulletin, October 1952 


two forms of international instru- 
ments are recognized—Conventions 
and Recommendations. In brief, a 
Convention is a draft multilateral 
treaty open to ratification by Mem- 
bers of the International Labor 
Organization. A Member that ratifies 
undertakes an international obliga- 
tion to live up to the specific stand- 
ards prescribed by the Convention 
and to report annually concerning 
the manner in which the Member 
is complying with the Convention. 

A Recommerdation is used when 
it is considered that the subject 
matter of the instrument is not, or 
not yet, suitable for treatment in a 
Convention. A Recommendation is, 
as its name implies, a statement of 
principles or practices considered 
desirable. Recommendations are not 
open to ratification, and Members 
may therefore adopt parts of a Rec- 
ommendation or adapt it to their 
particular conditions without accept- 
ing it in full. Accordingly, Recom- 
mendations often tend to prescribe 
higher standards and more specific 
procedures than Conventions. 

Members of the International 
Labor Organization have an obliga- 
tion, both as to Recommendations 
and as to Conventions that they 
have not ratified, to report, upon 
request, on the extent to which their 
law and practice correspond to the 
standards of the particular instru- 
ment selected for reporting. 


General Basis of Instrument 


The document under consideration 
at the 1952 session proposed a Con- 
vention covering nine branches of 
social security, with individual and 
specific detailed provisions for each 
branch. 


by Rosert J. Myers* 


The Convention can be ratified by 
a country having in existence at least 
three qualifying branches out of 
the nine branches specified—medical 
care, sickness benefit, unemployment 
benefit, old-age benefit, employment 
injury (workmen’s compensation) 
benefit, family allowances, maternity 
benefit, invalidity benefit, and sur- 
vivors benefit. 

The draft submitted to the Confer- 
ence proposed special provisions for 
countries with a Federal form of 
government in regard to branches 
under the jurisdiction of their con- 
stituent units. To ratify with respect 
to such branches, the Central Govern- 
ment would, in effect, have to certify 
that the required number of constitu- 
ent units were complying with the 
Convention at the time of ratification 
and would have to make periodic 
reports. 


General Position*of the United 
States Government 


The United States Government held 
that changes from the tentative con- 
clusions developed in 1951 seemed 
essential at three major points. There 
was, moreover, the question of form: 
should the instrument be a Recom- 
mendation or a Convention. The 
United States position was strongly 
in favor of a Recommendation as 
being more appropriate. 

One of these major points related 
to voluntary insurance. In the ten- 
tative cor.clusions, ratification would 
be permitted on the basis of a volun- 
tary insurance system that is both 
supervised and subsidized by the 
government.® In the text considered 
by the 1952 Conference, however, the 
requirement for Government subsidi- 
zation was eliminated after the Office 


5In the vote in the Committee on Social 
Security at the 1951 Conference as to 
whether, for purposes of ratification, vol- 
untary insurance must be subsidized by 
public authorities, the representative of 
the United States Government voted in 
opposition. 








had given consideration to the replies 
of the various governments. This 
change was in line with the United 
States Government viewpoint. 

The United States Government ex- 
pressed its viewpoint to the 1952 
Conference in the following fashion: 


The United States Government took 
the strong position at last year’s con- 
ference that the minimum standards 
of social security when contained in 
an international instrument are not 
an attempt to do away with volun- 
tary private insurance, and we again 
affirm these principles. In the United 
States, social security and private 
insurance have been complementary, 
not antagonistic or competitive. This 
is the opinion of virtually every 
group in the United States—that 
social security should be the basic 
floor of protection upon which volun- 
tary private insurance can and should 
build. 


We have made great progress in pro- 
viding financial security for our aged 
citizens, not through any exclusive 
single governmental solution to the 
problem, but in many different ways. 
Part of the problem is handled 
by the individual citizen himself, 
through savings, insurance, and home 
ownership. Still other approaches 
are through voluntary action by em- 
ployers, voluntary action by labour 
organizations and cooperative action 
by labour and management together. 
Finally, as an over-all foundation 
of social security, the Government 
has established certain programmes 
of social insurance and social assist- 
tance. Thus we are able to place 
primary reliance on the resourceful- 
ness and voluntary action in coopera- 
tion of our people. Man does things 
more effectively of his own volition 
when he understands why they must 
be done, instead of doing them from 
compulsion. Governmental action is 
necessary to provide a floor of pro- 
tection and to assist and promote the 
growth of voluntary assistance. A 
nation which chooses to rely on vol- 
untary as well as governmental action 
for its social protection can find suf- 
ficient latitude for that approach 
within the provisions of this Conven- 
tion.® 


The second major point questioned 


6 The work of the Social Security Com- 
mittee and the deliberations of the Con- 
ference are reported in the Provisional 
Records of the International Labor Con- 
ference, Nos. 21, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37, and 38. 


by the United States related to the 
number of branches required to ratify 
the Convention, if the instrument 
took that form. From a theoretical 
standpoint it seems illogical to require 
any specified number of branches. It 
seems reasonable, rather, that ratifi- 
cation be permitted on the basis of 
only one branch; a country would 
then have the incentive of ratifying 
as many more branches as it could 
for the sake of prestige and recorded 
achievement. 

The third major point concerned 
the special clause applicable to Mem- 
ber States with a Federal system of 
government. This clause would have 
relieved such countries, which rati- 
fied the Convention on the basis of 
the laws of the constituent units (in 
the United States, the several States), 
from continued compliance with the 
standards of the Convention. The 
only requirements were that there 
be compliance at the time of ratifi- 
cation and that annual reports be 
made. The United States Govern- 
ment took the position that the ILO 
Constitution itself contains provisions 
specifying the obligations of Federal 
States regarding Conventions and 
Recommendations and that the in- 
sertion in individual conventions of 
ad hoc special treatment clauses for 
Federal States is, therefore, unsound 
in principle. In addition, ratification 
by the Federal Government on the 
basis of State legislation is a principle 
that the United States Government 
would not support. 


Conference Organization 


Early in the Conference a Com- 
mittee on Social Security was set up. 
It consisted of 90 members—40 from 
Governments, 20 representing the 
employers, and 30 representing the 
workers.” 

Each of the employer members 
had six votes in the Committee, each 
of the worker members had four 
votes, and each of the Government 
members had three votes, so that 
there was an equal tripartite division 
of the votes between the three groups, 


™The United States representatives 
were Leonard Calhoun, attorney, for the 
employers; Stanley Ruttenberg, of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, for 
the workers; and the author for the 
Government. 


as is customary in Conference com- 
mittees. 

The Committee elected Jacques 
Doublet, French Government mem- 
ber, as Chairman. The Vice Chair- 
men were Leonard Calhoun, United 
States employer member, and Edward 
Stark, Austrian worker member; the 
Reporter was Finn Alexander, Nor- 
wegian Government member. 

The Committee held 15 meetings, 
and in addition there were numerous 
separate meetings of each of the three 
groups. The Committee prepared a 
report presenting a general résumé 
of the discussions it had held and a 
revised form of the international 
instrument. This report was adopted 
unanimously as reflecting the major- 
ity decisions of the Committee, al- 
though, as will be described later, 
there was not complete agreement 
with some of the conclusions adopted. 

At its twenty-first and twenty- 
second plenary sittings, on June 25, 
the Conference considered the Re- 
port of the Committee on Social 
Security and adopted the Convention 
by a preliminary vote of 109 to 228 
In the final record vote on the Con- 
vention in the twenty-seventh sitting, 
on June 28, the result was 123 for 
and 32 against, with the United States 
Government delegates and worker 
delegate voting in favor and the 
employer delegate voting against. 
The Convention was therefore adopt- 
ed by more than the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 


Form of Instrument 


Both in the Committee on Social 
Security and in the Plenary Session, 
the United States Government voted 
in favor of a Recommendation. In 
this respect the United States made 
the following statement: 


As to the form of the proposed in- 
strument, the United States Govern- 
ment has consistently taken the posi- 
tion that a Recommendation would 
achieve more than a Convention in 
this field. We are not convinced that 
the adoption of a blanket Convention 


8In the Plenary Session, each country 
has four votes, two being cast by the 
Government delegates and one each by 
the employer and worker delegates. 

9 All the adverse votes were cast by 
employer delegates. In all, 52 countries 
were represented in the final vote. 
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subject to piecemeal ratification will 
gchieve more practical benefit in 
improving standards of social security 
than would a Recommendation which 
could serve as an aim to be achieved 
through progressive action in the 
future. 


In the Plenary Session a proposal 
to change the form from a Convention 
to a Recommendation was defeated 
(43 to 111), with the United States 
Government voting for the Recom- 
mendation form.*® Since other vital 
matters were settled satisfactorily, 
the United States Government sup- 
ported the adoption of the standard 
as a Convention even though it 
believed that a Recommendation 
would be preferable, and in this con- 
nection stated: 


The United States Government dele- 
gation is going to vote for the Con- 
yention concerning the minimum 
standards of social security. We do 
not believe that the document is 
perfect, nor do its provisions conform 
in all respects to our preferences. We 
realize, however, that in any inter- 
national development of material 
such as this, there cannot be unanim- 
ity on all the various technical points 
involved. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
the proposed Convention does seem 
to furnish reasonable standards of 
social security for consideration by 
all countries throughout the world. 


As to the form of the proposed in- 
strument, the United States Govern- 
ment supported the amendment to 
change its form to a Recommenda- 
tion. Nevertheless, while believing 
that a Recommendation would be 
preferable, we will not withhold our 
support for a Convention since the 
Conference prefers that form. 


Ratification Basis 


To ratify the Convention, a Nation 
must have in operation three out of 
the nine branches specified, but there 
is further provision that at least one 
must be unemployment, old-age, 
employment injury, invalidity, or 


10In Committee the record vote was 
183 to 141 in favor of the Convention form, 
with the United States Government and 
6 other Governments (as well as all the 
employers) voting for the Recommenda- 
tion form, and 21 Governments (as well 
8 all the workers) voting for the Con- 
vention form. 
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survivor benefits.11 Thus the second 
major point raised by the United 
States Government was not concurred 
in. 

This additional provision is intend- 
ed, on the whole, to prevent a Nation 
from ratifying solely on the basis 
of medical and sickness benefits. For 
example, countries that have medical 
care and sickness benefit programs 
generally provide for maternity medi- 
cal care in the former and maternity 
cash benefits in the latter so that in 
effect there would also be a maternity 
branch. Therefore, while a country 
would in reality have only two 
branches, it would be credited with 
three if it were not for the limitation 
introduced. 

If a country ratifies the Convention 
on the basis of three branches, what 
are its obligations in regard to the 
remaining branches? The position of 
the United States Government on this 
matter was expressed at the Con- 
ference as follows: 


I would like to make clear that a vote 
in favour of a Convention does not 
indicate approval by the United 
States Government of all of the nine 
branches of social security contained 
in the instrument as being appro- 
priate for adoption in the United 
States. Similarly, in each of the 
branches there are various alterna- 
tives permitted, some of which we do 
not believe are appropriate for action 
in the United States. Further, within 
several of the branches we do not 
concur with some of the technical 
features. 


It is clear then that, with an instru- 
ment of this scope, a vote in favour 
of the Convention does not bind a 
State Member to be in favour of 
each and every one of the branches 
or alternative within the branches. 
Our vote on the Convention does not 
indicate our approval of each of the 
branches or that we intend to im- 
plement or put into effect in the 
United States the system envisaged 
by each of the branches. 


Provisions of the Convention 


The chart summarizes the general 
provisions of the Convention by indi- 


11In the Convention as reported by the 
Committee, the basis of ratification was 
any four branches, but this provision was 
changed in the Plenary Session on the 
last day, June 28. 


cating separately for each branch the 
risks against which protection is pro- 
vided, the coverage requirements, 
qualifying conditions, amount of 
benefits, and duration of benefits. 

The Convention establishes specific 
statistical bases for various require- 
ments and provisions in as many in- 
stances as possible. At the same 
time, sufficient flexibility is left for 
various types of programs. 

The various requirements shown 
are minimum ones. Any country that 
provides larger benefits or less re- 
strictive conditions of any sort can 
ratify the Convention. For the ma- 
ternity benefits branch, for example, 
the medical care provided for both 
dependent wives and women workers 
must be furnished by medical prac- 
titioners or by qualified midwives. 
If a country adopts the more ad- 
vanced basis of prescribing a medical 
practitioner in all cases, it would 
meet the requirement. 

As another instance, one qualifying 
condition for old-age benefits is 30 
years of contributions or employment, 
or 20 years of residence, or—where, 
in principle, all gainful workers are 
protected—“the prescribed yearly 
average number of contributions.” * 
This condition would be fulfilled if 
a country had a much lower require- 
ment. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program in the United States, 
for example, requires—depending 
upon the individual’s age in 1950— 
only 1% to 10 years of contributions. 

The survivor benefits offer a fur- 
ther example. The Convention re- 
quires that survivor benefits shall be 
paid to the dependent children under 
all circumstances and to the widow 
incapable of self-support. The Con- 
vention, however, leaves it to national 
laws or regulations to prescribe the 
definition of “incapable of self-sup- 
port.” Thus the widow’s benefits may 
be restricted only to those with 
children or those over a certain age—- 
that is, a minimum age at widowhood 
or a minimum attained age can be 
required. If the widow has no chil- 
dren, a minimum period of marriage 


12 One example of the last alternative is 
the British system, under which, in gen- 
eral, full old-age pensions are paid only 
if a yearly average of 50 or more weekly 
contributions have been paid or credited 
since the inception of the plan. 








Summary of provisions in minimum standards convention 





Qualifying conditions 


Amount of benefits ? 





Duration of benefits 





Contingencies provided 
Branch for Coverage ! 

Medical care. ......-.-.- For covered person and his | 50% of all employees, or 
wife and children, all 20% of all residents. * 
morbid conditions, and 
pregnancy. 

Sickness benefit. ........ Incapacity for work due to | 50% of all employees, or 
sickness and resulting 20% of all residents. 
loss of earnings. 

Unemployment benefit..| Loss of earnings due to | 50% ofall employees. .-- 
unemployment if able 
to work. 

Old-age benefit._.......- Age 65 * and retirement...| 50% of all employees, or 

20% of all residents. 

Employment injury | Morbid conditions result- | 50% of all employees-.-.--. 

benefit. ing from employment, 


and resulting loss of earn- 
ings. 


Family allowances_......| Responsibility for main- 


50% of all employees, or 
tenance of children. 


20% of all residents. 


Maternity benefit. .....- Pregnancy and confine- | 50% of all employees, or 
ment for female workers 20% ofall residents. 
and wives of male work- 
ers; in addition, for fe- 
male workers, resulting 
loss of earnings. 

Invalidity benefit....... Presumably permanent in-| 50% of all employees, or 
validity, with inability 20% of all residents. 
to engage in any gainful 
activity to a prescribed 
extent. 

Survivor benefit........- Presumed incapacity of | 50% of all employees, or 


widow and orphan chil- 


20% of all residents. 
dren for self-support. 











Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. ¢ 


Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. 4 

Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. * 

(a) 30 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, 20 
years of residence, or 
where all gainfully oc- 
cupied are covered, 
yearly average of con- 
tributions, 4 

(b) 10 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, or 
5 years of residence, 

Employed at time of in- 
jury. 


3 months of contributions 
or employment, or 1 year 
of residence. 

Period of contributions, 
employment, or resi- 
dence. 4 


(a) 15 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, 10 
years of residence, or 
where all gainfully oc- 
cupied are covered, 
yearly average of contri- 
butions, ! 

(b) 5 years of contribu- 
tions, employment, or 
residence. 1! 

(a) 15 years of contribu- 
tions or employment, 10 
years of residence, or 
where all gainfully oc- 
cupied are covered, 
yearly average of contri- 
butions, ”" 

(b) 5 years of contribu- 
tions, employment, or 
residence, 

Additional requirements 
for widow without chil- 
dren. '* 





General practitioner care, 
specialist care at hos- 
pitals, 5 hospitaliza- 
tion, and essential med- 
icines; maternity care 
by midwife at least. 


45% for man, wife, and 2 
children. 


45% for man, wife, and 
2 children. 


(a) 40% for man and 
wife of pensionable age. 


(b) 30% for man and 
wife of pensionable age. 


Complete medical care. ® 
‘or both incapacit 
for work and invalid- 
ity, 50% for man, wife, 
and 2 children; for sur- 
vivors, 40% for widow 

and 2 children. 3 


Cash payments and pay- 
ments in kind. 4 
45% for female worker; 


medical care same as 
in that branch. 


(a) 40% for man, wife, 
and 2 children. 


(b) 30% for man, wife, 
and 2 children, 


(a) 40% for widow and 2 
children. 


(b) 30% for widow and 2 
children, 





9 


26 weeks in each cage 
morbid condition, we 
longer during payment 
of sickness benefit (also 
longer for presertied dis. 
eases requiring prol 
care). * cnged 

26 weeks in each case, 
3-day waiting period,? 


13 weeks in a 12-month 
period, with 7-day wait. 
ing period. * 

For life, but may be sub- 
ject to suspension on ag. 
count of employment, 
and in a noncontriby- 
tory system may be sub- 
ject to a means test. 


Medical care as long as 
needed. For inca 
for work and invalidity, 
unlimited duration, with 
3-day waiting period for 
incapacity for work; for 
survivor benefits, same 
duration as in that 


branch. 
During childhood, % 


Medical care as long as 
needed; cash benefits for 
12 weeks. 


For duration of invalidity, 
but not when sickness or 
old-age benefit payable, 


For children, during child- 
hood; % for widow until 
remarriage. Benefit may 


be subject to suspension, 
as in old-age branch. 





1 Percentages indicated are a measurement of the minimum coverage permis- 
sible. Where percentages relate to al] residents, such coverage is to be obtained 
from selected of gainfully occupied persons (with benefits also available to 
their wives and children).. Alternatively, for all branches except medical care, 
employment injury. and maternity, the system may cover all residents, subject 
to a means test. Underdeveloped countries may temporarily cover groups mak- 

up at least 50 percent of employees in firms of 20 or more employees. 

For cash benefits other than family allowances, percentages shown relate 
either (i) to individual average earnings (up to prescribed maximum of the earn- 
ings of a typical skilled male worker) or (ii) to a flat benefit, based on the 
prescribed koe of earnings of a typical unskilled male worker. As an al- 
ternative, for plans with a needs test, covering all residents, benefits must be 
determined from a fixed scale, but from such amount there may be deducted 
means of the family in excess of a substantial amount (but total of benefit and 
means taken into account must be sufficient to maintain in health and decency 
and must at least equal benefit under (ii)); however, lower individual benefits 
may be provided under the branches for sickness, old-age, invalidity, or survivor 
benefits if aggregate paid is at least 30 percent higher than would have been paid 
under system covering 20 percent of the population and paying flat benefits as in 

ii). 
3 Asa further alternative, where based on selected classes of residents, total per- 
sons protected (including wives and children) must be 50 percent of all residents. 

4 Sufficiently long, considering the scope of the system, to prevent abuse. 

5 Also specialist care outside hospitals if available. 

6 As temporary exception for underdeveloped countries, 13 weeks in each case. 

7 As temporary exception for underdeveloped countries, either 13 weeks with 
3-day waiting period, or such period as will result in benefits paid for an average 


of 10 days per year per person covered. 
8 Duration of 26 weeks required for systems covering all residents, subject toa 


means test. 


For systems covering employees under which duration of benefit 


varies with contributions and previous benefits, average duration must be 13 


weeks. 


Special conditions are permitted in regard to seasonal workers. 


* Higher age is permitted if fixed by competent authority with due regard to 
working ability of elderly persons. 
1 Reduced benefits must be available (i) when 4 yearly average of contributions 
is required, if half the requirement for full benefits is met; (ii) for old-age branch, 
if there have been 15 years of contributions or employment; and (iii) invalidity 
and survivor branches, if there have been 5 years of contributions or em- 


ployments. 


1! The conditions of paragraph (a) apply for the benefit rate of paragraph (a) of 
the next column. Likewise, the conditions of paragraph (b) apply for the benefit 
rate of paragraph (b). For qualifying periods falling between those of paragraphs 
(a) and (b), the benefit rate is determined proportionately. 

2 As temporary exception, underdeveloped countries may provide same medi- 
cal care as in medical care branch. 

13 Provisions to be made for permanent partial disability at lower benefit rates. 
Lump-sum payments may be made in lieu of periodic benefits in certain cases, 

4 Aggregate payments must be at least either (i) 3 percent of the wage of an ul- 
skilled male worker times the number of children of persons protected or (ii) 
1} percent of such wage times the number of children of all residents. 

is Children are defined as being under age 15, or under school-leaving age if that 


age is lower. 


16 Specified length of marriage. 
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may be required. A country could 
ratify if it eliminated or lowered 
these requirements—for example, if 
penefits were paid to the widow re- 
gardless of whether she had children 
and regardless of her age at widuw- 
hood. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program in the United States 
would more than meet the conditions, 
since widows receive benefits not 
only while they have children in 
their care but also at age 65 regard- 
less of their age when they were 
widowec. 

The medical benefits branch per- 
mits ratification on the basis of a 
wide variety of plans. Since there 
are no requirements as to how the 
medical care shall be furnished, a 
country can choose whichever meth- 
ods it deems suitable. Among the 
various alternatives are the follow- 
ing: (a) a public medical service 
financed wholly or largely out of 
general taxes (like that in Great 
Britain) that is based largely on 
the payment of a flat amount per 
covered person to each general prac- 
titioner according to the number of 
persons on his panel, partly on a 
fee basis for each service performed 
(as for dentists), and partly on a 
salary basis (as for specialists work- 
ing part time or full time in hospi- 
tals); (b) a health insurance program 
relating to the insured working popu- 
lation and specified dependents, un- 
der which the doctors’ fees and other 
charges would be paid by the insur- 
ance fund either directly to the doc- 
tor or on a reimbursement basis to 
the insured person, subject perhaps 
to a maximum fee schedule; and (c) 
sufficient voluntary coverage under 
various types of private organiza- 
tions providing the required benefits. 
Under each of these three methods, 
if the country so provided, the insured 
person could have free choice of 
doctors. 


One of the alternative coverage 
requirements for all branches except 
unemployment benefits and employ- 
ment injury benefits is that coverage 
apply to at least 20 percent of all 
residents in a country. Another 
alternative, for plans involving em- 
Ployees only, is for the coverage to 
be 50 percent of all employees in 
the country. 
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Customarily, the extent of coverage 
of a social security program involv- 
ing both employees and self-em- 
ployed persons is determined by 
relating it to the total employed 
civilian labor force. In the United 
States, for example, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage in an 
average week is perhaps 45 million, 
or 77 percent of the total employed 
civilian labor force. Of the remain- 
ing 23 percent, more than a third 
are covered by some other public 
retirement system. 

Under the Convention, however, 
coverage is related not to the labor 
force but to total population, a not 
precisely comparable base. When old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage 
is related to the total United States 
population of about 155 million, the 
proportion covered represents 29 per- 
cent, which is well in excess of the 
minimum requirement of 20 percent. 
Even if all the labor force (including 
the Armed Forces) were covered, the 
ratio would be only about 40 percent, 
so that the 20-percent requirement 
actually calls for rather extensive 
coverage, though at first glance seem- 
ing rather low. 

The minimum retirement age for 
old-age pensions is set at 65, although 
a higher age is permitted for the 
system if a Government so chooses 
after considering the working ability 
of the elderly persons. In actuality, 
therefore, the retirement age is al- 
most completely flexible, and the 
figure of 65 is merely a guide. 

The Convention establishes three 
bases for the amount of the cash 
benefits. Under the first two, benefit 
rates related to certain specified 
earnings are developed for standard 
beneficiary groups (as shown in the 
chart), and comparable percentages 
would be applicable for other bene- 
ficiary groups within the same 
branch. In general, these benefit 
rates are 30-40 percent for long- 
range benefits (old-age, invalidity, 
and survivor) and 45 percent for 
short-range benefits (unemployment, 
sickness, and maternity). For the 
employment injury branch, the per- 
centages adopted are 5-10 points 
higher. 

One important change made by the 
Committee linked benefit rates and 


qualifying periods for the three long- 
range benefit branches. The draft 
considered by this year’s Conference 
provided, in general, for certain bene- 
fit rates combined with long qualify- 
ing periods, such as 30 years of con- 
tributions for old-age benefits and 
15 years for invalidity and survivor 
benefits. The Convention, however, 
permits another alternative, which 
provides a somewhat lower benefit 
rate if a shorter qualifying period 
is established (for example, 10 years 
of contributions for old-age and 5 
years for invalidity and survivor 
benefits). From a cost standpoint 
the latter alternative might compare 
favorably with the former, since the 
increased cost of the shorter qualify- 
ing period might offset the lower cost 
of the smaller benefit rate. 


The new alternative is highly de- 
sireble since it permits countries 
that make their program effective 
in a relatively short time to pay 
lower benefits and thus begin opera- 
tions quickly. It seems much sounder 
that a country should have lower 
benefits and actually pay them soon 
than to promise higher but long- 
deferred amounts so that the solution 
to the problem is greatly postponed. 
The modern trend in social security 
is away from strict individual equity 
and toward social adequacy; it is 
considered preferable to pay benefits 
relatively soon after the system be- 
gins rather than to plan larger pay- 
ments that might be long deferred 
and that might never materialize for 
one reason or another. 


Of the first two bases, one would 
relate the percentages to individual 
average earnings but permit earnings 
in excess of a prescribed maximum— 
the earnings rate of a typical skilled 
male worker in the country’s largest 
industry—to be disregarded. This 
criterion has three alternatives—the 
earnings of (a) a fitter or turner in 
the manufacture of nonelectrical 
machinery; (b) a person whose earn- 
ings are equal to or greater than those 


13 For a discussion of the relative ad- 
vantages of the social adequacy approach 
in social imsurance, see Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, “Equity, Adequacy, and Related 
Factors in Old Age Security,” The Rec- 
ord, American Institute of Actuaries, 
June 1938, pp. 82-86. 








of 75 percent of the covered persons; 
and (c) a person whose earnings are 
equal to 125 percent of the average 
of all persons protected. The latter 
two alternatives are based on the 
earnings of both male and female 
workers and on total earnings with- 
out regard to any maximum cut-offs. 
They have the great advantage for 
some systems, such as those in the 
United States, that the calculations 
can be made directly from the statis- 
tical data flowing from the program. 


' The basis described above is used 
in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program of the United States. 
Benefits are based on an average 
wage, with earnings in excess of 
$3,600 a year excluded. The maximum 
earnings rate of a typical skilled 
male worker,as defined above, would 
be about $2,900 a year on the basis of 
1951 wages. The provision in the 
Convention does not require that the 
actual earnings cut-off should be 
equal to the prescribed earnings rate. 
If the actual cut-off is higher, then 
the benefit rates are to be measured 
for the prescribed earnings. On the 
other hand, if the actual cut-off is 
lower than the prescribed earnings, 
then the maximum benefit (which 
will be based on the actual cut-off) 
must be measured against the pre- 
scribed earnings. 

There is no requirement in the 
Convention that there be any mini- 
mum provisions or any weighting in 
the benefit formula so that lower- 
paid workers receive relatively larger 
benefits than higher-paid workers. 
Rather, for old-age benefits with a 
10-year qualifying requirement the 
Convention calls for a fixed benefit 
rate of 30 percent of the average wage 
when both man and wife are over the 
minimum pensionable age. Under the 
United States program, if the aver- 
age monthly wage is $100 or less, the 
benefit for a married couple when 
the wife is eligible amounts to 80 
percent of the average wage (and 
even more when the minimum bene- 
fit provisions apply). At the other 
extreme, when the average monthly 
wage is the $300 maximum, the com- 
bined benefit for husband and wife 
represents 43 percent of the average 
wage. As indicated previously, in 
systems that prescribe the maximum 
amount of earnings to be considered, 


the benefit requirement must be met 
for all wages up to the earnings of a 
typical skilled male worker and need 
not necessarily be met for higher 
amounts. Since for the United States 
the resulting figure is about $2,900 per 
year, only the benefit rate for this 
figure need be considered, and it 
turns out to be 47 percent. Accord- 
ingly, this provision of the Conven- 
tion is quite readily met by the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
of the United States. 

Similarly, the requirement for sur- 
vivor benefits with a 5-year qualify- 
ing requirement—a 30-percent bene- 
fit for a widow and two children—is 
more than met by the corresponding 
figures for the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. The benefits range 
from 80 percent of the average wage 
for the lower-paid insured persons 
down to 56 percent for those with 
maximum creditable earnings; based 
on the earnings rate of a typical 
skilled male worker ($2,900 per 
year), the corresponding figure is 63 
percent. 

Flat-rate benefits are involved in 
the other basis that uses the benefit 
percentages. The size of these bene- 
fits is fixed at a given percentage of 
the earnings of a typical unskilled 
male worker. This basis would be 
used as a measuring stick to deter- 
mine the conformity of a plan such 
as that in Great Britain; under the 
old-age pension legislation recently 
enacted,'* an eligible husband with 
dependent wife (age 65 and 60, re- 
spectively) receives 54s., or £2.7, a 
week. This amount is about 50 per- 
cent of the average wage of an un- 
skilled male laborer in Great Britain 
(about £5% a week); it is thus well 
above the minimum standard (40 
percent) that apparently is applic- 
able for this particular plan. If a 
flat-rate benefit system were in effect 
in the United States, to conform with 
the requirement of the Convention 
the combined benefit for husband 
and wife would have to be at least 
$12 a week, or $52 a month.15 

14 National Insurance Act, 1952 (ch. 29), 
assented to June 26, 1952; the benefit pro- 
visions became fully effective in September 
a on a 40-hour workweek and 
an assumed wage for an unskilled worker 
of $1 per hour, which is well above the 


minimum wage of 75 cents per hour in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The third basis for the amount of 
cash benefits applies only tv sociaj 
(public) assistance plans covering al 
residents. Under this basis the bene. 
fit must be determined according tp 
a fixed scale, but it may be reduceg 
to the extent by which the means of 
the family exceed a prescribed sub. 
stantial amount. There is the fur. 
ther limitation, however, that the to. 
tal amount of the benefit and any 
means taken into consideration must 
be sufficient to maintain the family 
in health and decency and must not 
be less than the amount of bencfit de- 
termined when the second basis is 
used. 

Under a social assistance system 
(with a means test) providing sick- 
ness, old-age, invalidity, or survivor 
benefits, lower benefits can be paid 
if the aggregate disbursements are at 
least 30 percent higher than they 
would have been under an insurance 
system covering 20 percent of the 
population and providing flat benefits 
at the minimum rates stipulated in 
the Convention. The purpose of this 
provision, in general, is to permit 
greater leeway for plans having a 
broad coverage with benefits perhaps 
relatively low individually but siz 
able in the aggregate. 

The New Zealand system, under 
which an eligible husband and wife 
aged 60 receive a weekly pension of 
£5%, is a typical example of a sys- 
tem of this kind. The benefit may be 
reduced by receipt of income abovea 
certain amount, but such assets as 
the home and its furnishings, other 
assets up to £1,000, and weekiy in- 
come of £1% or less are disregard- 
ed.1® When living costs and the 
standard of living in New Zealand 
are considered, the total of the bene- 
fit and any means taken into account 
is far more than sufficient for main- 
tenance of health and decency and is 
well above 40 percent” of the earn- 
ings of an unskilled male worker, 
which amount to approximately £8 
per week. 


16 There is a further exemption of £1% 
in respect to a woman’s earnings in pri- 
vate domestic service and an additional 
\% pound in income is exempt after age @ 
for each year of deferment beyond age # 
(but before age 65) in filing claim. 

17The higher rate is required because 
the qualifying period is 20 years of resl- 
dence. 
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Exceptions for Underdeveloped 
Countries 


A number of temporary exceptions 
are permitted for countries whose 
economy and medical facilities are 
insufficiently developed. The Mem- 
ber Nation itself determines the ex- 
ception; as long as it wishes to use 
the exception, it must so state in its 
annual report.* The coverage re- 
quirements particularly are modified 
for underdeveloped countries so that 
they can begin their social security 
programs by covering only certain 
groups of employees in moderate- 
sized and large work establishments. 


Individual Sharing in Cost of 
Medical Benefits 


The insured individual may be re- 
quired to share in the cost of the var- 
ious medical care benefits that he re- 
ceives, provided that this payment 
does not involve hardship. Thus, a 
system could require that the insured 
person pay the entire cost of inex- 
pensive prescriptions. Such a proce- 
dure, of course, might be advisable 
to prevent abuse and to eliminate 
costly administrative procedures in 
connection with relatively small 
financial expenditures that could 
readily be borne by the insured per- 
son. Cost sharing is not permitted 
with respect to maternity and to em- 
ployment injury benefits. 


Financing Aggregate Costs 


The Convention includes general 
provisions on financing. The method 
adopted must avoid hardship for low- 
income persons, and any specific 
method must be determined in the 
light of the economic and financial 
situation of both the country and the 
persons covered. With respect to 
compulsory insurance systems, the 
insured employees shall not be re- 
quired to contribute more than half 
the financial resources allocated to 
the system. For satisfying this con- 
dition the operation of several 
branches can be considered in com- 
bination, except that the family bene- 
fit and employment injury benefit 
branches cannot be used for this pur- 


%In the Convention as developed by 
the Committee, a 10-year maximum peri- 
od was placed on the use of this excep- 
tion by any country, but this provision 
was deleted in the Plenary Session. 
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pose. The Government shall accept 
general responsibility for payment 
of the benefits provided in compli- 
ance with the Convention, including 
those under any voluntary plan used 
as a basis for ratification. Specifi- 
cally, the Government is to make 
actuarial studies and calculations as 
to the financial equilibrium of the 
system, both periodically and before 
any change in benefits or contribu- 
tion rates is made. 


Right of Appeal 

There are included in the Conven- 
tion certain minimum provisions 
granting the right to appeal, with 
special independent tribunals. 


Voluntary Insurance Systems 


All branches except employment 
injury and family benefits and the 
periodical payments of the maternity 
branch may be ratified on the basis of 
a voluntary insurance system that 
is supervised by the government 
authorities. Voluntary plans that are 
administered jointly by employers 
and workers without public super- 
vision may likewise be used, pro- 
vided they meet established, national 
standards. In both instances, the 
various requirements described pre- 
viously must be met. Further, the 
voluntary system must cover in the 
aggregate a substantial part of the 
workers whose earnings are less 
than those of a typical skilled male 
worker. 

The provisions placing voluntary 
insurance on an equal footing with 
compulsory Government programs 
were wholly satisfactory to the 
United States Government, and the 
first major point it had raised was 
satisfied. It is abundantly clear that 
voluntary private insurance will not 
be adversely affected by the provi- 
sions of the Convention. 


Treatment of Aliens 


This subject was given a thorough 
discussion because of the difficult 
problems involved for the many 
countries having considerable in-and- 
out migration on a fairly continuous 
basis. In principle, there was agree- 
ment that alien residents should re- 
ceive the same treatment as citizens. 
In practice, however, certain excep- 
tions seemed necessary. 


For systems financed wholly or 
principally from general funds, spe- 
cial rules may be applied to resident 
aliens and naturalized citizens. For 
contributory systems applicable to 
employees, equality. of treatment of 
aliens may be conditioned on ratifica- 
tion of the corresponding branch by 
the alien’s country as well as on the 
existence of a reciprocity agreement 
between the countries involved. 

The problem could not be fully 
solved in this Convention. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee recommended 
the adoption of a Resolution inviting 
the Governing Body “to consider any 
appropriate measures for the estab- 
lishment of an international instru- 
ment which would deal with the sit- 
uation of aliens and migrant workers 
in the field of social security.” This 
Resolution was adopted at the Plen- 
ary Session with only one adverse 
vote. 


Federal Government Clause 


As indicated previously, the United 
States Government was strongly op- 
posed to the special clause for Fed- 
eral States that had been included in 
all previous drafts of the instrument. 
After a full presentation of the United 
States Government position, the 
Committee deleted this clause—the 
third major point raised by the 
United States Government—by an ¢l- 
most unanimous vote. 


Exclusion of Seamen 

The Convention does not apply to 
seamen or seafishermen since pro- 
visions for their protection have pre- 
viously been made in special Con- 
ventions.’® Therefore, in determin- 
ing whether the required coverage is 
present for the various branches, 
such persons may be excluded from 
the total number of residents or em- 
ployees used as the base. 


Positions of the Employers 
and the Workers 

The employer members took a 
position against any action leading to 
a Convention. They believed that 
there should be a general Recom- 
mendation covering the entire sub- 
ject. This group also believed that 
the considerations should not extend 


~WSocial Security (Seafarers) Conven- 
tion, 1946, and Seafarers’ Pensions Con- 
vention, 1946. 








to plans covering the entire popula- 
tion, or even to gainfully occupied 
persons other than employees, since 
such consideration would be beyond 
the competence of the Organization. 

The worker representatives were 
satisfied, on the whole, with the text 
under consideration by the Confer- 
ence but were willing to make a num- 
ber of compromises desired by the 
other groups. They felt strongly, 
however, that the instrument should 
be a Convention. 


Operation of Convention 


After a Convention is adopted by 
the International Labor Organization, 
it is transmitted to the various Mem- 
ber countries. It is then open to rat- 
ification by such countries as may 
desire to take such action. The Con- 
vention comes into force 1 year after 
the date on which ratifications of two 
Members have been received. For 
subsequent Members ratifying, it 
comes into force 1 year after the date 
of receipt of ratification. After the 
Convention has been in force for 10 
years for a particular Member, the 
Member may denounce the Conven- 
tion in whole or in part. If such 
action is not taken in this eleventh 
year, the Convention remains in 
force for another period of 10 years. 
The Convention has no binding effect 
on any country until ratified by it, 
and no country is obligated to ratify. 
Furthermore, ratification on the basis 
of several of the nine branches does 
not imply any obligation to put into 
force in the future the remainder of 
the branches. 

During the course of Conference 
negotiations at which the final text 
is developed, the United States Gov- 
ernment delegation, before voting on 
the final text, forms tentative con- 
clusions concerning the general pro- 
visions of the proposed Convention— 
especially as to its suitability for Fed- 
eral action or, in whole or in part, 
for State action. These tentative con- 


clusions are based on instructions and 
guidance formulated before the Con- 
ference by the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Although the agencies have 
made a careful analysis of the pro- 
posed text, they can make a much 
more thorough examination of the 
matter on the basis of the final text 
after the Conference is over. 

Any new Convention adopted by 
the International Labor Conference 
undergoes thorough study by all,in- 
terested departments and agencies of 
the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government. Recommendations to 
the President are then developed as 
to whether the subject involved 
should be handled as a Federal mat- 
ter or whether it is in whole or in part 
appropriate for action by the several 
States. In the latter case the Con- 
vention is submitted to the States for 
their information and consideration 
(and also to the Territories). A Con- 
vention deemed appropriate solely 
for Federal action is submitted by the 
President to the Senate for its advice 
and consent as to ratification *° if he 
recommends such action, or for its 
information if he believes it to be in- 
appropriate for ratification. At the 
same time the President may make 
recommendations to both Houses of 
Congress for any legislative action 
implementing or conforming with the 
Convention. 

It appears highly probable that 
part of the Convention on Minimum 
Standards of Social Security deals 
with matters appropriate for action 
by the several States. Furthermore, 
considering existing programs that 
are on the Federal level, it would ap- 
pear that at this time only two 
branches—old-age and survivor ben- 
efits—meet the requirements for rat- 
ification, whereas the Convention re- 


20 Technically, the President ratifies the 
Cenvention on his own volition after he 
has had approval by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate (based on members present). 


quires three branches. Acco 
ratification would not be appropriate 
without legislative action by both 
Houses of Congress on one of the 
other branches. 


Advanced Standards 


At the 1951 Conference, considera. 
tion was to be given to both minimum 
standards of social security and ad- 
vanced standards of social security, 
There was insufficient time to con- 
sider the latter so that it was placed 
on the agenda of the 1952 Conference 
for a first consideration. For this 
purpose the Office prepared a report 2 
setting forth a preliminary draft of 
an instrument, which was cast in the 
form of a Convention. 

At the 1952 Conference, time did 
not allow the Committee on Social 
Security to take up this subject. The 
Committee discussed what further 
consideration might be given to it and 
submitted a supplementary report 
containing three proposals for draft 
Resolutions. 

The employer members were op- 
posed to having an advanced stand- 
ard, holding that it would be incom- 
patible with the customary procedure 
of having specific and comparable in- 
ternational obligations. The worker 
representatives, on the other hand, 
believed strongly that there should 
be an instrument dealing with ad- 
vanced standards and that the subject 
should be placed on the agenda of 
next year’s Conference for a first dis- 
cussion. After considerable debate, 
the Plenary Session adopted virtually 
unanimously (with only 1 vote 
against) a Resolution inviting the 
Governing Body “to reexamine the 
question of objectives and advanced 
standards of social security and to 
choose an appropriate time for plac- 
ing it on the agenda.” 


vanced Standards of Social Security, Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 35th Session, 
1952 (ILO, 1952). 
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Temporary Disability Insurance Laws _ 
in the United States 


Four out of the five temporary disability insurance programs 
established by law in this country are State systems; the fifth is a 
national system for railroad workers. These five programs have 
different provisions for coverage, financing, eligibility, benefits, 


and administration. 


The complexities thus introduced have 


pointed up the continuing need for bringing together informa- 
tion on legislative, administrative, and statistical developments 
in the field. The following article—the first in a series on these 
programs—summarizes the major substantive provisions of the 
existing State temporary disability insurance laws and the Fed- 


eral law for railroad workers. 


OUR States have systems of tem- 
k porary disability insurance pro- 

viding partial wage-loss com- 
pensation for limited periods to wage 
earners incapacitated for work be- 
cause of nonoccupational illness or 
injury. Rhode Island initiated this 
type of social insurance program in 
1942; California established its pro- 
gram in 1946, New Jersey in 1948, 
and New York in 1949. In addition, 
Congress extended the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act in 1946 to 


provide cash sickness benefits to, 


workers covered by that law. These 
temporary disability insurance sys- 
tems are summarized here.! 


Legislative Background 


Unlike most other countries, which 
started their social insurance pro- 
grams with measures to provide cash 
benefits and medical care to workers 
who fall sick or are disabled, the 
United States began its national so- 
cial insurance program in 1935 with 
unemployment insurance and old-age 
insurance. The severe depression of 
the thirties was undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the break in the pattern. To 
the wage earners of this time, inabil- 
ity to find jobs because of adverse 
economic conditions or advancing 





* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

1For a tabular summary of disability 
insurance laws, see Comparison of Tem- 
porary Disability Insurance Laws, April 
1952, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
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age constituted a more serious threat 
to their economic security than sick- 
ness or disability. Providing pro- 
tection against costs of sickness that 
are more or less recurring regardless 
of economic conditions did not seem 
to have the same urgency as provid- 
ing protection against cyclical unem- 
ployment and old-age dependency. 

Although the adoption of compul- 
sory disability insurance has been 
slow in this country, interest in such 
legislation goes back many years. 
The introduction in 1910-20 of State 
workmen’s compensation programs, 
with their provisions for cash benefits 
and medical care for covered wage 
earners who meet with certain work- 
connected injuries, stimulated the 
early movement for a social insur- 
ance system to cover the costs of non- 
occupational illness and injury. Dur- 
ing the period 1915—20, 11 States ap- 
pointed special commissions of in- 
quiry. Six of the commissions found 
that there was a fundamental need 
for compulsory cash sickness insur- 
ance as well as for medical care in- 
surance. Bills providing for such 
programs were introduced in some 
20 States, but none was passed by 
both houses of any legislature. After 
1921 and until the depression, interest 
in the subject waned. 

The need for social insurance to 
meet the costs of sickness was one 
of the subjects emphasized by the 
Committee on Economic Security, ap- 
pointed by the President in 1934 to 


by Aurrep M. SKoLNIK* 


formulate a national social security 
plan. The Committee suggested that 
cash payments for temporary dis- 
ability might be linked with the 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance benefits. With the passage 
in 1935 of the Social Security Act, 
there was a quickening of public 
interest in the possibility of providing 
legislative protection against the risk 
of income loss caused by non-work- 
connected illnesses and accidents. In 
1939 the presidentially appointed 
Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties reaffirmed the desirability of a 
temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram and called attention to the 
possibility of its development along 
lines analogous to unemployment 
insurance. 

During the subsequent years the 
idea of an integrated temporary dis- 
ability and unemployment insurance 
program gained favor among State 
administrators, employers, and em- 
ployees affected by the unemployment 
insurance program. Several influ- 
ences of a practical nature were re- 
sponsible for the growing preference 
for coordinating the two programs 
instead of setting up a separate 
temporary disability insurance sys- 
tem. 

With the establishment of unem- 
ployment insurance systems in all 
the States, the covered worker found 
himself protected against part of his 
wage loss when he was able to work 
but could not get a job, but unpro- 
tected against a precisely similar loss 
when he was unable to work. The 
experiences of many wage earners 
who were denied unemployment in- 
surance benefits or whose unemploy- 
ment insurance checks were stopped 
because of sickness brought home the 
realization that it was illogical and 
inequitable to provide benefits against 
unemployment due to lack of work 
but to make no provisions against un- 
employment due to disability when 
financial needs may be even greater. 


il 








Six States 2 attempted to rectify some 
of the inconsistency by amending 
their unemployment insurance eligi- 
bility requirements so that a claimant 
becoming ill after filing his claim 
and registering for work would con- 
tinue to draw unemployment insur- 
ance benefits so long as no suitable 
job was offered him. 

Financial considerations were an- 
other factor responsible for the grow- 
ing interest in placing temporary dis- 
ability insurance within the frame- 
work of the unemployment insurance 
system. Several States, among them 
California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island, financed their unemployment 
insurance benefits through a tax on 
employees as well as through con- 
tributions from employers. With the 
decline of unemployment in the boom 
period of the early forties, employee 
taxes were found in most instances 
to be unnecessary for unemployment 
insurance purposes and contributed 
only to the building up of reserves 
in the unemployment insurance trust 
accounts. As a result, these States 
had available a source of income 
that could conceivably be diverted 
for cash sickness benefits without re- 
quiring any additional contributions 
from employers, employees, or the 
State. 

Moreover, the closely related ob- 
jectives of unemployment and dis- 
ability insurance, the potential iden- 
tical coverage of both programs, and 
the similarity that exists in most of 
the functions necessary for their 
operation held out the promise of 
considerable savings in administra- 
tive costs if the two programs were 
integrated. All these factors con- 
tributed to a tendency to model 
temporary disability insurance after 
unemployment insurance. 

Cash sickness benefits for non- 
work-connected disability were first 
paid in the United States when Rhode 
Island’s program for workers covered 
by its unemployment insurance law 
became effective on April 1, 1943. 

Administered by the State employ- 
ment security agency, this program 
is closely allied with unemployment 
insurance in both substantive provi- 
sions and administrative arrange- 


2Idaho, Maryland, Montana, 
Tennessee, and Vermont. 


Nevada, 
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ments. The same groups of workers 
are covered, the same types of quali- 
fying conditions are used, and the 
same wage reports and credits serve 
as a basis for contributions and bene- 
fits under the two programs. Just 
as in unemployment insurance, all 
contributions are paid to the State 
and all benefits are paid by the State. 

A similar pattern was followed by 
Congress when it established a pro- 
gram of cash sickness benefits, effec- 
tive July 1, 1947, for the Nation’s 
railroad workers. Temporary dis- 
ability benefits are provided through 
an exclusive, Government-operated 
fund, closely integrated in adminis- 
tration with railroad unemployment 
insurance. 

The next State to provide insurance 
protection against off-the-job dis- 
ability was California, which passed 
the necessary legislation in 1946. The 
program, while tied in with unem- 
ployment insurance and administered 
by the same agency that administers 
unemployment insurance, differs 
from the Rhode Island system and 
from the basic pattern of unemploy- 
ment insurance in that approved pri- 
vate insurance plans can be substi- 
tuted for the State-operated plan 
as the medium through which benefits 
are payable. 

Immediately following the passage 
of the California law, Congress 
amended the Social Security Act to 
permit the nine States* that had at 
some time collected employee con- 
trioutions for unemployment insur- 
ance purposes to draw on these 
amounts deposited to their accounts 
in the Federal unemployment trust 
fund to finance cash sickness benefits, 
exclusive of the expenses of adminis- 
tration. This legislation (the Know- 
land amendment) enabled California 
to advance the effective date for pay- 
ment of benefits from May 1947 to 
December 1946 and gave further 
impetus to the movement for inte- 
grating temporary disability insur- 
ance with unemployment insurance. 

In 1948, New Jersey enacted a 





3 Rhode Island, California, New Jersey, 
Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. At 
the beginning of 1946, only the first four 
States were still collecting contributions 
from employees for unemployment in- 
surance, 


temporary disability insurance law 
under which benefits became payable 
in January 1949. Like California, New 
Jersey provided for “contracting out” 
of the State fund under approved 
private plans in a program coordi. 
nated with unemployment insurance, 

The passage in 1949 of temporary 
Gisability insurance legislation jp 
New York marked a sharp departure 
from the pattern developed in the 
other three States. There were 
strong pressures in New York for 
incorporating disability insurance 
into its unemployment insurance sys- 
tem and for creating a tax-supported 
State insurance fund, even though 
there were no employee contribu- 
tions under unemployment insurance 
available for the financing of the 
disability program. These pressures 
were outweighed, however, by the 
desire to grant private insurance 
companies the widest possible oppor- 
tunity to participate in the program, 
With New York’s system of work- 
men’s compensation for occupational 
injuries serving as a guide, a tem- 
porary disability insurance system, 
entirely separate from unemployment 
insurance and administered by the 
State workmen’s compensation board, 
was created; benefits, beginning July 
1, 1950, were to be provided pri- 
marily through private plans. 

The year 1949 also saw enactment 
of a temporary disability insurance 
law in the State of Washington, but, 
as the result of an unfavorable vote 
on the referendum at the general 
election in November 1950, the legis- 
lation never went into effect. The 
law provided for the integration of 
temporary disability insurance with 
unemployment insurance, though it 
permitted the substitution of private 
plans for the State plan. 

Since 1950, bills to establish tem- 
porary disability insurance programs 
have been introduced in more than 
15 State legislatures. Special reports 
calling for the enactment of compul- 
sory temporary disability insurance 
laws have been made by interim 
legislative commissions in Ohio and 
Massachusetts. In Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
the State legislatures or governors 
have authorized the appointment of 
commissions to study the problems of 
temporary disability insurance and to 
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report on the desirablity and feasi- 
bility of establishing such a program. 


Coverage 

In the States with coordinated un- 
employment and disability insurance 
programs, compulsory coverage is 
identical for both programs. In gen- 
eral, such occupational groups as 
farm laborers, domestic servants, 
governmental employees, the self- 
employed, and employees of non- 
profit organizations operated for re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational 
purposes are excluded. In addition, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey exclude 
employers with fewer than four em- 
ployees. The California law excludes 
workers in firms with a quarterly 
payroll of less than $100. 

In New York, coverage of the 
disability program is more limited 
than that of unemployment insurance. 
Maritime services and State govern- 
ment services are covered by un- 
employment insurance but not by 
disability insurance. Unemployment 
insurance covers employers who have 
four or more persons in employment 
on each of at least 15 days in a 
calendar year, while disability in- 





Provision Rhode Island 


surance is compulsory only for em- 
ployers with four or more employees 
in at least 30 days. 

All States with these laws permit 
individuals whose religious tenets 
prevent them from consulting a phy- 
sician to “elect out” of the program— 
that is, on request they may be 
exempted from contributions and 
become ineligible for benefits under 
the disability program. 


Types of Plans 


While the State systems of dis- 
ability insurance make protection of 
covered workers mandatory, they 
use different ways of furnishing this 
protection. The development of tem- 
porary disability insurance in the 
United States has been featured by 
the establishment of three different 
types of plans for the short-term 
insuring of covered wage earners 
against the loss of wages caused by 
disability. 

The first type of plan, which was 
adopted by Rhode Island and the 
railroad system, provides that all 
covered employers must insure 
through an exclusive, publicly oper- 
ated, insurance fund into which all 


contributions are paid and from 
which all benefits are paid. The same 
benefit provisions apply to all covered 
workers in like circumstances. No 
provision is made for private cash 
sickness insurance plans, although 
any covered employer may provide 
supplemental benefits in any manner 
he chooses. : 

The second type of plan provides 
for a State-operated fund, with em- 
ployers being permitted to “contract 
out” of the State fund—generally by 
purchasing insurance from commer- 
cial carriers or by self-insuring. Until 
a private plan is approved by the 
State agency as meeting the stand- 
ards prescribed in the law, workers 
are automatically covered by the 
State temporary disability insurance 
fund. When workers are covered by 
a private plan, neither they nor their 
employers are required to contribute 
to the State fund, and no benefits are 
payable to such employees from the 
State fund. Workers’ premiums under 
private plans may not be any greater 
than the contribution they would 
otherwise be required to pay to the 
State fund. 

The California and New Jersey 


Chart 1.—Temporary disability insurance: Method of insuring and financial provisions, July 1, 1952 
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Method of insuring......| All employers insured 


Employers insured with 


New York Railroad program 





Employers insured with 
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mat, | | 


Employers must arrange 


All employers insured with 





Employee contribution. 


Employer contribution . - 


Financing of administra- 
tive costs. 


Financing of disability 
during unemployment. 


with exclusive State 
fund. 


1% of first $3,000 of 
annual wages (for- 
merly paid for un- 
employment § in- 


6% of contributions... 


All payments made 
from State fund with- 
out distinction be- 
tween benefits begin- 
ning during employ- 
ment or unemploy- 
ment. 














State fund unless and 
until agency approval is | 
given to  private-plan | 


(insured or self-insured). 


1% of first $3,000 of annual 
wages (formerly paid for 
unemployment insur- 
ance purposes). 


None for State-plan em- 
ployers. Private plan 
employers pay balance 
of cost. 


No limit for administra- 
tion of State fund. State 
costs of supervising pri- 
vate plans assessed 
against latter in propor- 
tion to taxable wages; 
limit 0.02% of taxable 
wages. 


Special extended liability 
account in State fund 
may assess private plans 
for pro rata share of ex- 
cess of cost over interest 
on $132 million of initial 
fund. Assessment li- 
mited to 0.03% of tax- 
able wages. 











' Effective Jan. 1, 1953, employee contribution will be 0.5 percent. 
Source: Based on Comparison of Temporary Disability Insurance Laws, April 1952, Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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State fund unless and 
until agency approval is 
given to private plan 
(insured or self-insured). 


0.75% of first $3,000 of an- 
nual wages out of 1% 
formerly paid for un- 
employment insurance 
purposes. ! 

State-plan employers pay 
0.25% of first $3,000 of 
annual wages, modified 
by experience rating. 
Private-plan employers 
pay balance of cost. 

0.08% of taxable wages al- 
lotted for administration 
of State fund. State 
costs of supervising pri- 
vate plans assessed 
against latter in propor- 
tion to taxable wages; 
limit 0.02% of taxable 
wages, 

Special State unemploy- 
ment disability fund 
may assess private plans 
for pro rata share of ex- 
cess of cost over interest 
on $50 million of initial 
fund. Assessment li- 
mited to 0.02% of tax- 
able wages. 


for benefit payments by 
purchasing policy from 
an insurance company, 
or from the N. Y. State 
Insurance Fund, or by 
self-insurance. 

| 0.5% of the first $60 of 

weekly wages. 








Balance of cost............ 


Expenses of administering 
program by workmen’s 
compensation board fi- 
nanced by assessment 
against all carriers in 
proportion to covered 
wages; no limit set. 


Special State fund admin- 
istered by workmen’s 
compensation board and 
maintained by annual 
assessments against all 
carriers without limit. 








exclusive Government 
fund. 


None. 


Employer tax for unem- 
ployment insurance also 
ee disability bene- 

ts. 


Administrative costs paid 
from unemployment in- 
surance fund; 5.2% of 
taxable wages allowed 
for administration of 
both programs. 


All payments made from 
Government fund with- 
out distinction between 
benefits beginning dur- 
ing employment or un- 
employment. 
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laws follow this basic pattern, al- 
though some differences exist. In 
California, before a private plan can 
be substituted for the State plan, it 
must afford covered employees rights 
greater than those under the State 
plan. This provision has been in- 
terpreted to mean that the plan must 
be at least as good as the State plan 
in all*respects and be more liberal 
in at least one respect. New Jersey, 
on the other hand, only requires that 
the rights afforded under the private 
plan be at least equal to those under 
the State plan. 

Both States require that a private 
plan to which employees contribute 
cannot be substituted for the State- 
operated plan without the consent of 
the majority of workers covered by 
it. In California, the consent of the 
majority is required even if em- 
ployees do not contribute. The Cali- 
fornia law permits a worker to elect 
to be covered by the State plan even 
when his coworkers are participating 
in a private plan. In New Jersey, 
once a majority of workers have ap- 
proved a private plan, all the workers 
in the establishment are automatic- 
ally covered by that plan. 

In both States, unemployed claim- 
ants (defined as those who become 
disabled after they have been sep- 
arated from covered employment for 
more than 2 weeks) are paid benefits 
by the State disability fund, regard- 
less of whether or not they had paid 
premiums to one or more private 
plans. In New Jersey, however, a sep- 
arate system with different eligibility 
conditions and benefit formulas is 
used for unemployed disabled 
workers. 

Another distinction between the 
New Jersey and California laws is 
that the latter provides for the dis- 
approval of a private plan if it 
represents a substantial selection of 
risks adverse to the State fund. This 
provision has been implemented in 
practice by the requirement that at 
least 20 percent of the aggregate 
voluntary plan coverage of each pri- 
vate insurance carrier must be 
women workers. No provisions, how- 
ever, have been adopted to protect 
the State fund against being left with 
an undue proportion of the poorer 
risks represented by older workers, 
low-paid wage earners, and workers 
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in hazardous types of employment. 

The third type of plan, of which 
New York is the only example, pro- 
vides for the insuring of the covered 
wage earner primarily through State- 
approved private plans. No funds are 
collected by the State workmen’s 
compensation board itself for the 
payment of benefits to workers who 
become disabled while employed and 
no claims from such workers are 
filed with or paid by the board. The 
New York board maintains and 
administers a special fund, however, 
to finance benefits when disability 
commences after the fourth week of 
unemployment or when the employer 
has failed to carry the required in- 
surance. 

The responsibility rests solely upon 
the employer to make his own in- 
surance arrangements for the pro- 
tection of his employees against 
temporary disability. He can either 
purchase a group accident and health 
policy from a private insurance 
company or from the New York State 
Insurance Fund, or he can adopt an 
approved plan of self-insurance. The 
failure of an employer to take posi- 
tive action in this direction leaves 
him and his employees without pro- 
tection. The New York State Insur- 
ance Fund is solely a State-operated 
carrier that writes insurance on a 
premium-paying basis, unlike the 
California and New Jersey State 
funds, which automatically cover un- 
der a payroll tax program those who 
do not take steps to obtain private 
coverage. Except for the fact that 
it must accept all risks offered it, 
the New York State Insurance Fund 
is administered and treated like any 
other private fund, subject to all the 
regulatory requirements imposed on 
private insurance carriers, including 
a premium and franchise tax. 
Actually, therefore, the State fund 
(which protects less than an esti- 
mated 10 percent of the present 
covered labor force in New York) 
bears little resemblance to the State- 
operated funds in the other tempo- 
rary disability insurance systems 
with their uniform tax and automatic 
coverage provisions. 

Benefits paid under the voluntary 
private plans in New York must be 
at least as favorable as those provided 
by the statutory formula in the law. 


This provision has been interpreteg 
by the State workmen’s compensation 
board to mean that some features of 
the private plan can be less favor. 
able if other features of the plan are 
more favorable. Employers who had 
plans in existence at the time the 
law went into effect are, however, 
relieved of the responsibility of 
meeting the statutory requirements 
until the earliest date on which they 
have the right to discontinue the 
provisions of their own plans. If an 
existing cash plan is the result of 
collective bargaining, the plan may 
be extended indefinitely, as long as 
both employer and employee concur, 
The New Jersey law also exempted 
plans existing at the time the legis. 
lation was passed, but the California 
law permitted no exceptions to sta- 
tutory conditions for plans in exist- 
ence when the law was enacted. 

The significance of the distinction 
between private-plan coverage and 
State-plan or statutory coverage must 
be kept in mind in any discussion of 
the provisions of the various laws 
with regard to financing, eligibility 
requirements, benefit formulas, and 
conditions under which benefits may 
be received. As far as workers 
covered by private plans are con- 
cerned, the statutory provisions are 
intended only as guides to standards 
below which the private plans in 
general cannot fall. Thus, while iden- 
tical statutory provisions apply to all 
covered workers under the Rhode 
Island and under the railroad system, 
a different situation prevails in the 
other States, where private plans may 
deviate sharply from the statutory 
specifications. 

At the end of 1951, almost half the 
covered workers in California and 
more than two-thirds of those in 
New Jersey were under private plans 
that for the most part offered a wide 
variety of formulas and procedures. 
In addition, about three-fifths of the 
covered workers in New York were 
under plans that differed in some 
respect from the statutory schedule 
of benefits. For a realistic view of 
the type of temporary disability in- 
surance protection that the workers 
in these States actually enjoy, 4 
separate analysis of the thousands of 
private plans would be required. 
Such an analysis would go beyond 
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the scope of this article, but it is 
possible to cite here the statutory 
provisions and some of the areas 
where variations probably occur 
under private plans. 


Financing 


In Rhode Island and California the 
employee contributions formerly re- 
quired for unemployment insurance 
are used to finance the entire cost of 
the State-operated plans for disability 
insurance. Until July 1946, Rhode 
island continued to use for unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes one-third of 
the 1.5-percent employee tax on the 
first $3,000 of annual wages. Since 
that time the entire employee tax 
(reduced to 1 percent in July 1947) 
has been diverted to the State dis- 
ability fund. In California, from the 
beginning of the program, all of the 
l-percent employee tax has been 
used for disability insurance. 

The railroad workers’ program is 
financed exclusively by an employer 
tax that covers both unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability 
insurance. This tax rate, which may 
not exceed 3.0 percent of earnings up 
to $300 a month, is adjusted annually, 
depending on the balance in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ac- 
count. Since 1948 the rate has been 
0.5 percent. 

The New Jersey and New York laws 
call for joint employer-employee 


worker pays 0.75 percent on wages 
up to $3,000 a year (0.25 percent still 
goes to the unemployment insurance 
fund). Employers whose workers 
are not protected by private plans 
originally added a contribution of 
0.25 percent. Since July 1, 1951, the 
employer tax has been modified un- 
der experience rating, within a range 
from 0.10 percent of taxable payroll 
to 0.75 percent. 

In New York, employees contribute 
0.5 percent of their wages up to a 
maximum of 30 cents per week, with 
employers bearing any additional 
cost that may arise. There is no ceil- 
ing on the employer’s liability. Each 
business establishment carries the 
cost of its own insurance risk, as the 
higher incidences of disability ex- 
perienced by women wage earners, 
older workers, and other groups are 
reflected in the premium rates fixed 
by private insurance carriers. 

The same financial distribution of 
costs is followed under the California 
and New Jersey private plans; after 
the employee has contributed the 
statutory amount, the employer pays 
the balance of the cost. In practice, 
however, employee contributions in 
the two States have been more than 
sufficient to cover the benefit costs of 
most private plans without addition- 
al premium payments by the employ- 


4Effective January 1, 1953, the dis- 
ability contribution rate for New Jersey 


er. In the event that benefit costs 
rise to a point where the premium 
rate would require a substantial con- 
tribution from the employer, he has 
the privilege, after due notice, of 
abandoning his private plan and re- 
verting to State-plan coverage. 

States with private plans assess the 
plans for part of the cost of paying 
benefits to insured workers who be- 
come disabled while unemployed. In 
California this assessment is accom- 
plished through the “extended liabil- 
ity account.” The account is charged 
with the amount of benefit payments 
made to claimants who become sick 
while unemployed and is credited 
with the interest earnings on accu- 
mulated reserves built up by some of 
the earlier employee contributions to 
the unemployment trust fund. If a 
deficit results, it is made up by ap- 
propriations from the State disability 
fund and by proportionate assess- 
ments on voluntary-plan employers, 
not exceeding 0.03 percent of private- 
plan wages. 

In New Jersey a similar reserve 
fund, developed from interest earn- 
ings on employee contributions trans- 
ferred from the unemployment trust 
fund, is used to finance benefits to 
the disabled unemployed. In case of 
a deficit, an additional tax of not 
more than 0.02 percent of taxable 
payrolls may be imposed on all pri- 
vate-plan employers, matched by an 














contributions. In New Jersey, a workers will drop to 0.5 percent. amount from the State disability 
Chart 2.—Temporary disability insurance: Eligibility requirements, July 1, 1952 
New Jersey New York 
Provision Rhode Island California Railroad program 
Employed be — So = bee = 
workers workers 
ying wages} $300 in base period.| $300 in base period | 25 times weekly ben-| 25 times weekly ben-| 4 or more consecu- ®) $300 in base period. 
oremploy- and30times efit amount in base} efitamountin base} tive weeks of cov- 
ment. weekly benefit lod. ! period. ! ered employment 
amount if 75% of before commence- 
base-period wages ment of disability. 
are concentrated 
in 1 quarter. 

Base period. .... Last 4 calendar | First 4oflast 5calen-| First 4 of last 5calen-| First 4 of last 5 calen- | Nome..............- None........| Calendar year pre- 
quarters preced- dar quarters pre- dar quarters pre- quarters pre- ceding benefit 
ing benefit year. ceding benefit ceding commence- ceding benefit year. 

year. # ment of any period year. § 
of disability. 4 
Benefit year..... Satieiians, begin- | Individual, begin- | Nome................ Individual, begin- | None.............-- None........| Uniform, 
ning with valid ning with valid ning with valid July 1. 
claim for disabil- claim for either claim for either 
ity insurance. disability or un- disability or un- 
employment insur employment insur- 
ance. ance. 


























1 Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 17 weeks of covered em; emp loyment in base period. 


* Either (1) sufficient base-period wages to q' 


'y for unemployment insurance 


(2) earnings of $13 in covered employment in each of 20 out of 30 weeks preced- 


yment. 
efit year begins in first month of quarter, first 4 of last 6 calendar - 


or (2) 
my last day worked in covered emplo 
quarters, 
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fund. In New York the special fund 
for the disabled unemployed is main- 
tained by annual assessments against 
each carrier in proportion to his 
share of total covered payroll. There 
is no statutory limit; the assessment 
for the fiscal year ended March 30, 
1951, came to 0.05 percent of taxable 
payroll.® 

Most of the systems put a statutory 
limit on the amounts that can be 
spent by the government-operated 
funds for administrative expenses. 
In New Jersey and under the railroad 
program, the limit is expressed in 
terms of taxable wages. In New Jer- 
sey the amounts set aside for admin- 
istrative costs may not exceed 0.08 
percent of the taxable payroll cov- 
ered by the State plan. Under the 
railroad program, 0.2 percent of 
taxable wages are allowed for the 
administration of both temporary 
disability insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, the operating 
expenses for railroad disability in- 
surance alone came to 0.04 percent 
of taxable wages. 

In Rhode Island the limit is ex- 
pressed as a percent of contributions. 
This limit has been steadily increased 
over the years—from 1 percent of 
contributions in 1942 (before benefits 
became payable) to 6 percent by 
1947. California had a statutory lim- 
it of 5 percent of contributions until 
1951, when the law was amended to 
remove the percentage limit; at pres- 
ent, the sum allotted for administra- 
tion is determined annually by the 
State director of finance. 

Statutory limits are provided in 
none of the States for the administra- 
tive costs of private plans; each car- 
rier is responsible for its own admin- 
istrative expenses. The New York 
State Insurance Fund, however, 
which may write insurance policies 
on the same basis as private carriers, 
is limited in its administrative costs 
to 25 percent of premiums collected. 

Those States that permit contract- 
ing out to private plans also assess 
these plans for the added administra- 
tive cost to the State of supervising 


5New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Annual Report 1951, p. 20. 

6 Railroad Retirement Board, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1951, 1952, pp. 8-9. 
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them. In California and New Jersey 
the additional assessment, which is 
prorated among private plans on the 
basis of wages paid by employers to 
employees, may not exceed 0.02 per- 
cent of taxable payroll. New York 
has no statutory limit. For the year 
ended June 30, 1951, the assessed rate 
in New Jersey was 0.014 percent? 
and in California, 0.016 percent.. In 
New York, the first assessed rate came 
to 0.045 percent of private-plan 
wages, but this assessment covered 
the two fiscal years ended March 31, 
1950, and March 31, 1951. 

Actual administrative expenses in 
1951, including State costs of super- 
vising private plans, were 7.5 percent 
of contributions in California and 10.3 
percent in New Jersey. Rhode Island, 
which permits no contracting out to 
private plans, administered its pro- 
gram at a cost of 5.9 percent of con- 
tributions.” 


Eligibility Requirements 

Definition of disability.—To be eli- 
gible for temporary disability bene- 
fits, a worker must be unemployed 
because of disability. The existing 
laws generally define disability as in- 
ability, by reason of mental or physi- 
cal condition, to perform regular or 
customary work. 

There is less unanimity on the 
question as to whether pregnancy 
should be regarded as a compensable 
disability. Under the Rhode Island 
and railroad programs, pregnancy 
does not bar entitlement to disability 
benefits. The railroad act provides, 
in addition to the ordinary duration 
of disability benefits, separate mater- 
nity benefits that are payable for 16 
weeks, beginning 8 weeks before 
the anticipated date of confinement. 
When the law first went into opera- 
tion in Rhode Island, there was no 
special limit on benefits during preg- 
nancy. Because of the heavy load on 
the disability fund caused by these 
payments, the law was amended in 


7New Jersey Department of Labor and 
Industry, Division of Employment Secur- 
ity, 15th Annual Employment Security 
Report, Calendar Year 1951, January 1952, 
p. 40. 

8 California Department of Employment. 

9 New York State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, op. cit., p. 20. 

10 Social Security Bulletin, September 
1952, table 8, p. 31. 


1946 to limit to 15 the number of 
weekly payments for any one preg- 
nancy, unless there were unusual 
complications. In 1951 the maximum 
benefit period was further reduced to 
not more than 12 consecutive weeks, 
beginning 6 weeks before and ending 
not more than 6 weeks after delivery, 

In New Jersey, on the other hand, 
no payments are made for periods of 
disability due to pregnancy. Califor. 
nia has a similar provision, but the 
restriction on payments continues 
only for 4 weeks after the pregnancy 
terminates. New York lifts its re. 
striction only in those cases where 
the disability occurs after the work- 
er’s return to covered employment 
for at least two consecutive weeks 
following termination of pregnancy, 

Qualifying wages or employment.— 
Since temporary disability benefits 
are intended to partially compensate 
disabled persons who would be em- 
ployed or seeking work but for the 
disability, all the laws require that a 
claimant show his attachment to the 
labor market. In those systems with 
integrated temporary disability and 
unemployment insurance laws, one 
of the criteria used is a base-period 
earnings test, as developed under un- 
employment insurance. 

Under the Rhode Island, California, 
and railroad systems, base-period 
earnings of $300 are required to qual- 
ify for either disability or unemploy- 
ment insurance. In California the 
law further provides that if more 
than 75 percent of earnings are con- 
centrated in 1 quarter, then base- 
period wages must also total 30 times 
the weekly benefit amount. The ef- 
fect of this provision has been to ren- 
der some seasonal or short-term 
workers ineligible. The New Jersey 
law calls for covered earnings in the 
base period equal to 25 times the 
weekly benefit amount. Beginning 
January 1, 1953, New Jersey will shift 
to an employment test for both dis- 
ability insurance and unemployment 
insurance by requiring 17 weeks of 
employment in the base period. 

Under both unemployment insur- 
ance and disability insurance, there 
has been a tendency to bring about a 
closer relationship between the qual- 
ifying period of employment (the 
base period) and the period during 
which benefit rights could be exer- 
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cised (the benefit year). In disability 
insurance especially, it is considered 
desirable to prevent the payment of 
penefits to persons who have been out 
of the labor force for a considerable 
time before the onset of their disabil- 
ity and to avoid subjecting entrants 
and re-entrants into the labor market 
to long periods of deferred eligibility. 

At the present time, the three 
State disability laws coordinated with 
unemployment insurance use flexible 
base periods and benefit years to 
measure the accumulation of benefit 
rights and the utilization of these 
rights. In California and under New 
Jersey’s special system for disability 
during unemployment the base peri- 
od and the benefit year are the same 
for both disability and unemployment 
insurance. The benefit year for both 
programs is automatically established 
by filing a valid claim for either dis- 
ability or unemployment insurance, 
and the base period consists of the 
first 4 of the last 5 completed calen- 


dar quarters preceding the benefit 
year. In California, if the claim is 
filed during the first month of any 
quarter, the base period consists of 
the first 4 of the last 6 completed 
quarters. 

Under the other systems coordinat- 
ed with unemployment insurance, the 
base period and benefit year do not 
coincide for both programs. In fact, 
under the New Jersey system for dis- 
ability during employment, the con- 
cept “benefit year” is abandoned en- 
tirely, and the base period is defined 
as the first 4 of the last 5 completed 
calendar quarters preceding com- 
mencement of any period of disabil- 
ity. With each new spell of disability, 
the base period is determined sepa- 
rately. In Rhode Island the benefit 
year for disability commences with 
the filing of a valid claim for disabil- 
ity, and the base period is defined as 
the last 4 completed quarters imme- 
diately preceding the beginning of 
the benefit year. 


The desire to bring about a closer 
relationship between the date of fil- 
ing a claim and the period of covered 
employment has led the New Jersey 
Legislature to revise its benefit for- 
mula. Effective January 1, 1953, the 
base period, in the case of disability 
during employment, will be the 52- 
week period immediately preceding 
commencement of any period of dis- 
ability. For disability during unem- 
ployment, the base period will be the 
52-week period immediately preced- 
ing the benefit year. As before, a 
benefit year will begin with the filing 
of a valid claim for either disability 
or unemployment insurance. 

The railroad system, alone among 
the existing integrated disability and 
unemployment insurance programs, 
still uses a calendar-year base period 
and benefit year, uniform for all 
claimants. For both disability and 
unemployment insurance, the benefit 
year begins July 1, and the base pe- 
riod is the calendar year preceding 


Chart 3.—Temporary disability insurance: Selected benefit provisions, July 1, 1952 









































New Jersey New York 
Provision Rhode Island California Railroad program 
Employed Unemployed Employed Unemployed 
workers workers workers workers 
Weekly ben- | 1/20 of high-quarter 1/20 to 1/25 of high- | 1/22 of high-quarter | 1/22 of high-quarter | 14 average weekly | 44 average weekly | Daily benefit 
efitamount.! wages, $10-25. quarter wages, wages, $10-30. ! wages, $10-30. 2 wage in last 8 wage in last 8 amount of $3.00- 
$10-30, plus hos- weeks of covered weeks of covered 7.50 based on 
pital benefits of employment employment schedule of an- 
$8 a day for 12 (from $10 or aver- (from $10 or aver- Dual wages. 
days in benefit age weekly wage, age weekly wage, 
year. whichever is less, whichever is less, 
to $30). to $30). 
Duration._...| 5.2-26 weeks based | 1/2 base - period | 1/3 base - period | 1/3 base - period | Uniform potential | Uniform potential | Uniform poten 
on schedule ofan-| wages, 12.5-26 wages, 10-26 wages, 10-26 duration of 13 duration of 13 duration of 130 
nual wages. weeks. weeks, 3 weeks. 3 weeks in any 52- weeks during any days (26 weeks). 
week period. aa of disabil- 
ty. 
Waiting pe- | 7 consecutive days | 7 consecutive days | 7 consecutive days 1 week of disability | 7 consecutive days | 7 consecutive days | 7 days in first 14- 
riod. of disability per | of disability per of disability per or unemployment} of disability per of disability per day 
benefit year. | spell. Any unex- spell. per benefit year. spell. spell. § in a bene- 
| pired portion of it year; benefits 
| the waiting period not paid for first 
is waived if indi- 4 days of disabil- 
| vidual is hospital- ity in su uent 
| ized. 14 - day - 
tion s 
Payments for | Limited to 12 con- | No payments for | No payments for | No payments for | Nopaymentsunless} Nopayments unless} § 
pregnancy. | secutive weeks be-| disability caused disability caused disability caused worker has re- worker has re- benefits begin- 
ginning 6 weeks by pregnancy un- by pregnancy. by pregnancy. turned to covered turned to covered ning 57 da 
before and ending | til 4 weeks after employment for employment for fore ani 
6 weeks following termination of at least 2 conse- at least 2 conse- birth, ending 115 
childbirth, | pregnancy. cutive weeks fol- cutive weeks fol- | days later, or 31 
lowing termina- lowing termina- days after birth. 
tion of pregnancy.| tion of pregnancy.| Benefits for first 
| 14 days in ma- 
ternity period 
} and first i4 days 
after childbirth 
} at 1} times regu- 
° lar . 




















1 Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 34 of average weekly wage in last 8 weeks of covered 


employment ($10-30). 


+ Eflective Jan. 1, 1953, 34 of average weekly wage received during base period 
17 weeks of covered employment, or, if no such em- 
from all covered employers. 
+ Effective Jan. 1, 1953, 84 of base weeks (i.e., weeks during base period with 


from last employer givin 
ployer, during base peri 


5 No waiting period required for 


covered employment of $15 or more) multiplied by weekly benefit amount (13-26 


weeks). 
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insurance benefits. 


Source: Based on Comparison of Temporary Disability Insurance Laws, April 
1952, Department of Labor, Bureau of 


‘ No benefits payable beyond twenty-sixth week of unemployment. 
claiman 


ts currently receiving unemployment 


mployment Security. 








the benefit year. Until 1950, Rhode 
Island also employed uniform base 
periods and benefit years. 


In contrast to the coordinated dis- 
ability and unemployment insurance 
systems, the New York disability law 
does not use the concepts of base pe- 
riod and benefit year to determine 
the eligibility of claimants under 
private plans. A worker is covered 
as soon as he has had 4 or more con- 
secutive weeks of covered employ- 
ment (or 25 days of regular part- 
time employment), and this coverage 
continues for 4 weeks after termina- 
tion of employment. An earnings 
test is used only to determine 
whether a person who becomes dis- 
abled after 4 weeks of unemployment 
is eligible for benefits from the spec- 
ial, State-operated fund for the dis- 
abled unemployed. 


Attention should be drawn to the 
fact that private plans in California 
and New Jersey are also not required 
to and rarely do employ the concepts 
of base period and benefit year to de- 
termine if a claimant is an active 
member of the labor force. Instead, 
private plans either cover workers 
immediately upon their employment 
or require some probationary period 
of employment, usually from 1 to 5 
months. During the probationary 
period, of course, the worker is pro- 
tected by the State plan and is pay- 
ing contributions to the State. Upon 
cessation of employment for 2 weeks 
or longer, a worker generally loses 
his private-plan coverage and must 
look to the State fund for such pro- 
tection as his base-period wages pro- 
vide. 


Benefit Provisions 


Amount of benefits—In all these 
temporary disability insurance sys- 
tems, as in unemployment insurance 
in the United States, benefit amounts 
are related to a claimant’s previous 
earnings in covered employment. In 
Rhode Island, California, and New 
Jersey, disability benefit rates are 
computed according to the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit formula, based 
on a fraction of the highest quarterly 
wages received in the base period 
within specified limits. Under the 
railroad act, a schedule of annual 
wages is used in calculating both dis- 


ability and unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

In New York, disability benefits are 
computed by a formula different from 
that for unemployment insurance 
benefits and consist of one-half the 
average weekly wage during the last 
8 weeks of covered employment pre- 
ceding the disability. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, New Jersey will change 
its method of determining benefit 
amounts for both disability and un- 
employment insurance; instead of a 
fraction of high-quarter earnings, it 
will use a percentage of the average 
weekly wage. For disability during 
employment, the benefit formula will 
be two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage of the last 8 weeks of covered 
employment. 

In general, the intent of the dis- 
ability insurance statutes has been to 
replace during a limited time about 
one-half to two-thirds of the wage 
loss. It has been difficult, however, 
to maintain such ratios when rising 
wage levels subject an increasing 
number of higher-paid workers to 
maximum benefit limits. Despite 
recent increases, the maximum week- 
ly disability payment in every one of 
these States is still less than half the 
average weekly wages. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, aver- 
age weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries 
as of December 1951 were $59.31 in 
Rhode Island, $67.20 in New York, 
$69.72 in New Jersey, and $74.49 in 
California. At the present time, the 
maximum disability benefit is $25 a 
week in Rhode Island and $30 in the 
other three States. These maximums 
correspond with those payable under 
unemployment insurance except in 
California, where the maximum for 
unemployment insurance is only $25. 

In an attempt to assure the dis- 
abled worker a maintenance income, 
disability insurance laws contain a 
minimum benefit limit. At the pres- 
ent time, the minimum rate in each 
of these States is $10 per week; New 
York permits a lower minimum, how- 
ever, if the average weekly wage is 
less than $10. None of the laws pro- 
vides for benefits to dependents of 
the disabled wage earner. 

Benefit rates for railroad workers 
are more favorable. With daily ben- 
efits varying from $3.00 to $7.50 


(equivalent to weekly rates of $15,09 
to $37.50), the proportion of the wage 
loss replaced under the railroad agt 
is much greater than the proportions 
presently compensated under the 
State temporary disability insurance 
laws. As of December 1951, the aver. 
age weekly earnings for railroad em. 
ployees of Class I railroads were 
$69.95. 

Payment of daily (part-weekly) 
benefits is provided in all States when 
an individual recovers before the end 
of his benefit week. Under the Cal. 
ifornia and New Jersey laws, each 
day of disability in excess of the first 
7 days in a spell is compensated at 
a rate of one-seventh of the weekly 
amount. In Rhode Island the rate 
for each workday isone-fifth of the 
weekly benefit amount, up to a max- 
imum of four-fifths, but is payable 
only for days of disability following 
a compensable week. In New York 
the computation of daily benefits is 
based on the claimant’s normal num- 
ber of workdays per week. 

Duration of benefits—In all the 
systems except that of New York, the 
maximum duration of benefits in a 
benefit year is 26 weeks for either 
disability or unemployment insur- 
ance. In New York, all claimants 
have a uniform potential duration of 
13 weeks in any 52-week period (as 
contrasted with 26 weeks for unem- 
ployment insurance). The railroad 
plan also provides for benefits of a 
uniform duration. In the disability 
systems of the other States the length 
of time that benefits will be payable 
varies, as in their unemployment in- 
surance system, according to the total 
amount of base-period wages, witha 
minimum of 12.5 weeks in California, 
10 in New Jersey, and 5.2 in Rhode 
Island. Effective January 1, 1953, 
New Jersey will base the duration of 
benefits for both disability and unem- 
ployment insurance on length of cov- 
ered employment, with a minimum 
of 13 weeks. 

New Jersey’s special system for the 
disabled unemployed limits the max- 
imum amount of benefits payable 
during a benefit year for both unem- 
ployment and disability insurance to 
1% times the duration allowed under 
either one. Under the other laws, 
the amount of benefits received under 
unemployment insurance does not 
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affect the potential duration of bene- 
fits payable under temporary disabil- 
ity insurance. All the laws prohibit 
duplicate benefits for the same week 
or day under unemployment insur- 
ance and disability insurance, wheth- 
er under the laws of the same State 
or under the unemployment insur- 
ance laws of some other State or of 
the Federal Government. 

Waiting period.—To conserve the 
funds of the disability system for 
claimants suffering long spells of dis- 
ability and to avoid the administra- 
tive burden of processing large num- 
bers of short-period claims, all the 
State temporary disability laws re- 
quire a waiting period of 7 consecu- 
tive days of disability before the pay- 
ment of benefits. In Rhode Island 
a claimant is required to serve only 
one such uncompensated period in a 
benefit year, regardless of the num- 
ber of spells of disability suffered 
during the year. Subsequent spells, 
however, are compensated only if 
they last at least 7 consecutive days. 
The other States require a waiting 
period at the beginning of each period 
of uninterrupted disability. Under 
California and New Jersey laws, a 
disability is regarded as uninterrupt- 
ed if a relapse occurs within 14 days 
after a claimant has returned to work; 
under the New York law, the time 
limit is 3 months. Claimants under 
New Jersey’s special system for dis- 
ability during unemployment, how- 
ever, need serve only one 7-day wait- 
ing period of either unemployment or 
disability during a benefit year to 
qualify for benefits. 

For disabled railroad workers the 


waiting period is 7 days (which need 
not be consecutive) in the first 14-day 
registration period in a benefit year; 
in each subsequent registration pe- 
riod, whether for the same disability 
or a different one, benefits are paid 
for each day of disability in excess of 
4 days. 

Hospital benefits—California is 
unique among the States in that, 
since January 1, 1950, it has paid, in 
addition to weekly cash benefits, hos- 
pital benefits of $8 a day for a max- 
imum of 12 days in a benefit year to 
claimants who are hospitalized while 
eligible for disability benefits. No 
waiting period is required-of such’ 
hospitalized claimants for either hos- 
pital or disability benefits. Since 
January 1, 1952, an individual is not 
eligible for hospital benefits if he is 
receiving hospitalization under work- 
men’s compensation, but he is eligible 
if he continues to receive remunera- 
tion from his employer. 

Private-plan benefits.—It should be 
emphasized again that private plans 
are not restricted to the use of a base- 
period and benefit-year formula for 
determining benefit provisions. As 
far as cash benefit amounts are con- 
cerned, most private plans use a few 
rate classes based on current wage 
status. With regard to the duration 
of benefits, most private plans pay 
benefits for a flat maximum number 
of weeks per spell of disability, re- 
gardless of the amount of previous 
earnings. In California and New Jer- 
sey, weekly rates and duration of 
benefits under private plans must be 
such that no covered individual will 
receive less than the rate and dura- 


tion he would have received under 
the State law. In New York, how- 
ever, private plans are permitted to 
substitute medical, hospital, and sur- 
gical care for cash benefits up to 40 
percent of the statutory scale of bene- 
fits. 

In determining length of waiting 
period and maximum weekly benefits, 
private plans, in general, follow a 
variety of formulas that may, but do 
not necessarily, exceed the statutory 
formula. An analysis of California 
private plans in effect as of June 30, 
1950, revealed that 62 percent of the 
private-plan workers had a shorter 
waiting period for accidents and 12 
percent a shorter waiting period for 
sickness than the State plan; 79 per- 
cent were under plans that had a 
maximum weekly benefit rate in ex- 
cess of the State plan.4 A similar 
analysis in New York as of the same 
date disclosed that 40 percent of the 
covered workers under nonstatutory 
plans enjoyed a shorter waiting pe- 
riod for either sickness or accident 
than the statutory requirement, and 
42 percent were under plans that had 
a maximum weekly benefit rate in 
excess of the statutory maximum.! 
In addition, 60 percent of the workers 
under nonstatutory plans were eli- 
gible to receive cash benefits for a 
longer period than the statutory one 
of 13 weeks in any 52-week period. 
In New Jersey, a December 1949 sur- 
vey indicated that at least 53 percent 
of the private-plan workers were un- 


11 California Department of Employment, 
Report 1006A #1. 

12 New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Annual Report 1950, pp. 20-22. 


Chart 4.—Temporary disability insurance: Disqualifying income, July 1, 1952 
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der plans that provided weekly max- 
imum benefits in excess of the State 
plan’s established maximum.13 


Disqualifications 


Disqualifying income.—Most of the 
temporary disability laws contain 
some restrictions on the payment of 
disability benefits during periods 
when certain other types of income 
are being received. There is, never- 
theless, a wide variation in the exist- 
ing laws in the effect on benefit rights 
of workmen’s compensation, sick pay, 
social insurance benefits, and employ- 
er pensions. 

Rhode Island at first paid cash sick- 
ness benefits in full without regard 
to workmen’s compensation. This 
situation has since been altered by 
an amendment to the law that limits 
the combined weekly benefits under 
both programs to 85 percent of the 
individual’s weekly earnings. Total 
potential benefits, however, have not 
been modified, and no deduction is 
made for lump-sum payments made 
under workmen’s compensation. 

No other law is so liberal in this 
respect. Under the California pro- 
gram, the claimant draws the differ- 
ence when the disability payment is 
larger than that for workmen’s com- 
pensation. The railroad legislation 
requires that sickness benefits must 
be repaid to the extent that the in- 
dividual receives damages for the 
same disability, either from his em- 
ployer or from anyone else. In New 
Jersey and New York, the election by 
the employee of benefits, other than 
permanent partial benefits for an 
earlier disability, under workmen’s 
compensation disqualifies him from 
obtaining benefits under disability in- 
surance. 

There is also little uniformity in 
the laws with regard to the effect of 
sick pay on a claimant’s eligibility 
to temporary disability insurance 
benefits. Rhode Island pays disabil- 
ity benefits in full even though the 
wage earner is receiving regular 
wages during his disability; under the 
railroad plan, receipt of such wages 
disqualifies a claimant. In New York 
the worker may receive both wages 

13 Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, New Jersey Disability 


Insurance Program, October 1950, table 2, 
p. 40. 


and disability benefits, but they must 
not total more than his benefits alone 
would otherwise provide. In New 
Jersey a claimant may receive sick 
pay and disability benefits for the 
same week if the total income does 
not exceed his regular weekly wage 
before his disablement. California 
restricts the total a claimant may 
receive to 70 percent of the wages 
earned immediately before the dis- 
ability; before January 1, 1952, any 
wages received from the employer 
during disability were deducted from 
benefits. 

A difference is also noted in the 
treatment of Federal old-age insur- 
ance benefits and employer pensions 
paid during disability. While these 
payments do not affect disability 
benefits in Rhode Island and Califor- 
nia, the New Jersey and New York 
laws provide for the reduction of 
disability benefits by the amount of 
old-age insurance benefits or em- 
ployer pension. The railroad act re- 
quires the deduction of old-age bene- 
fits and railroad retirement annuities 
but not of private employer pensions. 

Disqualifying acts.—Because tem- 
porary disability insurance developed 
along unemployment insurance lines, 
some disqualification provisions that 
are more pertinent to the latter were 
also applied to the former. In Califor- 
nia a claimant who is disqualified for 
unemployment insurance because he 
has voluntarily left his work without 
good cause, been discharged for mis- 
conduct, refused suitable work, or 
made willful false misrepresentation 
is also ineligible for disability bene- 
fits for the same period unless the 
administrative agency finds good 
cause for paying such benefits. Up 
to January 1, 1952, a worker involved 
in a labor dispute that disqualified 
him for unemployment insurance was 
also ineligible for disability benefits. 
At present, disability benefits may be 
paid if his disability is due to an 
accident or requires hospitalization 
and is not due to the labor dispute. 

The New Jersey disability law dis- 
qualifies a claimant for any period 
during which he would be subject 
to a suspension under the unemploy- 
ment insurance law for any reason, 
including a disqualification caused 
by a labor dispute. The situation is 
the same in New York, even though 


the disability system is administered 
separately from unemployment in- 
surance. On the other’ hand, Rhode 
Island and the railroad program 
penalize or disqualify only for fraud. 

Another difference in the various 
laws may be noticed in the treatment 
of disabilities arising from the “fault” 
of the claimant. The New Jersey and 
New York laws deny payments for 
periods of disability due to willfully 
self-inflicted injuries or to injuries 
sustained in the performance of 
illegal acts. The other laws have no 
such restriction. 


Procedure on Claims and 
Certification 


Claimants who are sick or dis- 
abled, unlike unemployment insur- 
ance claimants, do not have to 
register for work or visit a local 
employment service office. Instead, 
they are permitted to file their claims 
by mail; workers covered by State 
plans file with the State employment 
security agency, and those under pri- 
vate plans with the employer or in- 
surance carrier. 

Under the State-operated plans in 
Rhode Island, California, and New 
Jersey, the unemployment insurance 
administrative machinery is used to 
maintain wage records, to determine 
eligibility, and to compute benefits. 
When the claimant is insured through 
private plans, the adjudication and 
payment of disability claims are 
handled almost exclusively by em- 
ployers or their insurance carriers. 
The function of the State adminis- 
trative agency in these cases is to 
exercise general supervision over pri- 
vate plans and to adjudicate disputed 
claims arising between claimants and 
carriers. In New Jersey and Califor- 
nia the State agency must also main- 
tain certain employment records in 
order to furnish information on the 
claimants’ rights under the State 
plan. 

The period within which the dis- 
abled claimant must file his first 
claim or notice of disability differs 
among the various systems. In Rhode 
Island the worker must file not later 
than 10 days after the onset of dis- 
ability; in New Jersey, 30 days; in 
New York, 15 days; and under the 
railroad act, 9 days. In California 
the claim must be filed not later than 
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20 days after the end of the waiting 
period. 

All the programs require that 
initial claims must be supported by 
a medical certificate from the claim- 
ant’s attending physician, establishing 
the existence of the disability and 
estimating its probable duration. The 
certificates are reviewed by or under 
the supervision of medical officers or 
consultants to determine whether a 
claimant is disabled within the mean- 
ing of the law and for how long. In 
New Jersey, alone among the States, 
the responsibility for medical review 
is delegated to the medical staff of 
the State health department. In the 
other systems, the medical officers 
are either full-time or part-time em- 
ployees of the State disability agency. 

In cases where the medical prog- 
nosis is questioned, claimants are 
required to submit to independent 
reexaminations. California, Rhode 
Island, and the railroad program 
draw from a list of physicians in 
private practice to make these ex- 
aminations, while New York relies 
on the medical staff of its workmen’s 
compensation board. In New Jersey 
the examining physician may be 
designated by the claimant’s doctor. 
All States use the device of un- 
scheduled visits by claims examiners 
to the claimants’ homes in order to 
verify the existence and duration of 
disability. 

Repetitive medical certification 
from the attending physician may be 
required during the course of the 
disability under all systems, although 
the frequency of filing continued 
claims and of certification varies 
among the programs. The California 
program and that for railroad 
workers require the filing of con- 
tinued claims at 14-day intervals, but 
the claims need not be accompanied 
by a medical certificate unless the 
duration of the claim exceeds the 
expected duration indicated on the 
initial certificate. A similar situation 
prevails in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, except that a continued claim 
must be filed for each succeeding 
week of disability. In New York, 
proof of continuation of disability 





14In New Jersey, no continued claims 
are filed for workers disabled while un- 
employed. 
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may be required by the private 
carrier or State agency, but not more 
often than once a week. 

Private plans are not bound by the 
provisions of the iaw regarding the 
conditions under which benefits will 
be paid, as long as the disqualifica- 
tions set down in the private plans 
are no more restrictive than those of 
the statute. Benefits can be paid in 
full even though the individual is 
receiving regular wages, workmen’s 
compensation, or other social insur- 
ance payments. They can be paid 
regardless of whether or not the 
disability is compensable under State 
law or was caused by pregnancy or 
was self-inflicted. They can be paid 
although no claim was filed or 
medical certificate submitted accord- 
ing to the procedure established by 
the State. 

As a matter of fact, financial con- 
siderations tend to operate as a 
restrictive force on the undue lib- 
eralization of private plans in relation 
to State-operated plans or statutory 
formulas. This limitation applies to 
eligibility requirements and benefit 
provisions as well as to conditions 
under which benefits will be paid. 
To exceed the statutory formula to 
any extent would mean higher costs 
for the average employer, since the 
law forbids requiring employees to 
pay higher premiums for private- 
plan coverage than for State-plan or 
statutory coverage. 


Operating Highlights 

It is estimated that nearly 11 mil- 
lion workers, or more than one-fifth 
of all wage and salary workers, were 
covered by the five existing tempor- 
ary disability insurance programs in 
December 1951. About 7 million of 
these workers were protected by pri- 
vate plans; the remainder, by govern- 
ment-operated plans. The fact that 
such a large proportion of covered 
workers come under the jurisdiction 
of private plans seriously hampers 
the collection of meaningful data on 
temporary disability insurance activi- 
ties. Under government plans, sta- 
tistics on such items as contributions, 
claims, and benefit payments are 
automatically collected by a single 
public agency and offer a ready basis 
for analysis. Under private plans, 
such data if collected at all are dis- 


tributed among many private sources 
and may lack uniformity of collection 
or treatment. Data on the activities 
of private plans therefore must often 
be estimated.» 

For the three calendar years 1949, 
1950, and 1951, contributions from 
workers and employers under State- 
operated plans amounted to $150 mil- 
lion and benefits paid came to $105 
million (including hospital benefits 
of more than $5 million).° For the 
same period, workers covered by pri- 
vate plans made contributions esti- 
mated at $160 million and were paid 
cash and hospital benefits approxi- 
mating $117 million.7 An estimated 
$18 million was also contributed in 
premiums by employers of these 
workers. Thus, since 1949, sick and 
disabled workers under State plans 
have received back in benefits 70 
percent of the contributions paid into 
the program, and workers under pri- 
vate plans have received back 66 
percent. 

One of the factors responsible for 
the lower return in benefit payments 
to workers under private plans is the 
higher administrative costs involved 
in commercial insurance. The costs 
of administering the State-operated 
programs in 1951, excluding the costs 
of supervising private plans, repre- 
sented 5.9 cents of every dollar col- 
lected in Rhode Island, 5.4 cents in 
California, and 7.6 cents in New 
Jersey. What the expense ratios, in- 
cluding acquisition costs, were for 
private plans is unknown, although 
estimates range from 15 percent to 
25 percent of net premiums. 

The premium income of private 
carriers must cover, in addition to 
administrative costs, profits and re- 
serve accumulations. It should be 
noted that under State plans any ex- 
cess of contributions over expendi- 
tures for benefits and for administra- 


15 Unless otherwise indicated, data cited 
are from Significant Temporary Disability 
Insurance Data, 1950, Unemployment In- 
surance Program Letters No. 272 and 281, 
December 18, 1951, and March 19, 1952, 
and unpublished data (Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security). 
See also Social Security Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 1952, table 8, p. 31. 

16 Excludes the $84 million paid to rail- 
road workers because there is no ear- 
marked contribution for these benefits. 

17 Excludes New York; data not avail- 
able. 
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tion is retained as publicly owned 
reserves for future benefit payments 
or for future reduction of the contri- 
bution rate. Under private plans, some 
of the excess may be used in future 
years for rate reductions, but in 
general most of the excess is retained 
as profits by the insurance company, 
distributed as dividends to their 
stockholders, or used as carrier- 
owned reserves to protect the insur- 
ers against any miscalculation that 
may result in loss. As of December 
31, 1951, the reserve available for 
benefits in State funds amounted to 
$116 million in California, $84 mil- 
lion in New Jersey, and $34 milion 
in Rhode Island. 

The average payment under gov- 
ernment plans for a week of dis- 
ability in 1950 was $20.43 under the 
program for railroad workers, $21.12 


in New Jersey, $21.85 in Rhode 
Island, and $22.74 in California. Pri- 
vate plans paid an average of $29.08 
a week for terminated spells in Cali- 
fornia. According to an estimate 
released by the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
average weekly benefit under the 
nonstatutory plans in the State was 
$33 for the first year of operation.” 
Benefits under the statutory plans 
brought this average down to about 
$30 weekly. No data are available 
on New Jersey private plans. An 
analysis!9 of California operations has 
indicated that the higher average 
weekly benefits paid under private 
plans is due to the higher wages of 


18 New York Times, June 29, 1951, p. 13. 
19 Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, California Disability 
Insurance Program, March 1952, pp. 64-65. 


workers covered by private plans as 
well as to the higher maximums pro. 
vided by many such plans. 

Much more accurate data on ali 
phases of private-plan activities wil) 
be needed before a complete appraigs- 
al of the relative merits of govern. 
ment-plan and private-plan programs 
can be undertaken. Whether such 
information can be obtainable under 
private-plan coverage is uncertain, 
In fact, in New York it may be 
difficult ever to obtain precise infor. 
mation on cost allocation and benefit 
distribution under the program. The 
situation is better in California, 
where the closely integrated provi- 
sions for disability and unemploy- 
ment insurance necessitate the collec- 
tion of some comparable data from 
private-plan carriers. 
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June 15, 1952, pp. 453-457. 25 
cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Govan, E. S. L. Residence and Re- 
sponsibility in Social Welfare. 
Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, 1952. 73 pp. $2. 

Discusses the problem of Canada’s 
residence laws and considers possi- 
ble solutions. 1 
SPENCER, SuE W. “Can Social Work 

Meet Today’s Challenge?” Public 

Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 19, 

June 1952, pp. 1-3. 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL CouNcIL, SociaL COMMISSION. 
Social Services: Planning, Organi- 
zation and Administration for So- 
cial Welfare; In-Service Training 
in Social Welfare. New York: 
The Council, 1952. 93 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

An analysis of experience in vari- 
ous countries. 

UniTeD NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND 
SoctaL Councit. SocraL CoMMIs- 
sion. Social Services: Planning, 
Organization and Administration 
for Social Welfare; Methods of 
Administering Assistance to the 
Needy. New York: The Council, 
1952. 62 pp. Processed. 

A study of programs in seven 
countries. 

WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND. 
HEALTH AND WELFARE NEEDS Com- 
MITTEE. Metropolitan Cleveland’s 
Human Needs: Five-Year Esti- 
mates by 134 Health and Welfare 
Organizations. Cleveland: The 
Federation, April 1951. 109 pp. 


The Welfare State and the National 
Welfare: A Symposium on Some 
of the Threatening Tendencies of 
Our Times. Sheldon Glueck, edi- 
tor. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. 289 pp. 
$3.50. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD. 
Better Health for School Children. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 10 pp. 

Designed to assist States and com- 
munities in developing health pro- 
grams for school children. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Public 
Health Service, the Office of Educa- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


decreases occurred in practically all 
the States, but the special measures 
taken by a few States resulted in 
substantial reductions in their case- 
loads. New Hampshire suspended 
during the vacation period the pay- 
ments for children aged 16 and 17, 
with the result that the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children was reduced 7.7 percent and 
the number of children, 9.6 percent. 
When Oregon withdrew assistance, 
for the summer montks, to able- 
bodied children aged 14 or over, the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children dropped 17.4 per- 
cent and the number of children de- 
creased 23 percent. Georgia’s recent 
restrictive regulations for aid to de- 
pendent children that had reduced 
the number of families on the rolls 
by 16 percent in June resulted in 
another cut of 18 percent in July. 

The program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled con- 
tinued to grow slowly. The number 
of disabled recipients increased in 
the 38 States with established pro- 
grams, and one additional State, 
Georgia, began making payments 
under its new program. In July, 39 
States were making payments to 
slightly more than 147,000 disabled 
recipients. 

Total payments for public assist- 
ance jumped more than $1.1 million. 
Most of the additionel money went 
to the families added to the general 
assistance rolls, although costs went 
up for each of the other programs 
except aid to dependent children. 
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Average payments were higher in 
July than in June in all programs 
nationally and in most States. The 
unusually large increase of $2.57 in 
the average general assistance pay- 
ment reflects, at least in part, the 
relatively large number of family 
ceses added to the rolls in some 
States. 

In Oklahoma, revisions in stand- 
ards of assistance and removal of 
maximums on payments resulted in 
large upward adjustments—from $5 
to $11 in average paymenis under 
old-age assistance, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and 
aid to the blind. Kentucky was able 
to increase payments under aid to 
dependent children to an average 
of $52.88, $11 more than the June 
average; funds to finance the in- 
crease were available mainly as a 
result of caseload reductions in old- 
age assistance and other categories. 
Increases in Michigan in averages 
for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and general assist- 
ance reflect the change in reporting 
rather than changes in amounts paid 
to recipients. 

The Federal requirement, effective 
July 1952, that all States disregard 
the first $50 of earned income in 
determining the need for aid to the 
blind no doubt has resulted in some 
increase in average payments in 
States that had not previously ex- 
empted such earnings. On the whole, 
the number of blind recipients with 
earned income is relatively small, 
and the adjustments due to the new 
requirement are not too apparent. 

Contrary to the general trend, 


the District of Columbia cut average 
payments $4-8 for each type of aig 
when the percent of budgeted neeg 
met was again reduced at the begin. 
ning of the new fiscal year, from 98 
percent to 90 percent. Payments to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children were lower in New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon when payments 
for older children were suspended 
during the summer months. 


INITIAL CLAIMS filed for benefits 
under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs rose sharply in 
July; the total of 1.5 million was 
more than half again the number 
filed in June and was higher than 
in any other month since June 1950, 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continued unem- 
ployment, had a relatively smaller 
increase, rising 17.8 percent to 53 
million. The totals for both types of 
claim were substantially higher than 
those in July 1951. The labor dispute 
in the steel industry was iargely 
responsible for the increases, al- 
though administrative end seasonal 
factors also contributed. 

A large number of the continued 
claims were filed during the second 
half of July, and benefit checks for 
many of the claimants were not sent 
out until August. As a result, despite 
the rise in the number of claims, 
fewer persons. received benefit 
checks in an average week in July 
than in June—871,000 as compared 
with 918,000. The average check for 
total unemployment rose from $22.59 
to $22.98, and total benefits paid for 
the Nation as a whole increased 6.1 
percent to $88.6 million. 
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Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 


{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 2, 1952] 


































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 
“po | Temporary 
Monthly re tirement and Survivor benefits disability 
disability benefits 
benefits * Rail- 
Year and Total eee SERRE tEoee Service- | road 
month 0 | men’s |Unem- 
| Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- State lo 
| Rail- Civil —— road Read- | ploy- 
Social a dares | Veta _| laws ® just- | ment 
re road Serv eter Civil Unem 
Secu : ice ans Ad- | «...) | Rail- . , ' State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
rity | Retire- Com} retate- | Social | ‘road Serv- | Veter- Social laws | ment Act #2 | ance 
Act ment | mis- | tration? | 5@C¥- |Retire-| ice | ams Ad-| Secu- | Others Insur- Act" 
Act sion 2 | rity ment Com-| minis- rity 
| ‘ Act+ | ment) ‘mis. | tration ‘| Act 2 
| c sion ? } ned 
eS Number of beneficiaries 
és 2 eee pclibiinaldl mer ln Bie ai 
1951 | | } | } | 
en AEE | 2, 798. 5 262. | 166.2} 2,374.9) 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8] 1,013.5) 30.1 9.6} 29.0! 23.9 747.8 1. 19.5 
RL Sein, ERS Ss 2, 858. 1 262.9) 167.6) 2,378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1) 31.6) 1,016.1) 36. 7 11.2} 28.0 30.7 801.0 1.1} 24.6 
September...... REE 2,896.7) 263.3) 168.4) 2,381.2) 1,335.8] 148.9! 32.3! 1,016.2) 32.8 8.7| 26.8] 28.6 757.8 -8| 20.7 
a eae Sele 2, 932. 9 263.9; 169.2) 2,385.5) 1,357.9) 150.6] 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 10.6), 27.6 32.9 712.8 -5} 21.2 
November...... Se 2, 960. 6 264.7) 170.2) 2, 388.7) 1,371.6) 151.0) 33.9) 1,019. 4! 30. 5 9.0} 26.6 31.5 749.3 ‘ 30.9 
Sy ERE | 2,993.9) 267.1) 171.0) 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7) 34.5) 1,020.3) 27.8 8.3! 27.2) 28.9 797.3 -7| 31.6 
1 °° | 
January......... ipdocesebaul | 3,030.6 284.0) 171.7} 2,392.6) 1,402.7) 149.7) 35. 4) 1, 028. 7| 39.3 8.8} 27.6 38.3} 1,185.2 9} 48.3 
agente SSSR ee 3, O56. 2 308.1} 172.5) 2,393.8) 1,419.6} 150. 5| 36.2) 1,031.3) 38.8 8.6} 28.7 28.6) 1,146.4 8} 648.3 
Bee |. 3, 076.9 $24.4) 173.3} 2,308.1) 1,435.2 151.4) 37.2) 1,029.6) 40.0 11.1) 33.1 28.3) 1,112.8 6} 41.0 
April... Ppt Se & 3, 004. 4 336.2) 173.9) 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2) 1, 036. 4) 40.2 13.2} 32.1 27. 4) 992. 6: -4| 35.6 
as srs cae 3, 104.8) 343.2) 174.8) 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2) 39.1) 1,040.4 37. 7] 12.2) 30.2 23. 8) 918. 4 3} -25.€ 
SER Be aks ieta ds 3, 109. 5 348.9) 175.6) 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8] 1,042.0) 35. 9} 11.6) 32.4 24. 7] 918. 1 -3) 31.6 
SSN bn scliaad | 3,120.3 352.7; 176.5) 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5) 40. 6| 1, 044. 2) 7 12,1) 3 32.0 26. 9) 870.9 -3) 68.6 
| | | i i 
Amount of benefits ™ 
ae | $1, 188,702; $21,074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)....... | $105, 696) $11, 736 $12, 267| po paueaiiieecinmets $518, 700) ..-....... $15, 961 
ill meat 1, 085, 488 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25,454) 1,550).......| 111,790} 13,328) 13, 943)_....-.}....___. 344, 321). .-....... 537 
ea 1, 130, 721 80,305, 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,603)_.._._. 111,193; 15,038} 14,342)..-....]-....__. 344, 084)......... 268 
1943. 921, 465 97,257} 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763) 1, 704).......| 116, 133] 17, 830] 17, 255] $2,857} __.____. y, 8 aa 917 
Raa 1,118,798; 119,009) 129,707) 77,193) 456,279) 76,942) 1,765)_...... | 144,302} 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)_....._. 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
1945. | 2,065, 566 57,391; 137,140) 83,874) 697,830) 104,231) 1,772).....-- | 254,238! 26,135; 23,431] 4,669/._...___ 445, 866) 126,630) 2,359 
oo | 5,149,761}  230,285/ 149,188] 94,585! 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817|....._. | 333,640] 27,267]. 30,610] 4 761\__...__- , 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
1947... .| 4,700,827) 299,830) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283)_____. 382,515) 29,517) 33, 115) 26,024) $11,368) 776,165) 970, 542) 39, 401 
SIS: 4,510,041) 366,887) 208, 642) 132, 852) 1,711, 182| 176,736) 36,011) $918) 413,912) 32,315] 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793, 510, 167| 28, 599 
1949.............| 5,694,080) 454,483) 240, 893) 158, 973) 1, 692, 215) 201, 369, 39,257) 4,317| 477,406) 33,158} 31,771| 59,066) 30, 103] 1,737,279} 430, 194/103, 596 
YS 5, 357,432) 718,473) 254,240) 175, 787| 1, 732, 208) 299,672) 43, 884| 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578) 70,880} 28,099) 1, 373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
soit alll ..--| 5,641, 957} 1,361,046) 268, 733) 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523, 485! 49, 527| 14,014) 519,398} 57, 337 33, 356| 81,435) 26,297; 840,411 2, 234) 20, 217 
| | | | | | 
1951 | | | : 
July... 447,534] 105,140 21,522 16,411] 136,877) 40,580} 3,796] 1,193] 43,325 4, 121 2, cas 2,861} 2,023} 65,917 114] 966 
TT 461, 753 107,018; 21,588) 16,656; 136,230) 41,101) 3,816) 1,217; 43,608) 5,018} 3,030) 2,891) 2,808 75, 131 97| 1,544 
September. ....- 446,740) 108,246) 21,615) 16,622) 135,173) 41,669) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4,468) 2,514) 2,455] 2, 563 62, 049 68} 1,133 
October. ........ | 461,013) 109,493) 21,660) 16,880} 137,523) 42,332} 3,886) 1,288] 44,940) 5,041/ 3, 146; 2,862) 3,082 67, 449 55] 1,376 
November...... | 464,127) 110,473) 24,441) 16,877) 136,500, 42,741) 5,158; 1,372) 43,930) 4,164) 2,428) 2,654) 2,866 68, 607 52) 1,774 
Decem ber....... | 468,247) 111,646) 24, 77 16, 955 136,062); 43,145) 5, 123) 1,318} 45,617 3,810} 1, 870| 2,609; 2,701 70, 624 59} 1,934 
| | 
1952 | } 
January......... 522,902) 113.046, 25, 662) 17,124) 137, 537) 43, 674) 5,296) 1,384) 45,266] 5,431) 2,681] 2,885) 3,387] 116, 469 84| 2,976 
February.......- | 511,274 114,004) 26,683] 17,287) 136,561! 44,168) 5, 404| 1,414| 44,573] 5 305) 2,700; 2,792; 2,447; 105,023 66| 2,847 
Ras 512,830} 114,703) 27,400} 17,380} 137,533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461] 45,519] 5,456] 3,132] 3,283| 2.602 101, 564 56} 2, 589 
Sees 507,643) 115,262) 27, 875) 17, 533 138,037) 45,184) 5,571) 1,501) 45,281) 5 431) 3,576) 3,373) 2, 432 94, 385 45) 2,157 
as | 500,390; 115,582) 28,102) 17,662) 138,250) 45,647) 5,669) 1,525) 45,708) 5,122) 3,118] 3,182) 2,204 86, 958 33) 1,628 
ETS | 497,420} 115,666) 28,478) 17, 723) 136,055) 46,073) 5,727) 1,550) 46,985) 4,898) 3,048) 3,291) 2,218 83, 511 29) 2,168 
SSE SCASE 520,457} 116,124) 28,698) 17,922} 147, 536| 46,173! 5,747} 1,591) 48, 267| 3,893} 3, 606| 8 3,467| 2,667) 88, 612 26! 6, 128 

















! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 
sions shown as survivor benefits. 

§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘Mother's, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
mated. 

‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 


Partly esti- 


Bulletin, October 1952 


* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

" Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employ 
veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
ane wy of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment ce Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated distribution of 
the civilian labor force by employ- 
__ and coverage status, March 








[In millions] 
March 
Employment and coverage status 1952 
Civilian labor force, total............. 61.5 
OS ES ee are 1.8 
CS” 2 en 59.7 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
in ciminnschessuseucnce= 44.7 
Covered under law before 1950 amend- 
el ntdbi shacvodetsbenncns 35.9 
Additional coverage under 1950 ai 


amendments 
Jointly covered by railroad retirement 


and old and survivors insurance ? 1.4 
Not cov by old-age and survivors ins 
5.4 

5.4 

me 

3.9 

8 

8 

1.9 











1 Excludes emplo of State and local govern- 
ments and a pe t organizations that were not 
covered although eligible for cove’ , 

2 As a result of amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act adopted in 1951, earnings in railroad 
service may be credited toward benefits under either 
the railroad or the old-age and survivors ce 
Program, depending in most instances on the length 


service. 
%Includes about 100,000 domestic workers on 


farms. 

‘Includes noncovered workers in the following 
partially covered industries: educational institutions 
and agencies; medica] and health services; religious, 
charitable, and membership organizations; forestry 
and fishing; and self-employed persons and unpaid 
family workers in tural industries. Ex- 
cludes banks 


Source: se a mae by industry and class of 
worker based on data provided by the Bureau of the 
Census; coverage status estimated by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 





Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social i. 
and related programs, by specified period, 1950-52 


nsurance 


[In thousands] 

















a 
Retirement, disability, and : 
survivin eaeenes = Unemployment insurance 
- Railroad 
Period Federal a Taxes on | State un- | poopy | unemploy- 
insurance aaa carriers employ- bo ‘Ie : ment 
contribu- | oontribu- | 82d their | ment con- heey oe insurance 
tions ! tions 3 employees | tributions 3 |" — 
Fiscal year: 
_* STERIEeaeeise Soa $3,120,404 | $684,343 | $577,509 | $1,364,500 | $233, 537 $24, 681 
Pn scien minhethidwhetmdieatiene 3, 504, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
1951 
ee ais oS ca bce 174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 8 
0 SSE TOOT aE © 516, 259 29, 604 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
a ee 259, 448 ® 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 093 
RS TE Sie 3 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3,018 1, 8% 
Re etl tal is 401, 037 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 17? 
kiosk dadeidnck 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 7 6, 318 
1952 
BN dd doo Bh sickacddems au 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 5 
ar en 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
IEE seas Seen 15 463, 207 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5,74 
BE Aicadinckcbivcciatiecssutds 252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2,918 138 
ER ES ee nd 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 
SR ee 142, 689 35, 922 57,973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
I Te ENE. 183, 710 * 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 























1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits 
made in trust fund by States under voluntary cover- 
age agreements; beginning January 1951, on an esti- 
mated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
fions to the civil-service retirement and disability 
fund; Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 


from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for de- 
posit in State sickness insurance funds. Data re 
ported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 22, 1962, 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

‘ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability 
insurance. 

‘ a contributions from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Table 4.—Total Federal cash income and outgo' and amounts for programs 
under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 


{In millions} 














Classification 1949-50 | 1950-51 1951-52 

| 
sei a in cadbadasavboncnddsccadnbasdmennds $40,970 | $53, 439 $68, 003 
RSS AS SSS ae EE SAS: SRE 3, 431 4,717 5, 292 
WOGNEEs SOOUTRIGD CUATINUTIONR i. occ co nic cccwcccccccastusdoccuseve 2, 106 | 3, 120 3, 564 
ee GRRUNNOINS GRU. A... 5. cd mameebneneontalinalineodsintin 226 | 234 259 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund ?..............-...-.-.-.-..-.- 1, 099 | 1, 363 1,430 
EER PE a Oe Re Tee ere eee eee 37, 539 48, 722 62, 801 
NE EE OE RE Te a ee ee ae a ee 43, 155 45, 804 67, 056 
i i ce onditthabiencbdiois en eS ee ae 4, 031 3, 821 4,476 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration 3_........... 51 60 69 

Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, Depart- 
ee  eainpaadp aan 46 5 6 
bth ce, hg RR SE EI? FTE Te 1,354 1,392 1, 395 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund_...............--- 1, 879 848 1,000 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments..............-..-- 727 1, 498 1, 982 
Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury *............-- 14 | 18 4 
DO arisen A cn cds de as RDN eh ade ned nce cagecsiced | 39, 124 | 41, 983 | 63, 480 





1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the gen- 
eral fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws. 

‘Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
the Census in connection with searching census 
records for old-age and survivors insurance. 

‘Includes $1.4 million of administrative expenses 
while still under the Social Security Administration, 
July 1, 1949-Aug. 19, 1949. 


5 Grants for employment security administration 
(including employment offices), for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
for maternal and child health and welfare services; 
and, beginning in the last quarter of 1950, for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

* In connection with old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 
Treasury Bulletin; other data from Daily Statement 
ofthe U. S. Treasury. 
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a Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 
{In thousands] 
i Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
Appropriations, Total assets 
a transfers, and em me | Benefit Administrative | U. 4 —- = " a — at end of 
deposits ! receiv payments expenses ment securities officer ai at en period 
acquir end of period period 
y~ 
— January 1937- 
- Se ere $22, 045, 627 $2, 138, 185 $7, 025, 551 $553, 744 $16, 273, 051 $224, 617 $106, 849 $16, 604, 517 
Mate 
nd i cbeceidadeccacehs 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
Pals odcbiiimerscescaba 3, 598, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
81 1951 
34 
OE ey ee yo 6 a SS 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
i icchdhénadsendcaaaine SET ee 180, 301 6, 305 , 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
OS 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7, 121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
45 0 ES ee 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
126  — SS ae . . | sae Coe 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
= December. ....... 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
. 1952 | 
eS ae 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 294 
| eae mE 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
ee et a gE 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
3 SS 2) ee = 130 | 14, 818 171, 408 7, 094 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
518 eee oe SS } EES eae 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
149 Pvistndeigh tisnadeieee 142 691 | 145, 860 | 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
~ SE eee ) 4 Se 169, 529 oy = eS 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
} | 
i) 
10 1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
2 accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 
om May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 8 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates.on 
dle- Beginning in a fiscal year 1947, includes —— appropriated to meet by eh which earlier 1951 appropriations were 
Te benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Soc Ss s y 
~ Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, includes small curce: Daily Statement of he U. 8. Treasury. 
ity 
rm- 
7, Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
{In thousands] 
| Net total Unex- State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
ns | Set | tee ~_ =e 
Period | assets | Govern- falanee Bal B 
atendof | ment - | . Witk alance Interest Benefit alance 
eriod securities | ®teMd of | penosits | Interest ith. atend of | Deposits — at end of 
Bie | Berto | acquired ! | period | credited | drawals?3 period on credited | payments 26 
i | | 
52 th cc. ni} id. . > et aad « l me re Se 
J Cumulative, January | 
es peer valy MUU. venck $8, 637, 162 | $8, 612, 082 | $25, 080 |$16, 497,647 | $1, 500, 561 |$10, 112,880 | $7, 885,328 $917, 032 $152, 552 $502, 728 $751, 834 
, iscal year: 
292 Es duiehitbianianca | 8, 079, 232 649, 933 | 15,035 | 1,362, 629 | 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
= 1951-52 sndididoudnat eens 1 582, 885 | 26, 855 | 1, 438, 987 | 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
439 1951 
801 ‘ | 
, 956 os 8,068,215 | —35,000 39, 018 53, 293 | 17 66,515 | 7, 300, 387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
476 Se ate lenedenshas 8, 367,086 | 306, 000 31, 889 ST fe etree 72,760 | 7, 602, 841 Lf SBE 3, 898 764, 245 
69 SRS 8,322,164 | —25,008 11, 975 15, 004 3, 627 62,870 | 7, 558, 601 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
aes rer 8, 297, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7,536,827 1, 130 457 4,022 761, 037 
6 November............... 8, 509, 369 227,000 17, 188 4 8 See 64,972 | 7, 752,420 vg area 4, 195 756, 949 
, = SRE 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
982 
4 1952 
, 480 January..................] 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
am | RRR EES 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 5 4, 984 753, 7: 
Se haiiielice 8, 462, 756 — 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 
tion April eee ebnenepains 8,410,710 | —41,008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7, 661, 115 92 446 4, 022 749, 595 
sist- Ee ey 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917, 157 211 4 3, 375 746, 435 
and tint cnncdkdeouisie’ 673, 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
ie Saeed 8, 637,162 | —35,000 25, 080 50, 331 31 84,776 | 7,885, 328 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
sur ' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad beer oy ce ad- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
from deemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
sccoun : : ber wr Pape f 161,000. tor Ghahiitter tas —_ ance Act Amendments of 1948. 
neludes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disa y insurance benefits. : atement of the U. S. Treasury. 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Goures: Dally Sate of 
“ity Bulletin, October 1952 27 
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Total_.............-.---|$1, 300, 986.6 |$1, 394, 619.7 




















District of Columbia....... 


ST iitiistiamadcnentons 
Florida. 


Connecticut 





Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

I iitnicsinentincenctsnn 


Geo! 
Howell 
Idaho. 
Nlinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa. 





























Kansas 
Kentucky.................. 
Maine. 





ee eed 

















ississippi_................ 


M 

M 

Mon 

New Hampshire........... 


Maryland 

Massachusetts.............. 

Minnesota........-........ 
tana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 


Mich 




















Pennsylvania............... 
Puerto Rico. 


North Carolina............. 


North Dakota. 


Ohio 


a 
New York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


ee ery 
-- 


Wisconsin.................. 
Wyoming 














Virginia o-oo 
West V 


‘Tennessee...............-. 
Virgin Islands.............. 


Texas. 
Utah 


South Dakota.............. 


Rhode Island.._............ 


South Carolina. 


Vermont 





3 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 


1 States for which no SS aene eee ae 


‘was approved too late to receive grant during this pe 


Social 





Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end a, the month 
efit, 









































by type of benefit and by month, July 1951-July 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of July 1952 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 27, 1952] 
Wife’s or , Widow’s or . 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
Number| Amount | Number| Amount) Number| Amount} Number} Amount; Number| Amount} Number} Amount} Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 
tii adnamdabednianasin 4, 008, 870/$145, 720. 2/2, 129, 909}$90, 390.7} 606, 188/$13, 872.8) 794, 875/$21,425.9) 355, 678 $6, 537. 17, $634.8 
PTs ancccstsséhbococh 4, 176, 535) 148, 118. 8}2, 176, 036) 92,025.0) 618,128) 14,108.4| 804,807) 21,632.4| 361,970 6, 625. 17, 656. 5 
September_............... , 232, 453} 149, 914. 812, 204, 016} 93, 072.6] 625,736) 14,259.9| 816, 746] 21,948. 3| 367, 728 6, 688. 18, 675.3 
SE eet 4, 290, 791) 151, 825. 5)2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830, 587| 22,329.6| 374, 460 6,723.7) 18, 691.6 
November................ 4, 332, 176) 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 203} 94,977.1| 640,241) 14, 573.3] 838,801) 22, 545.4 , 291 6, 741. 19, 702. 3 
| Se eee 4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 112, 278, 470) 96,008.3| 646,890) 14,709.5| 846,247) 22, 739.2 6,775.8} 19,331 709.1 
1952 
Si cdienaddnkséscouk , 433, 279) 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97,231.4) 654,335) 14,878.8) 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731 6, 831. 19, 717.7 
Di innassscbeeghecoed 4, 475, 765; 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336} 98, 103.7) 658,921) 14,979.6| 864,477| 23,198.4| 397, 107 6, 866.3] 19, 757 724.6 
ESSE Se 4, 512, 138) 150, 331. 8/2, 344, 684) 98,710.1) 662, 7 15, 060.8; 873,117) 23,422.1) 403,210 6,892.2) 19, 731.8 
a Piiinccnessedbebsoun 4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99,216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4| 883,331] 23,677.7| 409, 752 6, 955. 20, 739.1 
ES ee 4, 574, 664) 161, 229. 1/2, 367, 710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15,153.5| 890,935) 23,868.5) 415, 790 7,003.1; 20, 746.8 
Dinidvassctanaddcocnll 4, 593, 801| 161, 739. 4|2, 372, 308} 99, 501.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421, 730 7,053.2} 20,61 754.5 
i ihtikbvdescsetshbnces 4, 608, 494/ 162, 296. 8/2, 381, 641/100, 002.1) 670,772) 15,235.4| 895,775) 23,955.5| 425, 253 7,063.6) 20,718 757.9 
Monthly benefits awarded 
fm July 1952............. 31, 680 967.1 11, 146 405. 6 4, 064 106.0 7, 875 192. 2 4, 507 101.0 1 6.4 
ere 























1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 


tion, or the Children’s Bureau of 
the Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Iegitimate Children and Their 
Parents. Lena M. Jeger, editor. 
London: National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and Her Child, 
1951. 72 pp. 

A summary of the English law and 
adescription of available social serv- 
ices, statutory and voluntary. 


Service Quarterly, New York, Vol. 
28, June 1952, pp. 366-374. $2. 
Rep_, Fritz and WINEMAN, DAVID. 

Controls from Within: Techniques 
for the Treatment of the Aggressive 
Child. Glencoe, Ill: The Free 
Press, 1952. 332 pp. $4.50. 
Points out how information gained 
in working with disturbed children 
may be used in helping normal chil- 
dren develop self-control. 
WISCONSIN. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. DIVISION FOR CHILDREN 
AND YouTtH. Children and Drugs. 


A report of a study of sickness 
insurance plans made by the Director 
of Health Insurance Studies of Can- 
ada’s Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 


Lecce, Rosert T. “Progress of 
American Industrial Medicine in 
the First Half. of the Twentieth 
Century.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 42, Aug. 
1952, pp. 905-912. $1. 


Writson, HersertT M. 


“Temporary 
Disability Insurance.” American 


McGume, James N. The Continued per A The Department, 1952. = Journal of Public Health and the 
Absent Parent in ADC: A Study pp. Processed. Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 


Father, of the Family from Whom 
He Is Separated, and the Mother 
ag the Parent Remaining in the 
Home. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
Department of Public Welfare, 
1951. 62 pp. Processed. 
A 1950 study of a sample group of 
families in Louisiana. 
Price, Morris H. “The Place of Psy- 
chiatric Consultation in a Child 
Placement Agency.” Jewish Social 


Bulletin, October 1952 


GALBRAITH, D.J. “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Rehabilitation.” 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
Vol. 42, Aug. 1952, pp. 963-966. $1. 

Jackson, F. W. “Some Observations 
on Sickness Insurance in Europe.” 
Canadian Journal of Public Health, 
Toronto, Vol. 43, July 1952, pp. 
279-285. 50 cents. 


Describes California’s program and 
reviews its 5-year experience. 
Woo.sey, THEODORE D. Estimates of 

Disabling Illness Prevalence in the 

United States: Based on the Cur- 

rent Population Survey of Febru- 

ary 1949 and September 1950. 

(Public Health Monograph No. 4.) 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1952. 16 pp. 15 cents. 








Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment 
status ' as of June 30, 1952, by type of benefit and by State 






























































































































































amma 
Wife’s or , Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Region and State 2 as 
— Amount — Amount _ Amount om Amount By Amount gay Amount oy Amount 
es 
Se SER 4, 593, 801/$161, 739, 397|2, 372, 308 $99, 591, 516) 668, 297/$15, 169, 588 896, 820|$24, 008, 878) 421, 730 $15, 161,777} 214, 030 $7, 053, 163} 20, 616 $754, 475 
———— 
eo a oe 408, 862; 15, 500,750} 226, 160 10, 059,097/ 63,313) 1, 540, 559 56,775) 1,630,093) 45, 664 1, 676, 286; 15,563} 541, 818 1, 387 52, 897 
onnecticut._...... 82,824 3,332,991| 45, 322 2, 143,782) 13,028 10, 845 339, 106) 10, 356 394,499) 2,970) 107,875 303) 11, 99 
_., eneeeh eee 40,649} 1,368,093) 22 408 892,909) 6,184 133, 365} 6, 874 168,897) 3, 462 119,255; 1, 578 48, 509 143] 5 158 
Massachusetts______ 210, 898; 8, 099, 129/117, 108] 5, 258, 503/ 32,602/ 805, 244 28, 293 832,024| 23,917 881,952} 8,260| 293, g88 718] 27, 518 
New Hampshire._._| 24, 766 869,922; 14,048 578, 545) 3, 732 83, 364) 3,749 98,183} 2,323 80, 067 846 27, 362 68) 2.401 
Rhode Island_______ 36,137) 1,374,890} 20, 075 897,545) 5, 695 138,350) 4, 646 133,173} 4, 252 154,683} 1,349 46, 504 120 4, 635 
Vermont... ..__.... 13, 588 455, 725 7,199} 287,813] 2,072 44,433} 2, 368 58,710} 1,354 45, 830 560 17, 680 35] 1, 959 
Region I1__........._. 1, 123, 475} 42,673,609) 601, 647 26, 847, 583) 170,397) 4, 147, 578 171,199) 5, 098, 943) 125, 147 4, 605, 636) 50, 089] 1, 784, 490 4,996) 189, 379 
Delaware..___._____ 10, 764 395, 560 5, 769 248,971] 1, 552 7,450] 1, 833 50,818} 1, 138 41, 954 421 14, 490 51 1,877 
New Jersey__.._____ 182, 596) 7, 145,663) 97,243] 4, 467,343] 28, 555 717,085) 26, 343 824, 740) 22,149 831,415) 7,502) 273,784 804] 31,295 
New York.......__. 529,073) 20, 024, 334 294, 931) 12, 938, 872) 78, 630 1, 894, 329} 73,123! 2,194, 961 58,055} 2,122,318) 21, 987 784, 331 2,347] 89, 598 
Pennsylvania_______ 401, 042) 15, 108,052} 203,704] 9,192,397] 61,660] 1° 498,714) 69,900] 2,028,424) 43, 805/ 1, 609, 949 20,179) 711,885) 1,794) 66, 6g 
| 304,541) 9, 656, 672 130, 776) 5,218,027} 37, 021 775, 851} 90,750} 2 161, 846 23, 485 806, 757} 20, 511 625, 280; 1,998 68, 911 
Dist. of Col__._____ 17, 236 605, 000 8,901} 369,499) 1, 880 43,594; 3, 652 95,133! 1, 831 65, 709 912 29, 026 60} 2.039 
Maryland_.________ 64,591) 2, 284,772| 31,843, 1,331,987, 8,379 194, 160} 13, 699 381,493) 6, 889 246,817) 3,420) 117, 658 352) 12,707 
North Carolina_____ 78,281) 2,190,535) 30,357) 1, 102, 774 8, 731 161,956} 27,790 595,069) 4, 859 152,631; 5,987) 159, 503 557/18, 602 
Puerto Rico________ 843 21, 672). 96) 3, 275 13 287 486 10, 580 9 338 184 5, 126 55] 2.068 
Virgin Islands______ 37 864| 10) 453 3 53 19 216) 2 69 3) 73 0}. sual 
i ER 74,549) 2,203,396} 31,612) 1, 226, 199 8, 931 182, 733) 22, 824) 525,076) 5, 761 196,249; 4,900) 145, 595 521| 17,614 
West Virginia______ 69,004; 2, 260,433) 27,957; 1, 183,960/ 9, 084 193,068} 22,280] 554, ” 4,134) 144,944) 5,096] 168. 299 453) 15, 883 
onl ig f aE 557,401} 20,199,748) 275,881) 11,996, 527) 84, 322 1, 982, 104) 113,986) 3, 195,684) 54,597] 2 024 496 26,471) 920,269} 2,144] 80, 738 
Kentucky__________ 72,896; 2,165,001 30,624) 1,155,216 9, 520 182,426) 22, 668 507,907} 4, 793 161,070; 4,793} 140, 963] 498} 17,419 
Michigan...._.--_ E 7, 513, 437| 99,309] 4,429,154! 29, 938 724,805! 40, 981| 1, 235,077] 19,717 744,076) 9,654) 355, 125) 643) 25,900 
- a ey: 284,173) 10,521,310) 145,858) 6,412,157) 44, 864 1,074, 873) 50, 337] 1, 452, 700} 30,087) 1,119,280] 12,024) 424 181] 1,003} 38,119 
ee We 597, 336] 21, 524,732] 316,873] 13, 387, 751) 91, 506) 2, 104,931| 103,634) 2,979, 812| 59, 035) 2,135,375) 23,904) 831,376! 2,294 85, 487 
“OSS ae 283, 464) 10, 608, 263} 151,196] 6, 628,224! 41’ 800 998, 402) 47,887) 1,431,822) 30,028} 1,101,151 11,299} 401,191] 1,254) 47,47 
Indiana... 132,691] 4,582,401] 68, 647| 2, 798,712] 20, 785 460, 298) 25, 217| 696, 293} 12, 261| 431,620) 5,353) 179, 886 428 15,502 
Minnesota___.______ 75, 531) 2, 591,010) 41,052} 1,643,252! 11.736 257,099) 15,066) 351,663) 6, 263 224,668} 3,183} 105,789 231} 8, 539 
Wisconsin... __ 105,650) 3, 743,053) 55,978) 2,317,563] 17,185 389, 132) 17,464) 500,034) 10, 483/  377,936; 4, 159) 144, 510 381| 13, 878 
Region VI_..__....___ 379, 265) 11, 169,860) 168,366! 6, 289, 469! 47, 730 934, 851! 113, 345) 2, 443, 756| 22, 434) 729, oso| 24,608} 678,912) 2 a 93, 783 
Alabama...._______ 68, 737) 1, 932,040} 27,580) 995,743) 8 196 147, 420} 23,372) 500,755! 3.851] 122,020) 5,221) 146, 351 587/19, 751 
oe” ROR aerry 102, 638} 3, 532,040| 56, 837| 2, 354,941] 16, 542 373, 369) 18,516) 448,860, 6,314) 217, 391| 4, 075} 125, 218) 354| 12, 261 
ee » 561] 1,898,561] 27,733 977,124) 7,218] — 133,070} 23,878] 504. 067! 4,188) 133,994) 4,979) 131, 652} 565) 18, 654 
Mississippi__--- ~~" 30,827] 785, 568) 12,750] 408,145] 3,584) 58,246) 10,336] 202 542) 1,481) 44,549) 2,205) 50,005 381] 12° Sm 
South Carolina ____ 40,115} 1,070,384) 13,908} 501, 672| 3.783 68, 854) 16,335} 329,723) 2 336) 73,453} 3,420} 85, 598 333) 11, 084 
Temnessee.__...____ 68,387} 1,951,267) 29, 558) 1,051,844) 8,477 153, 892} 20, 908| 457,809) 4,264 137,682} 4,618) 130, 998 562} 19,08 
8, 533, 179| 141,658} 5, 346,832) 41, 087 840, 349] 46,590} 1, 205, 90s! 22,816; 776,889] 10, 3421 324,323} 1,076] 38, 883 
1,972,776) 33,257) 1, 226,687! 10,029 200, 100} 10,767) = 283,214) 5, 374 179,614) 2,404) 75, 734! 206} 7,427 
1, 408, 373) 23,755) 866,858} 7,356] 143, 768] 8,441] 220, 714| 3,498) 113,504) 1,850/ 58,207, 9154] Bam 
3, 841,638) 61, 779) 2,444,581 17, 137 370, 854 19, 012} 492,750} 10, 668 378,615] 4,204) 134, 481) 549] 20, 357 
819,692) 14,335) 514,675} 4, 257 82,725} 4,551) 117,495) 2. 179) 69,939} 1,029) 31,111 110} 3,747 
206,583) 3, 681 123, 921 981 17,554) 1, 672! 38, 798) 414] 13, 225) 407; 12, 062 29; «1,028 
284, 117 4, 851 170,110} 1,327 25,348) 2, 147) 52, 932} aes 21, 992) $30) 12, 728 28; 1,007 
| | | 
Region VIII__._....__ 294,511} 8, 706, 450) 133,823) 4,785,117] 37, 055 687,062) 85, 819) 2, 049, 062} 17, 362] 570,139} 18,733! 554,171 1,719; 60,899 
Arkansas_......___ 36, 900 996,670} 17, 686 582,934; 5, 128 84, 686] 9,959 209, 572} 1,820! 54,689} 2,016) 54.757 1} 10,082 
Louisiana... 54,677) 1,632,431) 24, 780 896, 599} 6, 329 119, 964) 15, 795 368,616} 3,588) 119, 6 2} 3,785) 113, 593 400} 14,087 
New Mexiro________ 11, 012 305, 180} 4, 034 143,872) 1,054 19,311} 4, 480| 99, 247) 436) 14, 452 928 25, 355 80 2,943 
Oklahoma... 47,303; 1,420,191; 23, 031 819,983} 6, 568 122,630} 12,276 303, 801 2, 664) 88, 566) 2, 564) 77, 910 200 7, 301 
he, ere 144,619) 4,351,978) 64,292) 2,341,729] 17,976 340,471) 43, “5 1, 067, ae 8, 854 | 292,830} 9,440) 282 556 748} 26, 566 
| 
Region IX__..._.____ 88,895] 2,918, 811| 45, 557| 1,758,062) 12, 552 260, 249} 20, 159 538,412) 6, 340) 223, 368; 3,965} 126, 910 322) 11,810 
Colorado.._.___.___ 37,008} 1,241,893) 19, 462 769,143} 5, 481 117,074] 7, 567 202,145) 2,824) 100,054) 1,559) 49, 303 115) 4,174 
cen, eR 14, 032 427, 444 7,817 260,052} 1,907 35,770} 3,420 87, 837 749) 24, 116) 580 17, 538 50} 2, 131 
Montana_____- | 15, 284 507, 657 8, 264 315,912} 1,971 40,622} 3,124 83,159} 1,229 44, 866) 621 20, 357 75) 2,741 
Sistas eae -| 16,712 546, 312 7, 206 288,517} 2,447 51,519) 4,72: 128,928} 1, 205 42, 860) 977 32, 280 59 2, 208 
Wyoming.___--___- 5, 859 195, 505 3, 218 124, 438 746 15, 264) 1, 320 36, 343| 333 11, 472 228 7, 432 14 556 
Region X__.....- 555,211) 20,050,616) 320,081) 13, 365, 629 79,681) 1,809,465) 92,232) 2 643, oul 42,735) 1,535,962) 18,876] 635,931] 1,606] 60,415 
Alaska_. 2, 305 74, 674 1, 350 51, 842 107 2, 042 723 17,001) 45 1, 553 76 2, 065 4 171 
626, 621 8, 820 354,142} 2,306 49,449] 5, 604 143,624) 1,054 38,050} 1,198) 37, 655| 102} 3, 701 
13, 589, 485| 216, 658) 9, 095, 660 53, 343) 1, 228,847| 58, 394 1,724, 598} 29,841] 1,079,075 12, 251 419,730; 1,100) 41,575 
336,640; 5,178 200,952) 1,172 22,378) 3,370 74, 530) 483 16, 295 714 21, 335 32} 1,180 
A ce ; 159,194 2) 652 106, 037 407 8,820) 1,008 29, 035 259 9, 361 165 5, 274 18 667 
Ns Sti cas Se 58,373} 2,050,412) 33,717| 1,376,791| 8, 895 193, 667} 9, 600 269,146) 4,182 144,331) 1,818 60, 457 161 6, 020 
Washington._______ 88,404) 3, 213, mo 51,706} 2,180,205) 13,451 304, 262} 13, 533 385,280) 6, 871 247,297; 2, 654 89, 415 189} 7, 181 
rr 20, 735 804, a 11, 486 537,422) 3, 633 86,589; 2,331 62, - 2,115 77, 850 878 29, 683 292; 11,278 





















































? Estimates for each State are shown unrounded for convenience in summation tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
and not because they are assumed to be accurate to the last digit. * Beneficiary’s State of residence as of June 30, 1952, 
* Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
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nent | Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State. July 1952 
[Corrected to Aug. 22, 1952) 
's —_—_— 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! name — by Compensated unemployment 
continu $s 
r- — oly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment * Total unemployment | ‘sured 
4, 475 Region and State place- hanhens 
—.. ments A under 
52, 897 Total Women Total Women -. State 
Weeks wee Weeks Average 
rf be compen- — omuuare of| compen- | weekly | Programs? 
27, 518 sated benefi- sated payment 
2,401 ciaries 
4, 635 
1, 259 
—_ ee 555,569 } 1,491, 543 512,527 | 5,308,120 | 2,244,021 | 4,006,114 | $88, 611, 843 870, 894 | 3, 645, 898 $22.98 | 41,228, 498 
1,877 I; 
31, 296 mnecticut......._- 8, 589 36, 199 19, 344 75, 644 49, 730 49, 874 999, 418 10, 842 47, 306 20. 55 18, 075 
89, 523 RS aaa 3, 880 4, 076 1, 973 26, 7 16, 187 21, 767 358, 530 4, 732 20, 187 16. 93 5, 571 
56, 683 Massachusetts... .. 17, 964 059 24, 820 300, 973 1 272 6, 026, 941 56, 146 241, 185 24. 20 63, 845 
New Hampshire____- 2, 751 4, 998 2,814 33, 576 20, 615 27, 898 540, 978 6, 065 20. 36 7,217 
68, 911 Rhode Island_...._.. 2, 222 19, 193 10, 265 87, 082 48, 552 76, 387 1, 620, 557 16, 606 805 21. 50 18, 875 
2m Vermont Ruliicapesed 1, 157 1,081 423 14, 770 7, 18, 977 302, 387 3, 038 13, 118 22.14 "3,063 
m il: 
18, 602 ew Jersey.......... 13, 648 72, 228 34, 398 225, 241 124, 095 162, 169 3, 751, 867 35, 254 147, 999 23.99 51, 538 
2, 066 New York........... 75, 804 267, 683 119, 523 890, 965 398, 261 q , 385, 139, 671 704 25. 12 190, 321 
wane Puerto Rico_........ Sd ee E RES: Re aeae, eee eee) ERAS SY HPPA e NE eee 
17, 614 Virgin Islands__.____ 1 I RE EES: HERR Mi Dchewtiy * Heeeieate mm 
L5, 883 IU: 
Delaware............ 1, 457 2, 431 392 6, 673 2,277 5, 262 107, 512 144 4, 947 20. 99 1, 533 
tan ye miiicesee 18, 021 143, 777 46, 610 647, 861 203, 077 526, 213 13, 100, 931 114, 394 485, 214 25. 59 142, 122 
’ Region IV: 
25, 200 Dist. of Col_........- 4, 528 1, 579 582 7, 962 3, 511 6, 801 122, 737 1, 478 6, 681 18. 12 1, 764 
38, 119 Maryland.......___- 6, 702 24, 994 10, 166 57, 826 28, 476 65, 194 1, 357, 461 14, 173 59, 115 21.71 15, 558 
North Carolina...... 17, 569 29, 047 15, 643 120, 523 77, 703 128, 195 2, 004, 761 , 868 118, 762 16.07 26, 920 
35, 487 SEE 9, 619 7, 809 3, 778 68, 697 42, 373 58, 717 3 12, 765 56, 426 17.28 14, 502 
He West vi irginia....... 2, 044 15, 546 2, 033 110, 401 14, 937 98, 123 1, 902, 572 21, 331 71, 026 20. 88 24, 763 
8, 539 Alabama. ... Bod 10, 846 15, 309 2, 907 108, 160 24, 448 79, 849 1, 476, 156 17, 358 75, 847 18.90 23, 965 
13, 878 Florida... 13, 831 16, 359 8, 906 72, 745 41, 919 52, 227 868, 11, 354 , 504 16.77 16, 072 
i 11, 986 16, 442 5, 784 67, 972 36, 422 55, 044 919, 228 11, 966 51, 749 17.06 16, 487 
33, 783 Mississippi... ___- 7, 544 8, 478 2, 124 41, 937 13, 472 31, 857 543, 893 6, 925 29, 471 17. 55 9, 191 
19, 751 South Carolina_____. 9, 200 11, 387 5, 147 41, 679 21, 550 35, 140 632, 254 7, 639 221 18.43 10, 821 
n = Tennessee........... 11, 826 15, 994 5, 827 118, 796 50, 747 84, 778 1, 405, 860 18, 430 79, 804 16, 80 25, 189 
n VI: 
12, 991 Hentucky ot, ee 2, 907 20, 134 5, 038 113, 135 31, 237 74, 547 1, 455, 037 16, 206 66, 275 20. 27 24, 835 
1, O84 Michigan............ 12, 207 1 37, 182 272, 425 67, 322 195, 419 5, 146, 575 42, 482 178, 869 27.46 111, 320 
19, 042 SNR 22, 802 79, 978 23, 473 240, 129 86, 463 136, 301 3, 313, 414 29, 631 124, 620 25.31 57, 400 
n VII 
38, 883 flinots | See 17, 066 77, 712 24, 264 386, 046 180, 179 265, 555 6, 039, 350 57, 729 224, 141 24. 57 84, 324 
7,427 Se 8, 847 82, 018 19, 759 199, 115 : ; 2, 169, 059 20, 345 82, 24. 52 46, 945 
aie Wisconsin........... 17, 765 31, 351 ; 82, 988 32, 031 49, 312 , 256, 138 10, 720 46, 25.95 21, 946 
Region VIII ‘ . 
3, 747 Minnesota_.......... 10, 660 6, 943 2, 382 40, 883 18, 432 36, 463 641, 926 7,927 33, 927 18.11 9, 702 
1,023 Montana............ 3, 982 512 262 3, 142 1, 858 2,7 49, 515 599 2, 756 17.82 683 
1, 007 North Dakota_...... 2, 340 209 115 948 536 923 18, 718 201 738 21.74 232 
South Dakot Sessa 2, 050 283 177 909 483 743 14, 017 162 644 19. 91 212 
0), 899 Regi ion I 
10, 032 SSS 7, 813 8, 094 2,117 19, 481 9, 691 13, 979 275, 287 3, 039 11, 815 21.01 4, 526 
4, 057 a 9, 130 | 5, 087 1, 072 15, 192 4, 271 11, 752 262, 887 2, 555 10, 823 23.16 3, 800 
2, 943 Missouri. ........... 14, 335 | 35, 626 11, 397 88, 726 39, 138 57, 850 1, 087, 663 12, 576 50, 799 20. 02 21, 329 
7, 301 Nebraska.........._- 5, 424 " 901 5, 623 3, 715 4, 491 89, 768 976 4, 127 20. 81 1, 187 
6, 566 Region X 
Arkansas............ 11, 503 | 7, 72 2, 340 27, 327 8, 150 19, 421 321, 063 4, 222 17, 633 17.06 6, 923 
1, 810 Louisiana........_.. 7, 906 12, 019 2, 69, 188 19, 762 53, 801 1, 093, 887 11, 696 49, 339 21.00 15, 149 
4,174 Oklahoma......._... 12, 226 7, 506 1, 999 35, 281 13, 062 25, 238 468, 100 5, 487 23, 132 19. 11 7, 759 
Ht RC SANRNRINARS 48, 367 9, 254 2, 807 49, 520 19, 486 42, 289 708, 518 9, 193 40, 236 17.10 11, 588 
Region XI: 
2, 208 ae 7,251 1, 335 389 10, 512 | 2, 043 8, 129 156, 966 1, 767 5, 754 21.98 2, 099 
556 New Mexico......-.- 4, 988 | 1, 495 262 6, 252 1, 373 4, 428 95, 283 963 4, 191 21. 89 1,213 
lange 5, 184 1, 761 580 10, 913 3, 791 8, 656 201, 274 1, 882 6, 792 24.79 2, 281 
30, 415 Wyoming........... 1, 438 | 232 73 1, 453 460 1, 352 32, 729 204 1, 161 25.91 311 
171 Region XII 
3, 701 Arizona. ........-... 4, 505 2, 476 963 8, 760 | 4, 343 5,175 102, 543 1, 125 4,917 20. 05 1, 939 
$1, 575 California........... 36, 511 70, 145 28, 315 384,850 | 211, 738 340, 397 7, 527, 414 73, 999 312, 126 22. 87 82, 799 
1, 150 RE 773 | 1, 925 471 11, 302 | 5, 384 9, 608 180, 116 2, 089 7, 755 20. 55 () 
667 I 2, 757 | 632 240 2, 348 | 1,034 2, 429 57, 508 528 2, 261 24. 27 536 
6, 020 Region XIII: | 
7, 131 EE EITES 720 797 301 6,035 | 2, 998 6, 058 172, 725 1,317 5, 784 28. 89 ®) 
i-Eaei eS 3, 569 | 1, 244 924 4, 188 | 2, 922 , 383 49, 211 518 2, 291 20. 83 943 
L1, 278 iar aepaacempeamnanae 8, 239 | 9, 212 3, 888 32, 684 | 17, 084 22,018 | 469, 156 4, 787 20, 492 21.99 7, 216 
Washington......... 8, 834 16, 185 5, 473 52, 567 | 20, 193 30, 825 | 731, 176 | 6, 701 29, 050 24. 06 11, 907 
1 Excludes transitional claims. ‘Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
1 Total, part-total, and partial. 5 Data not available. 
+ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1951-July 1952} 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the ou le to al sss to the 
perma- - jdepend- perma- > 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General | rota | _98e ent to nently ~~ 
month assistance Recipients the blind : — assistance assist- = et — assist. 
otally ance n nd | totally 
Families dis- (fami- dis- ance 
Total? | Children abled * lies) abled * 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 bie 
Juiy. 2, 737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97, 256 108, 907 324, 000 j........ -0.3} —2.3) +0.2] +4.5 —3.3 
pS A ee 2, 732, 021 612, 128 | 2, 103,208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 319, 000 |........ -.2| —1.0 +.1] +2.2 —Lé4 
September._../............. 2, 722, 933 606, 078 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113, 049 Bal, C80 fecsencee —.3| —1.0 —.2| +1.5 —26 
PRS te a a 2, 711, 620 597, 249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 BEL, GO leccewece —-.4| —L5 (4) +1.7 ® 
November-...}.........-.-- 2, 705, 413 591, 992 | 2,039, 163 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |........ —.2 —.9 (4) +2.9 +16 
22 | Ee ees 2, 701, 128 591,850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 323, 000 |........ —.2 () (5) +5.2 +2.2 
1952 
0 A Ce 2, 693, 960 593, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 oS ee —.3 +.3 (‘) +3.3 +51 
, |» SS Ba Re 2, 685, 070 3, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 77 336, 000 |.......- —.3 +.1 —.1] +2.6 -, 
CRASS SS 2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 }|........ —.2 +.5 +.1 +2.4 —.5 
(EEE SS & , 671, 598,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546, 313 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
ERNE Ls Sa 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301, 000 |........ —.2 (®) +.2/) +2.8 —5.8 
 _ * ES SE 2, 659, 661 589, 968 | 2,041,549 | 1, 527,353 97, 690 145, 345 ‘>, —-.3) —1L4 +.1] +2.5 —2.6 
p | REE, Ee 2, 648, 641 577, 780 | 2,004,154 | 1,499, 325 97, 635 147, 206 { 5 aeeors —.4) —2.1 -.1 +1.3 +3.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
} $188, 141, 403 ($119, 305, 221 $45, 003, 226 $4, 536, 052 |$4, 847, 904 $14, 449, 000 —0.6| +0.5| —3.0 (®) +3.7 —4.0 
August....... 88, 193, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 632, 000 (4) (‘) —-.6) +0.5| +21 +13 
September_...| 188, 369,274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13, 990, 000 +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2) +41 —44 
October. ..... 189, 758, 568 | 120, 746, 277 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14, 422, 000 +.7 +.8 —.3 | +16] +2.4 +3.1 
November-....| 189, 739,083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630, 000 (5) —.3 —.2 +.5| +3.0 +14 
mber....| 190,820,555 | 120, 299, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6 —.1 +.7 +.2) +6.4 +3.9 
1952 
January. ..... 192, 067,787 | 120,076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129,000 +.7 -. +.6) +2.9|) +2.7 +61 
February.....| 192, 324, 120, 209, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7| +2.7 —Lé4 
March_.._....| 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.2 (*) +.4 -.1 +2.1 -.4 
DETER intvccwen 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131, 000 —.2 —.1 +.5 +.3 |) +2.3 —4.5 
ee 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14, 004, 000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5| +3.2 —6.9 
| ee 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883,935 | 6,694,925 | 13, 479, 000 —.7 —.2 —1.6 +.2] +2.0 —44 
ciated 191, 133, 669 | 120, 533, 830 44, 166, 895 4, 942, 374 | 6,835,570 | 14, 655, 000 +.6 +.3 —1.3 +1.2] +2.1 +8.7 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to revision. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 
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mining the amount of assistance. 


§ Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments 
recipients of public assistance, 
State, May 1952! 


—_—_ 


medical care 
program and 





Old Aid to Aid —> General 
age perma- en 
State? assist- dependent! tothe jnentlyand|  assist- 
: ance children blind totally ance § 
disabled 





$16, 152 
86, 010 


(*) 

50 
401, 571 
130, 724 























1 For oor data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 
Ao t 1 
xcludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May or 

aid not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, figures 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

tIn all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of — assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Data not available. 
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Table 13.—Average payments including vendor so aggre 
for medical care and average amount of vendor poor af oe 


ments assistance case, gram and 
May 19821 Pu: B89 



























































Aid to 
Old-age de} t 
assistance 
(per family) 
Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pa: 
oe A ab a8 
e ir or 
ance | medi-| 92° | m medi- 
cal cal cal 
care care care 
$6. 00)$112. 51) $6.00 ® 
83.95} .93 
.07| 104.82) . $0. 28 
11. 27} 113.38] 4.15 ® 
6.27) 72.66) 5.95 
8.57| 96.92) 6.09 67 
eimai 64.20} .14 -10 
3.48) 119.73) 4.45 31.70 
Re | ORS Sw 10. 88 
13, 48) 106.02) 7.41) 65.44 @® 
10. 55; 93.48; 3.78 8 
8.00} 116.51] 11.50 
ee - 102.11} 2.21 
11. 22} 118.92] 8.04) 73.33) 11.92) 72.58] 13.72 
- 16) 48.24 | A Se 28.02; .22 
2.16 98. A BEE ers 62.06) 3.29 
“2 72.83) .89| 50.85) 1.75 
:09| 107.93}. 10) 60. :07| 57.85). 00 
6.03| 121.38} 9.07| 60.62| 6.81 68.20 5.04 














1 For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 
August 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, —— 
payments for medical care, or both. Averages for assistance not 
puted here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
use of genera] assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made with- 
out Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Complete data not availab 

§ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 19521 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





























payments] 
e a Percentage change from— 
ber of J 
Tr 0 une 1952 July 1951 
State recip- Rees le 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
$120, 533, 830) $45.51) —0.4 +0.3) —3.3 +1.0 
1, 555, 376; 121.69) —1.0 —.4) —10.9) —10.0 
93,718} 57.01 —.3 +.1 +.4 +1.4 
697,860} 49.70} +.5 +.6| —1.8 —3. 
1, 410,486} 24.42) —.3 +2.1; —8.2 +7.2 
18,059,817; 66.18) —.1 —.2) —.5 —1.6 
3, 641,375) 70.51) (©) —.l} —1.1 —8.6 
1,067,409} 62.55) —1.2 —1.3} —14.0) —11.2 
62,118} 35.62) +.3 +2.1) +10.2} +34.0 
133,375] 48.54) +.2 —7.4 -.1 +1.9 
2, 600, 856) 38.80) —.2 +.2) —3.1 —3.0 
2,973,614] 31.26) —.2 —.1] —4.5) +23.1 
73,413} 33.60} 0 +.1) —5.2 —4.9 
468,219) 50.86) —.4 —.4) —4.3 +3.0 
4, 563,275] 41.70} —.4) (4) —5.0} —13.7 
1, 552, 576) 136.35) —.5 —.2) —11.3 —8.8 
2, 471,637; 51.82) —.2 +.1) —2.5 +1.0 
1, 936, 205} 52.62) —.6 —.8| —3.9 +2.8 
1, 687, 858} 30.04) —9.0 —7.4| —16.3 —15.5 
6, 037, 733) 50.03) +.1 +.1) +1.7 +9.4 
609, 106; 43.24) (*) +.1) —6.0 —5.0 
469,989; 41.96) —.7 +.4) —3.0 +4.9 
6, 736,177| 68.79) —.2 —1.5) —3.6 +6.9 
4, 522,895} 49.80} —.4/ +2.2) —4.8 +.7 
2, 483,801} 45.78) —.3 —.2) —1.3 —.3 
1, 291, 679} 22.24 +.9 +6.6) —1.3) +19.0 
5, 989,470} 45.65 —.1 —.1 —.3 +5.2 
504,779} 54.16) —.4 +4.7| —5.8 —1.0 
873,632; 42.49) —.2 —1.0} —9.3} —16.6 
146, 942) 54.26) —.3 —.4) —3.3 —4.6 
303, 446] 43.28) +.3 —-.5) —1.9 —4.2 
1, 224,733} 55.66) +.5 +3.3} —5.0 +7.2 
50, 376} 41.89) —.3 —1.2) +.7 +9.4 
6, 309,352; 55.72); —.1 +.5| —3.2 +1.5 
1, 273,658} 24.83) —.2 +.6| —16.3 —7.8 
449,648; 51.25 —.4 —.6) —2.7 —1.2 
5, 634,119) 49.19 —.3 —.3| —4.2 +5.5 
5, 432, 462) 57.08) +.1 +9.2) —2.8) +13.9 
1, 204,648) 57.87) —.4 (4) —3.6 +2.7 
2, 803, 808} 39.22); —.6 —.6) —9.5 —7.9 
ES Se See See Ameen 
426,588} 46.23) —1.4 —6.3) —5.1 —3.3 
1, 158,281] 27.34 —.3 —.2) —14 +7.1 
494,354) 42.14 —.6 —.4) —2.9 +.4 
1, 942,398} 32.75) —.4 —.4, —7.2 +41 
7, 360,012] 33.7 —.2 —.1) —1.4 +1.4 
2,634) 55.77 +.1 +.8) —1.0 +12.1 
280,033) 40.09 —.1 +.1) +1.6 +6.6 
RANE RA Aree: | LEEES ES 
432, 504| 23.40 6 +.4| —5.0 +.7 
4,149,791} 62.17 —.2 —.3) —41 —3.8 
743, 501} 28.25) +.3 —.1) 41.5 +9.3 
2, 503,092} 49.17 —.4 —.3| —2.2 +10.4 
231,542} 55.61 —.5 —.5) —3.5 —4.0 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,896 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

e of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 





Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 19521 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































payments] 
iene 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
er of 
ro June 1952 July 195 
State recip- in— — ' 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age N 
cr Amount ny Amount 
ee 
Total] 3_._.. 97,635 | $4,942,374 |$50.62 | —0.1 +1.2 | +0.4 +9.0 
Total, 51 
States *..| 97,567 | 4,938,707 | 50.62} —.1} 41.2/43.3] +17 
_ | eee 1, 501 37,050 | 24.68 —.3 +1.3 | —4.0 
Alaska....... 29 1,499 | (4) (4) A RE ro tae 
[Aaa 703 38,245 | 54.40] —.6 —.5/-11.9] 15% 
2 ceee 1, 878 62,933 | 33.51 | —.2] +14.1 | —3.7 +24.7 
a] 5 11, 620 945,179 | 81.34] +.3 +.3 | +2.9 +23 
2, Lonaean 342 21,921 | 64.10} —.3 —.1| —3.9 +34 
ae 308 21,795 | 70.76 | —.3 +.3| +.3 +4.6 
ee ES 225 10, 466 | 46.52 | +.4 +1.1 | +9.2 +147 
De ndcncon 257 13,180 | 51.28 | —.4 —7.9| —.8 —1.8 
_, SRS 3, 140 135, 591 | 43.18 | (8) +.7 | —4.9 -7 
_ ae 2, 975 108,715 | 36.54 | +.1 +.9 | +3.9 
Hawaii___.__. 103 4,210 | 40.87 | —1.0 +.6 | —9.6 Be 
lla 199 10, 855 | 54. 55 0 —.2|-4.3 —24 
ae 3, 940 193, 548 | 49.12} —.5 —.2}| —5.0 —6.6 
| a 1, 711 67,409 | 39.40 | —.1 +.4|—4.8 —81 
a 1, 291 * 80,018 | 61.98 | +.8 +1.4 | +2.6 +93 
| ae f 33,445 | 55.83 | —.5 +1.0 | —6.3 +3.0 
AOD 2, 388 76,023 | 31.84 | —5.4 —4.0 | —4.5 —4.5 
+ re 1,914 89,753 | 46.89 | —.1 +1.0 | +2.4 8.6 
Maine....... 584 26,954 | 46.15 | —.7 —.1 | —9.6 Bt 
_ =e 467 21,992 | 47.09 | +1.3 +.6 | —4.3 +3.2 
__™ “Sepia 1, 673 137,317 | 82.08 | +.7 +2.9 | +6.8 +25.7 
Ps nncnewe 1, 833 103, 983 | 56.73 | —1.1 +4.1 —-.9 +7.6 
Minn........ 1, 143 71, 194 | 62.29 | +.4 +10] —.8 +61 
Ons conan 2, 874 75,455 | 26.25 | +1.0 +2.4 | +3.3 +16.2 
oS 3, 333 166, 650 | 50.00 | +1.3 +1.3 |+20.5 +50.6 
Mont........ 519 31,050 | 59.83 0 +5.3 | —4.2 +19 
ei 751 48, 134 | 64.09 | +3.9 +9.5) +.5 +4.9 
 g tee 39 2,168; ® | @ (*) (*) ® 
Se 299 14, 758 | 49.36 —.7 —1.7 | —2.3 —23 
lt See 821 51,476 | 62.70 | +.4 +2.2 | +4.9 +184 
Ws eR nasa 450 17, 404 | 38.68 | —2.4 —3.0 |—14.0 —8.7 
aeRO 4, 123 265,779 | 64.46 | —.3 +11] —1.2 +5.2 
ea 4, 461 154, 245 | 34.58 | +.6 +.6|) —.5 -.1 
WN, Dek...... 113 6,677 | 59.00 | +.9 +3.3 0 +8.4 
eRe 3, 727 182,649 | 49.01 | —.7 —.7|—2.6 +10.9 
Cems. cs 2, 493 156,171 | 62.64) —.8 | +20.1 | —4.9 +14.5 
| SE 378 25,661 | 67.89 | —.8 —.6 | —3.8 —25 
_, See 15, 668 776, 004 | 49.53 | +.3 +.1]+2.1 +27.5 
ty ee 740 ty sae! Gibser? Wee Sate ars me 
i) Se ae 180 10,312 | 57.29 | —3.2 —7.3 —.6 +5.3 
Ss 1, 589 45,130 | 28.40} —.1 (*) —1.5 +13 
aes 203 8,090 | 39.85 | —.5 +.1)—7.3 —3.1 
, RRS 2, 806 111,491 | 39.73 | (5) +.6 | +2.1 +81 
, Saeeee 6, 016 228, 734 | 38.02 | —.2 +.4}—1.4 +18 
a 220 | 13, 249 60.22 | —.5 —.8|/ +23] +155 
, __ ee 173 | 7,762 | 44.87 | +.6 +2.1 | —3.4 +2.1 
, 45 | 9] ee See a, Hee noonuill 
_ eee 1, 432 | 45,755 | 31.95 | —1.1 +1.1] —5.5 —1L8 
Wash, ?__ 818 | 63,079 | 77.11 | —1.4 —1.8 | —3.4 +1.0 
ya 1, 127 37,700 | 33.46] +.3| +.2}4+48] +127 
POSE | 1.318 72, 418 | 54.95 | —1.0 —.8 | —43 +4.7 
, RN 96 5,200 | 54.26 |) ( *) 0) 
} 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (530 recipients, $44,207), in 
Washington (12 recipients, $529), in Missouri (946 recipients, $48,190), and in 
Pennsylvania (6,304 recipients, $325,151). State plans for aid to the blind in 
Missouri and Pennsylvania were approved under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950. 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for July 1951 were excluded because 
the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Estimated. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1952 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical 


care and cases receiving only such payments] : 



































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
— families Total os 
‘am. 0 
Total 2 Children 
amount Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
NE civctaciphebaiachtepaaihenan 577,780 | 2,004,154 | 1,490,325 |$44, 166, 805 $76. 44 $22. 04 —2.1 —-13 —6.6 —1.9 
CURE, Ge Foo cn nc ccqecccois 577,752 | 2,004,052 1, 499, 251 | 44, 165, 742 76. 44 22. 04 —2.1 —13 —6.6 —-1.9 
ID . Lenansigpepenccecigademniin 17, 873 64, 597 50, 275 633, 050 35. 42 9. 80 —12 -.9 —4.0 —4.3 
DR tkttdtccecccdncsnnkegadenneisel 1, 820 56, 630 74. 32 22. 61 -.8 —.6 +10.9 +15.4 
ae ‘“ ode 3, 567 13, 468 10, 118 265, 090 74. 32 19. 68 —14 —2.1 —10.3 —119 
itlisiwcne wigin dithe-n dcislinlanninndat 12, 982 47, 968 36, 557, 164 11,62 -.9 +.5 —14.1 +4.3 
i iktuscqcdsounsresetinbacwaeie 53, 856 169, 000 127,527 | 6,298,719 116. 95 37.27 —1.6 —1.7 —5.6 -.4 
Ph dtitmnasccdaconcchubaunedd 4, 849 17, 942 13, 586 479, 158 98. 82 26.71 —3.1 —3.0 —10.2 —14 
PR idcdknisnnnnecacedinedmasitl 4, 505 14, 853 10, 858 481, 440 106. 87 32. 41 —-1.6 -—1L1 —17.9 —18.4 
it ithdiwentghendiiaibtlescnes 723 2,811 2, 164 61, 562 85.15 21. 90 —2.2 —-.1 +1.3 +6.6 
District of Columbia................. 1, 961 . 6, 257 192, 020 97.92 23. —1.8 —9.1 —2.4 —Li1 
‘ hedididdiniactinegiiiiem > an eateindnieil 17, 464 57, 043 43, 320 839, 757 48. 09 14.49 —.6 +.1 —29.7 13.7 
DG itndchncenticnincedakiimabiiel 15, 100 51, 348 39, 175 801, 001 53.05 15. 60 —18.2 —14.8 —22.1 —10.6 
TT deidivcnndibicdeasinthipneedh 3, 122 11, 555 9, 033 263, 84.45 22. 82 —1.6 —.8 —6.8 —6.1 
Ee th ientudadiniasssguliiianostin 2,017 7, 026 5, 182 225, 111. 88 32. 12 —4.3 —4.4 —13.2 —7.3 
i iindincsdddipdttcenarecteneesas 22, 372 80, 711 59, 971 2, 491, 526 111. 37 30. 87 —.5 +.3 —-19 +5.4 
6 SEAR: 1 CERES Se 8, 154 27, 599 20, 452 555, 074 68. 07 20. 11 —2.0 —1.5 —16.0 —13.1 
entities annus ichoatintiepbaaknnal 5, 407 19, 006 14, 131 * 570, 606 105. 55 30.03 +.1 —.4 +4.6 +13.2 
SD cl sti cntddingninacinetiebneowetts 3, 931 14,017 10, 647 355, 455 90. 42 25. 36 —4.4 —5.2 —15.4 —5.9 
EERSTE AIRES TEE I as 19, 460 69 51,225 | 1,029,043 52. 88 14. 86 —-1.9 +2%4.0 —14.9 +7.3 
| EE ape Se Ee 22, 398 82, 460 61, 517 1, 427, 806 63. 75 17.32 —.6 —.8 —4.0 +23.8 
I ill Catditiiciascnctpatindin going ulitidnn-eiadinach tie 4, 326 15, 089 10, 317, 322 73. 35 21.03 —2.0 —17 —3.3 —3.6 
TTT ETE SES OIC RIS eee 4, 936 19, 051 14, 551 446, 137 90. 38 23. 42 -—L1 —.7 —15.5 —6.7 
RSET a AN YS 12, 941 42, 599 31, 391 1, 490, 848 115. 20 35. 00 —-1.0 —.6 —-13 tt 
in iiccnudiotubionasddaintnanisheis 25, 115 81, 371 57, 946 454, 487 97.73 30. 16 —1.0 —-10 +1.6 7.5 
aac nies Secuien ph caniaemeunelick 7,446 25, 362 19, 349 736, 817 98. 95 29. 05 —3.0 —2.9 —4.3 —.3 
EGRET PRIEST CER 10, 408 30, 524 , 454 273, 905 26. 32 6. 93 —2.2 +2.8 —1.0 +37.2 
—) EEE SR A SAS 21, 431 72, 788 53,713 | 1,129,938 52.72 15. 52 —}.1 —-.8 —9.2 —8.1. 
Sih ni nsiseine eins wes tiabelebmaal 2, 241 7,811 5, 803 210, 189 93. 79 26. 91 —1.5 +5.1 —5.9 +2.3 
TEE ELLE REET: 2, 639 9, 010 6, 644 237, 955 90. 17 26. 41 —2.2 —2.1 —2. —18.1 
Nevada........ witietannenscaaaian 28 1 74 1, 158 (°) *) ® ® @) ® 
St PND.» ccccacnucdaesectsade 1,200 4,412 3, 208 129, 919 100. 71 29. 45 —7.7 —10.8 —13.7 —12.5 
hd cdirnditiiaginanhbienemsnann 5,022 16, 680 12, 505 502, 312 100. 02 30. 11 —2.7 —3.6 -Li1 5.0 
| See pears 5, 306 18, 436 14, 265 61. 56 17.72 —1.2 —2.6 —5.3 9.2 
New York........ sas cebapnoien 51, 179 173, 895 124,541 | 5, 785, 187 112.06 32. 98 —L4 —.9 —4.2 =, 
IR RG ie eR 16, 804 61, 155 46, 896 813, 832 48. 43 13.31 —2.1 —1.6 +3.0 +8.7 
Ee: 1, 508 324 4, 022 145, 571 96. 53 27.34 —3.8 —5.0 —10.5 —2.3 
Tiel Ue ididin eee winning pceswesedsens 13, 014 48, 211 36, 357 953, 73. 30 19. 79 —-12 —-.5 —9.6 —41 
ER aS AE a 19, 240 a 48, 891 1, 364, 252 70. 91 21. 06 —1.4 —14 —11.0 —12.8 
Sh eitinigadiinbwdipisuanadulntwawbile 2, 789 9, 019 6, 280, 100. 55 31. 09 —17.4 —21.5 —15.0 —12.2 
ET REET GERI: 29, 673 109, 147 81,770 | 2,507,844 87. 55 23. 80 —1.3 —-17 —21.5 —19.5 
Puerto Rico ? 27, 000 81, 000 61, 300 245, 500 |.....-------|--------222e| on nnne enn n--| enn nneeen nee 
BE vinnetiogectcdcsamaseeess 3, 289 10, 968 7, 912 308, 007 93. 65 28. 08 —.7 —3.5 +.7 +8.0 
|S SA Sa eae 6, 665 24, 819 19, 274 314, 038 47.12 12. 65 —.5 —.6 =f +21.9 
Th ae OAT 2, 579 8, 406 6, 312 186, 249 72. 22 22. 16 —1L1 —1.0 —.4 +2.4 
NSE aS See ie 19, 832 71, 788 53, 911 969, 147 48. 87 13. 50 —Lil —1L1 —11.3 —8.6 
ie ET RIE 15, 307 59, 667 44, 601 801, 468 52. 36 13. 43 —3.0 —2.3 —18.1 —8.2 
J 2, 766 9, 638 7, 121 297, 185 107. 44 30. 83 —2.6 —3.2 —9.2 —7.1 
| 1, 002 3, 522 2, 723 54, 091 53. 98 15. 36 —1.6 —1.6 —2.5 —1.5 
220 710 630 8d eS Sn Een aR SS 
| 7, 409 27, 837 21, 209 394, 926 53. 30 14.19 —1.5 —.8 —9.2 —2.8 
8, 651 29, 005 | 21, 110 900, 523 104. 09 31.05 —4.0 —4.7 —16.4 —10.4 
cbc teceecpadoued 16, 613 61, 584 | 47, 747 1, 004, 221 60. 45 16. 31 —1.5 —.5 —4.3 +.1 
SE dawscysccecpadetetaulaiiih’ 8,114 27, 567 | 20, 204 905, 401 111. 59 32. 84 —2.5 —2.9 -4.9 —1.0 
ERS ree Pl RS 44 1, 809 1, 357 49, 357 99. 91 27. 28 —.8 —1.4 —15.6 —13.3 
| 
i | 


























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in itulics 
represent program administered without Federal participation. All data subject 
to revision. 

‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

* States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Bulletin, October 1952 


. — cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar 
5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 

oT ie eeaition to taaes papenents from aif to Sipentent siliesiiiniaanalis: 

a amen of $103,474 from general assistance funds were made to 3,151 
7 Estimated 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
—- and payments to recipients, by State, July 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 




















payments] 
Payments to Percentage change 
Number recipients from June 1952 in— 
State o_ 
ents 
a, Average | Number | Amount 
| 
147, 206 | $6,835,570 | $46.44] +1.3 +2.1 
8, 583 196, 418 22. 88 +.4 +1.0 
6, 911 26. 58 +16.6 +15.2 
3, 739 192, 775 51. 56 +.4 +.4 
139 6, 49. 32 —.7 +2.4 
1, 285 70, 490 iad +.6 —6.8 
@ es SEE ONS 
1, 126 52, 822 46. 91 +1.1 +.8 
42, 500 52. 66 0 +.2 
079 129, 565 42.08 +2.3 +3.3 
2,710 139, 765 51. 57 -.1 -.1 
14, 923 604, 221 40. 49 —.1 —.1 
2, 745 131, 054 47.74 +2.0 +3.0 
, 662 352, 310 62. 22 +6.7 +7.7 
1, 145 71, 368 62. 33 +5.0 +13.6 
957 18, 466 19. 30 +4.0 +4.1 
11, 670 , 346 46. 82 +.9 +1.2 
1, 107 65, 002 58. 72 0 +4.4 
New Hampshire- --- 24 1, 278 (?) () (?) 
New Jersey. --....--- 1, 595 98, 978 62. 06 —-.9 —1.3 
New Mexico. ---.-.- 2, 247 85, 177 37.91 (3) —6.7 
New York.-_-_..-.-. 30, 592 1, 892, 187 61. 85 +.6 +2.5 
North Carolina___._. 5, 409 152, 706 28. 23 +4.0 +5.4 
North Dakota___...- 664 39, 370 59. 29 +1.7 +2.6 
2 5, 262 235, 527 44.7 +2.1 +2.2 
Oklahoma. .-.--....-- 2, 769 159, 615 7. 64 +2.9 +14.8 
EAGER 1, 921 134, 479 70. 00 +1.2 +1.0 
Pennsylvania. --..... 9, 799 9, O88 44. 81 +.2 (*) 
"eae 6, 540 500 |....- SE See oe 
Rhode Island------- 301 17, 070 56. 71 +7.9 —5.5 
South Carolina_..._- 4, 800 084 31. 68 +3.1 +2.9 
South Dakota__.._.. 236 9, 926 42.06 +3.5 +3.5 
DN ciicialictadeticalathis owes 1, 542 89, 571 58. 09 +.4 +.6 
Vermont_........--- 210 8, 891 42.34 +1.9 +14 
Virgin Islands *.--.-_- 20 | SS Se SS 
ii chews 3, 244 109, 015 33. 61 +1.7 +1.9 
ington_........ 5, 329 3 62. 40 +.5 +.4 
West Virginia_._...-. 3, 304 106, 454 32. 22 +5.7 +5.6 
Wisconsin. _........- 986 62, 423 63. 31 +1.8 +1.3 
Wyoming.-.......... 471 25, 415 53. 96 +1.7 +1.7 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and ymen 
cases, by State, July 1952: ux — 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 















































payments] 
| ———— 
| Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- 
State ber of June 1952 in— | July 1951 in— 
cases Total Aver- |[—— Vg seramaaa, —— 
amount age Num: | ‘ 
| hér | Amount — Amount 
| | 
Total ?___| 303,000} $14,655,000} $48.35} +3.2) +8.7| —6.4 +14 
pt eee 156 3,950) 25.32) +4.0) +9.3] +45, 
Alaska. ___. 120 5,040} 42.00) —4.8) —7.9 % ; re x: 
at, Dee 1, 348 56,345} 41.80| +2.9 —4.3) +17.4) +939 
4 2, 200 28,908} 13.141 —.5 +.5) —13.1] -12.3 
Calif...___- 27,469} 1,273,996) 46.38) —11) —1.1) -g3l 56 
Colo......- 1, 797 78,048] 43.43} —.7]/ +61] —11L3] +26 
Conn... ._.. 3,945) © 205,836) 52.18) +126) +7.2) +7.8] +159 
a 695 27,308) 39.20) —4.0) 5.4) —20.6 -29 
S . eae 704 38, 7 55.03) —1.4) —10.7) —13.1) —149 
We eno. 6 5, 000 6 82, 000)...__... ee ; 
| Gas €, 380 57,946} 17.14) —.5) (@ 8.9 
Hawaii... 1, 673 89, 696) 53.61) —L1 +1.3 73 +e 
Idaho *____ 141 5,208} 36.94) —2.8} -—3.0] —36.2] ~326 
Ae 26, 156 1, 519, 465 58.09; +3.6 +3.6 —6.7 43.4 
* aaa 12, 957 424,654) 32.77) +19.8) +34.7] +568] +469.0 
lowa__..... 3, 332 99,566] 29.88) +3.3) +2.7/ +3.0] +15.6 
Kans... ... 1, 871 86,314) 46.13) +1.0 +1.5] —16.5) —7.5 
ee 2, 662 72,069} 27.07) —3.3 —3.6] +10) +44 
ee 7,112 273,683} 38.48) +.7 +.4| +184) +53.2 
Maine._._. 2, 707 112,813} 41.67) —8.2 —9.4) 11.6) 10.1 
like age 2, 987 145,155] 48.60; +.8 +.4) —18.1] —12.7 
Mass..____.. 13, 763 728,821] 52.96} —1.0 +3.9| —26.7] 923.7 
Mich... _.- 16, 234 890,678} 54.86) —21.9 +4.0} —13.9]) +23.4 
Minn_____ 6, 893 362,461! 52.58} +28.8) +45.5) +33.21 +4549 
Miss_.___- 10 900 ad A Serge ete M Some Oy 
Mo........| @23 301,585) 32.77) —.2 2.81 —14.0) —7.0 
Mont...__. 549 16,714, 30.44, —3.2 —4.0} —14.44 —g2 
Nebr______- 1, 207 44,223} 36.64) —4.7 +.8}) -—5.7] -—28 
eae & 300 69,000} 30.00) 0 +11.1] —14.3} -—143 
> 966 40, 175 41. 59) —10.5 —3.6} —15.5 —.3 
Nia 9 :..) SON 393,168) 64.73} —1.4 +.5) —211) 9.7 
N. Mex.__- 242 5,448] 22.51) -—8.0}) —10.9] —59.0} —57.9 
ie ee 11 40,944) 3,028,564) 73.97) —1.2 —.4) —21.9] —22.6 
N.C.......| 2.068 43,749} 21.16, —1.6 —.3) -12.6) +41 
N. Dak.__. 323 12,254) 37.94 +1.9) +13.0] —17.4] —10.8 
Ohio 12____. 25,631} 1, 134,498) 44.26) +28.4) +43.5) +310] +47.6 
Okla__.__- 13 6, 200) 83,623) (3) | (18) —15.0] (13) —21.1 
One. 2... 3, 995 229,829) 57.53) —10.3 —7.6| +7.91 +653 
|, eI 24,530} 1,509,893) 61.55) +30.3] +61.2) +27.7| +62.2 
5, 10 1, 720 32 100)......... AES See ere 
& Sees 4, 117 239,669] 58.21) +1.0 +, $2.44 +7.1 
5 Se 34,159} 16.01; +2.5 —3.6| —27.0) —32.4 
8. Dak..... 590 16,265) 27.57} —.5 —2.5, —10.5} —5.9 
, ee 2, 086 29, 781 14.28} —8.7 —2.3) +48) +23.3 
,. =e ee PEO © 195, O08........)........)..-22 565.) cae ee 
Utah__.__.- 1, 161 65,688) 56.58) —1.7 +.3) +.3) +111 
. 4 1,000 M32 OO0)..-----| eee ewe eran Corrie 
. & a 10 250 _ | RARE Wetee MeRneMR ES ee 
, ee 1, 999 54,658) 27.34) —10.8} —14.2} —33.6] —28.6 
Wash... ._. 6, 639 352,285} 53.06} +1.1 —1.0} -—9<8} —10.9 
Wy... 3, 305 84,789} 25.65) —2.3 —1.1| —31.0) —20.2 
. | Seeee 5, 038 271,629} 53.92) +4.1 +3.4) +5.7| +19.0 
Wyo....... 125 4,972) 39. 78) —.8} —15.0) +25.0) +464 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

© Estimated. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 5,807 cases and payments of $174,040 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,253 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,557 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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HE old-age and survivors in- 
surance program was paying 
monthly benefits to almost 4.7 
million persons at the end of August 
—an increase of 71,500 from the num- 
ber a month earlier. This was the 
largest increase for any month since 
August 1951. Benefits were being 
paid at a monthly rate of $166.4 mil- 
lion—$4.1 million more than at the 
end of July and a greater increase 
than in any other month since 
November 1950. 

The more-than-normal increase in 
August in the number of monthly 
benefits being paid was due chiefly 
to the large number of awards to re- 
tired workers who had postponed 
filing for benefits until the third 
quarter of 1952. By deferring such 
action, they were able to acquire 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950, which 
are needed in order to use the new 
benefit formula in the 1950 amend- 
ments. All their wages in those 6 
quarters were counted in figuring 
their old-age insurance benefit 
amounts, since the 1952 amendments 
permit immediate use, for this pur- 
pose, of wages up to the quarter in 
1952 in which the person claimed his 
benefits. Under the 1950 amend- 
ments, wages in the two calendar 
quarters preceding the quarter in 
which application for benefits is filed 
would have been excluded in the in- 
itial benefit computation. Thus, in 
August, these benefits would have 
been arrived at through use of wages 
in the 12 months of 1951 and a sta- 
tutory minimum divisor of 18 months. 
These initial amounts would, of 
course, have been recomputed 6 
months later to take into account 
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the wages in the 6 months preceding 
the quarter of filing. The resulting 
larger benefits would have been pay- 
able prospectively, and the difference 
between the recomputed and initial 
benefits would have been payable re- 
troactively to the date of entitlement 
to the initially computed benefits. 
Because of the 1952 amendments. 
however, full-rate benefits computed 
under the new formula (using only 
earnings after 1950) were awarded 
in August for the first time. 

The unusually large increase in the 
total monthly amount of benefits re- 
sulted both from the larger number 
of awards and from the higher bene- 
fit amounts produced by use of the 
new formula. Payments for August 
are the last to be made at the old 
rates prescribed by the 1950 amend- 
ments, since the increased benefits 
provided by the 1952 amendments 
are first effective for the month of 
September. 

Lump-sum death benefits totaling 
$4.7 million were awarded to 33,800 
persons in August. 


THE DOWNWARD TREND in the number 
of persons receiving assistance was 
resumed in August after the tempo- 
rary July increase that had been due 
in large part to the steel strike. Fam- 
ilies that came on general assistance 
in July because of strike-created un- 
employment began leaving the rolls 
when the workers were reemployed 
after the settlement of the dispute in 
late July. Because of the time lag 
in reemployment and in the receipt 
of the first pay checks, however, some 
of the families were still on the rolls 
in August. The 3.0-percent decrease 


in general assistance from July to 
August did not quite reduce the case- 
load to the June level. Recent trends 
were continued in the other assist- 
ance categories, with small but wide- 
spread declines in the caseloads for 
old-age assistance.and aid to depend- 
ent children, the usual increase in 
the number of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and a small rise in the number 
receiving aid to the blind. 

Total expenditures for public 
assistance also dropped again in 
August. The decrease of $1.5 million 
more than offset the increase in July 
and reduced the monthly expendi- 
tures to less than $190 million for 
the first time in 8 months. Decreases 
occurred in total payments in gen- 
eral assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and old-age assistance. The 
cost of the growing program of. aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled continued to rise, and expendi- 
tures for aid to the blind increased 
slightly. 

A decrease of $2.03 in average pay- 
ments to general assistance cases 
reflects at least in part the large 
number of family cases leaving the 
rolls following the settlement of the 
steel strike. Averages in Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, which were 
among the States whose general 
assistance rolls were most affected 
by the labor dispute, decreased $5.49, 
$4.32, and $14.57, respectively. In the 
other programs, average payments 
were higher in August than in July 
in most States, but for the country 
as a whole the average varied only 
3-13 cents from the previous month. 

In Oklahoma, maximums on pay- 
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ments for aid to dependent children 
were removed, and revised standards 
of assistance went into effect for that 
program on August 1. Because of 
insufficient funds, however, only 80 
percent of need could be met. The 
net result was a decrease of $2.41 in 
the average payment to families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. 
This is in sharp contrast to the in- 
creases of $5-11 in the average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in the previous 
month, when new standards for these 
programs went into effect. 

In South Carolina a change in the 

method of determining need, which 
appreciably affects coverage as well 
as payments, accounted for a 6-per- 
cent drop in the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
and a decrease of $6 in the average 
payment to these families. This 
action was taken to keep expendi- 
tures within funds available for the 
fiscal year. 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY picked up quick- 
ly after the strike in the steel in- 
dustry was settled late in July. 
Largely as a result of the upswing 
in employment, though partly be- 
cause of seasonal influences, the num- 
ber of claims filed by unemployed 
workers for benefits under the State 
unemployment insurance programs 
showed a_ substantial decline in 
August. Initial claims dropped by 
52.0 percent to 715,600—a total less 
than that in any other month since 
March 1951 and 24 percent less than 
that a year earlier. The decline was 
general; every State reported fewer 
claims. than in July. Thirty-eight 
States reported fewer weeks of un- 
employment claimed, which repre- 
sent continuing unemployment; the 
total of 4,679,600 for the Nation was 
11.8 percent less than in July but 
7.6 percent greater than in August 
1951. 

The average weekly number of 
claimants receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits rose 12.5 percent 
above the July average to 979,900. 
The average weekly benefit of $24.06 
paid for total unemployment in 
August was the highest in the history 
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Selected current statistics 


(Corrected to Oct. 9, 1952] 














| 
| Calendar year 
August July August |_ * 
Item 1952 1952 1951 [ne 
1951 | 19%) 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
Nile Thon ocnckccccocebeccsoccces 63,958 64,176 64, 208 62, 884 63,000 
Pett ic ot sinkihe<ineisonssqonedos 62,354 62, 234 62, 630 61,005 50, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- . 
Covered by State imino n — 
Pe ieeccwbttttlee cocucncccecesccotses 35,100 34,300 35, 200 34,838 32,771 
SCENE RSS Eee 1,604 1,942 1,578 1,879 3,142 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
pe ae NRG ats Ae TRY RD hy i $267.1 $263. 9 $256. 7 $254. 1 
Employees’ income ¢___...........-......- 181.3 177.6 171.4 170.1 7 
roprietors’ and rental income-__--_........ 51.8 52.2 51.5 50.6 45.2 

Personal interest income and dividends.... 21.4 21.3 20.5 20.4 19.5 

| Sek ETE a a a 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 

Social insurance and related payments *__. 8.0 7.8 7.0 7.0 46 

——, subsistence allowances* and 

SP eT RY ots ee SLSR Oe 5 at 1.1 1.2 22 

sdeeesats income payments !°_.____... 21 23 2.9 2.5 45 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: !! 
Number (in thousands)---_............-- 13 4,680 4,608 i Se eee -saile 
y ony (in thousands)-..............-.. 13 $166, 400 $162, 297 $148,119 | $1,884,531 | $i, 018, 14 
Average primary benefit... ............... (8) $41.99 ERY lonenccitrnies ocoscemnll 
Awards (in thousands): 
 . , _, acetate FERS ea 108 32 119 1,336 963 
I dbl cid de edueebcbontebic (3) $967 $3,713 $42, 282 $26, 4 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands) ................. 716 1,492 942 10,836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

SS GRRE NO 4,680 5,308 4,350 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) .......... 4,116 4,006 3,685 41, 509 67,800 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 980 871 801 797 1,305 
Benefits paid (in millions) 4_...............- $95 $89 $75 $840 $1,373 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 

ERE RATS ST EI ES ae, $24.06 $22. 98 $21. 21 $21.08 $00.76 

Public Assistance 
geste (in a 
LR Fe ee 2,646 2,650 RED lo csdadtecitcalcase wh 

Aid to anmane children: 

Fa: _ Gas cdeihd ctdbd a iiseloasbitsand 572 578 OES Aipibanne csenid its 
SE ne Seite 1,490 1,501 sf Rone oid 

Aid to the ick cidicnstiddpesbdddeceesse 98 98 id PASE 6 gy: 

Ae. ha the permanently and totally dis- 

Ce En inc BE de Se TR eg ns Sela 151 148 EES locedneseenesinscecan 
‘ Geneti eS eee 297 307 5} re —— 
verage payments: 

Aid fo dependent children (et taal) ee | 964 

‘0 ren (per family)_..... . q 
Aid to the blind............ i Hn elt Be "Sik 50. 66 50.62 
‘Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ . 46.11 46.19 
I ain cakdatimntindhine seen 46. 40 48. 48 























! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
oy ent figures represent specific week and an- 

, average week | mere pp insur- 
—o data represent t pay period instead of week). 


2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
ae Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 


* Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
De ment of Labor. 

ata from the Office of Business Economics 

A of Commerce. Continental United 

States, except for employees’ income, which includes 

pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in al 


areas. 
Q ing January 1952, social insurance con- 
tribut from the self-employed excluded from total 


but not deducted from proprietors’ income 
* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 

other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, -leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance p and general assistance. 

i) Includes o ty) _ age and survivors insurance benefits; 

1 State, and local retirement bene- 

fits; pot yr a and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and ra: unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Read ustment Act. 

® Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

1° Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution gy t organizations, busines 
transfer paym , and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s ‘ability: ‘Act for railroad workers and see 


men. 

!! Benefit in current-payment status is subject te 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
— ear figures represent payments certified. 

artly estimated. 

3 Not available. 

1 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts aé 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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Current, factual information has been lacking on many points 


concerned with illness as a cause of insecurity.among aged per-._ 

' sons. Toobtain basic Nation-wide informatian on some of these - 

matters, a special survey was made in March 1952 through the : 
medium of the monthly Current Population Survey made by the 
Bureau of the Census. The data collected concern the extent to 
which persons in the. noninstitutional population aged 65 and 
over own hospitalization insurance, the amaqunt of hospital care 
they receive, and the methods and resources used to meet their 
hospital bills. The results.of the survey will be.published in a 
monograph, now in preparation; the major findings are sum- 
marized in the article that follows. 


T IS now widely recognized that 
] me costs of hospital and other 

medical care create serious e¢o- 
nomic problems for aged persons as 
for others, and that people need pro- 
tectibn’ against these costs. Indeed, 
the’need for distribution of medical 
¢éosts among groups of people and 
over periods of ‘time—through in- 
suraiice, taxationj.or both—is pre- 
samably gréaterifor the aged than 
for younger ‘péfsons; because older 
people have *more-than-average 
amounts of illness dnd less-than- 
average financial resources. 

With respect to hospital care for 
the aged, three basic assumptions 
have had rather wide acceptance: (1) 
That older people need more caré 
per capita than the population gen- 
erally, reflecting the relatively higher 
morbidity rates.of the advanced ages; 
(2) that they are not receiving the 
care they need, for many reasons— 
including lack of hospital resources 
in many communities, insufficiency 


* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social Se- 
curity Administration. The authors are 
indebted to the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, to the Bureau of the 
Census, and to the Natiorial Office of 
Vital Statistics of the Public Health Serv- 
ice for their aid and cooperation in mak- 
ing the study. 
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of less expensive facilities suitable 
for the care of aged persons who need 
medical supervision ‘but not care for 
acute illness, limited ability to pay 
for hospital ard other medical care. 
and@ inadequate public provisions for 
hospital care for needy and medically 
needy persons in mariy parts of the 
country; (3) that only a small’ pro- 
portion of the older persons have 
substantfal’ or comprehensive insur- 
anéé“protection against hospital’ and 
other medi¢al costs, because the com- 
mon forms of voluntary insurance 
are not readily available to people 
past age 65 or are purchasable only 
at prices beyond their means. 
These have remained largely 
assumptions because current factual 
information has been either fragmen- 
tary or completely lacking. Indeed, 
there has been no substantial quan- 
titative information of current re- 
liability concerning hospital utiliza- 
tion by older persons in the United 
States, except for limited data con- 
cerning needy or other special groups. 
As a result, it has not been possible 
to make a careful evaluation of cur- 
rent circumstances and needs of the 
aged or to undertake altogether re- 
liable program planning for their 
hospital care, though their lack’ ‘of 
economic security when confronted 


evitfent and many of its co uences 
Have ‘beén recognized. — oath 


Method: of the Survey 


To assemble some basi¢ “Nation- 
wide information on the ownership 
of hospitalization ‘instirance by’ the 
population aged 65 and over and on 
the receipt of hospital care by in- 
sured and’ ‘honinsured individuals in 
those age groups, a special survey 
was made ‘in March 1952. The field 
survey was made for thé Social 
Sécurity’ Administration by the ‘Bu- 
reau of thé'Census, in connection with 
its regular monthly Current _Popula- 
tion Survey that is designed to assem- 
ble, on a° ‘séimple ” basis, national in- 
formation ‘ concerning ‘the “divilian 
noninstitutional “population © “of the 
United -‘Statés: Although ‘designed 
primarily to‘provide current. statis- 
ties reese ‘employment’ see a un- 
empléyitient for the Monthiy_ 
on the Labor Foréé, nechieat ea Pop- 
ulation Survéy is ‘frequently used for 
special surveys: on ‘a: wide vaste 3 “of 
subjects that lend ‘themsélyés“to“in 
quiry thréugh a sciéntifically Slected 
sample of households thrdtighont’ tie 
country. 1 

The Bureau of the Census..a 
to its schedule for the March tees 
survey a series of special ‘questions. 
These were asked of, or about, per- 
sons ‘aged 65 or over in the 25,000 
households that constitute the repre- 
sentative survey sample. About 8 ,000 
persons ‘aged 65 and over are ‘among 
the 60,000-aged 14 and over surveyed 
monthly. The data collected included, 


1For.a detailed description see- Morris 
H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, Sam- 
pling Methods Applied to Census Work, 
Bureau of the Census, 1946; and Concepts 
and Methods Used in Current Labor Force 
Statistics Prepared by the Census Bureau, 
Labor Force Memorandum No. 5, Bureau of 
the Census, November 1950. > 








in addition to the answers to the 
special questions on insurance owner- 
ship and hospital experience, the 
items covered in the regular monthly 
inquiries concerning age, sex, race, 
occupation, industry, and place of 
residence. Thus, the answers to the 
special questions could be related to 
these basic characteristics of the in- 
dividuals. 

The special questions asked of, or 
about, any person aged 65 or over 
located in the household were as 
follows: (1) “Does have 
hospitalization insurance or belong 
to a plan that covers all or part of 
the costs of hospitalization?” (2) 
“Was a patient in a hos- 
pital any time during 1951?” If the 
reply to the second question was in 
the affirmative, it was followed by 
(3) “How many days, altogether, was 

in the hospital in 1951?” 
(4) “What is the name of the hospi- 
tal?” and (5) “How was the hospital 
bill taken care of?” 

The interviewers were instructed 
to exclude “accident only” and 
“weekly indemnity” (“cash sick- 
ness”) insurance. The name of the 
hospital was requested to enable the 
schedule editors to exclude hospitali- 
zation in mental and tuberculosis in- 
stitutions without having the inter- 
viewers ask probing questions. Care 
in nursing homes, convalescent 
homes, or homes for the aged and 
for incurables was excluded. The 
final data were confined to care in 
general and special (short-term) 
hospitals, regardless of type of con- 
trol, so that Federal, State, county, 
city, and private nonprofit and pro- 
prietary hospitals were included. 


Limitations of the Data 


Data collected through a sample 
are subject to sampling variability. 
In the present study, the range of 
possible sampling variability is of 
known magnitude and can be taken 
into account when interpreting the 
results. In addition to sampling vari- 
ability, there were possible inaccura- 
cies because of the respondent’s in- 
complete knowledge or unreliable 
memory. 

It was recognized in advance that 
many survey respondents might have 
faulty ideas about the hospital in- 
surance they owned, especially if an 
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insurance claim had not been filed, 
and that there might be some mis- 
statement of the extent of insurance 
protection. Since the survey. could 
not look into the details of insurance 
policies, no attempt was made to 
ascertain the precise scope of the 
insurance owned or of the kinds and 
amounts of benefits provided. Con- 
sequently, persons reported as own- 
ing hospitalization insurance are re- 
garded as having some hospitalization 
insurance, whether comprehensive or 
limited in the protection it provides. 

Ownership of insurance was re- 
corded as of the survey date, and 
the ratios of insured persons to all 
persons aged 65 and over are there- 
fore as of March 1952. When calculat- 
ing hospitalization rates with refer- 
ence to insured status, it was assumed 
that the insured status reported in 
March 1952 had been continuously 
maintained in 1951. To the extent 
that some persons who were hospital- 
ized in 1951 and had insurance then 
did not have it in March 1952, a 
slight error arises. However, no non- 
insured persons in March 1952 re- 
ported using insurance to pay hos- 
pital bills in 1951. In the converse 
situation it is unlikely that—in this 
surveyed population of older per- 
sons—many persons who were hos- 
pitalized in 1951 and did not have 
insurance then would have obtained 
it by March 1952. 

Responses concerning the occur- 
rence of a hospital stay and its length 
are believed to be substantially ac- 
curate, though in some instances they 
may be faulty. The returns are 
probably highly accurate as to hospi- 
tal admissions, especially because 
there were relatively few multiple 
admissions per surveyed person in 
the course of the year, but they may 
contain both overstatements and un- 
derstatements, probably of offsetting 
magnitudes, on the number of days 
spent in the hospital. 

A more important limitation on the 
data concerning hospital care results 
from the fact that the interviews 
were held in March 1952 and the 
data sought were for hospital care 
received in 1951. As in other sur- 
veys that collect information retro- 
actively, this method can provide 
reasonably accurate information on 
the amount of hospital care received 


by the surveyed population. No error 
results if the findings are used as an 
indication of the care received ih 
1951 by that population. If, however, 
the results are to be used to indicate 
the amount of hospital care furnished 
during 1951 by all the hospitals of 
the country to all persons who were 
aged 65 and over at the time they 
received the care, adjustments must 
be made. 

Such an adjustment is especially 
necessary with respect to the care 
furnished in 1951 to persons who 
were no longer living in March 1952 
and therefore not in the surveyed 
population. The adjustment is of 
considerable consequence with re- 
spect to older persons, because of 
their relatively high death rates and 
the relatively large amount of hospi- 
tal care furnished to those who die 
in the course of a year. Rates that 
show the amount of hospital care 
furnished in 1951 to all persons aged 
65 and over, including decedents, 
are presented after the rates for the 
March 1952 population have been 
given in detail. 

The Bureau of the Census sample 
relates to all civilians living within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, except inmates of penal in- 
stitutions, mental institutions, homes 
for the aged, infirm, and needy, and 
similar places. The findings are there- 
fore applicable only to the civilian 
noninstitutional population. Statis- 
tical tests indicate that omission of 
the institutional population aged 65 
and over in the survey month—ap- 
proximately 1 million persons—has 
only a negligible effect on the hos- 
pital utilization rates. This group re- 
ceived such a small amount of care 
from general and special (short- 
term) hospitals in 1950, in comparison 
with those in the noninstitutional 
population, that hardly any adjust- 
ment is needed in arriving at an esti- 
mate of total hospital care in such 
hospitals for all persons aged 65 and 
over. 


Ownership of Hospitalization 
Insurance 
Since the ownership of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance may affect the rate 
or extent of hospitalization ‘substan- 
tially, the findings with respect to 
insurance are presented first. 
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hospital bills. 





“fhe survey indicates that of the 
12.0 million persons in the noninsti- 
tutional population aged 65 and over 
in March 1952, about 3.2 million or 
26.3 percent had some hospitalization 
insurance. Table 1 shows the per- 
centage distribution of the 12.0 mil- 
lion with respect to age, sex, race, 
and other characteristics; it also 
shows, as percentages of the 12.0 mil- 
lion persons, the number in each sub- 
group who had hospitalization in- 
surance. The uneven distribution of 
insurance is evident in many of the 
subgroups. Several subgroups have 
a much higher or a much lower pro- 
portion insured than 1 in 4—the aver- 
age for the whole population. Nearly 
every category in the age bracket 65— 
69, and all the age-sex categories “in 
the labor force,” have more than 1 
in 4; the nonwhite groups, the farm 
residents, and those “not in the labor 
force” have less than 1 in 4. 

The percentage distribution of the 
3.2 million persons having some hos- 
pitalization insurance is shown in 
table 2. The points noted earlier about 
the distribution of insurance owner- 
ship are even clearer when tables 1 
and 2 are compared. Though men 
constituted 47 percent of the total 
survey group in March 1952, they 
represented 54 percent of those with 
some insurance. Persons aged 65-69 
made up 40 percent of the total but 
55 percent of the Insured group. The 
nonwhite population accounted for 7 
percent of the total but only 3 per- 
cent of the insured population. For 
farm residents, the corresponding 
percentages were 15 and 9; for per- 
sons in the labor force, 23 and 39; 
and for those not in the labor force, 
77 and 61. 

Age, sex, and race.—The extent and 
distribution of hospitalization insur- 
ance by age, sex, and race are sum- 
marized in table 3. As noted earlier, 
26.3 percent of the survey group re- 
ported having some hospitalization 
insurance in March 1952. About 30 
percent of the men and 23 percent 
of the women were protected by. some 
kind or amount of insurance against 
In contrast to 27.5 
percent of the aged white population, 


only 10.5 percent of the aged non- 


white population reported owning 
insurance. 
The prevalence of insurance own- 
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Table 1.—Noninstitutional population aged 65 and over, by selected cher- 
acteristics and by ownership of hospitalization insurance, March .1952 
































Percentage distribution, by age Number 
group aged 65 
Population group and over 
65 and 75 and | {in thou- 
over | 05-60 | 70-74 over sands) 
Total.......- Re ee oe ee 100. 0 40.1 27.9 32.0 12,006 
be RSD: 4 re IO 26.3 14.4 6.9 4.8 3,158 
Sex: ‘ 
ne eee 46.8 19.5 13.1 14.2 5,620 
be RIB ER SI SR Tt Be? Gi 14.2 8.2 3.7 2.3 1,705 
PON nen enn ssedrnnn use ds pbb lavbch Gubsi pier --cdss05 53.2 20.6 14.8 17.8 6,386 
“ Bf ERR ee, PEAT 12.1 6.4 3.2 2.6 1,453 
ace: 
Wi isapenncaincensigunnssgandayahiaghe ckdblinkp -<seiii 92.7 36.9 25.9 29.9 11,128 
EE PE RS 25. 5 14.1 6.8 4.7 3,062 
| Re a ee ee ee ER Fe 7.3 3.2 1.9 2.2 878 
Pee ee IIT, cnacodannenc<etetsundeialiansidimes 0.8 0.5 0.1 0.2 96 
Residence: 
WEOOR ncncuncqneneh- a secer sane gs itp saghens <peec-kbitind 63.6 26.1 17.5 20.0 7,640 
oo 2. RS SS EEE SURE LS ae 19.3 11.0 5.0 3.3 2,323 
nti cpiinc cisidhs i cdbutted covbbsit cndisawied 21.0 7.7 5.9 7.3 2,522 
ssi cccdnkichn od stn ne chimintisintinalacmndbiteieiad 4.6 2.3 1.2 11 555 
Ce TSE Re Ea ER eS ie hs 15.4 6.3 44 4.7 1,844 
NG sc nciiis atnniinckihe sibthinsostbabih 2.3 1.3 0.7 0.4 ' 2380 
Employment status: 
DD a a eee ae ee ee 14.0 6.2 3.0 2,788 
Pe icreiinsit reine wigan picigreiiiienaien ncaa 10. 2 6.9 2.4 0.9 1,225 
ae diwtie tokndaseecbdshinewbecsdcbiccdibcoosssase 19.1 11.3 5.3 2.5 2,296 
EE OE 8.5 5.7 2.0 0.7 1,021 
PO ns dda het ocdcdddocsencctnsdtdscsncdccccoccctsea 4.1 2.7 0.9 0.5 492 
We SOI IIIB. itn ctigcemnicetinlcbsoceccdumene 1.7 1.2 0.4 0.1 204 
ON BE Ec ccticicienscdencinttiieunmialenuncinea 76.8 26.1 21.7 29.0 9,218 
BP eR, Ue 16.1 7.6 4.5 4.0 1,933 
ti citthcatithimidanaiiinadicheeibicdtninannaiieiiil 27.7 8.2 7.8 11.7 3,324 
_ With some insurance... .............--.-----.-.-.- 5.7 2.5 1.7 1.5 684 
invasintedendaceiidgstdtinvtnns<etiduccccain 49.1 17.9 13.9 17.3 5,804 
ek he a gt IIE 10.4 5.2 2.8 2.4 1,249 
ership decreased with advancing age among urban residents end least 


among both men and women.? Among 
white men, for example, the re- 
ported ownership of insurance de- 
ereased from 44 percent for those 
aged 65-69 to 30 percent for those 
aged 70-74 and to 16 percent for 
those aged 75 and over. The propor- 
tions with insurance were consistent- 
ly lower among women than among 
men. The rates for white women were 
33 percent insured at ages 65-69, 23 
percent at ages 70-74, and 15 percent 
at ages 75 and over. The difference 
between white men and white women 
in the relative number insured, which 
was substantial at ages 65-69 (44 
percent as against 33 percent) was 
relatively unimportant at the highest 
ages (approximately 15 percent in 
both instances). As will become clear 
later, these figures reflect the associa- 
tion of insurance ownership and gain- 
ful employment and the fact that at 
the highest ages few of either sex 
are employed. 

Urban-rural residence.—Hospital- 
ization insurance -was most genéral 





2 The only excéption appears in the case 
of nonwhite men, a relatively small group 
for which ,there was a large probable 
error in the survey sample. 


among persons living on farms (table 
4). The percent with some hospital- 
ization insurance in the total urban 
group (30 percent) was twice that 
for farm residents (15 percent). In 
large measure, these relationships in 
insurance ownership according to 
residence also obtained in the age 
groups 65-69 and 70-74 and for men 
and women separately. In the high- 
est age group, 75 and over, they still 
obtained for both sexes but not for 
men or for women separately. Among 
the men the residence differences in 
insurance ownership were much re- 
duced, and among the women they 
were much increased; the insurance 
percentage for women on farms was 
only one-seventh as large as for those 
in urban areas. 

Employment status —Before con- 
sidering the ownership of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance in relation to employ- 
ment status, it is important to recall 
the atypical characteristics of the 
aged population with respect to this 
factor. In the first block of columns 
in table 5, it is seen that only 41 per- 
cent of the men and only 8 percent 
of the women aged 65 and over were 
in the labor force in March 1952: That 
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Table 2.—Insured noninstitutional 
tion aged 65 and over, 
characteristics, March 1952 














Percentage ‘distribution, 
Ma tana by age group 
Population group 
ne 65 75 
and | 65-69 | 70-74 | and 
over over 
Sex: ; 
_ Both sexes_.......- 100.0 | 55.4) 26.3 18.3 
> "Male_..__. --| 53.9] 312] 141 8.6 
- Female._..._...... 46.1 24.2) 12.2 9.7 
| a 97.0 53.6 25.7 17.7 
Nonwhite_._._.._.. 3.0 1.8 0.6 0.6 
ence: 
ett pen ade: 73.5 41.8 19.0 12.7 
same ne gary Waa & 17.6 8.8 46 4.2 
SS Eee 8.9 4.8 2.7 1.4 
Bunplegnnat status: 
In the labor force  . 38.7 | 26.2 9.2 3.3 
— Se tO ES 32.3 | 21.7 7.8 2.8 
Sy ee S 6.4 4.5 1.4 0.5 
"Not, t the labor 
eS ae 61.3 | 20.2) 17.1 15.0 
Male” Shh 2. ait 21.6 9.5 | °6.4 5.7 
Female.___...... 39.7 19.7 10.7 9.3 














is, 6 out of 10 men and 9 out of every 
10 women were not in the labor force; 
they were; classified as engaged in 
“keeping house,” “unable to work,” 
or “other” (meaning; generally, re- 
tired from gainful work). In the 
second block of columns, it is seen 
that 44.5 perce nt of the men in the 
labor force, but only 20 percent of 
those not in the labor force, reported 
having | some hospitalization insur- 
ance. Among women the percentages 
with some insurance were similar (41 
percent and 21_percent, respectively ), 
though, only 8 percent were actually 
in the labor force. 

“Among the. employed men, 19.5 
percent of those employed in agri- 
culture had some hospitalization in- 
surance, a figure similar to that for 
all insured men, not in the labor force 
(20 percent), and the percentage 
shows no substantial decline with 
advancing age. In contrast, more than 
55 percent of the aged men employed 
in nonagricultural industries were 
reported as having some insurance; 
the percentage declines sharply with 
advancing age (from 61 percent at 
ages 65-69 to 39 percent among those 
aged 75 and over) but remains con- 
sistently above that for men not in 
the labor force. Among men not in 
the labor force, the highest insurance 
percentage is found among those in 
the ages 65-69 and classified as 
“other” (33 percent); this percentage, 
too, declines—to only 15 percent for 
the oldest group. 
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Among women not in the labor 


force, the largest group numerically 


and the group with the highest per- 
centage of insured persons was that 
classified as “keeping house.” This 
group probably included most of the 
women whose insured status resulted 
from their being dependents of in- 
sured men, a fact applying particu- 
larly to those aged 65-69. Almost 29 
percent of the women in this age 
group and not in the labor force were 
covered by some hospitalization in- 
surance, but only 14 percent at ages 
75 and over had some insurance. 

One subclassification of persons not 
in the labor force deserves special 
note. Only 10-11 percent of those in 
the category “unable to work” had 
some hospitalization insurance; and 
the proportion declined from 14~-17 
percent at ages 65-69 to.9 percent for 
those aged 75 and over. 

Comment on insurance ownership. 
—From the preceding analysis, sev- 
eral key facts emerge with regard to 
the distribution of hospitalization 
insurance in the population aged 65 
and over. It has become apparent 
that variations in insured status— 


especially. the higher insurance per- 


centages among. men than among 
women, the higher ,percentages in 
the lowest of the three. age groups, 
and the higher..percentages among 
urban than among rural>-residents— 
are all related to the wider preval- 
ence of insurance ownership among 
persons in the labor force and par- 
ticularly among those employed in 
nonagricultural industries. In view 
of the decreasing participation in the 
labor force as age advances, the al- 
most negligible proportions of women 
aged 65 and over who are gainfully 
employed, and—with rising age— the 
increasing preponderance of women 
among those not.in the labor force, 
the interrelationship of insurance 
ownership and of the opportunity to 
purchase insurance by reason of em- 
ployment becomes increasingly clear. 

The “opportunity” to purchase hos- 
pitalization insurance has two facets 
for persons aged 65 and over—their 
eligibility for. such insurance . and 
their ability to pay the premiums. 
More than two-thirds of the hospi- 
talization insurance now in force in 
the United States has been sold as 
group insurance, principally by Blue 


Cross plans and by commercial com- 
panies. For older persons as for 
others, participation in a group— 
ysually a group of employed Persons 
—is a necessary condition to securing 
the protection afforded by group in- 
surance. Individual insurance poli- 
cies, although not requiring that the 
older person belong to a recognized 
group, may also require work at 
steady employment as a condition of 
eligibility. An exception to these gen- 
erally practiced underwriting rules is 
the conversion privilege available in 
a number of Blue Cross plans; this 
procedure permits older persons, 
when they retire, to convert their 
group membership to individually 
purchased Blue Cross insurance, usu- 
ally with a higher premium. By its 
very nature, individually purchased 
insurance is not accompanied by an 
employer contribution toward premi- 
ums, whethér the policy is obtained 
from a Blue Cross plan or a commer- 
cial company, and the premium is 
higher for the same or even for 
lesser insurance protection than it is 
with group insurance. 

Fifty-five percent of the insured 
persons were in the age group 65-69, 
and 31 percent were men in these 
ages, though this age group contains 
only 40 percent of the 12 million 
people aged 65 and over in the non- 
institutional population and men 
represented less than 20 percent of 
the 12 million. Twenty-two percent 
of all the insured persons were men 
aged 65-69 in the labor force, al- 
though this group equaled only Ill 
percent of the aged population. 
Among men aged 65-69 who were 


Table 3.—Percent of persons who had 
some insurance, age, sex, and 
race, noninstitutional population 
aged 65 and over, March 1952, 











Age group 
Sex and race 65 75 

and | 65-60-| 70-74 |-and 

over over 
Both sexes_.........- 26.3 | 36.4 | 24:8 15.0 
Sees 27.5 | 38.3 | 26.1 15.6 
Nonwhite 10.5 | 14.7 7.0 7.6 
| CSR 30.2} 42.3] 2.2 15.8 
White........< 245. 31.4} 43.6). 20.9 16.2 
Nonwhite_........- 15.7.| 25.0 8.3 10.3 
Pamele. . . .nnsissdsse% 22.8 | 30,9) 21.7 144 
eR 244.2) 33.3 | 22.8 15.1 
Nonwhite.........- 6.3 32 5.5 5.5 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
noninstitutional po te Poem aged 65 
and over by age and by urban-rural 
residence and the percent of 

sons who had some insurance, 
March 1952 








| Age group 



































Residence and sex 65 75 
and 70-74 | and 
over over 

Percentage distribution 
of population 
i iaapepeduténe 100.0 40.1 | 27.9 32.0 

ae 100. 0 41.0 27.5 31.5 

Rural-nonfarm..... 100. 0 36.9 | 28. 2 34.9 

Tiracassobsess 100.0 | 40.9 | 23.7| 30.4 

Percent with some 
insurance 
| | 
EARS 26.3 | 36.4| 248] 15.0 

hee died 30.4 | 42.4 | 28.6 16.7 

Rural-nonfarm..... 22.0} 2.8) 20.4 15.0 

i cstinadsasenwe 15.2] 20.4 | 15. 6 | 8.0 

i 
Sst inabuntadas 30.2 | 42.3} 28.2 15.8 

| Pee 35.8 50.0 | 33.8 16.7 

Rural-nonfarm 25.7 35.4 | 24.7 15.8 

ee 16.7 21.3; 15.2 12.6 

Female. “ae 22.8} 30.9] 21.7] 144 

Di leita 26.0 35.3 | 24.4] 16.6 
Hara: nonfarm..... 18.4 | 24.2 16.4 14.3 
dshebesundes 13.5 | 19.6 | 16.2 2.4 

| 








employed in nonagricultural indus- 
tries, 61 percent had some insurance. 
This concentration is in turn largely 
responsible for the relatively high 
rate of insurance ownership among 
urban residents aged 65-69 and at 
all ages 65 and over. 

Commonly faced with employment 
as a condition of maintaining group 
insurance, and with relatively high 
premiums (with no employer contri- 
bution) as a condition of obtaining 
individual insurance, persons past 
age 65 and not in the labor force 
have less opportunity than most per- 
sons to obtain hospitalization insur- 
ance. Nearly 77 percent of the aged 
population were not in the labor 
force, but only one-fifth of these 
persons had some insurance. Individ- 
ual insurance usually carries limita- 
tions with respect to preexisting dis- 
eases or defects, so that its value in 
furnishing insurance protection may 
be highly limited. The higher risk 
rates of older persons are reflected 
in the higher premiums charged them 
for commercial individual policies, 
though this statement is not appli- 
cable to Blue Cross. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that those who can 
readily participate in groups and who 
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have income from gainful employ- 
ment, or dependents of such persons, 
have most of the hospitalization in- 
surance in the population aged 65 
and over. 


Hospital Care Received in 1951 
by the March 1952 Nonin- 
stitutional Population 


The special survey questions were 
designed to determine how many 
aged people went into general or 
special (short-term) hospitals within 
a 12-month period, how long they 
stayed on the average, and how many 
days of hospital care (per 100 aged 
persons in the population) were re- 
ceived. The data on hospital utiliza- 
tion were correlated with the insured 
status of the population and of the 
patients in order to measure the rela- 
tion between insurance protection 
and hospital utilization. 

As noted earlier, the data on hos- 
pital utilization in table 6 refer to 
hospitalization received in 1951 by all 
persons aged 65 and over and not in 
institutions who were alive and 
therefore included in the sample sur- 
veyed in March 1952. A second series 
of rates (table 8) takes into account 
persons aged 65 and over who be- 
came 65 or died after being admitted 
to a hospital in 1951. 

Age, sex, and race.—lIn table 6, the 
findings of the survey on admissions, 
length of stay, and days of hospital 
care are presented for the total sur- 
veyed population—insured and non- 
insured. The average admission rate 


for the total group was 7.3 per 100 
persons. The distribution by age, sex, 
and race shows that insured persons 
had uniformly higher admission 
rates than the noninsured, except for 
the small group of insured women 
aged 75 and over. Admissions among 
insured persons varied by age and 
sex from 6.0 to 15.0 per 100, and 
averaged 10.3. The corresponding 
range for the noninsured was not so 
wide, varying from 5.3 to 7.9 per 100, 
with an average of 6.3. Since there 
were more persons without insurance 
than with it, the admission rate for 
the entire group is closer to that of 
the noninsured than the insured. In 
almost all instances the admission rate 
for women was lower than the com- 
parable rate for men. The rate was 
much lower for the nonwhite than for 
the white group, but this difference 
resulted wholly from the divergence 
among the noninsured. 

Insured persons and the noninsured 
showed large differences in average 
length of stay, as in admission, but 
the relationship is reversed; the aver- 
age duration was 14.7 days of care 
for the insured and 27 days for the 
noninsured. For the two groups 
combined, it was 22.5 days of care. 
When age and sex differences are 
considered, there was not much vari- 
ation in the average number of 
hospital days per admission among 
the insured, with the two exceptions 
of the nonwhite group (21.8 days) 
and women aged 75 and over (9.1 
days). Except in this last age group, 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of noninstitutional population aged 65 and 
over by age, sex, and employment status, and the percent of persons who had 


some insurance, March 1952 









































Percentage distribution of Percent with some insurance, 
population, by age group by age group 
Employment status 
65 and . 75 and | 65 and 75 and 
over | 95-69 | 70-74 | over over 65-60 | 70-74 over 
Ee ee 100. 0 41.6 23.0 30. 4 30.2 42.3 23.2 15.8 
In the SY To sccnide denetinedeietateeeteeaital 40.9 24.2 11.3 5.4 44.5 50.9 38.3 29.3 
ee eee” 39. 2 22.8 11.0 5.4 45.2 52.2 38.2 29.7 
pO ea eS ee 11.2 5.1 3.7 2.3 19.5 22.5 16.5 17.5 
In nonagricultural industries _ - -- 28. 2 17.7 7.3 3.1 55.4 60.9 49.3 33.8 
i Sea & 1.4 0.3 0.0 26. 8 2.3 44.4 0.0 
Not in the labor force...............- 59. 1 17.4 16.7 25.0 20. 4 30.5 21.4 12.8 
Keeping house............--------- 0.5 0.2! O01 QS) 10.46) SB Stonccsee.. 
Te OP WG on tdeccttioncesaba 14.3 3.2 3.1 8.0 10.9 17.2 10.6 8.5 
Qe cea bencth abmeacucadlaasodgace 44.4 14.0 13.6 16.8 23.5 33.4 23.9 15.1 
| ae Ae aaa ae 100.0} 388] 27.7] 335] 228] 309] 2.7 14.4 
In the labor force............-------- 7.7 5.1 1.7 1.0] 41.2] 440} 43.1 23.3 
Not in the labor force..............-- 92.3 33.7 | 26.1 32.5 21.3 28.9 20.3 14.1 
ae ee ee 78.7 31.5; 2.8 23.4 22.8 29.5 21.0 15.7 
Unable to work...............-.-. 98) 14] L3| 71] WL} 136] 140 8.6 
SOE th boananeitabceedadcaneeendnd 3.8 | 0.8 | 10 2.0 18.0 32.0 13.3 14.9 
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insured women stayed longer in the 
hospital on the average than insured 
men. One group—men aged 70—74— 
distorted the averages of the nonin- 
sured. A relatively small number of 
admissions among this group ac- 
counted for a disproportionate num- 
ber of days of care, because some of 
the men remained in the hospital a 
full year. With this one exception, 
women stayed longer on the average 
than men in all instances among the 
noninsured, as among the insured. 
Even with their higher-than-aver- 
age admission rates, insured persons 
had a somewhat smaller amount of 
hospital care (days per 100 persons) 
than the noninsured, because their 
average length of stay per admission 
was so much below that for the non- 
insured. The whole group received 
165 days’ care per 100 persons; the 
insured among them used 151 days 
and the noninsured used 170 days. 
Among the noninsured, nonwhite 
persons had less than half as much 
hospital care as white persons; among 
the insured, the relationship was 
nearly the reverse. Women, despite 
their longer average stay per admis- 


sion, received fewer days of hospital- 
ization per 100 than men, but there 
are variations in this relationship 
when insured and noninsured per- 
sons are compared. 

It is important to note that the 
data in table 6 show a striking lack 
of progression in the rates with ad- 
vancing age. Regardless of which of 
the three types of rates is examined, 
no regular or steady progression is 
seen. This condition is equally true 
for any group, whether insured or 
not. If only the two age groups 65-69 
and 75 and over are compared, how- 
ever, there is evidence of increased 
hospital utilization for the oldest 
group; but the rates for the age group 
70-74 are sometimes higher and 
sometimes lower than the rates for 
the other age groups. A partial ex- 
planation for this finding, as will be 
discussed later, lies in the fact that 
persons who died during 1951 were 
not included in the survey. 

Urban-rural residence.—The three 
residence categories—urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and farm—proved to be 
markedly different in the extent to 
which they used hospital facilities. 


Table 6.—Hospital utilization in 1951 among the noninstitutional population 
aged 65 and over in March 1952, by selected characteristics 























Admissions per 100 Hospital days per Hospital days per 100 
persons admission persons 
Population grou , 

. . With | with With | with With | with 

Total | insur- |-M° im- | Total | jreur- | nO in- | Total | jocur. | no in- 
ance |Surance ance |Surance ance |Surance 

Age and sex: 
oth sexeS.............--..- 7.3 10.3 6.3 22.5 14.7 27.0 165 151 170 
| a a 7.8 10. 2 6.5 18.0 13.9 21.6 141 141 140 
be Bh thc a et ae 6.9 10. 6 5.7 31.0 14.9 40.9 213 158 22 
PE GE GOCE Ni ccunccvcences a 10.2 6.6 21. 5 16.5 22.8 153 168 150 
REG I ee 8.2 11.6 6.8 22.3 14.6 23.0 184 169 190 
i scicaeah antebaehencesndbateert 9.6 11.8 7.9 14.1 13.3 14.9 135 158 118 
ttt eed nbpedment 6.8 8.7 6.1 41.5 13.2 57.3 283 114 350 
Of 7.7 15.0 6.3 20. 6 19.8 20.9 158 298 132 
la 6.5 8.8 5.9 22.6 14.7 26. 2 148 130 154 
Re ESE A 6.2 8.0 5.4 23.6 15.1 29.3 146 121 157 
bl ES, EEE ES 6.9 12.8 5.3 21.8 16.3 25. 5 151 208 135 
Co ee eee 6.7 6.0 6.8 22. 3 9.1 24.2 149 54 165 
ace: 

Pt ivnibkbtdenhancudeaw 7.6 10.3 6.6 22.4 14.3 27.1 170 148 178 

ING, tn ndntiwondcinn 4.1 10.9 3.3 25.1 21.8 26. 4 103 7 
idence 

POPE a ee ee 7.1 9.8 6.0 25.8 14.9 33. 6 184 145 201 
ial mdveiing) 8.3 11.2 6.6 25.3 13.9 36.1 220 156 240 
ES iin nce carowsabs 6.2 8.1 5.5 26. 4 16.3 31.6 164 133 175 

Rural-nonfarm.....-.......- 8.2 9.5 7.8 19.9 15.2 21.6 164 144 169 
i A a ks 9.3 12.3 8.3 20. 6 17.5 22.2 192 215 184 
OS SES ara 7.2 6.8 7.3 19.1 7.6 21.6 137 52 157 

al 7.0 15.2 5.5 12.4 13.7 11.7 208 64 
Male ai 6.7 12.2 5.6 12.7 13.8 12.2 85 168 69 
RE ERIN aR 7.2 19. 6 5.3 12.1 13.5 11.2 87 266 59 

Employment status: 

In the labor force_.......... 6.4 8.5 4.7 12.6 12.0 13.5 81 102 64 
ei SE 6.9 9.2 5.1 12.2 11.8 12.8 85 108 66 
NR oh ic snnn 3.8 5.1 2.8 16.3 13.8 19.5 61 70 55 

Not in the labor force....... 7.6 11.4 6.6 25.0 15.9 29.1 190 181 193 

| SEES ee Sa re 9.1 15.0 7.6 27.6 17.3 32.9 252 258 250 
EEE RE Se 6.8 9.4 6.1 22.9 14.8 26. 4 156 139 160 


























Measured in days of hospital care per 
100 persons, the urban population re- 
ceived the largest amount of hospita} 
care—184 days per 100 persons—ang 
the farm population the least—g¢ 
days per 100 persons. 

One of the most striking points to 
observe in the first block of table 
6 is the relatively high admission 
rates of the insured farm groups; 
since these admissions were accom- 
panied by average stays only moder- 
ately less than those for the other 
groups, the resulting days of hospital 
care per 100 persons (208) were higher 
than the average for all groups. The 
noninsured farm group, much larger 
than the insured group, had both low 
admission rates and very short aver- 
age stays; they had only 5.5 admis- 
sions per 100 persons, the average 
stay was less than 12 days, and the 
members of this group received only 
64 days of hospital care per 100 non- 
insured. 

The urban and _ rural-nonfarm 
groups were not greatly different in 
the number of days of hospital care 
per 100 persons received in 1951, but 
the similarity tends to conceal the 
fact that their admission rates and 
average lengths of stay show substan- 
tial differences. When the insured 
population is considered, the urban 
and the rural-nonfarm groups also 
had similar days of hospital care per 
100 persons, and in this instance 
similar admission rates and durations. 
This similarity did not obtain, how- 
ever, for the separate sex subgroups; 
urban men had a somewhat lower ad- 
mission rate and a shorter average 
stay than rural-nonfarm men, but the 
reverse was true for women. 

Among the noninsured the urban 
group averaged 12 more days per 
admission than the rural nonfarm 
group, although its rate of admission 
was lower. The long stays resulted 
in 34 days of care per admission in 
the noninsured urban group and 201 
days per 100 noninsured persons. 

It is evident that any consideration 
of hospital utilization by different 
residence groups must take into ac- 
count both the extent of insurance 
ownership and the sex of the recip- 
ients of hospital care. 

Employment status—It will be 
noted, in the lowest segment of table 
6, that admission rates were slightly 
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higher and that average length of stay 
was about twice as high among per- 
sons not in the labor force as among 
those in the labor force. As a result, 
days of hospital care per 100 were 
more than twice as many for the 
former as for the latter. 

The concentration of insurance 
ownership among the employed made 
the differentiation by insured status 
of great importance when measuring 
the hospitalization rates of persons 
in the labor force and those not in 
the labor force. 

Considering first the insured in the 
two groups, it is evident that those in 
the labor force received a much 
smaller amount of hospital care than 
those not in the labor force. Their 
admission rate is lower—8.5 per 100 
compared with 11.4—their average 
stay is 4.0 days shorter per admission, 
and their days of care per 100 per- 
sons are only a little more than half 
those of insured persons not in the 
labor force. For the insured women 
in the labor force the rates are es- 
pecially low. The highest rate for 
any insured group is found for men 
not in the labor force. 

Among the noninsured, persons in 
the labor force had strikingly low 
rates, in marked contrast to those 
not in the labor force. The three 
types of rates are different for men 
and women; nonworking women en- 
ter the hospital less often, remain a 
somewhat shorter time on the aver- 
age, and therefore receive many 
fewer days of hospital care per 100 
persons than the nonworking men. 

Length of hospitalization.—The av- 
erage duration of 22.5 hospital days 
per admission for all hospital cases 
in the surveyed population and the 
averages of 15 and 27 days among 
the insured and noninsured persons 
conceal the variations in length of 
individual cases—from 1 day to the 
whole year (table 7). Of all persons 
hospitalized, 83 percent had stays of 
less than 31 days; the comparable 
figures were 89 percent among the 
insured and 80 percent among the 
noninsured. In other words, the pro- 
portion of hospitalized persons with 
less than 31 days was larger among 
the insured (who had higher admis- 
sion rates, as shown in table 6) than 
among the noninsured. For the whole 
group, hospital stays of less than 31 
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Table 7.—Hospitalized persons and 
days of hospital care in 1951, by 
specified durations and insured sta- 
tus, among the noninstitutional 
 apaanhtiaaaiaa and over in March 








With | with 
Durations Total insur- | 2° in- 
ance /Surance 
Hospitalized persons, per- 
a 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Receiving less than 31 
days of care......... 82.8 88.7 79.6 
Receiving 31-365 days 
RESET aE 17.2 11.3 20. 4 
Hospital days, percent....| 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
Persons receiving less 
than 3ldaysofcare.}| 41.2 65.3 33.7 
Persons receiving 31-365) 
days of care......... 58.8 34.7 66.3 
Days, to the 3ist___.- 20.7 20.6 20.7 
Days, beyond the 
We citeidiieugoes 38.1 14.1 45.6 
Hospitalized persons, per- 
a eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Receiving less than 61 
days of care......... 93.0 97.9 90. 4 
Receiving 61-365 days 
7 ERE LE 7.0 2.1 9.6 
Hospital days, percent....; 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Persons receiving less 
than 61 daysofcare.| 59.7 90. 6 49.9 
Persons receiving 61-365 
3 Of care......... 40.3 9.4 50.1 
Days, to the 6lst__... 16.7 7.7 19.5 
Days, beyond the @0th} 23.6 1.7 30.6 














days accounted for 41 percent of the 
days of hospital care; among the in- 
sured, hospital stays of that duration 
accounted for more than 65 percent 
of the days and among the nonin- 
sured for only 34 percent. 

Seventeen percent of the hospital- 
ized persons stayed in the hospital 
for more than 30 days in a year, and 
they received 59 percent of all the 
days of hospital care—38 percent of 
them days beyond the thirtieth. 
Among the insured, the days beyond 
the thirtieth accounted for 14 per- 
cent, and among the noninsured for 
46 percent. 

Only 7 percent of the hospitalized 
persons had 61 or more days of hos- 
pitalization in the year, but they re- 
ceived 40 percent of all the hospital 
days of care; more than half of this 
40 percent represented days after the 
sixtieth. Among the persons owning 
insurance, the 2 percent with long 
hospitalization received 9 percent of 
the days of care; 10 percent of the 
noninsured had 50 percent. 

This type of tabulation is useful 
in indicating the effect of restricting 
days of hospital care in an insurance 
plan to a maximum of 30 or 60 days— 


or to some other number—in a year. 
It shows that such limitations do not 
affect a large proportion of hospital- 
ized persons but may drastically limit 
the proportion of days covered by 
insurance, because even relatively 
few cases with long durations can 
have a substantial effect on the count 
of hospital days. 


Hospital Care Received by All 
Persons Aged 65 and Over. 
in 1951 


It was noted earlier, in connection 
with certain limitations to be ob- 
served in using the results of the 
survey, that the data on hospital utili- 
zation describe the hospital care re- 
ceived in 1951 by the population sur- 
veyed in March 1952. The data are 
useful in their own right, especially 
since they invite analyses not hitherto 
possible for current or recent data. 
They need adjustment, however, if 
they are to be used to indicate the 
amount of care furnished in 1951 by 
all the hospitals of the country to all 
persons who were aged 65 and over 
when they received care. A subtrac- 
tion must be made for hospital care 
recorded in the survey for persons 
who were aged 65 in March 1952 but 
under that age during part or all of 
the year 1951, and an addition must 
be made for hospital care received in 
1951 by persons aged 65 and over 
who died during that year. 

The need for these adjustments 
may be seen even more clearly if we 
consider a hypothetical situation. 
Assume the existence of a stationary 
population of persons aged 65 and 
over for the year 1951. During the 
year it will gain persons who com- 
plete their sixty-fourth year and be- 
come 65. On the average, in the 
course of 1951, each of these new 
entrants lives one-half year at the 
average hospitalization risk rate for 
persons aged 64, and one-half year 
at the average risk rate for persons 
aged 65. Only approximately half 
the hospital care they receive during 
the year should therefore be counted 
as care furnished to persons aged 65 
and over. Also, in the course of the 
year, this stationary population will 
lose an equal number of persons 
through death. On the average, each 
of these decedents lives one-half year 
in 1951; but their hospitalization is 
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much higher than is indicated by the 
risk rate for all persons aged 65 and 
over—possibly because they have a 
higher average age than do all per- 
sons aged 65 and over, and certainly 
because the admission rates for dece- 
dents are much higher than those for 
survivors. 

The actual aged population differs 
from this hypothetical one since it 
increases each year. Almost 1 million 
persons reach age 65 and about 
750,000 die during the year. While 
the two groups nearly balance in 
number, the decedents account for 
a great deal more hospital care than 
those entering the population group, 
so that the groups do not offset each 
other with respect to hospital utili- 
zation. 

A reduction for those who were un- 
der age 65 for part or all of 1951 was 
made by assuming that those enter- 
ing the age group 65-69 had admis- 
sion rates and durations of hospital 
stay similar to those recorded for the 
surveyed population at these ages 
(table 6). These sex-specific rates 
were applied to one-half the number 
of men and one-half the number 
of women who had their sixty-fifth 
birthday between January 1951 and 
January 1952. 

An addition for decedents involved 
several steps. First, place of occur- 
rence of death for a 10-percent sam- 
ple of deaths among persons aged 65 
and over was determined separately, 
by sex, for the three age groups used 
throughout this study. The distri- 
bution by place of occurrence was 
applied to the total number of deaths 
reported for 1951 for persons aged 65 
and over, giving the numbers that 
occurred in that year in general and 
special hospitals, in other types of 
institutions, and at home or in loca- 
tions other than institutions. Thus, 
the 750,000 deaths that occurred in 
1951 among persons aged 65 and over 
may be considered in three categor- 
ies: (a) the 230,000 that occurred in 
general and special hospitals, (b) the 
90,000 that occurred in other institu- 
tions—those for mental disease or 
tuberculosis, nursing homes, prisons, 


3 Data from the National Office of Vital 
Statistics sample of 1949 death certificates, 
analyzed by machine tabulations by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 
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and so on—and (c) the 430,000 deaths 
that took place outside institutions. 

Next, each death in (a) was count- 
ed as one admission; terminal cases 
admitted to hospitals in 1950 were 
assumed to offset multiple admissions 
in 1951 among these decedents. The 
deaths in (b) were ignored, because 
these persons were not part of the 
noninstitutional population and avail- 
able data indicate that they received 
only a statistically negligible amount 
of general and special hospital care in 
in 1951 before entering the institu- 
tions in which they died. For those 
in (c), the age-sex specific hospital 
admission rates found for the survey- 
ed population (table 6) were applied 
to half trk2 number of deaths in each 
age-sex group. Then the estimated 
number of admissions for each age- 
sex group in (a) and (c) was assign- 
ed the average length of stay report- 
ed for the surveyed population, giv- 
ing the number of hospital days to be 
added for these decedents. 

Admissions and days of care de- 

rived from the survey data were then 
reduced by the estimates for those 
who reached age 65 in 1951, and they 
were increased by the estimates for 
the decedents. These adjusted figures 
were applied to the 1951 average non- 
institutional population aged 65 and 
over, derived by applying the March 
1952 age-sex proportions to the Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates for the 1951 
midyear population aged 65 and over 
(both sexes 11,728,000, men 5,504,000, 
and women 6,224,000). The adjusted 
admissions and days of care per 100 
persons are shown in table 8.4 

In the adaptation of the hospital- 
ization data to a concept that reflects 
all hospital care received by anyone 
who was aged 65 or over in 1951, the 
days of care resulting may be slightly 
overstated or understated for the two 
adjustments, if the average duration 
of hospital stay of persons reaching 
age 65 or of decedents differs much 
from that of the surveyed population. 
The probability is in the direction 
of overstatement with respect to the 
decedents, but no applicable data on 
the average length of terminal hos- 

4Since the average length of stay of 
each admission that was added or sub- 
tracted was assumed to be the same as 
for surveyed population, the length of 


stay per admission was unchanged by the 
adjustment and is not shown in table 8. 


pitalized illnesses were readily avail. 
able to test this point. 

Unfortunately, adjustments Similar 
to these for age and sex could not be 
made for residence, employment sta- 
tus, or insurance ownership. 

The figures shown in table 8 indj. 
cate, in terms of admissions and days 
of hospital care, the total amount of 
hospital care furnished in 1951 by ali 
general and special (short-term) hos. 
pitals to all persons in the civilian 
noninstitutional population aged 65 
and over. Such data as are available 
indicate that only a relatively smalj 
amount of care is furnished by these 
hospitals to the institutional popula- 
tion. The adjusted rates may there. 
fore be regarded as indicative of the 
hospital care furnished to all persons 
aged 65 and over. 

Omissions for persons aged 64 and 
additions for the decedents increased 
the admission rate by 27 percent— 
from 7.3 to 9.3 per 100 persons. The 
number of days of care received in- 
creased by 24 percent—from 165 to 
205 days per 100 persons. The changes 
in the admission rates and in the 
hospital days per 100 persons, by age 
and sex, range from an almost negli- 
gible proportion for those aged 65-#9 
(about 9-10 percent) up to about # 
percent for women aged 75 and over 
and about 52 percent for men of that 
age. In this series, both admission 
rates and rates of hospital days rise 
regularly with increasing age among 
the women but not among the men; 
progression in the latter group is still 
distorted by the figures for the age 
group 70-74, which had low admission 
rates but long average durations. 


Methods of Paying Hospital 
Bills 

When making the March 1952 sur- 
vey, the enumerators were instructed 
to ask any person aged 65 and over 
who had been hospitalized how his 
hospital bill had been met. The alter- 
natives given were (1) by self o 
spouse, (2) by relatives, (3) through 
insurance, (4) no charge, and (5) 
in other ways. More than one method 
of payment could be indicated, and 
a fourth of the hospitalized persons 
did use more than one source of 
method to meet the bills. The findings 
have been analyzed by the hot 
pitalized person’s age, residence, and 
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Jabor-force status, as well as by sex 
and insured status, but space does 
not permit inclusion of the detailed 
analyses here. The analyses showed 
that for persons in the age groups 
65-69 and 75 and over, however, help 
from relatives other than the spouse 
was important; care with no charge 
was most common for the age group 
70-74; and payment by insurance, or 
by insurance supplemented by pri- 
vate means, decreased markedly as 
age advanced. 

The rural-nonfarm group, among 
the different residence categories, re- 
ceived the highest proportion of care 
with no charge; the proportion was 
higher for the women than for the 
men in this group. Among those not 
in the labor force, 20 percent of the 
women and 30 percent of the men had 
care with no charge. Only a small 
proportion of hospitalized farm resi- 
dents had care with no charge; the 
proportion who financed the care 
themselves or with assistance from 
relatives was much higher than the 
average. 

More than half the employed men 
who were hospitalized reported using 
insurance alone or along with other 
resources, but only a third of the 
hospitalized nonworking men used 
insurance. 

Table 9 summarizes some of the 
findings; it permits comparisons of 
the sources or methods of payment 
used by the insured and the non- 
insured and shows the differences 
between sources used by men and 
women in meeting the bills. In the 
whole group of hospitalized persons, 
76 percent used only a single source. 
Of these, 38 percent met their hos- 
pital bills unaided, 14 percent had 
hospital care with no charge, and 13 
percent had adequate hospital in- 
surance (35 percent of the hospital- 
ized persons were covered by some 
insurance). Among those with in- 
surance (43 percent of the hospital- 
ized men and 27 percent of the hos- 
pitalized women), the insurance 
proved entirely adequate for 46 per- 
cent of the men but paid the entire 
costs for only 18 percent of the 
women. A greater percentage of non- 
insured men than noninsured women 
received care with no charge; rela- 
tives assumed entire responsibility 
for payment for a larger percentage 
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Table 8.—Hospital utilization in 1951 among the noninstitutional population 
aged 65 and over in March 1952 ' and among the noninstitutional population 
aged 65 and over at the time of receiving hospital care,* by sex and age 











Admissions per 100 persons Hospital days per 100 persons 
Sex and age — 
y 1951 Percentage Survey 1951 Percentage 
| population, | population pulation, | po’ 
| March 1953 | (adjusted) inerease | Qrhreh 1953 (adjusted) | increase 
Both sexes.......... 7.3 9.3 27.4 165 205 24.2 
Se ee | 7.8 8.6 10.3 141 154 9.2 
aT Cae } 6.9 8.9 29.0 213 259 21.6 
75 and over_....-. 7.1 10.4 46.5 153 223 45.8 
Se 8.2 10.5 28.0 184 229 24.5 
Sea | 9.6 10.5 9.4 135 148 9.6 
+ | 6.8 9.3 36.8 283 337 19.1 
75 and over_...... 7.7 11.7 51.9 158 241 52.5 
ee | 6.5 8.2 26.2 148 184 24.3 
65-69_. .| 6.2 6.8 9.7 146 159 8.9 
5 a 6.9 8.7 26.1 151 189 25.2 
75 and over_...... 6.7 9.4 40.3 149 208 39.6 




















1 Confined to the living population aged 65 and 
over in March 1952. 
2 Includes persons aged 65 and over who died in 


of women than of men. 

The second part of table 9 was pre- 
pared to reflect the extent to which 
each source, whether alone or in 
combination with another source, was 
used to meet the hospital bill. For 
the group as a whole, the patient or 
spouse contributed toward the bill 
in 59 percent of the instances of hos- 
pitalization, meeting it entirely in 
38 percent of the cases and contribu- 
ting to it in 21 percent of the cases. 
The immediate family (patient, 
spouse, or relative) assisted 72 per- 
cent of the patients to meet the bill. 
Insurance played a part in 31 percent 
of the cases. Among the insured, of 
course, insurance was the principal 
source, though it was supplemented 
by other means for 53 percent of the 
cases and was the only source used 
for 36 percent. Care with no charge 
is a negligible factor among insured 
persons but an important element 
among those without insurance; 22 
percent of the latter had hospital care 
with no charge. 

Insured men had the help of in- 
surance in a greater proportion of 
cases than insured women. Nonin- 
sured men had comparatively less 
help from relatives than noninsured 
women and relied more often on care 
with no charge. 

The table shows that even among 
the insured, with their relatively 
short stays in the hospital, assistance 
from the family was needed in the 
majority of cases of hospitalized ill- 
ness. Among those with no insurance, 
help from relatives alone, or in addi- 


1951, and excludes persons who were aged 64 when 
hospitalized. 


tion to the contribution of the patient 
or his spouse, was received by 22 
percent of the cases (17 percent of 
the men and 25 percent of the 
women). 

This table reflects only the expe- 
rience of those who received hospital 
care. It must be kept in mind that 
there were undoubtedly many aged 
persons, unwilling to call on relatives 
or to accept free care, who went with- 
out such care. This possibility is 
suggested by the relatively low utili- 
zation rates among the noninsured. 
Once admitted to a hospital, the non- 
insured have longer-than-average 
stays; but it is also significant that 
they have lower-than-average ad- 
mission rates. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The results of the survey appear to 
confirm and now give quantitative 
dimensions to some widely accepted 
assumptions regarding the need and 
receipt of hospital care by the aged 
and their problems in paying hospital 
bills. 

The major findings about hospitali- 
zation insurance in the surveyed 
population may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows. Slightly more than a 
fourth of the aged population had 
some hospitalization insurance in 
March 1952. Whether of comprehen- 
sive or limited scope, the insurance 
was unevenly distributed. Propor- 
tionately more men than women had 
insurance; the white population had 
proportionately nearly three times as 
many with insurance as the nonwhite 
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Total Male Female 
Source of payment With With With Wi With rie 
th With 
Total | fur. | noin- | Total | SOM | noin- | Total | Some | no in- 
ance (surance ance (surance ance (surance 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 
en ee ermnee. 76.1 45.4 92.8 75.2 54.8 90.9 77.0 30.0 94.1 
y person or spouse........ 38.1 6.7 55.1 33.5 6.0 54.5 42.9 8.0 55.5 
By relative._............... 10.2 1.5 15.0 5 tee ee 8.2 16.0 4.0 20. 4 
By insurance 12.6 a 20.1 46. 4 4.8 RD ee 
By others. 1.3 0.7 1.6 2.1 1.2 2.7 3 | eas. 0.7 
© charges 13.9 0.7 21.1 14.9 1.2 25. 5 |) ee 17.5 
Payment from multiple 
sol EE eee 23.9 54.6 7.2 24.8 45.2 9.1 23.0 70.0 5.9 
Payment from single or mul- 
ple sources involving: ! 
Person or spouse ?_.........- 58.8 53.7 61.5 57.3 48.9 63.6 59.8 62.0 59.8 
Person, spouse, and rela- 
tive 2 72.2 62.7 77.3 62.9 51.3 71.8 81.1 82.0 81.6 
Relative 18.1 11.2 21.9 10.8 2.4 17.3 25. 5 26.0 25. 4 
Insurance 31.2 | eee 39.7 Os F Rene 21.9 GES Td aoexe 
Others 1.6 0.7 2.0 23 1.2 27 yh Pere 1.4 
SRA 14.7 1.5 21.9 14.9 1.2 25. 5 14.3 2.0 18.9 
1 Not additive. plus free care, relative plus free care, and relative and 


* Includes a few instances of payment by patient 


population. Such insurance as was 
owned at the time was heavily con- 
centrated in the age group 65-69 and 
was most common among urban resi- 
dents and among persons in the labor 
force—especially those with nonagri- 
cultural employment. 

The finding that 26 percent of the 
civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 65 and over had some kind or 
amount of hospitalization insurance 
in March 1952 may be contrasted with 
the 56 percent of the civilian popula- 
tion of all ages ® and 60 percent of the 
civilian population under age 65 who 
were reported as insured at the end 
of 1951. There was wider ownership 
of hospitalization insurance among 
aged persons than had been previous- 
ly estimated on the basis of fragmen- 
tary data, but the survey data con- 
firm that the older population has 
lagged far behind the general popula- 
tion in the extent to which they have 
acquired some insurance protection 
against the costs of hospitalization. _ 

The frequency of hospitalization 
and the amount of hospital care re- 
ceived varied in the older ages by sex 
and by age as well as by other popu- 
lation characteristics. Men aged 65 
or over had higher hospital admission 


SHealth Insurance Council, Annual 
Survey: Accident and Health Coverage 
in the United States as of December 31, 
1951, New York, June 1952. 
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other. 


rates than women, but their stays, 
except in the age group 70-74, were 
on the average shorter than those of 
the women. Urban residents received 
more days of hospital care per 100 
persons than farm residents. Those 
in the labor force received fewer days 
of care than those not in the labor 
force. 

Insured persons had higher hospi- 
tal admission rates than noninsured 
persons in all the categories used to 
classify the population aged 65 and 
over, but in most instances insured 
persons had shorter hospital stays 
than the noninsured so that their days 
of hospital care per 100 persons were 
lower than the comparable figures 
for the groups with no insurance. 

The survey provided data that tend 
to confirm as still valid the assump- 
tion that older people receive and 
presumably need more hospital care 
than younger persons. Measured in 
terms of days of hospital care in 
general and special hospitals, persons 
aged 65 and over, including deced- 
ents, received about 205 days of care 
per 100 persons in 1951, while the 
general population (including the 
aged) received about 113. If admitted 
to a hospital, the aged persons re- 
mained 22 days on the average; the 
average length of stay for the gen- 
eral population was 10.1 days. Ad- 
missions per 100 persons were, how- 


ever, lower for the aged population 
(9.3) than for the general population 
(11.2). 6 

The following comparison between 
persons aged 65 and over as reported 
in the present survey and those re. 
ported in the two previous national] 
surveys indicates trends over the past 
15-20 years. 




















Admis-| Hos- | Hos 
sions | pital = 
Year and survey 00 ays = 
per- mis- oa 
sons sion sons 
1928-31, Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care !_ 6.1 24.6 1H 
1935-36, National Health 
5 SOOPER 5.0 29.0 1% 
1951, present survey-_.... 9.3 22.0 0S 
1 aarre D. Collins, “Frequency andjVolume gf 
Hospital Care for Specific Diseases in Relation to Al] 


Illnesses Among 9,000 Families, Based on Nation. 
Wide Periodic Canvasses, 1928-31." Public Health 
Reports, Sept. 25, 1942, p. 1207. (Combination of 
data in table 1 for surgical and nonsurgical cases, 
2G. St. J. Perrott, Marcus 8. a and Sel- 
ys Deputies Tinos ont nd Health Romie 
ging : Hea atus a ea 
ments of an A Population, Federal 
Agency, Public Health Service Publication No, 17), 
1952, table 4, page 10. 


In the interval there has been an 
increase of about 50 percent in the 
admission rate, and though the aver- 
age length of stay declined somewhat, 
the amount of hospital care increased 
about one third. 

Despite recognized increases in hos- 
pital utilization in the recent past, 
there is a common assumption that 
older persons are not getting the 
amount of hospital care they need. It 
is difficult to test this factually, be- 
cause “need” is hard to define or to 
measure. Some inferences, though no 
clear-cut confirmation, can be drawn 
from the survey data, which tend to 
indicate the validity of this assump- 
tion. For example, insured persons 
appear to have been better-than- 
average risks in the aged population. 
The durations of their hospital stays 
were shorter than those of the non- 
insured, they required fewer days pet 
100 persons than the noninsured, and 
yet their admission rates were higher. 
This was equally true whether or not 
these persons were in the labor force. 
If it is inferred that the insured per- 


6 Rates for the general population based 
on “Hospital Service in the United States,” 
Journal of the American Medical Associt 
tion, May 10, 1952, table G, p. 151. 
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sons entered hospitals more freely 
pecause the financial barrier was 
lowered or removed, their admission 
rates may approximate their real 
need. If their rates are not exagger- 
ated by overhospitalization, it follows 
that some of the noninsured, deterred 
py higher economic barriers, went 
without needed care, since the ad- 
mission rate of the whole noninsured 
group was only about 60 percent that 
of the insured. Other indirect evi- 
dence of the same nature is found in 
the fact that certain groups received 
less care than would be indicated by 
comparison with other groups. The 
nonwhite and farm groups were in 
this category. 

The low admission rates of the 
noninsured farm residents suggest a 
correlation between unavailability of 
facilities, or distance from facilities, 
and admission to the hospital. That 
this can be only a partial explanation, 
however, of the low utilization rates 
of this group as measured in hospi- 
tal days received is evident from the 
relatively high admission rates for 
the insured farm population. A some- 
what similar indication of financial 
barriers to needed care is seen from 
comparisons of the insured and non- 
insured by race. In this instance it is 
possible that the insured nonwhite 
persons who had relatively high hos- 
pital utilization rates may have been 
in the main urban dwellers with rela- 
tively easy access to hospitals and 
that the noninsured may have been 
largely rural residents. A possible 
lack of facilities for care of the chron- 
ically ill is not germane to these 
points as an explanation for failure 
to get needed care, since care in 
special institutions for the chronic 
sick, in nursing homes, or similar 
places was not included in the data. 

The analysis of methods of meeting 
hospital bills points to the problems 
encountered by those who are hos- 
pitalized and suggests that the hos- 
pitalization insurance reported among 
persons aged 65 and over varies wide- 
ly in the amount of protection it 
affords. Three-fourths of the hos- 
pitalized persons relied on a single 
source to meet the hospital bill, but 
a fourth had to use more than one. 
More than half of those with insur- 
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Bin in 


ance had to supplement the insur- 
ance with other means. Among the 
insured, 46 percent of the men but 
only 18 percent of the women had 
insurance whose benefit provisions 
were sufficient to meet the entire 
hospital bill, suggesting wide differ- 
ences in the amount of protection. 

The findings suggest that various 
inadequacies in the insurance pro- 
tection (such as limitations on de- 
pendents’ benefits, limitations on the 
number of days of hospital care for 
which the insurance will pay, fixed 
indemnity amounts per day of care 
that are less than the charges made by 
the hospitals, and exclusion of chronic 
and other conditions from the terms 
of the insurance contract) are prob- 
ably all reflected in the high percen- 
tage of insured hospitalized persons 
who had to supplement their insur- 
ance by using other personal re- 
sources, or receive help from rela- 
tives in meeting the hospital bills. 
In the absence of a cross tabulation 
of the individual method of paying 
the bill with the duration of the indi- 
vidual case, some of these points 
cannot be verified even though it is 
known that only a small percent of 
the insured hospitalized persons had 
stays longer than 30 days. 

It is worth recalling that among 
those who were hospitalized, 15 per- 
cent—22 percent among the nonin- 
sured persons but less than 2 percent 
among the insured persons—received 
their hospital care without charges 
from the hospital. This substantial 
amount of “free” hospital care among 
older people must not, however, be 
interpreted as meaning that all who 
could not pay hospital bills received 
care without charge. Care with no 
charge to the patient, because the 
burden is assumed either by the hos- 
pital or by public aid or private char- 
ity, has been unevenly available in 
different parts of the country. It is 
therefore not surprising that, even 
apart from those whose bills were 
paid by themselves, by insurance, or 
by both, a third of the hospitalized 
persons had their bills paid in whole 
or in part by relatives or others. In- 
deed, 45 percent of the noninsured 
hospitalized persons were unable to 
finance their hospital care without 


supplemental help from other sources. 

The insured, too, for whom their 
insurance benefits probably met a 
large part of the direct payments they 
had to make at the time of hospitali- 
zation, had to have supplemental 
funds more often than not. Persons 
entirely without any of these sources 
for supplemental help with hospital 
bills may never have entered the 
hospital. 

The farm families were outstanding 
in the extent to which they reported 
financing their own hospital care—70 
percent paid their bills entirely by 
themselves or only with help from 
relatives. That they were able to 
assume responsibility for their own 
care in such a high proportion of 
cases may have been due to the rela- 
tively low cost of their periods of 
hospitalization, since their admissions 
were fewer and their durations 
shorter than those of other groups. 
The converse may, however, be true 
—that hospital admission rates were 
low and hospital stays were short 
among farm families because they 
could not afford a greater frequency 
and a larger amount of care, that 
“free” care was less available, and 
that many could not afford hospital 
care at all and did not receive it. 
Wider ownership of insurance with 
more comprehensive benefits, or 
broader public provisions, or both, 
would probably alter the picture. 

As noted earlier, the survey shows 
that the ownership of hospitalization 
insurance is more extensive among 
those aged 65 and over than had been 
indicated by previously available 
data. But this finding should not ob- 
scure the fact that insurance still 
extends to only one-fourth of this 
population. Much wider and more 
comprehensive protection against 
hospital costs is needed, whether 
achieved through private or public 
insurance, tax-suported services, or 
both. The meager financial resources 
of large proportions of the older 
population suggest that, if the need 
is to be met through insurance, its 
ownership after age 65 should not be 
dependent on employment status or 
on ability to pay uniform (or perhaps 
any) premiums after retirement from 
the labor force. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Credit Unions, 1951 


Provision of convenient credit 
union facilities is an essential part of 
the effort to promote habits of thrift 


—one of the major purposes for 
which the Federal credit union sys- 
tem was established. Each charter 
is issued to a group of persons wich 
interests in common and defines in 


specific terms the group that 


it may 


serve. The facilities are organized to 
meet their convenience and accord. 
ingly are set up where the members 
live, work, or attend church or meet- 
ings of their labor unions, lodges, or 


farm organizations. 
The success of this policy 


is evi- 


Number of operating Federal credit unions and peasy oe! Sayre, by type of membership, December 31, 1950 
a 1 
























































































































Number of . - 
Federal credit Members Average shares 
r member 
unions pe 
Type of membership Nik Average per credit | Ratio — to 
Potential union suemabership 
Dec. Dec. number, Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, 
31, 1951) 31, 1950} Dee. 31, 1951 1950 
1951 Dec. 31, | Dec.31, | Dec.31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
aaa 5,398 | 4,984 | 6,091,569 | 2,463,898 | 2, 126, 823 456 427 40.4 39.3 $185 $170 
Associational groups, tota]_.............- 770 713 | 1,047,499 202, 831 179, 602 263 252 19.4 18.6 161 147 
Ee 165 161 295, 207 37, 122 33, 510 225 208 12.6 11.3 177 163 
Fraternal and professional____..____.._.._-_- 189 175 143, 802 44, 371 38, 785 235 222 30. 9 29.8 217 202 
| EE RS Pega reer 268 239 357, 121 73, 702 63, 436 275 265 20.6 21.6 138 126 
stat 2 een ean 148 138 251, 369 47, 636 43, 871 322 318 19.0 17.9 132 115 
Occupational groups, total_............-- 4,509 | 4,162 4,886,881 | 2,234,929 | 1,925,366 496 | 463 45.7 44.6 188 173 
10 10 6, 740 4, 969 4, 795 497 480 73.7 67.8 403 360 
178 149 506, 497 128, 111 105, 137 720 706 25.3 21.9 146 129 
67 56 33, 075 18, 691 16, 746 279 299 56. 5 57.9 212 188 
33 31 21, 159 12, 003 10, 735 364 346 56.7 50.1 179 154 
118 107 104, 816 63, 389 52, 240 537 488 60. 5 85.2 196 176 
31 28 17, 346 10, 107 9, 343 326 334 58.3 57.0 173 155 
57 54 42, 031 23, 485 21, 052 412 390 55.9 50. 5 188 170 
49 46 37, 883 13, 620 11, 577 278 252 | a%0 35.4 141 - 
251 238 164, 970 70, 894 63, 585 282 267 | 43.0 42.0 201 
151 145 247, 087 114, 298 96, 109 757 663 46.3 43.8 187 170 
75 71 37, 751 22, 840 21, 364 305 301 60.5 62.1 196 181 
67 64 27, 559 19, 343 18, 163 289 | 284 70. 2 68.1 221 192 
40 38 14, 939 9, 854 9, 132 246 | 240 | 66. 0 66.3 219 vt) 
99 95 67, 652 39, 769 36, 342 | 402 | 383 | 58.8 56.8 303 286 
30 30 9, 935 6, 505 6, 439 | 217 | 215 | 65. 5 63.3 192 152 
56 52 67, 400 40, 875 37, 333 | 730 | 718 60. 6 56.9 196 181 
| 
564 517 815, 72 310, 016 | 254, 638 | 550 | 493 | 38.0 37.9 143 131 
228 | 206 225, 488 116,349 |} 101, 953 | 510 495 | 51.6 51.4 229 218 
71| 63 55, 232 24,005 | 21, 380 | 338 339 | 43.5 43.5 158 138 
62 57 39, 796 24, 845 22, 249 | 401 | 390 | 62.4 59.2 211 191 
Hotels and restaurants......._..........- 27 25 14, 585 | 6,721 | 6, 580 | 249 263 | 46.1 46.4 129 123 
Laundries and cleaners.__..._..___.._______- 24 21 5, 728 | 3, 216 | 2, 994 | 134 | 143 | 56.1 55.3 | 100 | 103 
lh ee 22 19 8, 249 4, 373 | 3, 402 | 199 179 | 53.0 | 48.9 144 132 
Machine manufacturers... _-_.......-.-.-.-- | 172 162 214,283 | 106, 576 | 82, 787 520 11 | 49.7) 45.7] 217 189 
Meta | | | | | | | 
eee oe | 2] 2% 22, 717 9,208} 9,465; 372] 304] 40.9 42.8 135 116 
OL SS, Sea eee rae | 190 170 337, 221 124, 544 | 106, 508 655 | 627 | 36.9 | 36.3 190 171 
oe 2 ERE euks, 104 97 79, 564 47, 088 41, 904 | 453 | 432 | 9. 2 53.4 | 206 183 
 ichincinteh iii ii inca ntdceddabeaccd | 87 4 70, 326 44, 336 38, 764 | 510 | 461 | 63.0 61.2 | 184 177 
a lel al Te ee, 27 262 221, 081 143, 393 130, 504 523 498 | 04.9 63.1 | 247 233 
Printing and publishin | 
Newspapers. a ms oS er EOS ae | 63 62 32, 090 20, 566 | 19, 285 326 | 311 | 64.1 61.1 | 2 216 
he PTE ee 44 42 17, 997 11, 321 | 11, 508 257 | 274 | 62.9 7.2 | 194 169 
Public utilities: Syewr eet ain anes | ’ r 
Heat, light, ee 137 130 79, 301 54, 590 50, 170 39s 386 68.8 69.7 182 171 
~*~ ert aeharsatrremenns aaa 10 10 3, 844 2, 751 2, 690 275 269 | 71.6 69.9 | 207 185 
LE a a 105 | 95 154, 236 79, 086 70, 012 75% 737 | 51.3 49.3 | 177 162 
eee ERR AAI EEO ae 36 24 69, 043 15, 793 12,015 439 501 | 22.9 22.0 145 130 
pthebbaDenahethde~pecpinestecaseessen- | 209) 188 187, 883 95, 639 84, 076 458 447} 50.9 50.9 176 171 
106 97 90, 972 48, 315 43, 283 456 446 53. 1 47.3 156 157 
3 3 2, 800 1, 921 1, 598 640 533 68. 6 57.1 91 82 
31 29 235, 323 82, 788 60, 178 2, 671 2,075 35. 2 38. 5 231 | 205 
76 66 40, 042 23, 178 18, 265 305 277 57.9 51.0 169 162 
231 221 245, 179 122, 804 110, 302 532 499 50. 1 ~ 0 a j 
82 77 1, 892 37, 885 7, 462 491 61.2 61.! 88 | 7 
214 197 149, 440 74, 779 60, 928 349 309 50. 0 49.7 175 150 
Residential groups, total................- 119 109 157, 189 26, 138 21, 855 220 201 16.6 16.9 152 132 
ee eter... .......2...5.-...--....- 84 7 $4, 426 18, 170 14, 900 216 199 19.2 19.9 167 142 
Urban community .....................----- 35 34 62, 763 7, 968 6, 955 228 205 12.7 12.8 118 112 
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dent from the fact that, at the end 
of 1951, more Federal credit unions 
were serving more persons than ever 
pefore. Assets, the amount of share- 
holdings of members, and the amount 
outstanding in loans were also at 
all-time highs. 

Detailed information on the Fed- 
eral credit unions operating in 1951 
and 1950, grouped by type of mem- 
pership, is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. Federal Government em- 
ployees had the largest number (564) 
of operating Federal credit unions. 
The group of 274 credit unions serv- 
ing petroleum industry employees 
was second in size, and those for 
religious groups, numbering 268, 
were third. 

Federal credit unions serving Fed- 
eral Government employees also had 
the greatest net gain (47) in number 
during the year. Religious groups 
and automotive industry employee 
groups also had substantial increases, 
with 29 each. 

An outstanding development during 
the year was the chartering and or- 
ganization of 18 Federal credit unions 
to serve the employees of a large 
chain of stores. As of December 31, 
1951, these 18 credit unions had total 
assets of more than $1 million and 
were serving 11,400 members. 

The largest membership of any 
group of Federal credit unions was 
in those serving Federal Government 
employees. Their members numbered 
310,016; the increase of 55,378 was 
the largest for any group. Credit 
unions serving employees of the 
petroleum industry had the second 
largest membership (143,393); auto- 
motive products employee groups 
were third (128,111). The increase of 
23,789 in the membership of credit 
unions serving the machine manu- 
facturing industry was second only 
to that in the Federal Government 
employee groups and brought the 
total to 106,576. 





Employers, Workers, and 
wages, Fourth Quarter 
951 


During October-December 1951 the 
number of workers (not including 
the newly covered self-employed) 
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Estimated number of employers ' and workers and estimated amount 
in covered employment under old-age and survivors insurance, 


period, 1940-51 * 


[Corrected to Oct. 1, 1952] 


by specified 




































































Workers All work- Total payrolls 
Employers| , With Taxable wages* | ers in cov- in covered 
‘ taxable em- employment 
reporting lo t 
Year and quarter wages * ourine "Gan 
~~ ds) period? | Total | Average od‘ | Total | Average 
(in thous-| (in mil- per (in thous-| (in mil- r 
ands) lions) worker ands) ) worker 
NN ins citer dibisaecpeidihinn 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
PE etiicccescooccsanenee 2, 646 40, 976 41, $48 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
Se eee tee 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
1 CE ae ee 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 7, 656 69, 653 1, 462 
LESTE REE 2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
0 EE ee 2, 614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
Ao chtnccinkkbedvadabed 3,017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1,623 
_ eee 3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1,602 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
EES ee eer 3, 298 49, 018 84, 122 1,716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
RE SRE A SE Poa 3, 316 L 81, 808 1, 748 46, 796 99, 989 2, 137 
5), I re a 3, 340 48, 100 87, 498 1,819 48, 100 109, 804 2, 283 
Pe ctscctceumsccteaill 4, 200 56,000 | 110,900 1, 980 56,000 | 133,800 2, 389 
1943 
January-March........... 1, 971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
ADpell-FUMG. 3. cnccscundsccc- 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 7, 557 17, 400 463 
July-September-..........- 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 , 057 17, 498 460 
October-December.......- 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 404 7, 593 8, 995 505 
1944 
January-March........-.- 2, 010 36, 326 17, 362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
AT, Se ee RE 2, 048 36, 893 17, 284 468 992 18, 185 492 
July-September.-....-...- 2,038 | 37,301 | 16, 243 435 | 37,752 | 18,359 486 
October-December... ..-- 2, 089 35, 629 13, 537 380 37, 789 19, 109 506 
1945 
January-March..........- 2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
<a ee 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35, 949 18, 558 516 
July-September..........- 2,176 35, 14, 982 420 36, 285 17, 261 476 
October-December-......- 2, 199 ’ 12, 548 373 35, 973 17, 478 486 
1946 
January-March...........| 2,287 | 36, 088 16, 840 467 | 36,038 | 17,397 483 
eS ea ar | 2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September-.......--- 2, 478 39, 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
October-December... .-.- 2, 513 37, 945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March... -- A 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June_....---- RAE 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September_.......--- 2,617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 035 560 
October-December.....-.-. 2, 609 37, 448 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 672 630 
19458 | 
January-March..........- | 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 923 805 
April-June......... iene te | 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 524 24, 668 609 
July-September.....-..--- | 2.699 40, 58 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 467 41, 540 27, 964 673 
1949 | 
January-March *_..... 2, 639 38, 200 23, 376 612 38, 200 24, 254 535 
April-June *.........-.- 2, 693 38, 970 22, 571 57' 39, 250 24, 570 026 
July -September *- "ees 2, 697 38, 805 20, 160 520 39, 820 24, 971 627 
October-December § 2, 692 35, 400 15, 701 444 39, 160 26, 194 669 
1950 
January-March °.._......- 2, 671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37, 400 24, 316 650 
BETTER nc cone nnpines« 2, 766 39, 500 24, 052 609 39, 800 26, 210 659 
July-September °.......-.- 2, 768 40, 700 22, 382 550 41, 900 165 672 
October-December °. . ..-- 2, 741 | 37, 300 | 17, 574 471 41, 600 31, 113 7 
1951 | 
January-March *__.......-. 3, 520 45, 000 30, 200 | 71 45, 000 30, 900 687 
April-June ®..............- 3, 600 46, 000 30, 600 | 665 46, 300 32, 900 | 7ll 
July-September ®. .......- 3, 590 46, 000 27, 500 | 598 47, 300 34, 000 | 719 
October-December *. ..... | «©3600 | = 43, 22, 600 | 526 47, 500 36, 000 | 758 
1 i i | t 
1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 1947, p quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were in 


turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- 
ment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance 
programs. 

+ Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; quar- 
terly data for 1940 were in the Bulletin for August 


the ‘Peatietin for February 1948, p. 31. 


4A description of bsg series 


for 1940 were presented 


1947, p. 30; quarterly daa for 141 and 1042 wee 


in the Bullet 


the Bulletin 4 February 1948, p. 31. 


5 Preliminar 


° Preileiaasy: includes data for new co 
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with wages taxable under old-age 
and survivors insurance is estimated 
at 43 million, or 15.3 percent higher 
than in the fourth quarter of 1950. 
Their average taxable wages were 
estimated at $526—an increase of 11.7 
percent. 

In the entire calendar year 1951, 
according to preliminary estimates, 
56 million persons received taxable 
wages amounting to $110.9 billion— 
increases of 16.4 percent and 26.7 per- 
cent, respectively, from 1950. The 
average taxable wage of $1,980 was 
8.9 percent more than the average a 
year earlier. The increases in covered 
employment and average taxable 
wages resulted from the rise to $3,600 
in the maximum taxable wage and 
the extension of coverage, effective 
January 1, 1951; to some extent they 
also resulted from the growth in 
economic activity. 

From the third to the fourth quar- 
ter of 1951, on the other hand, the 
number of workers with taxable 
wages and the average taxable wage 
declined 6.5 percent and 12.0 percent, 
respectively. These declines followed 
the seasonal pattern observed in past 
years and resulted from the opera- 
tion of the limitation on taxable 
wages. 

The extension of coverage, the in- 
crease in the maximum taxable wage, 
and the continuing expansion of eco- 
nomic activity are also evident in the 
increases shown in the number of 
employees and amount of wages paid 
in covered employment in the fourth 
quarter of 1951. The number of 
workers in covered employment, not 
including the self-employed, is esti- 
mated at 47.5 million, an increase of 
0.4 percent from the third quarter of 
1951 and of 14.2 percent from the 
fourth quarter of 1950. Total payrolls 
in covered employment amounted to 
an estimated $36 billion, an increase 
of 5.9 percent from the total for the 
preceding quarter and 15.7 percent 
from the corresponding quarter of 
1950. Earnings of the average worker 
in covered employment, estimated at 
$758, were 5.4 percent greater than 
the average for the third quarter of 
1951 and 1.3 percent greater than 
that for the fourth quarter of 1950. 

It is estimated that 3.6 million em- 
ployers paid taxable wages in 
October-December 1951 and 4.2 mil- 
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lion in the calendar year 1951, in- 
creases of 31 percent and 26 percent 
from the number in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950 and the calendar year 
1950. 





Amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act 


Only one major law dealing with 
the civil-service retirement system 
was enacted by the Eighty-second 
Congress in its second session (Public 
Law 555, signed by President Truman 
on July 15, 1952). A minor amend- 
ment (Public Law 548) was also 
adopted; it permits continued cover- 
age of congressional employees in 
certain instances of death or resigna- 
tion of the Member of Congress for 
whom they worked. No significant 
legislation dealing with the program 
was enacted during the first session 
of this Congress. 

The primary purpose of Public Law 
555 was to provide a cost-of-living 
increase in the annuities of persons 
already on the rolls. Effective Sep- 
tember 1952, increases are made for 
most annuitants—not only retired 
employees but also survivor annui- 
tants—whose annuities commenced 
on or before April 1, 1952. The 
amounts of the increase depend upon 
the beginning date of the annuity and 
are shown in the following table; 
these amounts are subject to certain 
maximum provisions. 


Commencing Monthly 
date of annuity increases 
Oct. 2, 1951—Apr. 1, .952............000- $3 
Apr. 2, 1951-Oct. 1, 1951...........-.00+ 6 
Oct. 2, 1950-Apr. 1, 1951.........-.s000: 9 
Apr. 2, 1950-Oct. 1, 1950..........-.505- 12 
Oct. 2, 1949—Apr. 1, 1950..............4.. 15 
Apr. 2, 1949-Oct. 1, 1949.............45- 18 
Oct. 2, 1948—-Apr. 1, 1949...........-.06- 21 
Apr. 2, 1948—Oct. 1, 1948..........5.005. 24 
On or before Apr. 1, 1948............06. 27 


In no case is the increase to exceed 
25 percent of the previous annuity, 
nor can the increase bring the total 
annuity to more than $180 a month. 

As an illustration of how the max- 
imum provisions operate, consider the 
case of an individual whose annuity 
commenced in January 1950. If his 
annuity before the amendments had 


been less than $60 a month, he would 
receive a 25-percent increase. If he 
had been receiving $60—165, the in. 
crease would be a flat $15. His an- 
nuity would be raised by an amount 
sufficient to bring the total up to $180 
if he had been receiving more than 
$165 but less than $180, and he would 
receive no increase if the previous 
annuity had been $180 or more. 

The justice of the method as it 
relates to retired employees may 
readily be seen. In general, because 
of the rising trend in wages in the 
past decade, the employee who re- 
tired some years ago had, for the 
same job classification, a lower aver- 
age salary to be used for computation 
of his annuity than did the employee 
who retired more recently. 

The method of increase as it relates 
to survivors is less logical, since the 
amount given is not necessarily, as 
would seem to be proper, dependent 
on the date the employee died or 
retired, but rather on the date the 
survivor annuity began. As an ex- 
ample of the anomalies resulting, the 
situations of two employees who re- 
tired in July 1948 with identical work 
histories, and thus identical annui- 
ties, may be compared. Assume that 
one died shortly after retirement and 
the other died in May 1952—both 
leaving widows eligible for immedi- 
ate annuities of, say $100 a month. 
The two widows receive identical 
annuities up through August 1952, 
but thereafter one widow will receive 
$24 more than the other. 

The increase is payable to each 
survivor annuitant in the family or, 
in other words, not only to the widow 
but also to all child survivors. For 
survivor children where the mother 
is present, the provision that the in- 
crease shall not exceed 25 percent 
will apply in many instances, since 
under the basic law there is a maxi- 
mum of $30 a month for a child’s 
annuity. If there are three or more 
children in the family, the maximum 
is even lower—$25 a child for a 3- 
child family, $19 for a 4-child family, 
and so on. 

Still another matter of interest is 
the way that the benefit increases 
apply to individuals who have made 
deposits under the supplementary, 
voluntary annuity system set up in 
conjunction with the civil-service re- 
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tirement program and to individuals 
who have made optional purchases of 
service credit. In both instances the 
$180 maximum applies, with the re- 
sult that some individuals may be 
unfairly penalized by their previous 
thrift. 
An employee, for example, who re- 
tired in January 1949 with a basic 
annuity of $159 per month and who 
had made voluntary deposits suffi- 
cient to purchase an additional $21 
(or more) per month does not receive 
any increase under the provisions of 
the new legislation. If he had not 
made this deposit (and perhaps had 
saved the money through other 
means—buying life insurance or an 
annuity, for example, or Government 
bonds), he would have received an 
increase to the same $180. A similar 
situation prevails in the case of an 
individual who made an optional 
deposit to purchase service credit for 
which he had not contributed cur- 
rently; under certain circumstances 
his annuity would be the same as if 
he had not made the deposit. 
These increases are not a perma- 
nent part of the system. They will 
cease to be effective if the con- 
sumers’ price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is less than 169.9 
(the level for April 1948) for three 
consecutive months. It seems rather 
unlikely that the increase will be 
terminated for this reason in the 
near future, since in July 1952 the 
index was 190.8. In any event, the 
increase will not extend beyond June 
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1955, and it will be in effect until 
then only if a congressional appropri- 
ation is made for the additional cost 
of the increases for the fiscal years 
1953-54 and 1954-55. If such appro- 
priation is not made, the increases 
will be effective only through June 
1954. 

The cost of the annuity increases 
is to be borne by the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for at 
least the period September 1952-June 
1953. The provision would seem to 
mean that eventually congressional 
appropriations will have to be made 
that will meet the increased cost. If 
Congress does not make an appropri- 
ation for the increased cost for the 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955, then the 
fund will have to bear the additional 
cost for July 1953 to June 1954. In 
that event, increased cost to the 
Government will also be involved. 
The preceding discussion assumes 
that the increases will not be with- 
drawn because of the provision re- 
lating to a substantial fall in the price 
level. 

The legislation also permits an an- 
nuitant to waive his rights to any por- 
tion of his annuity—either the basic 
annuity or the increase granted by 
the new law—for any length of time 
he wishes. The provision prevents 
some inequitable situations in con- 
nection with certain types of pen- 
sions from the Veterans Administra- 
tion, which are subject to a means 
test on an “all or none” basis. The 
civil-service annuity or the increase 


might push a veteran’s income over 
the maximum and result in complete 
forfeiture of his pension. For ex- 
ample, veterans are denied non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions if their in- 
come exceeds $1,400 a year for single 
men and $2,700 for married men. A 
single veteran who receives a civil- 
service annuity of $1,300 a year could 
receive his full veteran’s pension, 
but he would forfeit the entire 
amount if his annuity were increased 
by $9 a month. This provision was 
introduced so that he could waive 
enough of his civil-service annuity to 
permit receipt of the full pension 
from the Veterans Adminstration. 
The new legislation further pro- 
vides for the creation of a Committee 


Personnel, consisting of a chairman 
appointed by the President, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This committee is to study 
all retirement systems for Federal 
personnel and make its report by 
the end of 1953. In particular, the 
study is to be focused on the current 
financial status of the several systems 
and the most desirable methods of 
financing them. Moreover, the rela- 
tionship of these systems to one an- 
other and to the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program are to be 
investigated. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 7, 1952] 





























































































































Unemployment insurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
Tem 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits disability 
Year ond Total *.- 
mont : ” men’s |Unem- 
ous Monthly Lump-sum leer State Read- | ploy- 
Rail- laws 1¢ just- ment 
Social Serv- | Veter- Unem- 
Secu- | p ice | ans Ad- Rail- | Civil State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
Retire- Social Serv-| Veter- | Social oe Act #2 | ance 
rity ment | Com-| minis- | ‘Soey- |7084 | “ice | ans Ad-| Secu- laws) ment Act @ 
Act mis- | tration * Retire- : ; Other * Insur- 
Act sion 2 rity ment Com-| minis- rity anes 
Act* | ‘acts | mis- | tration’) Act Act 1 
see sion ? 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 | | | 
Dt chihiusodintcbcoebonn 2, 858. 1 262.9 167.6 2, 378.9) 1,318.4] 148.1) 31.6! 1,016.1) 36. 7 11.2 28.0 30.7 801.0 1.1 24.6 
September. .....].-... nein 2, 896. 7 263.3 168.4 2, 381.2) 1,335.8) 148.9 32.3) 1,016.2 32.8 8.7 26. 8 28.6 757.8 8 20.7 
October woe em «24 2, 932. 9 263. 9 169.2) 2,385.5) 1,357.9) 150.6 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 10. 6 27.6 32.9 712.8 5 21.2 
2, 960. 6 264.7 170.2 2, 388.7) 1,371.6) 151.0 33.9) 1,019.4 30.5 9.0 26. 6 31.5 749.3 7 30.9 
2, 993. 9 267.1 171.0 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7 34.5) 1,020.3 27.8 8.3 7.2 23.9 797.3 7 31.6 
| 
3, 030. 6 284.0 171.7 2, 392.6) 1,402.7; 149.7 35.4) 1,028.7 39.3 8.8 27.6 38.3 1, 185. 2 -9 48.3 
3, 056. 2 308. 1 172.5 2, 393. 8} 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2) 1,031.3) 38.8 8.6 23.7 28. 6 1, 146.4 .8 48.3 
3, 076.9 324.4 173.3 2, 398. 1) 1,435.2) 151.4 37.2) 1,029.6 40.0 11.1 33.1 28.3 1, 112.8 .6 41.0 
3, 094. 4 336. 2 173.9 2, 403. 5) 1,454.2) 152.3 38.2) 1,036.4 40.2 13.2 32.1 27.4 992. 6 4 35.6 
3, 104.8 343. 2 174.8 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2 39.1; 1,040.4 37.7 12.2 30.2 23.8 918. 4 3 25.6 
3, 109. 5 348. 9 175. 6 2, 418. 0| 1, 484.3) 154.2 39.8) 1,042.0 35.9 11.6 32.4 24.7 918.1 3 31.6 
3, 120.3 352.7 176. 5 2, 424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5 40.6; 1,044.2 28.4 12.1 32.6 26. 9) 870. 9 3 68.6 
(13) 354. 7 178.3 2,429.3) (3) 154.6 41.3) 1,047.2 31.9 11.2 30.7 33.1 979.9 -2 72.8 
Amount of benefits“ 
ae $1, 188, 702| $21, 074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851! $7, 784) $1, 448)_....._| $105, 606) $11, 736) $12, 267)_....._/....._.. $518, 700].......... $15, 961 
er 1, 085, 488 55,141; 119,912) 64,933 320, 561; 25,454) 1,550).......| 111,799) 13,328) 13, 943/.......}........ EE 14, 537 
ee 1, 130, 721 80,305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265 , 193; 15,088; 14, 342).......).-.....- 344, 084) .......... 268 
921, 465 97,257; 125,795) 72,961 331, 350) 704 s a ees, 79, 643) .......... 917 
i Abbens onset 1, 118, 798 119,009} 129,707) 77,193 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765).....-.- 144, 302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)........ 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
EN 2, 065, 566 157,391} 137,140) 83, 874 697, 830) 104,231) 1, 772)......- 254, 238} 26,135) 23,431) 4,669)........ 445, 866 126, 630} 2,359 
SS 5, 149, 761 230, 285; 149,188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817|....... 333,640) 27,267; 30,610) 4, 761)........ 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
So? 4, 700, 827 299, 830} 177,053) 106, 876) 1, 676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283)_.....- 382,515; 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368) 776, 165 970, 542) 39, 401 
en ocinineamereal 4, 510, 041 366, 887) 208, 642) 132,852) 1, 711, 182) 176, 736) 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572] 30,843 793, 265: 510, 167} 28, 599 
Db weaddibbind 5, 694, 080 454,483) 240, 893) 158,973] 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317| 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066; 30, 103) 1, 737, 430, 194/103, 596 
EE 5, 357, 432 718,473} 254, 240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 299, 672) 4% 8,409; 491,579; 32,7 33, 578) 70,880! 28,099) 1, 373, 34, 653) 59, 804 
Se 5, 641, 957) 1, 361,046) 268, 733) 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523,485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398| 57,337) 33,356) 81,435) 26,297) 840, 411 2, 234) 20, 217 
1951 
August.......... 461, 753 107, 018 21, 588; 16, 656 136, 230} 41,101) 3,816) 1,217 43, 608 5, 018 3,030} 2,891 2, 808) 75, 131 97) 1,544 
September. ..... 446,740) 108,246) 21,615) 16,622 135,173} 41,669) 3,842) 1,248) 43,075) 4,468) 2,514) 2,455) 2,563 62, 049 68) 1,133 
October......... 461,013 109, 493 21, 660; 16, 880 137, 523) 42,332) 3,886) 1,288) 44,940) 5,041 3, 146} 2,862) 3,082 67, 449) 55) 1,376 
November... ... 464, 127 110, 473 24,441) 16,877 136, 590} 42,741) 5,158) 1,372 43, 930 4, 164 2,428) 2,654 2, 866) 607 52} 1,774 
December... .... 468, 247 111, 646 24,774) 16,955 136,062} 43,145) 5,123) 1,318 45, 617 3, 810 1,870} 2,609 2, 701 70, 624 59) 1,934 
1952 
aa 522, br 113, 046 25,662) 17,124 137, 537) 43,674) 5,296) 1,384 45, 266 5, 431 2,681) 2,885 3, 387 116, 469 84} 2,976 
February........ 511, 274 114, 004 26, 683; 17, 287 136, 561; 44,168) 5,404) 1,414 44, 573 5, 305 2,700} 2,792 2,447 105, 023: 66; 2,847 
March... abbie 512, 830 114, 703 27,400) 17, 380 137,533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461 45, 519 5, 456 3,132) 3,283 2, 602 101, 564 2, 589 
April. _— 507, 643 115, 262 27,875) 17,533 138,037; 45,184) 5,571) 1,501 45, 281 5, 431 3, 576) 3,373 2, 432 94, 385 45) 2,157 
lS 500, 390 115, 582 28,102) 17, 662 138,250) 45,647) 5,669) 1,525 45, 708 5, 122 3,118} 3,182 2, 204 86, 958 33} “1, 
I esdntrincsio alll 497, 420 115, 666; 28,478! 17,7: 136, 055} 46,073} 5,727] 1,550| 46,985 4,898; 3,048) 3,291 2, 218) 83, 511 2, 168 
= aes 520, 521 116, 124 28,698) 17,922 147,536; 46,173) 5,747) 1,501 48, 267 3, 893 3, 606) 3, 531 2, 667 88, 61 6, 128 
es 537, 321 (13) 28,807' 18,215 148, 319! (13) 5, 765) 1, 627 49, 929 4, 703 2,814! 3,160 4, 316 95, 389 14) 7,863 



































! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 
sions shown as survivor benefits. 

+ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

ee s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
mnatec 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s,. widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
Veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 


Partly esti- 
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New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
— private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- -year 
totals 

1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1t Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day ration period. 

2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to in 
veterans. Number represents — weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

3 Data by type of benefit not available; amount paid for all types of benefits 
($166, 400, 000, partly estimated) included in total. 

u Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except a 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in es ee » 
the Railroad Retirement ‘Act, and the Railroad by ce Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
a disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under —— vege insurance and related programs, by specified period, 




















[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
_— Federal Federal —-= State Federal eka 
insurance civil-service ond thate unemployment unemployment te try 
contributions ! contributions * employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions § 
Fiscal 
itchetnnoandbbocutiscoesonews $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24, 681 
EEE ee eee 3, 504, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
2 months ended 
SR ch cnbstidenedsamancansee 517, 186 63, 723 11, 366 326, 324 15, 255 349 
ES ee 690, 783 59, 398 66, 643 432, 157 16, 322 574 
SEC ae 622, 249 395, 876 105, 632 382, 994 22, 029 223 
1951 
SCN ES: SS a es Se a 516, 259 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
| SCORES: SAE See ee 259, 448 © 342, 357 190, 087 8,075 1, 004 4, 093 
SE SE ae eee eee eee 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 13, 755 3, 018 1, 884 
eR a aa 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, - 179 
a EES ee Tee 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 
NR SARI 5 FI Re 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 | 85, 085 14, 069 25 
SRSA eS cle a 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
ei a 92 eS > 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 
SS RTS ee: 2 oT 252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 153 
Dib iiidincianebaneastnthheteneaion 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 | 251, 306 15, 571 352 
ESE Mi ESE eS eee 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 | 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
(ee ae eRe 183, 710 € 362, 539 16, 470 | 140, 718 5, 257 10 
(De eee 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 276 16, 77 214 

















1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in mnplermente 
e and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes 
made in the trust stfund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


covered by old-ag 
January 1951, on an estimated 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and Ne vena fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 


the entire fiscal y 


3 Represents dexnatte in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


eposits 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in ‘State = insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 24. 

sae Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal ae Tax 


“s Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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TUCKMAN, JACOB, and LorcE, IRVING. 
“Attitudes Toward Older Workers.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Washington, Vol. 36, June 1952, pp. 
149-153. $1.25. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Com- 
parison of State Unemployment In- 
surance Laws as of December 1951. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 123 pp. 35 cents. 
Includes a chapter on the four State 

programs of temporary disability in- 

surance. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


CARROLL-ABBING, JOHN PATRICK. A 
Chance to Live: The Story of the 
Lost Children of the War. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1952. 216 pp. $3. 

Tells the story of the Boys’ Repub- 
lic in Italy after World War II. 
FREEMAN, Lucy. Children Who Never 

Had a Chance. (Public Affairs 


Pamphlet No. 183.) New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1952. 24 pp. 25 cents. 

How needy children are helped 
through the program of aid to de- 
pendent children. 

HALLINAN, HELEN W. “Adoption for 
Older Children,” Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 33, July 1952, pp. 
277-282. 50 cents. 

Discusses selection of adoptive par- 
ents and techniques used in the proc- 
ess of placing the older child. 
Institute for Child-Caring Institu- 

tions, March 5, 6, and 7, 1951. 

Minneapolis: University of Min- 

nesota, Center for Continuation 

Study, 1951. 36 pp. Processed. 


NEw YorRK. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. The Child Labor Laws 
and Their Administration in New 
York State. (Publication No. B- 
48.) New York: The Depart- 
ment, 1952. 55 pp. Processed. 

New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH RE- 
LATIONS...SUBCOMMITTEE OF NEO- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 



































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
APunslers, and’ | interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern- | disbursing | fund account | Torsagtet# 
receiv en expenses ment securi' cer at 
deposits ' ae acquired? | end of period period period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
‘August 1952............. $22, 484, 168 $2, 138, 185 $7, 188, 400 $560,322} $16,374,051 $259, 140 $240, 440 $16, 873, 681 
year: 
GEES 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
WB ooo enceeneonee 3, 598, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
en ° 
oy >) re 517, 186 |.--...eceeoe-ee 128, 786 10, 731 277, 000 148, 162 200, 296 270, 
‘August 1951..----------- 400, 788 | .n.. ccc ecen ee 339, 431 15, 066 350, 000 178, 678 220, 475 15,071, 852 
‘August 1952...---------- 622, 253 332, 378 16, 280 101, 000 259, 140 16, 873, 631 
1951 
ES aoe Cn ee 180, 301 6, 305 000 178, 578 475 07 
geptemiber....------------< 3 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 ba 122 130 808 18 198, Sat 
#33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
November...--.----.--2--- yo) Rr amend 178, 659 7, 294 200 209, 231 200, 407 15, 306, 497 
tiligcnndecesecnusas 260, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
1952 
jancary 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 &, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
GEE hscccticemmanie 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 782 
463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
252, 130 14, 818 171, 408 7,004 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178,810 
One L.....25 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
142, 691 145, 860 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
gee oes 169, 529 9, 702 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
GHG MEE Eeckccciedinees 162, 849 6, 578 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 878, 631 





























1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
accordance with sec, 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. ’ Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
Beginning in the fiscal _ - » —— =, oy om, ber mary ae which ear 1951 appropriations were based. 
benefits payable to survivors of certa: / or jar 11 veterans under the 8 Source: Dail ment 
Security Act Amendmentsof1946. Beginning November 1951 also includes small 0 Siete of the U. 8. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


























[In thousands] 
Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total | of U.8. | (Unex, 
Period assets ; Govern- se , 
at end o ment Balance Balance 
; at end of Interest With- Interest Benefit 
period securities Deposits atend of | Deposits at end 
acquired ! period credited | drawals** period credited | payments period of 
Cumulative, January 
a ) ee $8, 849, 394 | $8, 826, 082 $23, 313 |$16, 825, 604 | $1, 500, 561 [$10,216,802 | $8, 109, 453 $917, 162 $152, 552 $514, 750 $739, 941 
kl Bitintipusbineti 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
at Toes 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 17,054 48, 312 754, 195 
2 months ended: 
August 1950........... 7, 578, 176 147, 000 16, 913 322, 668 42 178,295 | 6,800, 986 284 5 9, 424 777,190 
August 1951........... 8, 367, 086 271, 000 31, 889 428, 507 17 139,275 | 7,602,841 345 2 1 764, 
August 1952........... 8, S49, 304 179, 000 28, 313 378, 379 31 188, 698 | 8, 109, 453 135 3 19, 257 789, 041 
306, 000 31, 889 ee 72,760 | 7,602, 841 —— oe 3, 898 764, 245 
— 25, WO8 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62,870 | 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
— 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4,454 68, 552 | 7, 536,827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
227, 000 17, 158 SBE, BEB Licccensucnes 64,972 | 7,752,420 , eres 4, 195 756, 949 
— 65, 020 ¥9, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 | 7, 762, 582 3, 781 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103, 692 7, 791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
&, 462, 756 — 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 050 
8, 410, 710 — 41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 505 
8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917, 157 211 4 3, 375 746, 435 
8, 673, 936 936 855 10, 446 77, 051 $4,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
8, 637, 162 — 35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 31 84, 776 a 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
8, 849, 304 214, 000 23, 313 328, 047 |.......-.--- 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 129 12, 022 739, 941 






































1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at ‘ Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemplo t insurance 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ree ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of 
deemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 

+ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
account amounting to $107,161,000. ; ance Act Amendments of 1948. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 

‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end 


type of benefit and by month, August 1951-August 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 1, 1952] 


of the month by 
























































Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or F . 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widower’s Mother's Parent’s 
Item 
Number} Amount | Number] Amount} Number| Amount) Number | Amount |Number | Amount |Number | Amount |Number Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 
$148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036/$92, 025.0] 618, 128/$14, 108.4} 804, 807|$21,632.4| 361, 970/$13,071.2| 197,712} $6,625.3) 17,882] $656.5 
149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016) 93, 072.6) 625, 736) 14, 259.9] 816, 746] 21,948.3) 367,728) 13, 270.4) 199,835) 6,688.2) 18, 392 675.3 
151, 825. 5/2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830,587) 22,329.6|) 374,460] 13, 505.0} 201,437] 6,723.7 18, 847 691.6 
153, 214. 3/2, 252, 293) 94,977.1) 640,241) 14, 573.3) 838,801) 22, 545.4] 379,201] 13, 674.2} 202,415) 6,741.9] 19,135 702.3 
154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96,008.3) 646, 890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2) 384, 265) 13, 849.1] 203, 782| 6,775.8] 19,331 709. 1 
156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97, 231.4) 654,335) 14, 878.8) 855,931| 22, 984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5) 205,739] 6,831.9} 19, 559 717.7 
158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336} 98, 103.7} 658,921) 14,979.6| 864,477) 23,198.4| 397,107) 14, 299.5} 207,167] 6, 866.3) 19, 757 724.6 
159, 331. 8|2, 344, 684) 98,710.1) 662,799) 15, 060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1) 403,210) 14, 514.8} 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4) 883,331) 23, 677. 7} 409, 752) 14, 744.8) 210,604) 6,955.8) 20,180 739.1 
161, 229. 1|2, 367, 710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15, 153.5) 890,935) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14,954.3} 212,379) 7,003.1 \ 746.8 
161, 739. 4/2, 372, 308) 99, 591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15, 161.8} 214,030) 7,053.2) 20,616 754.5 
162, 296. 8|2, 381, 641/100, 002.1) 670,772) 15, 235.4) 895,775) 23, 955. 5| 425, 253| 15, 282.2} 214,335) 7,063.6; 20,718 757.9 
EDP bancsasaitiiaaiinkais 4, 679, 986) 166, 400.0) ---.-.---|---------|-------n-|--22--20-|--ceee-2-|---e2-- [neste BRley Deets Foe ee 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


— amount partly estimated; distribution by type of benefit not yet avail. 
able. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment 
and type of benefit, ' June 30, 1952 


(Corrected to Sept. 24, 1952] 














; : a Wilfe’s or Widow’s or oe ” te 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total Old-age busband’s widewer's Mother's Parent's 

ee or 2 ccandnokeaabacmoguennebaananes 378, 393 249, 958 65, 938 5, 803 56, 555 139 
Self-employment of beneficiary...............-.........-.-.-.-.- 24, 683 21, 089 770 565 2, 251 8 
a, Ae 276, 163 218, 246 3, 642 4, 276 49, 930 oy 
Employment of old-age beneficiary on whose wages benefit is 

NE EE RE 2 ES ray PS eee TE pd 1, ns 2) nee eee RS Ca tea Se ee Scécecnsnsaai 
Self-employment of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings bene- 

EE, AR SR tying SIS. oo. § er 6 FF Bo cena ceccnntiinwdlicasesedesctuaneindtieuae 
Failure to have care of an entitled child..................-.-...- See iden ci wdukactthe oss gg eR ES a 7 ee 
is, a el EE eae eee 1, 332 139 132 112 5 
GE cnnianbicnmettinbatgocesonnpaweittinels 14, 770 9, 679 1,912 830 2, 292 5 























} Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 


2 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason ‘‘payee 
not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending deter- 
mination of guardian or appropriate payee. When 2 or more reasons for with- 


holding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under the first reason 
listed. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the first reported 
reason is the one recorded. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, August 1952 Bagtir 
[Corrected to Sept. 22, 1952] Mes ite 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims ' —— 
ee a H insured 
Region and State place- All types of unemploymént 2. Total unemployment unem- 
ments Tt 1 
Total | Women | Total | Women = State 
Weeks weekly Weeks Average 
compen- pat number of | compen- weekly, programs * 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries = 
| SPSS eae 588, 166 715, 618 4, 679, 644 | 1, 778,389 979, 887 | 3, 781, 809 $24. 06 4 997, 606 
ecticut......... 8, 452 15, 818 7, 007 76, 238 44, 112 56,879 | 1,176,330] ° | 13,543. 54, 816 21.04 ' 16,430 
aE SEC 3, 151 3, 445 1, 889 20, 981 12, 658 18, 022 200,926 | . 4,201. 16, 568 16. 70 ; oan 
Massachusetts... _- 17, 898 33, 658 15, 347 225, 697 110,826 | 206, 170 4, 858, 516 49,088 '} 193, 088 24. 39 50, 
New Hampshire... _- 2, 719 3, 520 1, 908 24, 331 15, 047 21, 064 411, 071 5,015 18, 772 20.71 5,953 
Rhode Island........ 2, 356 12, 258 5, 439 63, 129 34, 539 56, 477 1, 231, 372 13, 447 54, 468 22.11 14, 699 
Vermont OG OE 1, 348 842 326 11, 970 6,013 11, 593 253, 893 . 2,760 11, 065 22. 33 2, 838 
ew Jersey......-..- 13, 327 32, 898 13,348 | 187, 142 88,603} 212,280 | ° 5, 164, 4.1? 50, 199, 136 25. 04 12.558 
New York........... 72, 698 135, 696 60, 300 , 282 275, 400 559, 7: 13, 849, 1098 f *"',. 133, 474, 511 26.77 1 
Puerto Rico......... ES ESS RE SR URE) Mee Soon di Ys RAE Bese) TK POT ; 2 
Vegia Islands he 290.1... <ccieesnadchdimmp Riess inetd deinia ante Eee ae r-Pny =a Gempooinn sand a eS 
WO - 5 -.-- 1, 966 609 9 5, 710 1, 642 5181} 110, at ©. 1,284} 4,910 21.90 1,2°6 
Penns: fivania ed 21, 864 73, 330 21, 299 482, 572 155, 759 482, 537 } ~ 11, 946, @4 114,890°}' | 445, 777 25. 49 111, 082 
on H - a ; 
ist. of Col.......... 3, 600 1, 283 487 7, 594 3, 409 6, 573 119, 016 1, 565 6, 466 18. 14 1, 790 
aryland........... 8, 239 8, 593 3, 497 62, 942 21, 975 54, 597- 3, 184} 646 12, 999 50, 021 22. 12, 697 
North Carolina...... 18, 497 15, 527 8, 857 91,110 55, 513 87, 240 1, 440, 196 20, 771 80, 892 17. 20, 172 
_ eee 9, 630 5, 066 2, 136 44, 431 23, 72 42, 156 755, 453 10, 037 40, 463° 18. 10, 212 
West Virginia ie 2, 143 Li, 316 3, 427 81, 274 14, 051 86, 887 1, 774, 885 20, 687 73, 609 21.76 _ 18,304 
on Vv: : : 
Alabama... ..... 11, 569 9, 225 1, 824 87, 226 18, 645 67, 564 1; 218.746 16, 087 62, 671 , 18.5 20,086 
| es ee 13, 259 9, 084 4, 092 74, 701 44, 665 66, 720 1, 120; 708 18, B96 64, 972 by ee + 
Georgia.....2.2.-22. 15, 823 8,482 8, 432 69, 398 33, 380 52, 321 900; 716 12,457 48, i . 59 14,327 
Mississippi. ._....<.. 8, 333 5, 346 1, 497 , 326 10, 368 29, 047 516, 794 6, 916 26, 711 18. 28 8, 560 
South Carolina... .. 11, 570 7, 527 3, 059 41, 998 20, 088 30, 712 544; 330 7,312 28, 791 22 8, 674 
wanbanee TAT EL RRS 1, 804 12, 234 4, 381 92, 846 35, 830 79, 810 1, 335, 655 19, 002 76, 132 16. & 21, 041 
on : 
GED «ccenesecos 2, 899 7, 837 2, 125 86, 696 24, 258 88, 407 1, 846, 368 21, 049 82, 615 21. 39 19, 770 
Michigan... ........ 13, 707 76,093 11, 985 669, 664 109, 312 482, 120 13, 505; 847 114, 790 472, 916 28, 29 107, 071 
Wgsannennnnnat~n 27, 761 26,118 9, 027 198, 978 74, 882 164, 972 4, 223; 732 39, 279 153, 477 ‘26. 50 39, 091 
ae 18, 249 45,028 13,270 | 336,585 | 140,213} 265,423 | 6,082,974 63,196 | 221, 72 24. 99 78, 183 
Indians... .....:..i-- H, 182 20;514 5, 012 142, 366 37, 092 163, 068 4, 041; 302 38, 826 154, 25. 46 27, 552 
ae 13, 572 10;.479 3, 301 79, 117 33, 068 76, 592 2, 088, 804 18, 236 72, 913 27. 69 15, 271 
n “a ; , 
egota.........:-. 12, 840 4, 638 1, 681 36, 716 16, 863 32, 110 566, 556 7,645 29, 574 18, 25 7, 958 
SST 3, 949 389 1 2, 283 1, 338 1, 904 35, 239 475 1, 994 17. 62 497 
North Dakota=._...- 2,913 106 54 1, 034 840 16, 771 200 654 21.55 229. 
ateath Dakota......- 2, 078 182 73 1,017 595 790 14,722 188° 642 20.12 235 
i s 9, 375 5, 514 1, 286 31, 132 9, 139 15, 285 821;425| = 3,627 13, 481 22.27 7) 272 
EE 9, 661 2, 183 710 15, 254 4, 505 15, 913 366, 925 -. 3,789 14, 314 24.09 3,171 
BNL... « vonpoannn 14, 208 10, 916 4, 182 80, 215 27, 954 64, 222 1, 292, 978 15, 291 58, 080 21.20 16, 758 
Rs ag ehsiichandats 5, 683 692 402 3, 902 2, 488 4,041 79, 775 962 3, 689 20. 59 889 
me: coke 11, 029 5, 457 1, 522 29, 990 9, 371 21, 212 348, 400 5, 050 19, 026 17.11 6, 302 
Louisiana... -........ 8, 643 8, 149 1,677 60, 086 17, 297 50, 820 1, 030, 095 12,100}... 46, 648 20. 94 13, 935 
Oklahoma... -....... 13, 821 5,175 1, 433 31, 773 12, 123 28, 106 528, 350, 6, 692 26, 561 19.19 7, 382 
T 48, 370 7, +36 2, 434 49, 832 18, 714 38, 127 640, 279° 9, 078 36, 418 17.12 11, 380 
8, 666 666 326 4, 828 1, 794 4, 350 91, 680” 1, 036 4, 084 21. 55 1,041 
5, 015 822 181 4, 421 1, 183 4, 396 94, 220 1,047 4, 103 22:01 1,044 
6, 218 1, 081 559 6, 101 3, 233 5,427 126, 076 1, 292 4, 793 24, 20 1,376 
1, 556 1 66 863 367 787 ls, 342 187 667 24.70 164 
nd ii. 5, 612 } 2, 298 653 9, 117 4, 298 6, 188 124, 526 1,472 5, 875 20.34 2,173 
California. .......... 40, 262 50, 353 099 289, 695 153, 965 260, 232 5, 770, 079 61, 960 239, 176 22. 93 67, 874 
Hawail_.........._.- 9x4 1, 556 515 10, 506 4; 291 8, 548 , 060 2, 035 7, 507 20. 87 ® 
‘ Nevada. -- CK: 2, 759 567 200 2, 323 1,013 2, 227 §3, 071 530 2, 24. 36 506 
. > eee 986 546 212 3, 916 1, 750 4, 461 180, 782 1,062 4, 231 29. 45 ® 
eal. b0.<..-.---.. 5, 191 443 245 3, 085 2, 933 3, 361 709 800 3, 147 19.78 930 
: yreon. ‘Ss heeesnanenaer: 8, 929 5, 068 1, 716 28, 392 14, 091 26, 337 143 6, 271. 24, 678 21.78 6, 650 
OW: gton......_.- 9, 785 9, 020 2,704 50, 956 23, 327 41, 670 952, 819 9, 922 39, 904 23. 08 12; 158 



































1 Excludes transitional claims. 

og petal, rt-total, and partial. 

‘Not ad usted for void benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
ed-wage plan. 


‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
+ Data not available. 


Source; Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Pilblic assistance in the United States, by month, August 1951-August 1952? 


{ Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
: —- ” ; Old- {depend-| Aid — Gen. 
Year and Old-age Aid to nently enera. age ent to | nently 
ye Total | assistance Recipients the blind | and | assistance | Tt! | assist-| chil- | the | and’ | assim, 
Famili totally ance | dren | blind | totally| ang 
saps dis- (fami- dis- 
Total ? | Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
ae 2, 103, 208 | 1,567,218 | 97,349 | 111,329 | 319,000 |_...__- —0.2} —1.0] 40.1] 422] -44 
September... 2, 084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97,158 | 113, 049 311,000 |... —.3| -10] -—.2] +15] ~g6 
BOP. cand 2, 055, 463 | 1, 582, 255 97, 185 114, 923 On 2 a —.4 —1.5 (3) +1.7 ( 
November-.-. 2, 039, 163 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 j........ -21 =-.9| © +2.9) +15 
December-... 2, 041, 473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 ae —.2 (*) (4) +5.2 +22 
593, 618 | 2,047, 286 | 1, 527, 796 97,215 | 128, 493 339,000 }........ —.3/ +.31 ©@® $3.3] 45) 
503, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97,142} 131,778 336,000 |... —.3} +.1] -—.1] 426] <4 
506, 740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 335, OOO }........ —.2 +.5 +.1 +2.4 -5 
508, 401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 +.1] +2.3 —45 
508, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301,000 }_....... —.2 (*) +.2] +2.8 ~58 
589, 968 | 2,041,549 | 1, 527, 353 97, 690 145, 345 | 294, 000 }|.....-.. —.3| —14 +.1] +2.5 —26 
578, 166 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97,670 | 148, 132 “| eee -—.4] -20| +19] +445 
572, 100 | 1,990,862 | 1, 490, 088 97, 905 151, 457 207,000 j........ —.2)] —1.0 +.2} +2.2 —30 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous fhonth 
1951 
Tease: Ss {$188, 193, 866 |$119, 308, 258 $44, 745, 236 $4, 558, 093 |$4, 950, 229 | $14, 632, 000 (8) (8) —0.6) +0.5] +21] +13 
September....| 188, 369,274 | 119, 841, 541 4, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13,990,000 | +0.1 +0.4 +.2 +.2) +41 —44 
October... ..- 189, 758, 568 | 120, 746, 277 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14, 422, 000 +.7 +.8 —.3| +16] 424 +3) 
November....j 189, 739, 083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630,000 (4) aay ae +.5|] +3.0 +14 
December. ...| 190, 820, 555 | 120, 299, 184 44, 866, 070 4,671,872 | 5,779,429 | 15,204,000] +.6] ~.1] +.7| +.2] +64] 485 
1952 
...) 192, 067, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129, 000 +.7 —.2 +.6]) +2.9] +2.7 +6 
eee; ee 8. o 308 120, 209,179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15,903,000} +.1] +.1] +.3] +.7] 42.7 =r 
March........ 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240,482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.2 (3) +.4 -.1 +2.1 wy 
sae 192, 165, 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 —.2 -.1 +.5 +.3) +2.3 ~ts 
May. AEC Me Sr 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14,094, 000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5|) +3.2 -6, 
June......... 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883, 935 | 6,604,925 | 13, 479, 000 —.7 —.2| —1.6 +.2) +2.0 44 
pO” ARSENE ES 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 44, 175, 800 4, 943, 745 | 6,842,643 | 14, 856,000 +.7 +.3 —1.3] +12] +22 +10, 
August... 189, 823, 105 | 120, 436, 985 43, 639, 078 4, 959, 964 | 6,983,078 | 13,804,000 —.8 —.1 -1.2 +.3| +2.1 -T) 






































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 


| 





mining the amount of assistance. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 





(Continued from page 20) 
NATAL MortTAuity. Infant and Ma- 
ternal Care in New York City: A 
Study of Hospital Facilities. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 188 pp. $3.50. 

A statistical and graphic presen- 
tation. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Civic, Miriam. “Government Welfare 
Payments Boosted.” Conference 
Board Business Record, New York, 
Vol. 9, Sept. 1952, pp. 354-359. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Selected Papers in Case- 
work, Presented at the 78th Annual 
Meeting, May 13-18, 1951, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Conference, 1951. 176 pp. $1.75. 
Includes Maximum Use of Case- 


24 


work Service in a Period of Mobiliza- 

tion, by Jeannette Hanford; A Home 

Care Medical Program to Meet the 

Needs of Individuals and Families, 

by Virginia Insley; Homemaker Serv- 

ice as a Method of Serving Children, 
by Margaret Fitzsimmons; Construc- 
tive Aspects of Public Assistance for 

Children, by Crystal M. Potter and 

Amelia M. Igel;. Casework Services 

Today in Institutions for Delinquent 

Children, by Norman V. Lourie; 

Casework Methods and Psychological 

Techniques in Selection of Adoption 

Applicants, by F. M. Kuhlman; and 

Fees for Social Welfare. Services: 

Interpretation of Agency Policy, by 

Francis T. Levinson. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Selected Papers in Group 
Work and Community Organiza- 
tion, Presented at the 78th Annual 


Meeting, May 13-18, 1951, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Conference, 1951. 144 pp. $1.75. 
The 20 papers include Applying 

New Knowledge About Group Be- 

havior, by Ronald Lippitt; Services 

to Individuals Within a Group Work 

Setting, by Rosemary Reynolds; How 

Does the Public Look Upon Social 

Agencies in Time of Defense Mobili- 

zation and Preparation for War? by 

Robert E. Bondy; The Role of Health 

Services in Community Planning for 

Children and Youth, by Samuel 

Wishik; and Rallying Community 

Forces in Planning for the Aging, by 

Lucia J. Bing. 

NEUMANN, FREDERIKA. “Administra- 
tive and Community Implications of 
Fee Charging.” Social Casework. 
New York, Vol. 33, July 1952, pp. 
271-277. 50 cents. 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
recipients o, of, public assistance, program and for medical care and’ average amount of vendor pay- 
State, June 195 ments per a , by program and State, 
aan June 1952* : 
Old Aid t Aid yoy General : 
age é 0 ny 

en- State ? po dependent to the re. yl 9 Old-age B48 
ral ance children blind totally ance * istance and totally 
ist. disabled disabled 
ree ERE ER SUSE Bs ae || a 

SE Ss ee Sees S| | 10, 732 ie 

AL A RS TF SME <i % 2,23 State » da —_ 
a, Conn...-..-- $103, 674 $27, 480 $1, 545 (*) (5) pay- pay- 

Be debe ells cépaverpare A peed oe | el (5) Al. ts 

eT 18 18 52 $54 108 assist-}" tor i 
— ae 1, 643, 489 50, 658 37,778 81,320 362, 925 ance | edi- a] 

Sai diwsne 271,195 48, 198 10, 854 1) 125, 593 cal an 

lows. ee eee eee + (*) 140, 237 care care 
a14 | Kans.----- 136, 290 29,063 1,911 18,474 36, 500 Path Ss 

SEE. | Bieenn-n-e-e- 9 3, 430 1 1, 1,119 | 
EES SRR Pe Newer “) nee | Sen ee si ¢ 
to, | Mas..-------- 406, 787 45,226 |..........-- 188, 114 117,366 SURE lk ry 25| 30.05 

Mieb.....-. 87,690 |......---.-. 1,060 13, 134 56, 846 | RRS eee ete: 14.21 14] 24.05 
Minn......... 745, 339 65,717 3, 704 (*) (6) — oo | oe 6.20] * () 
MOMt...------}-------0----|eee-w-2- anne |onnennenarae|annnnnsennnn 127,358 TE ncasgchtncchh tigre’ 8.67 4.93 
45) | Nebr-.-------- 205, 829 8, 206 421 0) () aE AS a “ "10 
~9 | Nev.--- 2, 480 |.-----------|--------e--- “) 4,700 ick evade wend 4.14 31.33 
~ eS ae 56, 048 16, 146 2,107 136 (*) se * 05 10. 46 
S.  \ eecegaaeey Re eee P|, ES cee BR ond 73, 249 ap Cee a 13.45 
: 4 1,307, 333 384, 841 53, 556 405, 694 — SG 9.73] 92.67 3 
~26 4 
aa 8, 346 eee 323 148, 696 , 

AS | WN Dak.....-- 20; 893 2) 152 1649 14,859 os pakmaseSeogeseueE BR . ° 
Ohio.....----- £38, 648 5,658 8,870 |--..-------- by Ff i meamegneneneeseree Gece Gets Ber en oe 

1...) ME L-.----acak | See 60} 57,132 oo Gampespeance ersamr a mt fe 
BO... - 2 - | owen arene een lone nena renee lene en enenenn|eeneeneeenee 10, 243 eee 2. 36 2.51 

— | § Dek........|..--.-.-.-.-|.-.---.-. ee ors oor 58, 660 EE PRS: 2.08} °73.20| . 48| 51.37) #.96)......].-.-.. 
- Sea 543 616 8 147 93 Se 2a 719 _t 
Ve titcowceses- 49 BD 1. cscecaess 6 52 ie a ed 06 10 
Vi...0-------=|----2-- Fd eee aod eee od ee 1801 3) SEE rere 07] ®) 

+13 | Wis... 287, 686 77, 873 8, 662 4,878 74,387 — 563 5.03 
44 
tu 'For June data excluding \ vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- 1 For J da 

rs ta exclud dor payments for medical the Bul™ 

tj! Idin, September 1952. letin ‘September 1982. eee onenees, receiving mosey payment 
a ? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for June vendor payments for medical care ‘Averages for general assistance 

or did not report such payments. For the s t eee of public assistance, * not computed here because of ——— among States in or practice 

“iin all States except Callfornia, llinols, Louisiana, Massacnusetts, Nevada, regarding use of genera} castetense Sands Se peg, modieu SON iat Sevumeas 

i New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf poe — oe Se ge Hee a Sake ee ee 

—4 |  ofteeipients of the special types of public assistance ? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for June 
-' ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. or said not report st such payments. 

-6} * Data not available. * No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
=") 4 Less than 1 cent. 
+105 * Average payment not computed on ‘ase of less than 50 recipients. 

-7) 

Health and Medical Care Parsons, JULIA M. “Home Care of Trott, ELIZABETH Hay. “It Pays to 
age: the Aged Mentally Ill.” Mental Be Sick in Sweden.” Monetary 
antic | Cowdry’s Problems of Ageing: Bi- Hygiene, New York, Vol. 36, July Times, Toronto, Vol. 120, Aug. 1952, 
The ological and Medical Aspects. A.I. 1952, pp. 413-422. $1.50. pp. 22—25. 

1.75. Lansing, editor. (3d ed.) Balti- pPurrer, RutH R. “Application of Describes Sweden’s health insur- 
ying more: Williams and Wilkins Com- Statistical Analysis in a Health ance program. 

Be- pany, 1952. 1,061 pp. $15. Program.” Public Health Reports, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
vices Includes Rehabilitation for the Washington, Vol. 67, Aug. 1952, pp. or LaBor STANDARDS. Workmen’s 
Nork | Chronically Il] and Aged, by Howard 729-736. 55 cents. Compensation Problems — 1951. 
How} A. Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor; Gives examples of the application (Bulletin No. 156.) Washington: 
ocial | Trends in the Ageing Population, by of statistical analyses to planning, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 208 
bili- | Philip M. Hauser and Ethel Shanas; operating, and evaluating various pp. 45 cents. 

? by | The Older Worker in Industry, by types of health services. Proceedings of the thirty-seventh 
ealth et K. Burns and Leonard B. Sacen, O. K. “Current Methods of annual convention of the Interna- 
g for oa Roles and Status of Older Collecting Statistics of Health and tional Association of Industrial Acci- 
muel | Srople, by Robert J. Havighurst; and = Health Problems.” Public Health dent Boards and Commissions, held 
anity Ruth oy Adjustment in Old Age, by — Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, Aug. in October 1951. 
Sa ot. Coven. 1952, pp. 737-740. 55 cents. WENKERT, WALTER. “Community 
3 Dutchess, CHARLES E. “Geriatrics, “Social Security in Switzerland: In- Planning for Rehabilitation.” 
7 Economics and Industrial Medi- validity Assistance in the Canton American Journal of Public Health 
ns ‘ cine.” Labor Law Journal, Chi- of Geneva.” Industry and Labour, and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
- cago, Vol. 3, Sept. 1952, pp. 595~— Geneva, Vol. 8, Aug. 15, 1952, pp. Vol. 42, July 1952, pp. 779-783. $1. 
» PP. 598 f. 50 cents. 203-205. 25 cents. The New Haven program. 
Bulletin, November 1952 25 
urity 

























































































Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


Table 12.—Aid to the blind: ‘Recipients and: 
to recipients, by State, August 1952 Fe 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for motion pre and cases receiving only Such 




































































































payments} paym: 
. ‘ RT 
Payments to . : Payments to .. , 
pot ner ‘ Percentage change from— recipients |. Percentage change from— 
beret : corer July 1952 ES 
ber of July August 1951 ro y August 195) 
gate recip- 1. = in— State recip- in— in—- 5, 
ients Total | Aver-[,. | ; ients Total ‘| Aver- 
rez $ amount age tsi amoust age a ' i her 
: | | MEET amount] NY-! Amount - [NM | Amount] N22) 4 monte 
: : vars s | ce 
Total ?____. 2, 646, 077/$120, 436, 985) $45; 52] +0.2} - —0.1) —3.1] +09 Total 2____ 97, 905 | $4, 950, 964 [$50.66 | +0.2] +0.3 | +0.6] 49% 
ee Eee 71,226) 1, 549,363) 21.75) ~-.7| . —.4]—11.4) —10.4 Total, 52 ie 
Alaska__..._. 1, 93,808} $7.30) i.4).2) +.1] —L0 +.6 States*._| 97,865 | 4,957,691 | 50.66 | +.2 +.3} 435/45 
oT Me RS! 14,019 697, 679) 49,77) +.2) ©: @) -—16) -—28 ene 
ee dads 57, 1,436, 705] 24,95) ¢-.3)-. +1.9] —8.3) +9.4 a ee 1,514 37, 642 | 24.86 9} +16] —-2.4 +51 
lif. 2... ..: 18, 087, 418). +66. 11 “f ; —.1) —.6 —17 Alaska... _... 1, (*) (*) Se eee Re 
Colo. 4__..... 3, 642, 357| 70. 48 “. @& —1li) -8&5 “wre 38; 285 | 54.77 | —.6 +.1|-92] > ig] 
Conn_......: 1, 055, 229] . 62,48}. +1, —1.1] —14.6 —11.9 Ati nii...) 1879 63,056 | 33.56 | +.1 +.2/—-3.9] +049 
me ies 62, 492] ..35, 77]. 4.2 +.6) +94, +32.6 Calif.3.......| 11,656 948,044 | 81.384 | +.3 +.3|+2.6 +23 
iS TR 2; 734 182, 582). 48.49]; 5} | —.6) —4.0} —1.9 Golo......... 344 22,065 | 64.14 | +.6 +.7| -3.6 +37 
Fla.....-..--| . 67,008} 2,615,861] 39,04) @) ; +.6) —3.3) -—2.2 Conn___....- 305 22, 505 | 73.79) —1.0] +3.3] —1.0 +75 
re re ae oe | aaa 227 10, 509 | 46,30} +.9 +.414+9.7]° 4139 
ee 95; 204). 2,978,491) 31.20)) 4.4.) +.2) —20) +261 ie. 13,213 | 51.82 | —.8 +.3| -19 ~1a 
Hawaii_-_._. 2; 178 73, 206) 33,61) +.3) | —.3] —5.6 aes aati 3, 143 136, 331 | 43.38 | +.1 +.5| —5.0 ~ 3 
Idaho.__..... 9, 184 798} 50.83 . + —.3} —4.2 .2 
‘on aera 109, 139 4, 550, 813 4118) F: } —.1) -51) —141 Ga..........}' 3 084 108, 941 | 36.51] +.3 +.2/+4.0] ang 
eS Se: 42,451; 1,545,453) 3641) +.6) | —.5) —11.1 —8.4 Hawaii... ._. 105 4,226 | 40.25 | +1.9 +.4| —9.5 6h) 
Towa_........ 47,501) 2, 472, 282} 61: 95|., —.2)  () —2.9 +.5 Idaho..._.._. 198 10,778 | 54.43 | —.5 —.7| -48 5 
hidedtind 36, 1, 939, 456] . 52,73] @®) +.2} —3.3) +36 ee 192, 962 | 49.04 | —.1 —.3| -48 ~73 
| See 55,707} 1, 679, 587| 30,15) +. —.5) —16.8) —15.6 | een 1, 704 67, 254 | 39.47 | —.4 —.2| —4.6 —L5 
Ea, ONO 120, 609} 6, 030, 250 0, 00). 1 —.1 ie +8.9 wh........... 4 B44 woe +3 +3 +33 + 
aine.__.... 14; 055) 396] 43. be —.1) —5. —4.8 | Kans......_. . —1. —1.2 | —7. pis 
- vin ae _, Seas 2, 394 76,650 | 32.02 | +.3 +.8| —4.2 -35 
Ma... 222... 11, 206 471, 204) 42:05) 4. +.3) -29) +41 | ESSER 1,914 89,838 | 46.94) 0 +.1] +13 +66 
Mass____._.. ,829} 6,756,051] 69:06) —.1) ° +.3) —3.7) 47.5 Maine.._.... 579 26,734 | 46.17 | —.9 —.8 |—10.0 87 
Mich. __..__. , 4, 512, 458) 49.87) +-.4 —.2} —4.9 +.7 
ee 54,091} 2, 473, 45.73) —.3 —.44 —1.65 —1.2 Erte 468 22,098 | 47.22} +.2 +.5| —4.38 + 
Tee 58,471) 1, 304, 684) -22.31) +.7/ ° +1.0} —.4) +20.2 Mass. .___... 1, 677 136, 978 | 81.68 | +.2 —.2) +69] +172 
i 130,911] 5,977,314) 45.66). —. —.3 —.7) +47 Mich, ......- , 834 104,428 | 56.94] +.1 +.4| —.4 +79 
Mont_____._. 10, 920 591, 743) 64.19} +, —.5) —5.7 —.8 EET 1, 128 71, 361 | 63.26 | —1.3 +.2|—-13 +5.6 
Nebr-.....--- 20, 861, 863| 42.41) —1. —1.3} —10.1) —17.6 ney EES 2, 914 76, 696 "| 26.32) +1.4) +16) +44] +174 
Nev. 225.05. 2, 701 146, 366] 54.19}: —.3} © —.4 me —ss pe a Lnaowes Noe yes ae ne tae Rant = 
EES 997 43.64)" —.2 .6) -1. —2.9 | Mont_....... y ’ : .8| —3. 
- . _ ba Nebr_......- 746 48, 252 | 64.68 | —.7 +.2]) —.7 +19 
) ie erp 22, 1,212,451] $65.09) .-(®) -1.0) —4.7) +47 _, Re 40 2,273 | (4) (4) () (*) ® 
N. Mex.....- 10, 714 458, 557) 42.80) -+.4) § +1.8). @ +11.0 i SS 295 14, 482 | 49.09} —1.3) —1.9] ~3.9 26 
aes 112, 6, 264, 790} ' 55:60) +. 5} .' -—.7]/ —4.2) . +1.0 
RI icenecanen 51,152} 1,275,821] 24.94, —.3 +.2) —16.4/ —7.9 51, 186 | 62.50 | —.2 —.6}+3.8] +185 
N. Dak..--.. 8, 449, 700} 51. ~.6) 2.8 —.5 17, 356 | 39.36 | —2.0 —.3 |—13.7 —59 
sealed 114,030} 5,610,981] 49.21} —.4 —.4| —4.4, +5.0 268, 193 | 64.83 | +.3 +.9|—1L4 +62 
___ eres 95,185) 5,451,480) 57.27] (4) +.4) —2.4) +147 153, 192 | 34.55 | —.6 —.7|-11 -.5 
esc 22, 1, 288, 198} 57.80} —.4 —.5} —3.6, +2.2 6,034 | 52.02 | +2.7 —9.6 | +2.7 12 
(aE 71,020} 2, 793, 870) 30.34, —.7 —.4) —9.6) ~ —7.7 $4 44 = Pry —se PY 
pS... ,272| 7.38) +3.5 1.9}+120.8) +113.3 , 47 72) —.% .56| —4.7 . 
ee * sais * ide i 4 25,196 | 67.37 | —1.1 —1.8| —4.8 —3.0 
Wi Tesasid--+ 9, 175 426,615] 46.50} —.6) (4 —6,9) —2&5 779, 436 | 49.57 | +.4 +.4/ 42.1] -$227 
8. C........] . 42,240] 1,154,861] 27.34 —.3 —.3} -—1.9) +64 6,202 | 7.10 |+12.5| +7.3/+88.6] +880 
Tend. - 5524. oo oan mos 32 74 <1 ts a 453 10, 418 | 57.56} +.6] +10) 0 +55 
‘enn. _-...2. 1, 942, 926) 32. 1 ‘ —6. . y 7. 56 . ‘ ? 
i cctereies 218,127| 7,360,647} 33.74) (3) (® —1.2) ~+1:6 45, 527 | 28.49) +.6 +:9/-144 414 
i eae ‘ 540, 699} 55.59) <(3) —.4) —1.0) +3.7 8,112 | 40.36 | —1.0 +.3 | -&6 —39 
Es 6, 967 280,005} 40.19) -.—.3) @) +1.2) +5.6 112, 769 | 39.88 | +.8) +1.1/4+3.2] +100 
5 Ee ithe AB 687 7,556) 11.00} +1.8) +1.8) +7.7) +141 , 932 | 38.08 | +.2 +.3]—11 +1.9 
|, SE ER 18,386} 434,671) 23.64) =.5 5) -5.7)  +.4 ae ee +8 3) | +237 ae 
a 4, 148,796] 62.30, .—. 3 —40) -—28 7, 47 | 1. 4 | 3. , 
te 1% wis | am a] 2a 2a] She 
Wii FOcniscss 26, 741, 28.144 +.2 —.2) +16) +9.4 , 635 | 31.98} —. —.3]- - 
, | Tara 50, 756 2, 406 227 49. 16 “3 —.3} —2.5) 43.4 a+, 088 ae 2-8 +4 738 A 
et , 55. —.6 —.44 -4.1) -—43 ; . -. — i 
nto wT hai oc TEs) : 71, 626 | 54.89) —1.0) —11)-5.7] —Ld 
st 5,067 | 55.08 | (4) (4) (4) 1) 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Alldata sub- | 


ject to revision. , 
? Includes 3,883 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 























' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

* Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (522 recipients, $43,751 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (11 recipients, $469 in payments), in Missouri (943 
recipients, $47,171 in payee), and in Pennsylvania (6,311 recipients, $598,476 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri end’ Pennsylvanis 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. : 

* States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. ‘In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for August 1951 were excluded be 
esate Ge State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also foot- 
note 2. 

« Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ ig cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1952' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 




































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average pear— July 1952 A 1951 
State of aa f— “i 
families | Total? | Children | , Total 
Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families 

572, 100 1, 990, 862 1, 490, 088 |$43, 639, 078 $76. 28 $21. 92 ; 2.0 -1.2 —6.5 —2.5 
: 572, 071 1, 990, 757 1, 490,012 | 43, 687, 924 76. 28 21.92 —1.0 —1.2 —6.5 —2.5 
17, 886 64, 747 50, 404 636, 300 35. 58 9. 83 +.1 +.5 —4.1 —6.2 
763 2, 510 1, 822 56, 942 74. 63 22. 69 +.1 +.6 +10.6 +16.8 
3, 520 13, 382 10, 073 263, 798 74. 04 19. 71 —13 ~.5 —8. —9.7 
12, 843 47, 535 36, 319 559, 912 43. 60 11.78 —l.1 +.5 —14.2 +5.5 
52, 726 166, 437 125,935 | 6, 145, 828 116. 56 36. 93 —2.1 —2.4 —6.6 —2.5 
4, 839 17,915 13, 583 476, 482 98. 47 26. 60 —.2 —.6 —-9.6 —.4 
4, 434 14, 581 10, 644 470, 633 106, 14 32. 28 —1.6 —2.2 — 18.0 — 18.6 
729 2, 2, 201 63, 179 86. 67 22.13 +.8 +2.6 +1.5 +8.2 
1,976 8, 124 6, 335 194, 442 98. 40 23. 93 +.8 +1.3 —7.5 —5.6 
Ebtiwhndedwocmsmadae 17, 592 58, 672 43, 908 850, 674 48. 36 14. 50 +.7 +1.3 — 26.3 —9.6 
14, 239 48, 661 37, 097 771, 635 4.19 15. 86 —5.7 —3.7 — 27.3 —14.9 
3, 035 11,174 8, 746 262, 014 86. 33 23. 45 —2.8 —.6 —7.3 —4.8 

1, 965 6, 857 5, 049 219, 737 111. 83 32. 05 —2.6 —2.6 — 13.9 —8.1 
22, 348 768 5 2, 494, 333 111. 61 30. 88 -.1 +.1 —1.2 +.5 
8,111 27, 453 20, 333 552, 998 68. 18 20.14 —.5 —.4 — 14.6 —11,.7 
5,422 | 19, 051 14, 157 * 570, 786 105. 27 29. 96 +.3 (*) +5.1 +13.7 

3, 860 13, 721 10, 423 349, 815 90. 63 25. 49 —1.8 —1.6 —15.3 —6.1 
19, 505 69, 550 51, 301 1, 034, 566 53. 04 14. 88 +.2 +.5 — 13.6 +9.0 
22, 220 81, 858 61, 103 1, 410, 603 63. 48 17.23 —.8 —1.2 —3.3 +23.6 

4, 273 14, 965 10, 854 313, 171 73. 29 20. 93 —1.2 —1.3 —3.3 —3.4 
4, 969 19, 244 14, 707 451, 998 90. 96 23. 49 +.7 +1.3 —-110 —2.6 

12, 787 42, 170 31, 063 1, 473, 425 115, 23 34. 04 —1.2 —4.2 —-1.8 +4.1 
24, 952 80, 927 57,648 | 2, 438, 366 97.72 30.13 —.6 ae +1.1 +7.0 
7,377 25, 110 19, 180 729, 177 98. 84 29. 04 —.9 —1.0 —4.6 -18 
10, 318 39, 263 30, 272 272, 956 26. 45 6. 95 -.9 —.3 —1.3 +35.2 

21, 087 71, 603 52, 847 1, 113, 369 52. 80 15. 55 —1.6 —-1.5 —9.7 —8.7 

2, 212 7, 683 5, 698 205, 222 92. 78 26. 71 —1.3 —2.4 —6.0 +14 
2, 589 &, 847 6, 521 234, 139 90. 44 26. 47 —1.9 —1.6 —21.7 —18.5 

29 1065 76 154 (*) i) ® (*) «®) ® 

1, 231 4, 236 3, 086 126, 7! 102. 98 29. 93 —4.6 —2.4 — 16.3 —14.3 

4, 964 16, 549 12, 508 502, 043 101. 14 30. 34 —1.2 —.1 —2.8 +4. 
5, 209 18, 222 14, 048 339, 112 65. 10 18. 61 —1.8 +3.8 —6.8 +14.3 
50, 130 170, 586 122, 237 5, 625, 021 112. 21 32. 97 —-2.0 —L9 —5.7 —-2.3 
16, 625 60, 440 46, 279 794 48.47 13. 33 —11 —10 +1.9 +7.5 
1, 492 5, 273 3, 987 144, 126 96. 60 27.33 —11 —1.0 | —9.5 —1.2 
12,911 47,870 36, 093 947, 500 73. 39 19. 79 —.8 —.7 | —9.5 —4.4 
18, 686 47,740 | 1,280,058 68. 50 20. 32 —2.9 —6.2 —12.9 —17.3 
2, 764 9, 106 6, 707 276, 530 100. 05 30. 37 —-.9 —1.4 —12.7 —10.1 

29, 363 108, 134 81,082 | 2, 588,118 88.14 23. 93 —1.0 —.4 — 20.6 —17.1 
28, 072 , 568 9.15 2.95 +2.6 +1.0 + 138.1 +140.5 
SES ees 3, 264 10, 906 7,878 306, 592 93. 93 28.11 —.8 —.5 +.3 +7.4 
South Carolina.......... oe et Pr 6, 242 23, 423 18, 218 256, 759 41.13 10. 96 —6.3 — 18.2 —5.7 +.5 
i Rnctbecsectoddnkeescude 2, 588 8, 496 6, 401 188, 620 72. 88 22. 20 +.3 +13 —.8r +3.5 
Tennessee.............. are eae aIET 19, 792 71, 673 53, 840 967, 002 48. 86 13. 49 —.2 —.2 — 10.6 —7.9 
Ddéadccccosbes oud ond 15, 260 59, 427 44, 404 806, 52. 87 13. 58 —.3 +.7 — 16.8 —7.1 
SS a és 2, 761 9, 7, 102 297, 653 107.81 30. 93 —.2 +.3 — 10.6 —9.0 
Vermont......... adel 996 3, 465 2, 671 52, 841 53. 05 15. 25 —.6 —2.3 —2.9 —3.5 
Virgin Islands......... j ----| 220 689 608 3, 638 16. 54 5. 28 ~.9 —1.2 +17.6 +26.2 
Ee ae ee ote) 7, 358 27, 770 21, 183 402, 076 54. 64 14. 48 —.7 +1.8 —9.3 —1.9 
| ragga. ay &, 513 28, 540 20, 784 876, 966 103. 01 30. 73 —1.6 —2.6 — 14.6 —7.4 
West Virginia... ..._- a 16, 533 61, 578 47,767 | 1,022,612 | 61. 85 16. 61 —-.5 +18 —4.6 +2.6 
SESS SRR ERRS NSS: &, 033 27, 341 20, 083 899, 149 | 111. 93 32. 89 —1.0 —.7 | —4.4 —1.0 
TPL eT ae | 487 | 1, 183 1, 336 48, 654 | 99.91 | 27. 29 | —1.4 —1.4 | — 15.6 —12.5 

I | ' | 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics ‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar 


tepresent program administered without Federal participation. Alldatasubject _ terly. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 


to revision. 


?Includes as 1 the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
e requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


families in which t 
determining the amount of assistance. 


‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families, 


7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 


families. 


mental payments of $110,217 from general assistance funds were made to 3,409 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
of the State unemployment insurance 
Programs. As a result cf the rise 


Bulletin, November 1952 


in both the average weekly number 
of claimants and the average weekly 
payment, total benefits paid to un- 
employed workers increased to $95.4 


million. This total is 7.6 percent 
higher than that for July and 27.0 
percent more than the amount paid 
in August 1951. 








Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


August 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


























payments} 
Payments to Reems eae 
: recipients y 
Number I 1952 in— 
State of 
recipients seis 
Tota : 
amount Average | Number | Amount 

Ps daaisgccacs 151,457 | $6,983,078 $46. 11 +2.2 +2.1 
(| eee 8,650 199, 556 23. 07 +.8 +1.6 
EE 308 8, 164 26. 51 4+18.5 +18.1 
Cerede..........20-- 3,732 197,414 52. 90 —.2 +2.4 
Delaware-_........... 138 6,846 49. 61 —.7 —.l 
Dist. of Col_........ 1,320 72,658 55. 04 +2.7 +3.1 
RS Se 192 6, 686 34. 82 () (2) 
SER Cae 1,111 52,942 47. 65 —-1.3 +.2 
| OEE Larne 811 42,821 62. 80 +.5 +.8 
BRE Gs AE 3,184 134, 570 42. 26 +3.4 +3.9 
ee eee 2,718 141, 462 52. 05 +.3 +1.2 
Louisiana ..........-. 14,945 604, 064 40. 42 +.1 (8) 
Maryland........... 2, 795 133,346 47.71 +1.8 +1.7 
Massachusetts_--.... 6,000 379, 660 63. 28 +6.0 +7.8 
Michigan_...-...... 1,179 74,082 62. 83 +3.0 +3.8 
Mississippi A eapioiietiiapenn as 1,005 19, 490 19. 39 +5.0 +5.5 
IEL.chacntodaes 11, 766 548, 981 46. 66 8 +.5 
SS ee 1,137 66, 825 58.77 2.7, +2.8 
New Hampshire---. 28 1,654 (?) (2) (2) 
New Jersey......... 1,663 107,735 64. 78 +4.3 +88 
New Mexico.-......- 2,237 92,956 41. 55 —.4 +9. 1 
Oh (ea 30, 453 1,893, 609 62.18 —.5 +.1 
North Carolina_..... 5, 559 159,331 28. 66 +-2.8 +4.3 
North Dakota._..... 667 38, 688 58. 00 +.5 —1.7 
RIN cin niestiteliieadipeniabindl 6,415 243,043 44. 88 +2.9 +3.2 
Oklahoma-..-_--...... 2,943 171,777 58. 37 +6.3 +-7.6 
SS ee 1,949 138,069 70. 84 +1.5 +2.7 
Pennsylvania___.... 9,810 440, 488 44.90 +.1 +.3 
Puerto Rico_......:. 8,685 69, 230 7.97 +16.3 +8.9 
Rhode Island__-...- 323 18, 557 57.45 +7.3 +8.7 
South Carolina...... 4,935 156,025 31. 62 +2.8 +2.6 
South Dakota....... 250 10,604 42. 42 45.9 -+-6.8 

RE Cea ,548 90,224 58. 28 +.4 +.7 
Wermment.....cesqsena 215 9,175 42. 67 4+-2.4 +3.2 
Virgin Islands__..... 232 (2) () (?) 
OS Sea eae 3,293 110, 902 33. 68 +15 +1.7 
Washington......... 5,382 336, 502 62. 52 +1.0 +1.2 
West Virginia_...... 3,621 115, 998 32. 03 +¥.6 +9.0 
Wisconsin........... 1,009 63, 903 63. 33 +2.3 +2.4 
W yoming........... 461 24,809 53. 82 —21 —2.4 











! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1952 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving Only such 
____ payments] 








a, 


| Payments to cases Percentage change from— 









































Num- July 1952 August 195] 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- a 
amount age : 
—_ Amount — Amount 
oe i.e 

Total *___| 297,000, $13,804,000) $46.40) -—3.0, —7.1) -69} -~§7 
PS itaabe | 472) 4,006} 23.81] +10.3} +3.7) +55.0] +57) 

Alaska... .. 63 2,827} 44.87} —47.5| 43.9] (3) () 
Ariz.....- 1, 322 60,607; 45.84) +84) +7.6 410.3] +293 
Ark. #1...) 2187] 28,756] 13.33) —20/ —.5, —1441 =I 
Calif.......| 26,849) 1,246,280) 46.42) -—23) -—22) -99) -—g9 
Giei=i.. 1, 772| 74,026, 41.78} —1.4] —5.2) —73] 495 
Conn......| *4,065) 218,285] 53.70] +3.0; 46.0) +90) +197 
, = 700} 27,442) 39.20 +.7| +.5; —19.0 —37 
Ds... 712! 30,508; 55.49) +1.1 +2.0) —15.3) —15% 
Weis... | #8, 100 a nadstatbanns > emo ~sasdale 

j | | | 

(ee gee 58,091! 17.22) —.2) +.3| +13) +42 
Hawaii....|; 1, 612} 88,1941 54.71} —3.6 -1.7' —33.6) 264 
Idaho? | 139) 5,208! 37.47; —1.4 0 | —3L.2) —29) 
ins. 25,443] 1,482,158 58.25] —27| -25, —82] <§5 
Ind.*...... | 16,600] 628, 000)... |---|. -eeral--eavere ae 
Iowa....... | 3,316) 98,817} 29.80) —.5 —.8| +3.3) +103 
Kans...__.| 1, 891} 87,244, 46.14, +11) +1.1] —13.2) —@y 
Ky........| 2,877 75,081} 26.10, +81 +4.2) +113) +164 
Basc.i...)  20a8 266,539} 38.03} —15 —2.6' +1641 +40) 
Maine....., 2, 594! 109,438} 42.19] —4. 3 -3 0 —20| =F 
SES | 2,951) 143,000] 48.46) —1.2) -1.5' -13.2) —ag 
Mass... ..- 13, 305} 676,645} 50.86; —3.3} —7.2; —20.01 —gRe 
Mich. ._._. | 15, 638 873,115} 55.83} —3.7} -2.0,; —17.8 -.6 
Minn...... | 6,223 293, 026) 47.09) —9.7| ~—19.2) +183) +219 
Miss....___| 830) 10,575} 12.745 () | Go) | —9al bag 
Be 2s... | 9,333) 306,321) 32.82, +14) $1.6) —10.3} = 20 
Mont..__- 530) 15,946; 30.09! —3.5 —4.6} —28.5| —201 
Nebr.......| 1,219 45,832) 37.60) +1.0, +36) —L7)  =L6 
| ae ® 330) £8,500) 25.76) +10.0) — 5. 6} 0 —34 
it: 974 37,207; 38.20 —.1| —8.0} —17.0} 138 
N.J.8. = 5, 923 379,799} 64.12 -2.5) —3.4) —22.0) 108 
N. Mex.... 223 5,116] 22.94) —7.9} —61| —58.9) —S68 
Ni Yi... |} 39,056] 2,847,314] 72.90) —4.6) —6.0) —23.3] —255 
-, ee | 2, 034 43,533} 21.40)  —1.6 -.5) —8.0 +9.2 
N. Dak.... 300 11,374] 37.91} —7.1) —7.2) —25.9| —1h7 
Ohio 2____. | 23, 828 951,656} 39.94, —7.0; —16.1) +218} +4283 
Okla...----| 6, 300) 83,951} (4) | (a) | +4) Gy —194 
Oreg.... 3, 865) 225,657) 58.38} —3.3} —1.8| +13.0) +49 
Pees... 22,445) 1,054,445] 46.98] —8.5| —30.21 +127] +109 
i RE 1, 654 11,616) 7.02) —1.5 —1.8 — 69.3) —70.0 
4 = 3, 871 231,087} 59.70) + —6.0) —3.6) -9.5 -1L3 
Bh... 2, 089 35,043] 16.78) —2 y +2.6| —29.6] —333 
8. Dak.. 9 590 } pete aol Rol ee 
Teis..... 2, 034 649} 14.58) —2.5 —.4| —5.4 6.5 
Tes...) 9 ,. ee eee buccsanculessadeselel 
Utah..._... 1, 110 61,454) 55.36) —4.4 —6.4)  —4.1 +.6 
_, Ue 41, 000; EE SS ee ee 
, - ae 239) 2, 367 9. 90 —.8| —2.1) +3.0) +422 
va.-......) Sew 55,700) 27.71 +.6) +19] —29.0] 222 
Wash...... 6, 446: 344,189] 53. 4 —2.9 2.3) —12.0) —120 
W. Va..... 3, 220) 81,883} 25.43) —26) —3.4) —30.0] —102 
: , ae 5, 040 274,179} 54.40] (18) +.9) +10.1] +192 
Wyo....... 109 4,563} 41.8) —12.8 —8.2| +6.91 +261 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulleti::, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub 
ject to revision 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

’ About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalizi 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

» Estimated. 

19 Not computed; July data estimated. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 6,110 cases and payments of $182,094 representing supplements 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,344 cases were alded 
by county eommissioners and 4,495 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 

1% Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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New Federal Security 
Administrator Named 


RESIDENT-ELECT Eisenhower 
Pos November 25 named Mrs. 

Oveta Culp Hobby of Houston, 
Texas, to succeed Oscar R. Ewing as 
Federal Security Administrator. Mrs. 
Hobby, who will be the first woman to 
hold the position, won national promi- 
nence as head of the Women’s Army 
Corps in World War II. At one time 
Texas chairman of the Women’s 
Committee for Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs and an active participant 
in many other welfare projects, Mrs. 
Hobby’s new duties are in line with 
her long-time interest in this field. 


Program Operations 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of persons de- 
pendent on public assistance for all 
or part of their income dropped 
again in September to continue the 
general, though uneven, downward 
trend apparent during the past 2 
years. For old-age assistance, the 
very small decrease in September 
represents the twenty-fourth consec- 
utive monthly drop in recipients. The 
trend continued to be widespread; 
40 States had fewer aged recipients 
in September than in August. 

In aid to dependent children, for 
the country as a whole, the number 
of families receiving assistance de- 
clined slightly in September. Some 
seasonal shift in the trend is indi- 
cated, however, since about half the 
States showed more cases on the 
rolls in September as the school vaca- 
tion period ended. Most of these 
increases were small, but when 
Payments for older children were 
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restored 
Oregon, their caseloads rose 4.2 per- 
cent and 8.7 percent, respectively. 


in New Hampshire and 


Beginning in July, payments for 
children aged 16 and 17 had been 
suspended in New Hampshire, and 
assistance to able-bodied children 
aged 14 and over had been withdrawn 
in Oregon. 

The number of cases receiving 
general assistance was smaller in 
September (274,000) than in any 
other month since the end of 1945. 
For the country as a whole, there 
was a sharp drop of 7 percent from 
August to September. The largest cuts 
came in the few States that had been 
most affected by the strike in the 
steel industry. In Indiana, Minnesoia, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania the caseloads 
dropped 15—34 percent. 

As usual, there was little change 
in the number of recipients of aid 
to the blind, and the number of re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled continued to 
grow slowly. Small increases in case- 
loads in the latter program occurred 
in most of the States. 

Average payments for all programs 
except aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were raised in Sep- 
tember for the country as a whole 
and in a majority of the States. The 
increases were substantial in a few 
States. North Dakota raised food 
allowances 10 percent on the basis 
of a food price survey, and as a 
result average payments went up in 
all four programs. The smallest in- 
crease in this State ($1) was made 
in old-age assistance, the largest 

(more than $7) in aid to dependent 
children. Payments to families re- 


ceiving aid to dependent children in 
Oregon were up almost $6 when pay- 
ments for the older children were 
restored following their return to 
school. A $10 increase in the average 
payment for old-age assistance was 
made in Colorado when the maxi- 
mum on payments was raised. 


By THE END oF SEPTEMBER the old-age 
and survivers insurance area offices 
hac completed the task of converting, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the 1952 amendments to the Sccial 
Security Act, the benefit rates for 
the 4.8 million persons currently re- 
ceiving benefits. The disbursing offi- 
ces of the Treasury Department were 
ready to begin mailing the increased 
benefit checks. The huge undertaking 
was completed in time to permit the 
September checks—the first for which 
the increased benefits were appli- 
cable—to be mailed to the benefi- 
ciaries on schedule. 

Aggregate monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program soared to $193.7 million at 
the end of September—about 16 per- 
cent more than for August. The in- 
crease in amount was due chiefly to 
the higher benefits provided by the 
amendments. There were, however, 
other contributing factors: (1) the 
growth in the beneficiary rolls re- 
sulting from benefits awarded during 
the month; (2) the liberalization in 
the work clause raising from $50.00 
to $75.00 a month the amount that 
beneficiaries under age 75 may earn 
in covered employment without sus- 
perision of benefits; (3) the increase 
from $150.00 to $168.75 in the upper 
limit on total family benefits; (4) the 


1 








increase from $40.00 to $45.00 in the 
total family benefits below which the 
“80 percent of average monthly 
wage” maximum does not apply; and 
(5) the provision in the amendments 
that permits certain old-age bene- 
ficiaries who had remained at or 
returned to work after age 75 and 
whose benefits were computed under 
the conversion table to have their 
benefits recomputed using the new 
formula, if they have at least 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950. 

The 4.8 million persons who were 
receiving monthly benefits at the end 
of September represented a rise of 
107,000 from the number of bene- 
ficiaries a month earlier. This in- 
crease reflects the large number of 
monthly benefit awards (152,000) 
that were made during the month— 
more than in any month since Jan- 
uary 1951. About 38,000 monthly 
benefits were terminated in Septem- 
ber; the number of terminations has 
been increasing steadily each month 
as the number of persons on the 
beneficiary rolls has increased. Lump- 
sum death benefits totaling $4.9 
million were awarded to 34,000 per- 
sons in September, only slightly more 
than in August. 

Claims activities in the old-age 
and survivors insurance field offices 
continued at a brisk pace in Sep- 
tember. Applications for benefits 
numbered almost 136,000—about the 
same number as in August; the 
monthly average for January—June 
was 98,000. Many of the applications 
were from workers who had delayed 
filing until the third calendar quar- 
ter of 1952 in order to acquire 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950 and 
thus qualify for the new benefit 
formula. This formula, applied to 
earnings after 1950, will in most 
cases produce a higher benefit than 
that obtained if the old formula were 
applied to earnings after 1936 and 
the result increased through use of 
the conversion table. 

In addition, about 11,000 applica- 
tions for benefit recomputations were 
filed in September, bringing the total 
for the July—September quarter to 
38,000; the average number during 
the first 6 months of the year was 
1,000. This sharp increase was caused 
chiefly by applications for benefit re- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Nov. 7, 1952] 









































———, 
Calendar 
Item September August September |_.____ ~~ 
1952 1952 1951 
1951 1950 
=a" pe + i— ia 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | 
BT Ee Cis ntoduncccuses 63, 698 63, 958 63, 186 62, 884 ; 
tal Civilian... ......-..-----.-------------- , OF ip Oe 5 03 
"| ES RRRORNRERNE some 62, 260 62, 354 61, 580 61, 005 ne 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 
NO Fave nian co steninsissssented|s< ang rscdMre occceee sdheccowen|consoneusaba 35, 164 
35, 700 35, 300 35, 300 34, 838 
1, 438 1, 604 1, 606 1, 879 ri 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) | 
| 
||) SE ey SO a re $273.3 $269. 6 $257.3 $254. 1 
Employees’ income *....._..............-- 186. 1 | 183.9 172. 2 170. 1 = 
Proprietors’ and rental income... ___..___- 53.5 51.8 } 50.9 5.6 45.9 
Personal interest income and dividends___. 21.4 21.4 | 21.0 20.4 195 
ne TEA BRS Tye A a 2.3 2.3} 2.3 2.3 24 
Social insurance and related payments §___ Ae 8.0 7.0 7.0 65 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and | 
fo ee ea ee eee 6 5 1.0 1.2 2? 
Miscellaneous income payments ®_______ 2.0 2.0 2.9 2.5 45 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: "! 
Number (in eee Breed... Ae 4, 787 12 4, 680 | ae Reutuecemetie eal 
Amount (in thousands)...._....________ $193, 725 | 2 $166,400 | $149,915 | $1,984,531 | SLO iw 
Average primary benefit. ..______- ecoun (18) (33) } De Soc tdiading e Resin 
Awards (in thousands): | } ~ 
Bee aed FP 52 108 | 87 1, 336 ra 
Nemes. 84289. fio. eS $7, 634 (3) | $2, 744 $42, 282 $20, 24 
i ' 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands).............__. | 562 716 | 721 | 10, S3€ 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- as 7 
. IES Ae SER TIES NPS ER 3, 159 4, 680 3, S50 | 5, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)____. 2, 776 4, 116 3,031 | 41, 599 67, 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) _. 631 980 | 758 | 797 1% 
Benefits paid (in millions) 4... $62 $95 | $62 | $840 $1,383 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- | 
ito qncchsdiethnbttin<g onlin se shé senha $23.19 $24.06 | $21. 43 | $21.08 $20.% 
Public Assistance | | 
| 
Recipients (in thousands): | | 
Old-age assistance._............_.- nol 2, 642 2, 646 | 0486 hist iG — 
Aid to dependent children: | } 
PS... nc tticnabtiastccbRndsicaducnc | 56y 572 } ee —— 
0, NR neat te oe Cel ae | 1, 486 1, 490 | 1, 553 | oclennaal 
Aid to the blind_.__-_......----2-.-2. | ys 98 | 97 }oc5.40,-212.) cca 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | 
BRAS Ca ee 1M 151 | BIS 7. cc. coccccclanaene 
General assistance ___ ee a a 27 295 | Oh. S nacciceche —s 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance .._...................-.-. | $45. 89 $45. 51 C6OGS 4. 2 4siwiii. on seeele 
Aid to dependent children (per family) .....-| 76.46 76, 85 A a —— 
y gL BRE Sh eee eee 50.73 50. 66 | te ee : pee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _...| 45.97 45.04 15.66 | nesiiilttn a adigaee _— 
OI edn ncadutiineweebnuccnd 46. 92 45. 83 BUF \comenncsanan tain oii 
| 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly assistance programs and general assistance. 


employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economies, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay 
of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 
areas. 

5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs, 


* Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disability bene 
fits; and readjustment allowances to veterans 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

% Includes payments under the Government lit 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mil 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, busines 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers ant 
seamen, 

" Benefit in current-payment status is subject ® 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amoutt 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; caler 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

1” Partly estimated. 

13 Not available. 

“ Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts # 
justed for voided benefit cheeks and benefit refunds 
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Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 


1948-51 Estimates 


whether measured in number 

of persons enrolled or in dollars 
of benefit provided, has expanded 
markedly in the United States since 
the end of World War II, and 1951 
showed a continuation of this upward 
trend. 

Appraisal of the protection cur- 
rently provided by voluntary health 
insurance and analysis of trends in 
its growth in the 4 years 1948-51, for 
which data are now available, are 
complicated by many factors. They 
include the rise in wages and salaries 
and in the costs of medical care since 
1948; the varying rates of increase 
in the number of persons with one 
or another kind of insurance protec- 
tion; the difficulty of determining 
each year unduplicated counts of the 
number of persons with each type 
of insurance (income loss, hospitali- 
zation, surgical, medical) and of in- 
terpreting these counts in relation 
to the variety of insurance policies 
in force; and the 7 million increase 
in the civilian population since 1948. 

Rather than attempt the difficult 
or impossible task of assessing volun- 
tary health insurance contracts in 
terms of the population groups to 
which they apply, the Social Security 
Administration has developed an ap- 
praisal technique that measures the 
dollar values of the insurance pro- 
tection. This technique relates esti- 
mates of insurance benefit payments 
to estimates of actual costs of sick- 
ness. It therefore avoids the diffi- 
culties inherent in attempting to re- 
late elements—such as population, 
enrollment, and costs — that are 
changing at different rates, and it 
also avoids the problems of multiple 
policyholding and determination of 
benefits among widely different in- 
surances. 


V OLUNTARY health insurance, 


*Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 

1For estimates for 1948, 1949, and 1950 
and an explanation of the methodology, 
see the Bulletin for January-February, 
1950, pp. 16-19; March 1951, pp. 19-20; and 
December 1951, pp. 20-23. 
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The civilian population meets the 
costs of medical care—aside from 
Federal, State, and local taxes to 
support public medical services— 
mainly through personal expendi- 
tures and premium payments for in- 
surance against these costs. In addi- 
tion, the employed population faces 
loss of income during periods of ill- 
ness, and many in this group have 
private insurance against this addi- 
tional risk. Taken together, these 
two private costs of sickness amount- 
ed to more than $14 billion for the 
population as a whole in 1951, an 
increase of $2.5 billion from 1948. 


Income Loss Due to Iliness 


Estimates of income loss due to 
nonoccupational illness and injury 
may cover a wide range, depending 
on the inclusion or exclusion of such 
items as loss of future earnings due 
to permanent or extended periods of 
disability or to premature death, as 
well as loss of current earnings. In 
the present series, conservative fig- 
ures have been developed for each of 
the 4 years from 1948 through 1951. 
These estimates reflect only current 
income loss due to short-term or 
temporary disability (lasting not 
more than 6 months), and, for ex- 
tended or permanent disability, only 
current income loss in the first 6 
months. 


‘ he re 


Table 1 presents the basic figures 
used in calculating this limited esti- 
mate of income loss due to illness. 
In the 4 years under review, average 
wage and salary income rose from 
$11.00 per day in 1948 to 312.76 in 
1951. The average income loss per 
worker has been determined to be 
seven times this amount, on the 
assumption that the average time 
lost from work on account of illness 
(as defined here) is equivalent to 
seven working days in a year. On 
the basis of these figures, the total 
income loss by all workers for short- 
term disability and the first 6 months 
of long-term disability is estimated to 
have risen from about $4,543 million 
in 1948 to about $5,449 million in 
1951. 

Two major corrections in these 
aggregates are necessary to estab- 
lish appropriate benchmarks against 
which to measure the. extent of in- 
come loss insurance—an addition for 
the net cost of the insurance, and a 
subtraction for paid sick leave. These 
items are shown in the fourth and 
fifth lines of the table. The resulting 
benchmark figure, net income loss 
from illness, increased from about 
$4,513 million to about $5,408 million 
in the 4 years—a 20-percent rise. 

The most common forms of volun- 
tary accident and health insurance 
do not ordinarily provide indemnity 


Table 1.—Income loss due to illness, ' 1948-51 


{In millions, except average income loss per worker] 








Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 
} 
Average number of employed workers ?__................. 59 59 60 61 
Average income loss per worker from illness 3. ........... 77. 00 $78. 75 $82. 95 $89. 32 
Total income loss from illmess.........................--- | $4, 543 $4, 646 $4, 977 $5, 449 
Net cost of income-loss insurance (addition) 4............. 261 270 288 293 
Paid sick leave (subtraction) *.................-.-....-..- } 291 298 314 334 
Net income loss from illmess.............................- 4, 513 4, 618 4,951 5, 408 
Potentially insurable income loss ....................--.- 2, 987 3, 058 3, 274 3, 562 














1 Short-term or temporary disability (lasting not 
more than 6 months) and the first 6 months of long- 
term disability. 

? Annual average of employed persons from Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports: Annual 
Report on the Labor Force, Series P-50, Nos. 13, 19, 
31, 40, table 4. 

3 Average wage or salary for 7 workdays in a year. 

4 From table 2. 

5’ Estimates of the number with paid sick leave 
from Annual Survey of Accident and Health Coverage 


in the United States, each year 1948-51. Estimates for 
1948 and 1949 reduced on basis of later data. Assumes 
that the 8.3-8.4 million persons with paid sick leave 
received the equivalent of 45 percent of their total in- 
come loss due to illness. 

6 Total income loss reduced by 40 percent (to ex- 
clude both the first week of TT and otherwise 
insurable income loss covered by paid sick leave) and 
increased by the net cost of current income-loss in- 
surance, 






































Table 2.—Premiums, benefit pay- cial insurance premium income and _ written insurance; the loss ratio wag 
ments, and loss ratios for commer- penefit payments with respect to in- 40 percent in 1948 and remained om 
cial insurance against income loss, at i 
1948-51 | come loss for the period 1948-51. The 42 percent in the three succeeding - 

data for group insurance and for in- years. bea 
[Amounts in millions] sos leav 
dividually purchased insurance are The difference between premiums 
Item 1948 | 1949 | 1980 191 | +Siven separately. The loss ratios in- earned and losses incurred repre. a 
__|___ dicate the proportion of the premium _ sents the net cost of income loss jp. and 
Premiums earned 3 dollar returned as income-loss in- surance, already shown in table 1, 7 
demnification. This amounted to about 39 per oa 
. aT : percent 
‘ Pa asi ies parnnnnna sme 445 | one? eo Premiums for group insurance of premium in 1951, in contrast to tint 
Individual insurance...._| 350 355 | 360} 373 against income loss have more than about 49 percent in 1948. -~ 
Cars TRE: ~——— doubled in the past 4 years, so that i eer 
Losses incurred by 1951 total premiums earned ($749 Private Expenditures for Med. | %s 
, million) were about equally divided ical Care me 
EE SARE sos | $300 | $350 | $456 - rt ‘ cer 
Group insurance._....... 127| 150| 206| 993 between group and individual insur- In 1951, as in the previous years : 
Individual insurance... __ 141 150 | 183 | 158 ance. The proportionate return on covered by this series, the annual ” 
tc rae S the premium dollar is larger for estimates cf personal expenditures tio 
maties (pepeent) group insurance than for individual for medical care prepared by the De- | ™ 
io s0.7 sa. | oss | eas 2 ym Consequently, a ca irene wy tet ae the 
roup insurance..___.__. . .8| 71.8 |479.3 Curr y group insurance, which ha asis for the corresponding estimates 
in| M8 | 12.5 | 2° |" been lower in amount than those of used in these appraisals of voluntary | ™ 

Basie PRET NP REE ot Spect ator abole individual insurance in 1948, were insurance. One adjustment in the os 

jeter, 3 : ¥ . . ‘ 

pee ere ees end Croup Incurene nearly twice the losses incurred by data (in expenditures for physicians sh 

States, 1948-51, Life Insurance Association of America individual insurance in 1951. The services) and two substitutions (for | ° 

1-4, for method af determining ineome los insurance loss om — dollar of premium — ress and for net costs vs 

ums, ne » . 
ae. ee eee te ~~ > ES earned (without adjustment for divi of m cal care insurance) have been of 
group policies. dends and rate credits) for group made in the Department of Commerce | 
Care ae a Ue a aoe hed nat losses -4NSuFance rose from 71 cents in 1948 series each year, to arrive at some- . 
ee eee accident and health insurance and 70 cents in 1949 to 79 cents in what more precise benchmarks than 
, 1951. There was little change dur- are possible from the data published | J; 
payments for income loss in the first ing the same interval in the pro- earlier in the year by that Depart- 

few days or the first week of dis- portion of the premium dollar re- ment. The data for all 4 years are 

ability. The currently insurable por- turned to holders of individually ga “= table 3; ei include 9 

tion of income loss is therefore ap- « mincr cheng in oie = a 

proximately 60 percent of the actual 8 The loss ratio of 79.3 percent for group ™ade by Ser apres of Com- 1 

loss. This part of the income loss insurance in 1951 may be unusually high merce each time it issues the current , 

. P and may not indicate a level to, be sus- data. 

income lost after a waiting period Of tained, since a large proportion of com- Private expenditures for medical | ? 

1 week, with the appropriate adjust- panies had net losses from underwriting : t 

ment for ‘sick leave and for the net 2ccident and health insurance business in — have risen from $7,288 million p 

last line of table 1. The amount rose ‘ 


from about $2,987 million in 1948 to 
about $3,562 million in 1951, an in- 
crease of 19 percent. 


Table 3.—Private expenditures for medical care, 1948-51 ' 





| 
Percentage distribution 























Ba acd 





2The amount of voluntary income-loss 
insurance not provided by the insurance 
companies is relatively small and is omit- 
ted here; its omission is offset by the 
inclusion of certain insurance amounts that 
should but cannot be entirely eliminated. 
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' | 





1 Except where otherwise noted, data are from 
Department of Commerce, National Income and 
Product of the United States, 1929-1950, Supplement 
to Survey of Current Business, 1951, table 30, p. 195, 
and Survey of Current Business, July 1952, table 30, 
p. 24. Excludes medical care expenditures for the 
Armed Forces and veterans, and those made by 
public health and other government agencies. 


2 Addition made each year to figure reported in 
Survey of Current Business for salaries of physicians 
employed in prepayment medical service plans. 

3 Computed from data in Hospitals, June of each 
year 1949-52. See the Bulletin, Dec. 1951, table 1, 
footnote 3, for method. 

4 From table 4. 

5 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 


> Item | | " | ] 
: | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 7 
Insurance Against Income Loss | | Kaus | | 7 
: | | 
Commercial insurance carriers and ge RR CER Se | $7, 288 | $7,658 | $8,248 | $8,816 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 1000) 
various kinds of nonprofit insurance Physicians’ services #...--.------------ | 2,176 | 2,297 | 2,416 | 2,505/ 2.9/ g00| 203 m1 
nizati ; a ospital services #.....................| 1,663 | 1,858 | 2,121 | 2,283 22.8) 24.3 25.7 25. 
orgs tions offer insurance pro Dentists’ services.....................- 895 931 959 989 mei -24 | 11.6 11.2 
tection against sickness costs through Nurses’ services.._._....-...-..---..-- | 200| 207] 225 239 27) 27) 27 2.7 
2.8 oat : Medicines and appliances. ..........-- 1,822} 1,829} 1,927} 2,111 25.0} 2.9 23.4 23.9 
group and individual policies, with Miscellaneous healing and curing pro- | | | ‘ 
: = : : is a TG: ATA. Rn eg oh , ae. ae 297 318 O71 674 3.6 3. 
income-loss insurance provided al Administrative and other net costs of | | 
most exclusively by the commercial medical care insurance 4__.......-- | 256) 29| 299 307} 35] 32] 36 3.5 
ne Insurance for hospital services. _.....| 192 168 | 139 | 18% 2.6 2.2 | 2.3 2.1 
companies.? Table 2 shows commer- Insurance for physicians’ services...|  64|  81| 110 | 19; 09| 1.0] 13 14 
Student fees for medical care. -........ 4 | 4 | 4 4; ® | ® (5) (*) 
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jncrease of $1,528 million or 21 per- 
cent. Of this increase, 4 percent may 
pe attributed to growth of population, 
jeaving 17 percent to represent other 
increases in the costs of medical care 
and in the net cost of insurance. 

The largest items in the 1951 pri- 
yate outlay for medical services con- 
tinue to be, as in previous years, the 
amounts estimated for physicians’ 
services (29 percent of the total), 
hospital services (26 percent), and 
medicines and appliances (24 per- 
cent). The net cost of medical care 
insurance has changed little in rela- 
tion to the totals in the 4 years, re- 
maining at about 3.5 percent; of this, 
approximately 2.5 percent represents 
the net cost of hospitalization in- 
surance and 1 percent the net cost of 
insurance against physicians’ services. 
The percentage distributions also 
show that the cost of hospital serv- 
ices increased more in the 4-year in- 
terval than any other item. The cost 
of these services rose from $1,663 
million to $2,283 million—an increase 
of 37 percent. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 


Table 4 summarizes the financial 
operations of voluntary insurance 
against the costs of medical care for 
1948-51. The amount of earned in- 
come nearly doubled in the 4-year 
period, increasing from $862 million 
to $1,660 million. The increase was 
proportionately larger in relation to 
physicians’ services than to hospital 
services. 

Expenditures for benefits more 
than doubled, increasing from $606 
million in 1948 to $1,353 million in 
1951, with a larger absolute but a 
smaller proportionate increase for 
hospital services than for physicians’ 
services. The loss ratio increased 
from 70.3 percent in 1948 to 81.5 
percent, indicating a substantially 
larger return of the premiums in the 
form of benefits in 1951. 

The data for 1951 are presented in 
greater detail in table 5, which shows 
financial operations by type of in- 
surance carrier or plan. Total income 
for all types of voluntary insurance 
against medical care costs reached 
$1,660 million during 1951. Earned 
income for insurance against the costs 
of hospitalization amounted to $1,085 
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Table 4.—Premiums, 


benefit pay- 
ments, and loss ratios for voluntary 
insurance against the costs of medi- 
cal care, 1948-51 ' 


[Amounts in millions} 





Item 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 





Earned income ? 


$862|$1, 016/$1, 291/$1, 660 
647) 707 1, 085 
215) 575 





yy Pes SE 
For hospital services... _. 
For physicians’ services... 











Expenditures for benefits? 

POeecschabtetiie<s $606; $767| $992/$1, 353 
For hospital services... .. 455| 539) 680) 897 
For physicians’ services... 151) 228; 312; 456 











Loss ratios (percent) 











pi ee 70.3) 75. 5| 76. 8| 2 81.5 
For hospital services..... 70.3} 76.2) 78.3) 382.7 
For physicians’ services..| 70.2} 73.8} 73.9) * 79.3 








1 Data for 1948-50 summarize detailed presentation 
in earlier articles in this series; data for 1951 from table 
5. 1948 estimates revised on the basis of trends. 

? For commercial insurance ‘earned income’ is 
“premiums earned” and “expenditures for benefits”’ 

is ‘losses incurred,”’ as shown in table 2. 

*; A large proportion of commercial insurance 
panies had net losses from underwri' either their 
individual or their group accident and th insur- 
ance business, or both, in 1951, and more nonprofit 
insurance carriers reported an excess of benefit ex- 
penditures over total earned income in 1951 than in 
1950. 


million and accounted for 65 percent 
of the total—slightly less than the 
comparable proportion for 1950 and 
10 percent less than in 1948, when it 
accounted for 75 percent of the total. 

Total expenditures for benefits 
during 1951 were $1,353 million. Hos- 
pitalization benefits accounted for 66 
percent of this amount, in compari- 
son with 75 percent in 1948. 

Blue Cross plans were the largest 
single type of insurance carrier in 
1951; their benefit payments for hos- 
pital care accounted for 50 percent 
of the hospitalization benefits of $897 
million provided by all types of 
carriers. Group commercial insur- 
ance ranked second in total amount 
of insurance, first in expenditures 
for physicians’ services, and second 
in hospitalization insurance. Plans 
furnishing more or less comprehen- 
sive medical care insurance provided 
more than $88 million in benefits * to 
their members, about 7 percent of 
the total. 

Commercial group insurance re- 

4 Includes the benefits of the independent 


plans offering comprehensive benefits and 
five Blue Shield plans. 


turned 89 percent of policyholders’ 
premiums in the form of medical 
care benefits in 1951, representing a 
sharp increase in this loss ratio. Com- 
mercial individual insurance showed 
a loss ratio of 52 percent, the same as 
in previous years. Blue Cross benefit 
expenditures were nearly 90 percent 
of earned income in 1951, an increase 
over the previous years when the 
ratio had remained at about 85 per- 
cent. The loss ratio for Blue Shield 
plans (84 percent) also increased 
about 6 percent in 1951 over the 
years immediately preceding. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


Insurance benefits can now be re- 
lated to the estimates of income loss 
due to sickness and of private ex- 
penditures for medical care over the 
4-year period. The benchmarks and 
the insurance expenditures for the 4 
years are shown in table 6, separately 
and in various combinations designed 
to bring out the extent of insurance 
protection and the trends over the 
four recent years. 

The first two lines of table 6 show 
that the percentage of income loss 
met by insurance increased steadily 
in the 4 years 1948-51. In 1951, how- 
ever, it was still relatively small—a 
little more than 8 percent of the total 
income loss and slightly less than 
13 percent of the net income loss 
assumed to be potentially insurable. 
Much of the increase in insurance 
premiums and benefits was the result 
of an adjustment to the increase in 
wages and salaries and hence in wage 
loss due to illness, which rose 20 
percent in the period. The net in- 
crease in the dollar value of insurance 
protection over the 4 years was at 
the most about 4 percent, or approxi- 
mately 1 percent a year. 

Insurance protection against total 
private expenditures for medica! care 
also increased steadily in the 4 years 
—from 8.3 percent in 1948 to 15.3 
percent in 1951, or about 84 percent 
in the 4 years. There was a larger 
expansion in insurance benefits and 
in percentage of insurance protection 
in 1951 than in any of the previous 
3 years. The total at the end of 1951, 
however, was still somewhat less 
than one-sixth of total private ex- 
penditures for medical care. While in- 
surance benefits for medical costs ex- 
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panded by $747 million, private ex- 
penditures for medical care rose by 
$1,528 million in the 4 years. 

The total losses and costs due to 
sickness—income loss and medical 
costs combined—amounted to about 
$14.2 billion in 1951. Aggregate in- 
surance benefits were approximately 
$1.81 billion, meeting about 13 per- 
cent of the total. 

Measured against narrower bench- 
marks, the medical care insurance 
benefits make somewhat better show- 
ings. Insurance benefits applicable 
to physician and hospital costs 
(slightly overstated by the method 
of allocation) were equivalent to 26 
percent of private expenditures— 
benefits for physician costs equaling 
17. percent and those for hospital 
costs 36 percent of the respective 
benchmarks. The latter is the highest 
percentage in the series and is par- 
ticularly notable because the annual 
expansion of insurance protection by 
2 percent or 3 percent in each of the 
years 1948-50 increased to nearly 7 
percent in 1951. Insurance against 
physician costs was also increasing 
at an accelerating though somewhat 
lower rate; the increase in 1951 was 
larger than in the previous years. 

By the end of 1951, all voluntary 
health insurance was meeting about 
19 percent of private medical care 
expenditures that are regarded as 
potentially insurable. The annual 
expansion in insurance protection, 
measured against this benchmark, in- 
creased from 2.0—2.5 percent in the 
preceding years to more than 4 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1951. Similar- 
ly, at the end of 1951, all voluntary 
health insurance was compensating 
for about 17 percent of potentially 
insurable sickness costs (medical 
care and income loss combined). 

The data in table 6 emphasize why 
the study of health insurance trends 
must take account of changes in the 
losses and costs against which the 
insurance is directed, as well as 
changes in the amount of the insur- 
ance benefits. The benchmarks have 
risen each year since the series was 
started in 1948. As noted earlier, 
some expansion in both income loss 
and in private expenditures for medi- 
cal care results from the growth of 
the population—4 percent in the 4 


Table 5.—Income and expenditures for medical care benefits of volunt 
insurance, 1951 : 


[Amounts in millions] 









































Earned income Expenditures for benefits ! 
; Benefits 
Type of insurance carrier as per. 
or plan For hos- | For phy- For hos- | For phy-| cent of 
Total pital sicians’ Total pital sicians’ | income 
services ?| services * services 2 | services 3 
——— 
yay LS nce eee TREE Mee 5 eR $1, 660.3 | $1, 085.4 $574.9 | $1, 352.6 $896.8 $455.8 81.5 
Blue Cross plans ¢§_._..-.......- 505. 5 496. 6 8.9 454.0 446.7 7.3 | 80,8 
Physician-sponsored surgical | 
PE ittdeasbantonwesnccwcce 6.0 0.2 5.8 5.0 0.2 4.8 | 83.3 
Blue Shield plans #7_._.......... 179.4 5.5 173.9 | 151.0 5.0 146.0 | $4.9 
Independent plans: *__..........- 116.3 45.4 70.9 | 101.1 42.8 58.3 | 86.9 
Comprehensive industrial__-..- 40.0 17.0 | 23.0 | 38.0 16.3 21.7 | 95,0 
Comprehensive nonindustrial_- 44.0 | 10.4 | 33.6 34.0 9.8 | 24.2 73 
Limited hospitalization and 
Seen te ee ek 17.8 | 14.0 | 3.8 16.8 13.3 3.5 | O44 
Private group clinic prepay- | | 
og BE at ete! Cet 14.5 | 4.0 | 10.5 12.3 3.4 8.9 | $4.8 
Commercial insurance: 
th Gees Se ea 468. 6 276.9 191.7 | 415.5 | 250.3} 165.2} 2887 
8 ae oe OS SS | 329.0} 225.0 104.0 | 72.0} 117.0} 55.0 | 52.3 
Bituminous-coal plans "____....- 51.5 34.3 | 17.2 | 50.0 | 33.3 | 16.7 97.1 
Student health services '3_._...-- 4.0 | 1,5 | 2.5 4.0 1.5 | 2.5 | 100.0 





1 Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organiza- 
tions; losses incurred, for commercial insurance. 

2 Includes some income or expenditures for out- 
patient services. 

3 Includes some income or expenditures for serv- 
ices other than those received from physicians 
(nurses, dentists, laboratories, etc.). 

4 Data from Argus Casualty-Surety Chart, 1952. 
Allocation of total income and expenditure figures 
between hospitalization and medical care among 
plans offering both benefits, based on correspondence 
with the plans. 

6 Data applicable to all 81 United States plans, in- 
cluding 3 Blue Cross-Biue Shield plans. 

® Data cover 6 plans sp~nsored by medical societies 
but not affiliated with Blue Shield; estimated on 
basis of enrollment, premiums, and 1949 figures. 

7 Data applicable to 66 United States plans, ex- 
cluding 3 Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 

81951 data projected from 1949 on basis of partial 
— plans. For 1949 figures and details, see 
Agnes W. Brewster, Independent Plans Providing 


years. In addition, the increases in 
the benchmarks reflect a rising wage 
and salary level and a higher price 
level for medical care, as well as an 
upward trend in the net cost of the 
insurance purchased annually. Sim- 
ilarly, but to different degrees, the 
total benefit payments and the sep- 
arate payments for each type of in- 
surance reflect both expansion in the 
insured population and simultaneous 
adjustments in the benefits to meet 
the increases in earnings levels or in 
the costs of medical care. In addition, 
there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of the insurance premiums re- 
turned as benefits in 1951 reported by 
the largest classes of insurance car- 
riers, and this increase tended to 
raise the ratio of the insurance pay- 
ments to the benchmarks. Since, how- 
ever, many of the insurance carriers 
with unusually high loss ratios in 
1951 operated with no net gain from 
underwriting, or even with net loss, 


Medical Care and Hospitalization Insurance in 1949 
in the United States: 1950 Survey, Bureau Memoranm 
dum No. 72, Social Security Administration, 

® Includes industrial plans with limited benefits, 

® Basic data from annual issues of Spectator Acei- 
dent-Insurance Register, 1949-52. See the Bulletin, 
Dec. 1951, table 2, footnotes 1-3, for method of allocat- 
ing income and benefits to hospitalization, medieal 
care, and income-loss insurance, 

A large proportion of companies had net losses 
from underwriting accident and health insurance 
business in 1951. 

2 Data for benefits from Annual Report of the Wa 
fare and Retirement Fund, United Mine Workers of 
America; income estimates based on reported operat 
ing cost of 3 percent of benefit expenditures. Alloca- 
tion between hospitalization and medical! care based 
on report by Warren F. Draper, M. D., to the Amer* 
can Public Health Association, Oct. 1952. 

8 From table 3. Distribution between hospitalize- 
tion and medical care estimated. 


it remains uncertain whether this ex- 
pansion was temporary or permanent. 

These comments suggest some of 
the cautions to be observed when ex- 
amining trends in voluntary health 
insurance protection and appraising 
its adequacy. Assuming a continued 
increase in the number of persons 
with insurance, there will be need 
for continued care in the appraisal. 
Aggregate benefits paid by insurance 
carriers will probably continue to 
increase in absolute amount, but they 
may or may not increase as a per- 
centage of losses and costs to be met 
by insurance. Until much more de- 
tailed information becomes available, 
it will also be uncertain whether the 
insurance benefits are providing a 
larger or smaller fraction of the pro- 
tection needed by those who are 
enrolled. 

The 1951 analysis and the 4-year 
comparisons demonstrate the con- 
tinued growth of voluntary health 
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Table 6.—Jncome loss, private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary insurance 
carriers, 1948-51 


{Amounts in millions] 






































a 
948 2 Percentage of sickness costs met 
| 1948 1949 1950 1951 by insurance 
| pani 
| Income Income Income Income 
Benchmarks ! | loss Volun- | loss | Volun- loss Volun- loss Volun- 
| and/or tary | and/or tary and/or tary and/or tary 
medical | insur- | medical insur- | medical | insur- | medical | insur- 1948 1949 1950 1951 
| care ance | care ance care ance care ance 
expendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits 
| tures tures tures tures 
| 
Ut ee $4, 513 $268 $4, 618 $300 $4, 951 $359 $5, 408 $456 5.9 6.5 7.3 8.4 
Income loss with 1-week w: aiting | period _... j 2, 987 268 3, 058 300 3, 274 359 3, 562 456 9.0 9.8 11.0 12.8 
Total medical care expenditures_______ | 7, 288 | 606 | = 7, 658 766 8, 248 992 8, 816 1, 353 8.3 10.0 12.0 15.3 
Total medica! care expenditures plus income | | 
RN RRS TE SE } 11,801 874 | 12,276 1, 066 13, 199 1, 351 14, 224 1, 809 7.4 8.7 10.2 12.7 
Physicians’ and hospital services OF orice) 4, 095 606 | 4, 404 76 4, 836 992 5, 155 1,353 14.8 17.4 20.5 26.2 
Physicians’ and hospital services only plus 
ee WOES iis secs ie hel. 608 874 9,022} 1,086 9, 788 1, 351 10, 563 1,809] 10.2] 11.8) 13.8 17.1 
Physicians’ services only.................... 2, 240 151 2, 378 | 228 2, 527 312 2, 684 456 36.7 $9.6) 212.3 317.0 
Hospital services only ¢_._-_..2. 222-22. 1, 855 455 | 2, 026 | 539 2, 309 680 2, 471 897 24.5 26. 6 29.4 36.3 
Medical care expenditures potentially in- | | | 
surable under present forms of voluntary | | 
nD Pith rc Se ie es 5, 798 | 606 6, 152 | 766 6, 630 992 7,087 | 1, 353 10.5 12.5 15.0 19.1 
Medical care expenditures and income loss } | 
potentially insurable under present forms | | | | | | 
of voluntary insurance ¢_.............-...- 8, 785 874 9, 210 1, 066 9, 904 | 1, 351 | 10, 649 | 1, 809 9.9 11.6 13.6 17.0 
' ! } } 

















1 Represents estimated income loss or personal expenditure for medical care 
(from tables 1 and 3) plus the appropriate addition for net costs of insurance 
(obtained from tables 2 and 4). 

? Revised data for 1948 supersede those in the earlier articles. 

‘Slight overstatement because total benefit payments include some payments 
for services other than those received from physicians (nurses, dentists, Jabora- 
tories, etc.). 


insurance, measured in dollar volume, 


and an accelerated increase in the 
percentage of sickness costs met by 
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insurance. The data also show, how- 
ever, that voluntary health insur- 
ance is still providing only relatively 


4 Both the benchmark and the insurance benefits include some expenditures for’ 
out-patient services. 

5 Includes expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and nurses 
plus one-third expenditures for drugs and appliances plus net costof medical care 
insurance. 

6 Adds income loss with 1-week waiting period to items listed in footnote 5. 


small proportions of the insurance 
protection needed against the costs 
of illness in the United States. 








Federal Participation in V endor Payments 
for Medical Care 


For many years the States have been meeting some of the costs 
of the medical services supplied to recipients of public assistance 
through payments from assistance funds made directly to the 
suppliers of the services, but not until the adoption of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act was Federal participa- 
tion in these payments possible. By June 1952, fifteen States 
were reporting vendor payments made under plans approved 
by the Social Security Administration or under plans that had 
been submitted for approval. The extent of Federal participa- 
tion in the vendor payments made in that month is reported in 


the following pages. 


NE of the changes in the 

Social Security Act made by 

the 1950 amendments permits 
the States, beginning October 1950, to 
obtain Federal matching funds for 
the payments made by the public 
assistance agencies directly to doc- 
tors, hospitals, and other suppliers 
of medical services to assistance re- 
cipients. Such participation is now 
available to the extent that the total 
of the money payment and of pay- 
ments made to vendors for medical 
care does not exceed the maximums 
on individual monthly payments spec- 
ified in the Federal act. Before the 
amendments the Federal Government 
participated in the cost of medical 
care only if an amount to cover the 
cost was included in determining the 
amount of the money payment to the 
assistance case within the established 
maximums. Thus the States now have 
greater flexibility than they formerly 
had in arranging and paying for 
medical services with Federal finan- 
cial participation. 

The 1950 amendments established 
$50 as the maximum on individual 
payments in whicn the Federal 
Government can share for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled and, for aid to dependent 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

1 For information on medical care paid 
for by the States before the 1950 amend- 
ments, see the Bulletin, August 1952, pp. 
7-12, and June 1950, pp. 3-7. 
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children, $27 for the first child in the 
family, $27 for the needy adult rela- 
tive with whom the child is living, 
and $18 for each additional child in 
the family.* For Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, the maximums under 
both the 1950 and 1952 amendments 
are $30 for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled and, for 
aid to dependent children, $18 for 
the first child and $12 for each addi- 
tional child; the Federal share within 
these maximums is 50 percent. 

By June 1952 (21 months after the 


2The 1952 amendments provided for an 
increase in maximums to $55, $30, and $21, 
respectively; this provision became effec- 
tive in October 1952 and is scheduled to 
terminate at the end of September 1954. 


by Vivian Normanx * 


effective date of the amendment) 
only 15 States were reporting vendor 
payments for medical services made 
under approved plans or under plans 
that had been submitted to the Social] 
Security Administration for approval 
(table 1). Four additional States 
with plans submitted did not report 
vendor payments under those plans 
in June. These States are New 
Mexico and West Virginia, with plans 
that have been approved, and Hawaii 
and Ohio, which have _ submitted 
plans on which action is pending, 
New Mexico started to claim Federal 
participation in vendor payments in 
July 1952. While West Virginia has 
an approved plan, the date when the 
State will begin operations under the 
plan is uncertain. 

Additional States may develop 
plans for claiming Federal participa- 
tion in vendor payments for medical 
care, but the effect of the amendment 
probably will continue to be limited. 
Some States may not amend their 
plans to include vendor payments 
for medical care or to request Federal 
participation in such payments. 
States that lack sufficient resources 
to meet maintenance needs on a rela- 
tively adequate basis, for example, 
usually provide little medical assist- 


Table 1.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care in States claiming 
Federal participation and the amount of Federal participation, June 1952 



































| Vendor payments 
| subject to Federal Estimated Federal share 
participation 
De ee a ee x 
| Amount | Percent of— 
Number | of vendor | ——— 
on of | payments | | } ly 
Program States | for medi- | ve 
| : cae | Amount I hee Amount Total ments 
| of total vendor subject 
| | | pay- to 
! ments | Federal 
partici- 
pation 
nitiichpepamnimesdnns 15 | $6,342, 944 | $1, 509, 002 23.8 | $836, 757 13.2 55.5 
Old-age assistance............ 14 4, 886, 440 1, 225, 687 25.1 670, 374 13.7 7 
Aid to the blind_............. 9 110, 830 28, 7 26.0 16, 042 14.5 56.7 
Aid to dependent children. _. ll 652, 068 97, 911 15.0 58, 512 9.0 | 59.8 
Aid to the permanently and ail 
totally disabled. _.......... 10 693, 606 156, 618 22.6 91, 829 13.2 58.6 
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Table 2.—Federal participation in vendor payments for medical care, by State, ' June 1952 
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| Vendor payments subject to Federal 

| participation Estimated Federal share 

} 

A t 

of mans | Payments for— Total 

State | Programs ?| payments | For cases re 
for medi- | | Percent of Cases with 
cal care | Amount Cases ; Percent of | vendor | ™oney 
| total receivin receiving total ants and 

© | vendor | Amount Paym 

| } money omens vendor only ts 

| | payments | P bn payments peymen 

a ae ee ee ee ee ee $6, 342, 044 | $1, 509, 002 23.8 $900, 081 $608, 921 $836, 757 13.2 $386, 573 $450, 184 

Connecticut |} ABC 132, 699 | 48, 274 | 36.4 48, 274 0 24, 136 18.2 0 24, 136 
Ijlinois.- ABCD 1, 822, 245 | 569, 836 | 31.3 375, 787 194, 049 310, 859 17.1 122, 966 187, 893 
RR SRN so wee ESS Re ABO 330, 247 | 90, 919 | 27.5 75, 368 15, 551 48, 468 14.7 10, 785 37, 683 
Louisiana diceahe Git oceReiediiectditien BCD 5, 116 2, 714 | 53.0 2,714 0 1, 358 26. 5 0 1,358 
EF RR A, I a GD | A cD 640, 127 109, 081 17.0 71, 255 37, 826 58, 450 9.1 22, 823 35, 627 
iin Shi ciiinctichadnk ..., AB D 101, 824 | 60, 408 | 59.3 4, 379 56, 029 35, 809 35.2 33, 619 2,190 
EEA LER epata yf 4 e 824, 570 | 129, 359 | 15.7 110, 625 18, 734 66, 807 8.1 11, 494 55, 313 
i cchewtcLece buiucdewcuaseeewe | A } 205, 829 | 69, 953 34.0 53, 923 16, 030 36, 802 17.9 9, 840 26, 962 

| | 
tS ian eebocmcamecansaniwal A 2, 489 2, 479 | 99. 6 2, 008 471 1, 330 53.4 326 1,004 
New Hampshire *..............-. wal bh BOD 74, 240 34, 884 47.0 34, 884 0 17, 585 23.7 0 17, 585 
he RMT SS TEA ABCD 2, 151, 424 | 368, 801 | 17.1 105, 592 263, 209 223, 189 10.4 170, 393 52, 796 
ee ae ets A CD} 19, 716 | 14, 200 | 72.0 14, 200 0 7, 101 36.0 0 7, 101 
ee meee eee CD} 24, 694 | 1, 542 6.2 1, 003 539 887 3.6 385 502 
Rhode Island #............_.. ee D 7, 654 | 6, 482 | 84.7 0 6, 482 3, 941 51.5 3, 941 0 
ES EEE EE a re D| 70 | 70 | — 69 1 35 50.0 1 34 

1 States with vendor payment plans for medical care approved or pending 3 Plan not yet me 
approval. * Data for 
2 A signifies old-age assistance; B, aid to the blind; C, aid to dependent children; 5 Excludes $197 ‘paid from other than pooled fund. 


and D, aid to the permanently and tot: ally disabled. 


ance and are not likely, under the 
present Federal law, to expand their 
programs. In three jurisdictions— 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Washington—medical assistance 
programs are administered by public 
health agencies, and in Hawaii the 
public health agency is responsible 
for providing hospital care for needy 
persons. The local governments carry 
the responsibility in a number of 
States for providing medical care 
for the indigent. New State legisla- 
tion or appropriations would usually 
be required before these States could 
develop plans for making vendor pay- 
ments for medical care with Federal 
participation. Moreover, States with 
a relatively large proportion of 
money payments at or above the 
Federal maximums can obtain Fed- 
eral participation in only a small 
share of their vendor payments. 

In June 1952 the 15 States report- 
ing on the program made vendor pay- 
ments for medical services amounting 
to $6.3 million. Only $1.5 million, or 
not quite 25 percent of the total, fell 
within the Federal maximums on 
individual payments (table 1). The 
Federal share in these vendor pay- 
ments has been estimated at $837,000, 
or about 13 percent of the $6.3 mil- 
lion. In old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently 
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and totally disabled, Federal funds 
represented from 13 percent to 14 
percent of vendor payments for each 
program. The Federal share for aid 
to dependent children was 9 percent. 

For purposes of this estimate, it 
has been assumed that, in applying 
the usual matching formula,’ Fed- 
eral funds are used to participate in 
the money payment first. If an old- 
age assistance recipient, for example, 
received a money payment of $40 
and his medical bill of $30 was paid 
for him, it was assumed that there 
was Federal participation in the $40 
money payment and in $10 of the 
vendor payment. Since in June 1952 
$50 was the maximum old-age assist- 
ance payment in which the Federal 
Government could share, under the 
1950 amendments, the $20 balance 
above this maximum would be met 
wholly from State and/or local funds. 
In such a case (for an individual re- 
ceiving both money and vendor pay- 
ments) an estimate of the Federal 
share in the vendor payment was 
arrived at by applying only the 


8In June 1952, the Federal Government 
paid three-fourths of the first $20 plus 
half the balance up to $50. Under the 
1952 amendments, effective October 1952- 
September 1954, the Federal share is four- 
fifths of the first $25 plus half the balance 
up to $55. 


second half of the Federal matching 
formula—that is, by considering that 
the Federal share was half the match- 
able portion of the vendor payment. 
The estimated Federal share in the 
case cited would be $5. 

For an individual who did not re- 
ceive a money payment—one for 
whom only a vendor payment was 
made—the Federal share was de- 
termined in the usual manner. If, 
for example, a $100 medical bill was 
paid for a recipient of old-age assist- 
ance who did not receive a money 
payment, the Federal Government 
would participate up to the specified 
maximum of $50 and the Federal 
share would be $30. 

At the June 1952 rate of expendi- 
ture and under the matching provi- 
sions in effect in that month, the 
estimated Federal share of vendor 
payments for medical services would 
amount to only $10 million a year. 
In general, vendor payments are 
reported for the month in which the 
medical bills are paid rather than 
for the month or months in which the 
services were authorized or received. 
Any cumulative lag in payment of 
bills may distort the figures for a 
given month. Such a lag has occurred 
in Illinois. Since this State accounted 
for one-third of the Federal share of 
expenditures for medical care in the 
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15 States in June, there is consider- 
able inflation in the June figures and 
in the estimate of annual expendi- 
tures at the June rate. If the Illinois 
figures were reduced to represent a 
more nearly normal monthly rate of 
expenditure, the Federal share at the 
June rate may not have exceeded $9 
million a year for the 15 States. 

Not all the Federal expenditures 
represent additional Federal costs re- 
sulting from the amendment, because 
some medical expenses now being 
met by vendor payments were pre- 
viously met by including the neces- 
sary amount in money payments to 
recipients. Nor does the total repre- 
sent all Federal participation in med- 
ical costs, since in several States part 
of the cost of medical care was met 
through money payments to recip- 
ients. 

A number of circumstances affect 
the share of total vendor payments 
met from Federal funds in each State 
(table 2). In general, States in which 
a large proportion of the money pay- 
ments are less than the Federal maxi- 
mums will have a relatively large 
share of vendor payments for medical 
services met from Federal funds. The 
Federal share of total costs is also 
likely to be high in States that limit 
the use of the vendor-payment meth- 
od to a few medical care items or to 
inexpensive services. The association 
of these two factors accounts for the 
relatively large share of these pay- 
ments met from Federal funds in 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and the 
Virgin Islands. Louisiana limits its 
vendor payments to expenditures 
made for eyeglasses, refractions, and 
eye treatment; North Carolina makes 
vendor payments only for hospitali- 
zation, but a part of the charge is 
met from other than assistance funds 
and is not included in this report. 

In most of the other reporting 
States a smaller proportion of total 
vendor payments for medical care 
were met by Federal funds because 
the States made such payments for 
a wide range of services or had a re- 
latively small percentage of money 
payments below the Federal maxi- 
mums. In general, these two circum- 
stances explain the extent of Federal 
participation in vendor payments. 
The results for some States were also 
affected, however, by data for cases 
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receiving only vendor payments for 
medical care. The Federal share of 
vendor payments for these cases is, 
of course, higher than for cases that 
also receive a money payment. Eleven 
States were making vendor-only pay- 
ments in June 1952, as shown below. 


State Number of cases 

 Lettane dibs tas ke sa sé eRee 6% 16,105 
EE CU TG... ncekbncc succes eeestss 5.144 
SS co os os eae ss oleh comeeucse 594 
Be ee rer eee 781 
RMD ii ds Zia 8 3. cha ceed in cad ckuss 1,121 
et Adie mhann es kgamendne et 421 
EE oad 2a, Min ew as a chet on. 365 
ce, ke ee ee a > eae 18 
POOP REEEE CacdpeVeless wetbevceveves 7,497 
Te ee or ee 23 
SE NE «OL UERS coven ccatekWesces 140 


Virgin Islands 


Probably a high proportion of the 
vendor payments made for recipients 
receiving no money payment is made 
on behalf of recipients who are 
patients in medical institutions. Such 
payments are also made, however, 
for persons living outside institutions 
who have sufficient resources to meet 
their maintenance needs but are un- 
able to meet their medical care costs. 

Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and New York 
reported a substantial number of 
vendor payments only. In New York 
the 7,500 vendor-payment-only cases 
account for about three-fourths of the 
estimated Federal share in vendor 
payments in that State. In contrast 
the 5,100 cases in Illinois that received 
only vendor payments for medical 
care account for two-fifths of the 
Federal share in vendor payments in 
that State. The Federal share in 
vendor payments for cases receiving 
both types of payment was higher 
in Illinois than in New York since a 
larger proportion of the money pay- 
ments were below the Federal maxi- 
mums. As a result of the various 
factors, Federal funds met 17 percent 
of the cost of vendor payments in 
Illinois and 10 percent in New York. 
Together these two States account 
for $534,000 of the $837,000 spent by 
the Federal Government as its share 
of the cost of the vendor payments 
made by the 15 States in June 1982. 
If the Illinois figures were adjusted 
to represent a more normal rate of 
expenditure, the Federal funds for 
vendor payments for medical care 


for the two States would still repre. 
sent half the total for all States 
combined. 

The Federal share of total vendor 
payments was relatively high jp 
Michigan because a large share of 
expenditures represented the cost of 
hospitalization for cases not receiy. 
ing a money payment. In June, Fed. 
eral participation in vendor payments 
was claimed by the Rhode Island 
agency only for 140 cases that did 
not receive a money payment. Since 
July 1, Rhode Island has been oper- 
ating under a “pooled fund” and pay- 
ing vendors for a wide range of 
services. 


Pooled Fund 


In June 1952, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire were operating with 
“pooled funds” from which payments 
were made to suppliers of the medical 
services provided to recipients. A 
“pooled fund” has been defined by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance as 
a “fund established, maintained, and 
operated by the public assistance 
agency as a prepayment arrangement 
to meet the cost of medical services 
for public assistance recipients, and 
into which fixed payments are made 
each month in behalf of each public 
assistance recipient covered by the 
fund. The monthly payments into 
the fund are made as assistance ex- 
penditures in behalf of recipients and 
must constitute irrevocable payments 
to the fund.” 

When States pay for medical care 
out of a pooled fund, it is the pay- 
ment into, rather than out of, the 
fund that constitutes the assistance 
payment. Under this type of plan 
the Federal share tends to be rela- 
tively high because the cost of medi- 
cal care is spread among all recipients 
and there is Federal participation in 
the premium for all cases that re- 
ceive money payments in amounts 
less than the Federal maximums. The 
data used therefore represent “pooled 
fund” deposits rather than actual ex- 
penditures during the month. 

New Hampshire makes a monthly 
payment into the fund of $8 for each 
recipient of old-age assistance and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, $7 for each recipient of 
aid to the blind, and $11.50 for each 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Personnel in Public Child Welfare Programs 


The number of employees working full time in public child 
welfare programs has gone up substantially in the past 5 years, 
according to reports made by the States to the Children’s 
Bureau. One-third of the Nation’s children, however, still live 
in areas without full-time workers. Some of the facts shown by 
the State reports are summarized in the following pages. 


workers in the State and local 

public welfare agencies were de- 
voting their time exclusively to pro- 
grams for children than ever before 
in the history of the programs. Nearly 
4500 workers were employed full 
time in these programs—8 percent 
more than in June 1950. They had 
the assistance of more than 1,350 
clerical employees working full time 
in the public child welfare programs. 
In addition, 3,600 general welfare 
workers—caseworkers and director- 
workers primarily concerned with 
the administration of public assist- 
ance programs—were spending some 
of their time working with or on 
behalf of children. 

The workers who were spending 
all their time in the public child wel- 
fare programs were serving approxi- 
mately 4 out of every 5 of the nearly 
260,000 children receiving specialized 
child welfare services from public 
welfare agencies in June 1951. The 
other children in the group were 
served by general welfare workers— 
those who spend only part of their 
time in the child welfare programs. 
The 4,465 full-time professional pub- 
lic child welfare employees are the 
subject of this report. 

Almost half (47 percent) of the 
3,187 counties of the United States 
and its Territories had the services 
of full-time public child welfare 
workers. These 1,492 counties had 
full-time child welfare caseworkers 
(or director-workers) assigned ex- 
clusively to one county or covering 
several counties. About two-thirds 


|: June 1951 more professional 


*Program Analysis Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau. 

The article is adapted from the report, 
Personnel in Public Child Welfare Pro- 
grams, 1951 (Children’s Bureau Statistical 
Series, No. 13). 
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of the Nation’s children under age 21 
were living in these counties. Thus 
nearly 1 child in 3 was living in an 
area in which there was no full-time 
public child welfare worker. These 
children may have been helped by 
general welfare workers, primarily 
public assistance workers, or they 
may have been out of reach of pub- 
lic child welfare services altogether. 

Of the counties with full-time pub- 
lic child welfare services, more than 
2 out of every 3 are predominantly 
rural. A county has been considered 
as rural for the purposes of this 
report when 50 percent of the 
county’s population have been classi- 
fied by the Bureau of the Census as 
living in rural places. Most of the 
counties in the Nation would be 
classified as rural under this defini- 
tion. At best, this measure indicates 
only roughly the extent to which 
public child welfare services are 
reaching rural areas, since some 
counties classified as urban under 
this definition may have large rural 
areas, while some classified as rural 
contain towns or cities. 

Even though most of the counties 
with full-time public child welfare 
services are rural, 58 percent of all 
rural counties—in which live 22 per- 
cent of the Nation’s children—are 
without such services. Fewer urban 
counties (35 percent) lack the serv- 
ices of full-time public child welfare 
workers. Only 12 percent of the 
children of the United States live 
in these counties. 


Source of Funds for Salaries 
The amendments to the Social 
Security Act adopted late in 1950 
increased the amount of Federal 
1 All data on child population based on 


the 1940 Census. Age data by county for 
1950 were not yet available for all States. 


by Micnon SAuBER * 


funds available for the State child 
welfare programs. Despite the use 
of the additional funds, 70 percent 
of the 4,465 full-time public child 
welfare employees were paid entirely 
from State and local funds. In June 
1951, more than 3,100 of the full- 
time workers were being paid from 
these funds; the others were paid in 
whole or part from Federal grants- 
in-aid for the child welfare services. 

State and lccal funds were being 
used in June 1951 to pay the salaries 
of 73 percent of all caseworkers, 71 
percent of the casework supervisors, 
but only 45 percent of the consult- 
ants. California and Washington— 
the two States with the largest in- 
creases in the number of fvuil-time 
child welfare employees during the 
year ended June 1951—met the cost 
of the added personnel almost entire- 
ly through the use of State or local 
funds. In the country as a whole, 
however, Federal funds were used to 
pay the salaries of nearly 70 percent 
of the full-time employees added to 
the public child welfare staffs in the 
course of the year. 

Over the 5 years ended June 1951, 
the total number of full-time public 
child welfare employees rose 58 per- 
cent." Although caseworkers — the 
largest group among public child 
welfare employees — showed the 
greatest increase in number (about 
1,100), percentagewise they increased 
less than the supervisory and execu- 
tive staffs. The number of case- 
workers in 1951 was 53 percent 
greater than it had been in 1946, 
while the increase among supervi- 
sory, consultant, and executive staffs 
for the 5 years was nearly 75 percent. 

The strengthening of the supervi- 
sory and consultant staff over the 5 
years June 1946—June 1951 resulted 
mostly from the use of Federal child 
welfare services funds. Sixty percent 
of the supervisors added to agency 
staffs and nearly 70 percent of the 
added consultants were paid from 
these funds. 


2 All comparisons between 1946 and 1951 
are for the 48 States for which comparable 
data are available. 





Most of the Federal child welfare 
services funds were used for case- 
workers. State and local funds, how- 
ever, were used to a greater extent 
than Federal funds to enlarge this 
group. State and local funds were 
also primarily responsible for the 
increase in the number of executives 
and specialists—psychologists and re- 
search personnel, for example—in the 
public child welfare program. 


Job Turn-over and Salaries 

Nearly 1 out of every 3 public child 
welfare employees working on June 
30, 1951, had come to the job within 
the preceding year. In 1949 and 
1950, new workers likewise repre- 
sented a large proportion of the total 
number employed. 

The greatest amount of turn-over 
occurred among the caseworkers. Al- 
though they accounted for 75 percent 


of all public child welfare employees, 
they constituted roughly 86 Percent 
of the new employees during the 
year. Fortunately, the problem amo 
supervisory and executive staff was 
not so great, and the relative stability 
of this group gives some continuity 
in agency leadership. 

Many jobs remained unfilled at the 
end of the fiscal year. As in the pre. 
ceding year, 1 job in 10 was vacant 


Table 1.—Employees in the public child welfare programs, by State and type of position, June 1951 ° 
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when there are cases in their 


areas, although at any one time there will be some 
workers not providing such 


! Asof the last pay roll period in June 1951. 
Services. 


2 Does not include all employees. } 
3 Includes all public assistance workers who may provide child welfare services 
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jn June 1951. The Cifficulty in ob- 
taining adequately qualified person- 
nel was most acute for consultants— 
training consultants, district consult- 
ants, foster care consultants, and 
others. One out of every 6 consult- 
ant positions was vacant in June 1951. 

Extensive turn-over and continu- 
ing vacancies cannot help but result 
in a less effective child welfare pro- 
gram. Services to children may be 
interrupted while positions are va- 
cant. Frequently service may be pro- 


vided only for emergencies, if at all. 
Qualified staff is difficult to find. 
When replacements are found, ex- 
ecutives and supervisors must spend 
time in orienting the new staff. New 
workers must then get to know the 
families and children in their service 
load before they can help them. 
Children in trouble need sustained 
help from protessionally equipped 
and experienced personnel. 

One reason for the difficulty in re- 
cruiting and retaining qualified staff 


is that the salaries offered to public 
child welfare employees are relative- 
ly low. In June 1951 the median 
monthly salary for caseworkers was 
$247—a total of $2,964 for the year. 
Although salaries were slightly better 
in 1951 than they had been a year 
earlier, they continued low in rela- 
tion to the requirements of the job. 

Low salaries deter young persons 
from undertaking the professional 
training essential to child welfare 
work. More lucrative jobs are avail- 


Table 2.—Public child welfare employees (full-time) in professional positions, by source of funds for salaries or travel, 


by State and type of position, June 1951 °' 
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' See footnotes 1 and 2, table 1. 
? Includes 40 director-workers. 
* Includes 30 director-workers. 
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able in other fields for the individual 
with graduate study. Employees al- 
ready in child welfare work move 
about in search of better-paying posi- 
tions, and jobs remain vacant because 
salaries are too low to attract and 
hold qualified persons. 


Service Loads 


The number of children for whom 
a child welfare caseworker is respon- 
sible determines, in part, the quality 
of service that can be provided for 
each child. A caseworker was re- 
sponsible, on the average, for 55 
children in June 1951. 

The States varied considerably in 
the workload assigned to child wel- 
fare caseworkers. For the 21 States 
with at least 50 public child welfare 
caseworkers, the median number of 
children in the service load in June 
1951 was as follows: 


SE conn Pas ERG he cape Goce cdee de’ 26 
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At the end of June 1951, service 
loads were considerably smaller on 
the average than they had been in 
1946. The median load had dropped 
steadily over the 5-year period; the 
decrease from 1946 to 1951 was from 
71 children per worker to 55. From 
1950 to 1951 the decrease was from 
59 to 55. 

Service loads must be small enough 
to permit workers time to provide 
appropriate care and service for each 
child—to distinguish the needs of 
the individual as fully as possible 
within the function of the agency 
and the resources of the community. 
For the 310 workers (nearly a tenth 
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Table 3.—Public child welfare caseworkers (full-time), by State and number 
of children served, June 1951 ' 
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1 See footnotes 1 and 2, table 1. children. ' 
2 Includes 3,272 caseworkers and 70 director- ‘ Service load not reported for the 555 workers in 


workers. 
3 Includes homefinders, workers in orientation, 
and others who are not providing services directly to 


of all workers) in the country who 
must plan for more than 100 children, 
this is an almost impossible task. In 
1946, however, 27 percent of the 
workers were responsible for at least 
100 children. The steady reduction 
in the size of service loads and in 
the proportion of workers serving 
impracticably large numbers of chil- 
dren is a promising trend. 


New York. 
5 Based on data excluding employees for whom 
service load was not reported. 


As service loads decrease and full- 
time public child welfare services 
become available in more areas, es- 
pecially rural areas, the needs of 
children will be met more fully. 
Efforts to raise salaries, to reduce 
personnel turn-over, and to increase 
the professional competence of staff 
will further ensure that children get 
the kind of help they need. 


Social Security 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, June 1952 


At the end of June 1952 about 3 
in every 10 persons 65 years of age 
and over in the United States were 
drawing benefits under social insur- 
ance and related programs. Two in 
every 10 persons in this age group, 
including several hundred thousand 
also receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance, were on the old-age assist- 
ance rolls. Approximately half the 
aged population, in other words, were 
receiving payments under public pro- 
grams based either on past employ- 
ment or service, or on need. Fewer 
than one-third of all persons past 
age 65 had any income from employ- 
ment either as earners or the wives 
of earners. 

The accompanying tables present 
estimates of the number of aged 
persons and of survivors in the popu- 
lation in June 1952 who were re- 
ceiving income from employment, 


Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over, receiving 
income from specified source, June 
1952 ' 


{In millions] 


Number of persons 
Source of income , a re 
Total Men |Women 
Total population aged 
65 and over ?.......- i} 13.2 6.2 | 7.0 
Employment...........-.. } 4.1 2.5 | 1.4 

EERE CRN eo 3.1 2.5 | 6 

Wives of earners... ....- 1.0 | 1.0 
Social insurance and re- | 

lated programs: 
Old-age and survivors 

a 3.4 1.9 1.6 
Railroad retirement. - .. -4 2 2 
Federal employee re- 

tirement programs. .. > ol 
Veterans’ compensation 

and pension program . 3 -2 mS | 

Other ¢. Spat } ay 2 
Old-age assistance_......- 2.6 1.2 l.4 

1Continental United States. 

2 Includes persons with no income and with income 
from sources other than those specified. Some per- 
sons received income from more than one of the 
sources listed. 

3 Fewer than 50,000. 

‘ Beneficiaries of State and local government em- 
ployee retirement programs and wives of male bene- 
ficiaries of programs other than old-age and survivors 


insurance and railroad retirement. 

Sources: Number of persons of specified age, sex, 
and marital status estimated from Bureau of the Cen- 
sus data. Number of persons in receipt of payments 
under social insurance and related programs and 
from public assistance, reported by administrative 
agencies (partly estimated). 
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social insurance and related pro- 
grams, and public assistance. 

Comparison of the 1952 data with 
similar estimates for earlier years 
indicates that a slow but significant 
shift is taking place in the relative 
importance of these income sources 
for the aged. Approximately as many 
aged persons were working in 1952 
as were employed in 1944, the peak 
war year for the employment of older 
workers. Because of the increase in 
the total aged population, however, 
such workers and the aged depend- 
ent wives of workers, as a proportion 
of the total, dropped from about 40 
percent to about 31 percent. The pro- 
portion receiving old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits rose during 
the same period from 5 percent to 26 
percent. Increases, although of a 
smaller magnitude, occurred also in 
the proportion with benefits from the 
special programs for railroad and 
government workers. The relative 
number receiving old-age assistance 
showed few important changes, con- 
stituting approximately one-fifth of 
the total throughout the period. 

A substantial rise in the proportion 
of social insurance beneficiaries has 
also taken place among orphans and 
widows under age 65. Between 1944 
and 1952 the relative number of 
paternal orphans with old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits rose 
from about 14 per 100 to about 39 
per 100, the relative number with 
veterans’ benefits from about 4 per 
100 to about 14. Over the same pe- 
riod, old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries among widows under 
age 65 with children under age 18 
in their care increased from approxi- 
mately 11 per 100 to approximately 
29, and the number with veterans’ 
benefits from 4 to 13 per 100. More 
than half the widows in June 1952 
were working, but whether the pro- 
portion with income from employ- 
ment was larger or smaller than it 
was during the war years is not 
known, since there are no reliable 
estimates of employment among 
widows in the earlier period. The 
relative number of widows and or- 
phans on the rolls for aid to depend- 
ent children was somewhat but not 


Table 2.—Estimated number 
ows under age 65, and of 
under age 18 with father dead, 
receiving income specified 
sources, June 1952 ' 














{In millions] 
Widows under 
age 652 
Pater- 
with | malo 
Source of income lor under 
more 
Total | chile | 58% 
dren 
under 
age 18 
Total in population 4. 3.4 -7 2.1 
Employment............. 2.0 -4 ol 
Social insurance and re- 
ky lated programs: 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance............. 2 -2 8 
Veterans’ compensation 
PUCMIIRS.- <5 lickin 4 a2 3 
SREP nh RE 5. (®) (®) mS 
Aidtodependent children. ia 1 3 














1 Continental United States. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

3 inetadien children not living with widowed 
mother. 

4 Includes persons with no income and with income 
from sources other than those listed. Some persons 
received income from more than one source. 

* ® Railroad retirement and Federal employee re- 
tirement programs. 

6 Fewer than 50,000. 

Sources: Number of widows in population and em- 
ployed persons among widows and pai 
under age 18 estimated from Bureau of the Census 
data. Number of paternal orphans under age 18 
based on 1949 estimate prepared by Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Administration. Number 
of persons in receipt of payments under social insur- 
ance and related programs and from aid to dependent 
childre ~ pepertes by administrative agencies (partly 
estimated). 


much larger in 1952 than in 1944, 
when about 1 in every 8 were re- 
cipients of this form of public 
assistance. 





Social Welfare 
Expenditures in the 
United States, Fiscal Year 
1950-51 


Considerable interest exists, both 
in this country and elsewhere, in the 
proportion of its national income 
that the United States is spending 
from public funds for social welfare. 
To meet the many requests for such 
information, a summary of public 
welfare programs and expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1949-50 was pre- 
sented in the Bulletin last year.t 
Similar data are now available for 
1950-51. 

For purposes of this analysis, social 
welfare has been broadiy defined to 





1 October 1951, pp. 14-16. 





include social insurance, public assist- 


Social welfare expenditures in the United States under civilian public programs 















































ance, public health and medical in relation to national income and to total government expenditures, fiscal] 
services, education, the veterans’ year 1950-51 
programs, vocational rehabilitation, re is 
housing and community development, he aes rata 
and such special welfare programs Ametes Gn witenn is portent of 
as child welfare services, the school a6 
lunch program, and institutional care. re Government expenditures 2 
Expenditures under these programs From —~ 
represented about 9 percent of our cen heen t cee National : From 
national income in the fiscal year funds a § ee” | rotal | Federal on 
ended June 30, 1950. Almost one- —— | oe 
third of this amount, 3 percent of the ae 
national income, went for public ESA STO $24, 067.5 |$10, 332.7 |$13, 734.8 91] 434.3 22.4 450.6 
education. The next largest amount, soci) insurance §._..-.----------- 4,642.5 | 2,717.4] 1,925.1 1.8 5.8 5.9 59 
2.2 percent of national income, was Old-age and survivors insur 1,508.8 | 1,568.5 6 2.3 3.4 
spent on veterans’ programs. The Unempioyiment insuranceand| ° eae) % Citemiggy ; i> 
various social insurance programs = wortmen's compensation) Yous| ‘s2i| eas! 3} wo | a} o* 
paid benefits amounting to somewhat  eireramonnrrnrwennerennn Deee | ee) aaes Js =3 -3 be 
less than 2 percent of national in- Health and medical services 7..-7| 215122] '315.3| 2197.0 1.0 3.7 7 10.0 
; ivili : Other welfare services *.........-. 496. 4 114.0 382.5 2 ms -_ 1.7 
come, while civilian ee ee fe 7,626.7} 126.7] 7,500.0 3.0 11.2 3 34.1 
programs and public assistance each oo ame 7eeneiel a 5, 604.3 | 5, 269.6 334.7 2.2 8.2 11.4 15 
involved expenditures of 1 percent of tte. faa rer 2,220.9} 2,220.9 |......-..- 9 3.3 4.8 |e -scusi 
the national income Health services..........------- 691.1 8.4 [.<......-- 3 1.0 1.5 |------2000 
ie Other (education and special 
Most of the programs included in - _weltare benefits) ———— 2,683.3 | 2,348.6 334.7 1.0 3.9 5.1 L5 
: oh 0 an 

this analysis are administered by the oo. | ae ee ee “eee 1.3. | .oosdillll 
States and localities, in some cases 


with Federal financial support. Of 
the $24 billion spent in 1950-51 for 
social welfare programs, $14 billion 
came from State and local funds. In 
addition, about $2 billion of the $10 
billion spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment went to the States in the form 
of grants-in-aic:: The largest of the 
grant programs is public assistance. 
The major part of the expenditures 
from Federal funds for unemploy- 
ment insurance, education, and other 
welfare services and a_ substantial 
part of the Federal expenditures for 
civilian health and medical services 
also took the form of grants-in-aid to 
the States. 

Total social welfare expenditures 
in 1950-51 accounted for about one- 
third of all government expenditures 
for all purposes. Education and the 
veterans’ programs together took 55 
percent of this amount, or about one- 
fifth of all government expenditures. 
Education accounted for 34 percent 
of all expenditures from State and 
local funds and the veterans’ pro- 
grams for almost 12 percent of all 
Federal expenditures. Social insur- 
ance benefits amounted to a little 
less than 6 percent of both Federal 
expenditures and of State and local 
expenditures. 

Government expenditures, as used 
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1 For fiscal year 1950-51, $258.4 billion. 

2 Federal Government expenditures (including 
grants-in-aid and expenditures from social insurance 
trust funds, except those from State accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund) of $46.2 billion; State and 
local government expenditures (including expendi- 
tures from State accounts in the unemployment trust 
— but excluding Federal grants-in-aid) of $22.0 

nm. 

3 Excludes State and local expenditures for housing 
and community development, for which data are not 
available. 

4 Because a substantial portion of non-Federal 
workmen’s compensation payments are made 
through private insurance carriers, they have been 


here, include expenditures from so- 
cial insurance trust funds as well as 
the regular budgetary expenditures 
from general revenues. About 14 
percent of the total social welfare 
expenditures and slightly more than 
20 percent of the Federal expendi- 
tures came from trust funds built 
up through earmarked contributions 
made by insured persons, their em- 
ployers, or employers and workers 
jointly. 

The most notable changes from the 
previous year, when total social wel- 
fare expenditures were slightly more 
than 10 percent of national income, 
were a substantial decrease in veter- 
ans’ payments, a decline of 50 percent 
in unemployment insurance benefits, 
and the doubling of benefit payments 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

The 100-percent rise in old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits re- 


omitted in computing percentages relating to State 
and local government expenditures. 

+ Excludes veterans’ pr Ss. 

® Represents railroad and Federal, State, and loca] 
government employee insurance systems and tem- 
porary disability insurance programs in 3 States, 

7 Includes hospital construction and medical re- 
search; excludes veterans’ programs. 

. Represents vocational rehabilitation, child wel- 
fare services, school lunch program, and institutional 


care. 

* Pensions and compensation, readjustment allow- 
ances, burial awards, and Federal appropriation for 
Government life insurance. 

1 Not available. 


sulted primarily from the liberaliza- 
tion of benefits and extension of the 
coverage of the program under the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. This increase was more 
than offset by the $1 billion decrease 
in unemployment insurance benefits 
as the economy recovered from the 
brief recession of 1949-50. As a re- 
sult, total social insurance payments, 
though approximately the same in 
dollar amount, represented a some- 
what smaller proportion of national 
income in the fiscal year 1950—51 than 
in the preceding year. 
Expenditures under the veterans’ 
programs declined some $600 million, 
as the number of World War Il 
veterans receiving educational grants 
and scholarships began to decline. 
As a result, expenditures for the 
veterans’ programs represented 2.2 
percent of the national income in 
the fiscal year 1950—51 and 2.8 percent 


Social Security 
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in the preceding year. Public expend- 
ijtures for education were about $1 
pillion more in 1950-51 than in the 
preceding year but continued to 
represent 3 percent of the larger 
national income. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments, 1951 


More work injuries and higher 
rates of payment brought workmen’s 
compensation benefits to an estimated 
$707 million in 1951, about 15 per- 
cent above the 1950 total. The pro- 
portionate increase was considerably 
greater than that for immediately 
preceding years and has not been ex- 
ceeded at any time during the 13- 
year period for which estimates of 
payments are available. Even in: the 
year 1942, marked by the shift into 
high gear for the war effort, pay- 
ments of $330 million topped the 
preceding year’s total by only 13 
percent. 

Contributing to the record increase 
in payments was a 9-percent rise in 
disabling work injuries—compensa- 
ble and noncompensable—between 
1950 and 1951. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimate of 2.1 million work 
injuries in 1951 reflects not only 
higher employment with more hours 
of exposure to industrial injuries but 
also an increase in the rate of in- 
juries. Compensation payments to 
injured workers were based on the 
high wages of recent years; medical 
benefits showed the effect of higher 
costs of hospitalization and medical 
services. Thus, the continuing up- 
ward trend in workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments was greatly acceler- 
ated in 1951. 

The increase was far from uniform 
from State to State. Under nine pro- 
grams, payments in 1951 were at least 
25 percent higher than in 1950. Most 
of these were in States that had 
failed to register as large a gain as 
the national increase during the pre- 
ceding year; they had enacted legis- 
lation during 1951 to liberalize the 
Maximum on the weekly benefit 
amount. In nine other States, 1951 
Payments were at more or less the 
same level as 1950 payments. A few 
of these States had outstepped the 
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national increase between 1949 and 
1950. 

Of the estimated $707 million, $444 
million (63 percent) was paid by 


Preliminary estimates of workmen’s 
compensation payments, by State, 
1950 and 1951 ' 


[In thousands] 














Percent- 
hang 
change, 

State 1950 1951 1951 

from 

; 1950 
eS $616, 789 | $707,075 +14.6 
Alabama........... 2, 137 3, 264 +52.7 
yee 5, 800 5, 900 +1.7 
Arkansas........... 3, 705 4, 430 +19.6 
California .......... 57, 070 66, 570 +16.6 
Colorado........... 3, 568 3, 200 —10.3 
Connecticut .......- 9, 500 11, 182 +17.7 
Delaware........... 720 840 +16.7 
Dist. of Col........ 2, 360 2, 635 +11.7 
RS a 7, 418 9, 340 +25.9 
a 4, 287 5,150 +20.1 
TERS eae 1, 950 2, 008 +3.0 
BE itnitinnknccnanit 31, 370 35, 090 +11.9 
PN kicks wanenioe q 11, 270 +26.3 
RRR 4, 5, 510 +10.5 
| ‘ 4,917 +15.4 
Kentucky.......... 6, 767 7, 400 +9.4 
| ERE , 400 13, 070 +14.6 
aa 1, 600 2, 040 +27.5 
Maryland.......... 6, 920 8, 410 +21.5 
Massachusetts...... 24, 100 27, 600 +14.5 
Michigan........... 23, 243 24, 100 +3.7 
Minnesota.......... 9, 662 11, 200 +15.9 
Mississippi......... 420 3, 310 +36. 8 
_ aes 10, 520 12, 146 +15.5 
Montana........... 2, 544 2, 990 +17.5 
Nebraska........... 2, 360 2, 758 +16.9 
| SRE 1, 500 2, 295 +53.0 
New Hampshire.._. 1, 670 1, 855 +111 
New Jersey......... 29, 010 36, 390 +25. 4 
New Mexico........ 2, 330 2, 640 +13.3 
New York.......... 119,188 | 134,590 +12.9 
North Carolina..... 430 7, 500 +16.6 
North Dakota...... 1, 100 1, 256 +14.2 
SES , 000 40, 600 +15 
Oklahoma.......... 8, 044 9, 890 +22.9 
ces cincoenen 8, 983 11, 248 +25. 2 
Pennsylvania....... 30, 830 34, 370 +115 
Rhode Island_...... 3, 800 4, 520 +18.9 
South Carolina... - 4, 000 3, 920 —2.0 
South Dakota. ..... 950 963 +1.4 
Tennessee.......... 5, 429 6, 352 +17.0 
i Sik ss tea eintiitdi , 380 38, 979 +16.8 
MUL Getncctciieteidie 1, 880 2, 090 +11.2 
.,. ere 900 1,115 +23.9 
TR esicasinssin Seige, 5, 640 6, 250 +10.8 
Washington. ....... 14, 77 17, 300 +17.1 
West Virginia. ..... 9, 632 10, 096 +4.8 
Wisconsin.......... 13, 356 15, 049 +12.7 
Wyoming.......... 1,011 1, 050 +3.9 
Federal employees... 23, 37 30, 427 +30. 2 











1 Payments represent cash and medical benefits 
and include insurance losses ~ by private insur- 
ance carriers (compiled from the Spectator: Insurance 
by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, Surety and Mis- 
cellaneous Lines, 79th and 80th annual issues), net 
disbursements of State funds (data from the Specta- 
tor, the Argus Casualty and Surety Chart (52d and 
53d annual editions), and State reports; estimates 
for some States), and self-insurance payments (esti- 
mated from available State data). Data for calendar 
years except for West Virginia, and for Federal em- 

loyees, and for State fund disbursements in Mary- 
and, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah, 
for which data for fiscal years ended in 1950 and 1951 
were used. Includes benefit payments under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act and the Defense Bases Compensation Act 
for the States in which such payments are made. 


private insurance carriers. State 
funds paid out close to 24 percent 
of the total, and self-insurers about 
14 percent. Preliminary estimates of 
the national totals for each type of 
insurer are shown below. 











[In thousands] 
Type of insurer 1950 1951 
TOtth. «. oninuwiloausianpuaiiarids $616,789 | $707,075 
Private carriers............... 381, 080 443, 681 
| REESE S 148, 509 166, 745 
Self-insurers. a 87, 200 96, 649 














In contrast to a 16-percent rise in 
private carrier payments, State fund 
disbursements went up only 12 per- 
cent. Excluding the program for 
Federal employees with its 30-per- 
cent increase, payments from other 
State funds rose less than 9 percent. 

It is estimated that medical and 
hospitalization benefits accounted for 
about one-third of the total payments 
under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. Of the nonmedical payments, 
about 87 percent was cash compen- 
sation for nonfatal injuries and the 
remaining 13 percent was paid in 
death cases. Following are the pre- 
liminary estimates for each year: 











[in millions} 
Type of payment 1950 | 1951 
Tete. <..cacccmccctestinsonal $617 | $707 
Medical and hospitalization........... 200 232 
Compensation, total. ................. 417 475 
OUR vin cc ccaticemniibbaiednia 362 415 
pe Se EN op. NE 55 rt] 














OASI Benefit Formulas 


Up to the present time there have 
been four different formulas for the 
determination of a benefit amount 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, as shown in chart 
1. The formula established by the 
original Social Security Act never 
became effective, since it was super- 
seded by that in the 1939 amendments 
before any monthly benefits were 
payable. The formula provided in the 
1950 legislation was effective only for 
the period from April 1952 to August 
of that year, when it was replaced 
by the formula in ‘the 1952 amend- 
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ments to the Social Security Act 
(chart 2). 

This note compares the results of 
the formulas as they apply at various 
wage levels and shows how a hypo- 


Table 1.—IJIlustrative wage histories 
of worker retiring at end of 1952 








s | 

scares jae A.1| Scale B 2) Scale C * 
[— iy 

igs ip ean Sa A | $899 | 4$1275 $3000 
i Hite Se as | 832 | 1211 3000 
Rap 881 | 1247 | 3000 
eS a } 26 1305 | 3000 
i ibiniciatAitnciind iver 1014 | 1466 | 3000 
ERE ae 1127 | 1703 3000 
| a 1289 1913 3000 
| Ue oe, 1369 | 1996 3000 
__. _ BORO FEE Ee 1328 1982 3000 
ST ee | 1394 | 2031 | 3000 
2 ST AL. 1571 | 2173 3000 
SEES See 1677 2281 3000 
fg a 1706 2299 3000 
asa ee 1767 2364 3000 
og EE ile 2019 2710 3600 
TO is isecs 2-2 2800 3600 


2100 | 





1 Based on actual average creditable wage of all 
workers. 

2 Based on actual average creditable wage of all 4- 
quarter workers. 

? Based on maximum creditable wage. 

¢ Estimated. 

5 Preliminary. 

§ Rough estimate. 


thetical individual retiring at the end 
of 1952 would fare, in contrast to 
what he might have expected if the 
earlier formulas had continued in 
effect.1 The conversion tables of the 
1950 and 1952 amendments are not 
considered here. 

Several illustrative wage histories 
are given in table 1 for an individual 
who began covered employment in 
1937 and was steadily employed in 
each year thereafter until he retired 
at the end of 1952. Scale A is based 
on the actual average creditable wage 
of all workers with wage credits itn 
each year, while scale B is based 
on the average for workers employed 
in all 4 quarters. Scale C is based 
on the maximum wage that can be 
credited. 

Table 2 shows the benefits result- 
ing under the various formulas for 
each of the three scales. Figures are 
shown not only for the actual up- 
ward trend in wages but also, for 
the 1935 formula, for a level-wage 


1For detailed descriptions of the four 
formulas and examples of illustrative 
benefits see Actuarial Studies Nos. 8, 14, 
30, and 34, prepared by the Division of 
the Actuary, Social Security Administra- 
tion. ° 
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Chart 1.—OASI benefit formulas under the Social Security Act and its 














amendments 
n a 
| 
Year of legislation Monthly amount for retired worker 
| etc 
I Ba Se ee MS |14% of first $3,000 of cumulative wage credits + 1/12% of next $42,000 of cumula- 
tive wage credits + 1/24% of next $84,000 of cumulative wage credits. 
I, ETN 140% of first $50 of average monthly wage !+ 10% of next $200 of average monthly 
| wage multiplied by 1+ 1% for each year of coverage. 
See a it toa ee ts SR |50% of first $100 of average monthly wage + 15% of next $200 of average monthly 
wage. 
ED: ccantccstnunentiatees 55% of first $100 of average monthly wage + 15% of next $200 of average monthly 
| wage. 





1 In general, computed over the entire period of potential coverage under the system. 





assumption. The latter figure repre- 
sents what the individual could have 
“anticipated” in 1937 on the basis of 
his then existing wages. The benefits 
are shown both in dollars and as a 
percentage of the wage being earned 
at retirement in 1952. For the 1939 
and later formulas, figures are given 
for the worker’s benefit alone and 
also for the combined benefits for a 
worker and eligible wife. (Under the 
1935 act there was no additional 
wife’s benefit.) 

There are, of course, sharp in- 
creases in the dollar amounts because 
of the rise in the general wage level. 
For wage scales A and B, the actual 
amount paid under the 1952 amend- 
ments to a retired worker without 


wife is about two and a half times 
what might have been anticipated 
in 1937; for a worker whose wife is 
also eligible for benefits, there is a 
fourfold increase. If the 1935 act 
had been left unchanged, the dollar 
amounts would have risen, but the 
relative adequacy of the benefit when 
related to the final wage would have 
been reduced almost 50 percent. When 
wage scales A and B are used, the 
formula in the 1939 amendments and 
that in the act of 1935, interestingly 
enough, produce about the same 
amounts for a retired worker without 
wife. 

When benefits are considered in 
relation to wages, even for a retired 
worker without wife, benefits under 


Table 2.—Benefits under different formulas for illustrative wage histories of 
worker retiring at end of 1952 











| Old-age benefit plus 
} Old-age benefit | wife’s benefit 








5 lo 
Benefit formula assumption | | | 


Monthly | AS Percent Monthly | 


| of wage at 
amc amount 
mount retirement . 


As percent 
of wage at 


| 
| Wage 
| retirement 














| 
| Using wage scale A 
| | | : 
ais: suisealiee tilda acetal | Level! $24. 49 33 | 2 | (2) 
SD Jaienbacclhdadtldod assis Increasing 30. 75 18 2 (2 § 
— Fe a ees Increasing 30. 64 18 $45. 06 2% 
REPRE | Inereasing 60. 70 35 91.10 52 
a ee ee | Inereasing | 65. 70 38 98. 60 56 
| ee Se — 
| Using wage scale B 
Level ! 29. 50 | 28 | (2) 
Increasing 38. 13 | 16 @ | (?) 
Increasing 35. 98 15 53. 97 3 
Increasing 69. 40 30 104. 10 45 
| Increasing 74. 40 | 32 111. 60 | 48 
} . 
} Using wage scale ¢ 
aE Aol te A | Level! 51.25 20 | () (2) 
Ee Sree Increasing 51.75 17 (2) (?) 
Eee Increasing | 465. 40 15 69. 60 23 
Tin Siditke vittibans bananas Increasing 80. 00 27 120. 00 | 40 
eee Increasirg 85. 00 28 127. 50 | 42 
1 At 1937 figure. é 
2 Wife’s benefit not provided under 1935 act; therefore same amount is payable as for old-age benefit alone. 
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Chart 2.—Method of determining old-age and survivors insurance benefits under the 1952 amendments to 


AVERAGE MONTHLY 
WAGE SINCE 1936 


4260 - 
cou 


the Social Security Act 





: MON Ty VERAGe MOn, 
f L 3 NT 
L Since roe mama 
L $309 AMouny cE 
25 $5 
L ' Example |: To find the monthly primary insurance amount for a worker having 
Pos. an average monthly wage since 1936 of $100 and I2 years of coverage prior 
S + to 1951: Drow a line connecting $100 on the Average Monthly Wage since 
Brin 1936 scole with I2 years on the Years of Coverage scale. At the intersection 
J ” of the line with the Monthly Primary Insurance Amount scale the resulting 
See amount ($58.00) is indicated. The corresponding point on the Average 
“50 7 Monthly Wage since 1950 sccle ($120) is the average monthly wage for 
f 7 computing the moximum family benefit - in this case $96.00 (80% of $120). 
fest Example 2: To find the monthly primary insurance amount for a worker having 
J an average monthly wage since 1950 of $200: Note the amount ($70.00) 
: 4 on the Monthly Primary Insurance Amount scale opposite the average monthly 
209.) wage ($200). This amount ($70.00) is applicable unless the amount arising 
[~ 70 from the average monthly wage since 1936 is larger. 
J 
+ 4~ 65 
if + 
TOPE 1SoF 
r 3, ec + 
b eg ee 
i‘. Ries od yo 
75} Sie 
t i ee 
+ ae 
I 
oa ~ 
or 90 t 5h 
- 4. 
r eo.) 4 
4sr- r 
eS > a ~ 
f igs YEARS OF 
} 4 Mees? COVERAGE 
40}- a ing PRIOR TO 
f Wr 195! 
L PERCENT OF PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT Ries Os 14 
35 PAYABLE MONTHLY TO BENEFICIARIES: ones el 
100% FOR AN ELIGIBLE RETIRED WORKER The 
ma a 75% » WIDOW OR PARENT a oe: 
|} 50% ” ” ” WIFE 
t 50% EACH FOR ALL ELIGIBLE CHILDREN PLUS "0 
ats aie 25% DIVIDED EQUALLY AMONG THE ELIGIBLE SURVIVOR CHILDREN E 
<- 4)°4 
(E83 7~ 25 MAXIMUM TOTAL MONTHLY BENEFIT PAYABLE: 4s 
2c ‘ $168.75 OR 80% OF AVERAGE WAGE, WHICHEVER IS 4 
SMALLER, BUT NOT LESS THAN $45.00 
46 
: MAXIMUM MONTHLY PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT: : 
$77.10 WHEN USING WAGES SINCE 1936 
$85.00 ” ” ” ” 1350 “4 
~42 
- 
~ a 
" =0 


£ource: Division of the Actuary. 
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the 1952 amendments were more 
favorable than those that might have 
been anticipated under the 1935 act 
for all wage scales. The comparison 
is, of course, even more favorable to 
the present program when wife’s 
benefits are taken into account. In 
other words, the benefits that are now 
being paid are relatively far more 
adequate than the original program 
would have provided. 
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University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Division 
of Research, 1952. 324 pp. $3.50. 

TRECKER, HARLEIGH B., and TRECKER, 
AupDREY R. How to Work with 
Groups. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1952. 167 pp. $3. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. Develop- 
ments in Consumers’ Cooperatives 
in 1951. (Bulletin No. 1073.) 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. 29 pp. 20 cents. 

Includes a discussion of Federal 
and State legislation on credit unions, 
medical care, and housing. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
oF LABOR STATIsTICS. Retail Prices 
of Food, 1950, Including Historical 
Tables of Item Indexes, 1939-50. 
(Bulletin No. 1055.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 37 
pp. 25 cents. 


Retirement and Old Age 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining: A Reference Guide 
for Trade Unions. Washington: 
The Federation, 1952. 105 pp. 
Includes chapters on the nature and 

purpose of pension plans, cost factors, 
methods of financing, methods of 
administering, benefit provisions, the 
relation of benefits to costs, and pri- 
vate plans and social security. 


Employment After 45. Proceedings 
of the Joint Conference on the 
Problem of Making a Living While 
Growing Old, May 22, 23, 1952, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University and 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry, Sept. 1952. 168 pp. 
A conference sponsored jointly by 

Temple University, School of Busi- 

ness and Public Administration, Bu- 

reau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, and the Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania, Department of Labor 

and Industry, Bureau of Employment 

Security. 

LAVERTY, RuTH. “Non-Resident Aid: 
A Community Program for the 
Aged.” State Government, Chica- 
go, Vol. 25, Oct. 1952, pp. 222-224 
ff. 50 cents. 

The field director of the Peabody 
Home for Aged Women in New York 
City describes its program. 
MICHIGAN. UNIverRSITy. Facts for 

Housing the Aging. Compiled for 


the University of Michigan, Fifth 

Annual Conference on Aging, July 

24-26, 1952, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

Ann Arbor: The University, 1952, 

39 pp. Processed. 

Information about older people and 
their living arrangements. 

Myers, Rosert J. Actuarial Cost 
Estimates for the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System ag 
Modified by the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952. Prepared for 
use of the Committee on Ways and 
Means by the Actuary to the Com- 
mittee. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Of., 1952. 13 pp. 


NEw YORK. STATE. UNIVERSITY, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION. BUREAU OF ADULT 
EDUCATION. Retirement—A Second 


Career: Teaching Units on Prepar- 
ation for Retirement. (Bulletin 
No. 8, rev.) Albany: The Uni- 
versity, 1952. 70 pp. 


Problems of Aging. Transactions of 
the Fourteenth Conference, Sep- 
tember 7-8, St. Louis, Mo. Edited 
by Nathan W. Shock and sponsored 
by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
New York: Josiah Macy , Jr. 
Foundation, 1952. 138 pp. $3. 
Includes Economics, Employment, 

and Welfare, by Wilbur J. Cohen; 

Medical Services, Hygiene, and Hous- 

ing, by Joseph W. Mountin; and 

Sociology, Psychology, Education, 

and Religion, by Robert J. Havig- 

hurst. 


STEINCROHN, PETER J. How to Add 
Years to Your Life. New York: 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1952. 238 pp. 
$2.95. 


VIRGINIA. ADVISORY LEGISLATIVE 
CounciL. Social Security Coverage 
for Government Employees, Dis- 
ability and Retirement Benefits for 
Teachers and State Employees. 
Report ... to the Governor and 
the General Assembly of Virginia. 
Richmond: Commonwealth of 
Virginia, Division of Purchase and 
Printing, 1951. 14 pp. 


Weiss, JosePH. “Employment Prob- 
lems of Older Workers.” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 28, June 1952, pp. 423- 
427. $2. 


WISCONSIN. LEGISLATURE. JOINT SUR- 


VEY COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 
Systems. Report. Madison: The 
Committee, Dec. 1951. 169 pp. 
Processed. 


Reports on pension bills introduced 
during the 1951 session of the Wis- 
consin Legislature. 
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Employment 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SHELTERED 
WORKSHOPS AND HOMEBOUND PRO- 
GRAMS. Sheltered Workshops and 
Homebound Programs: A Hand- 
book on Their Establishment and 
Standards of Operation. New 
York: The Committee, 1952. 71 
pp. $1. 

Designed as a guide for programs 
for rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WoM- 

EN’s BuREAU. The Outlook for 

Women as Physical Therapists. 

(Medical Service Series, Bulletin 

No. 203-1, rev.) Washington: U. 

S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 51 pp. 

20 cents. 

Points out the need for physical 
therapists in the program for crip- 
pled children and the vocational re- 
habilitation program. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AKANA, PAUL. “Toward a Diagnosis 
of Public Attitudes Regarding Con- 
fidentiality of Assistance Records.” 
Social Work Journal, New York, 
Vol. 33, Oct. 1952, pp. 191-195 f. 
$2. 

GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE BoarD. Report for the Year 
Ended 31st December, 1952. (Cmd. 
8632.) London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1952. 47 pp. 1s.6d. 

KaSAI, YOSHISUKE. “The Develop- 
ment of the Public Assistance Pro- 
gram in Japan.” Public Aid in 
Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 19, July 1952, 
pp. 1-4 f., and Aug. 1952, pp. 6—10. 

QuINLAN, Lucite. “A Short History 
—15 Years of Public Welfare in 
Minnesota.” Minnesota Welfare, 
St. Paul, Vol. 8, Aug. 1952, pp. 
16-18 ff. 

SHOSTROM, EVERETT L., and BRAM- 
MER, LAWRENCE M. The Dynamics 


of the Counseling Process. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. 213 pp. $3.50. 
Designed to help in developing and 
improving a counseling program. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BLACKWELL, GORDON W., and GOULD, 
Raymond F. Future Citizens All. 
Chicago: American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1952. 18lpp. $2. 
A study, made with the cooperation 

of 38 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Alaska, that gives 
extensive information on more than 
6,500 families for whom payments 
under aid to dependent children were 
terminated in late 1950 and early 
1951. The study was designed to 
“throw new light upon the environ- 
mental and familial situation of ap- 
proximately one and one-half million 
children in low-income families in 
this country who are currently being 
assisted through the Aid to Depen- 
dent Children program.” 


HESELTINE, MARJORIE M. “Feeding of 
Mothers and Children under Emer- 
gency Conditions.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, Sept. 
1952, pp. 872-875. 45 cents. 

By the chief of the Nutrition Sec- 
tion, Division of Health Services, 
Children’s Bureau. Discussion of the 
special problems associated with 
feeding this group. 

SCHNEIDERS, ALEXANDER A. The Psy- 
chology of Adolescence:A Factual 
and Interpretive Study of the Con- 
duct and Personality of Youth. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1951. 550 pp. $4. 


VIRTUE, MAXINE Boorp. “Public 
Services to Children: A Study in 
Confusion.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, Ann Arbor, 
Vol. 36, Aug. 1952, pp. 46-49. Free. 


Discusses Michigan’s public serv- 
ices for children. 

Werner, Hyman. “Group Work with 
Children in a Medical Setting.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 31, 
Oct. 1952, pp. 8-9. 35 cents. 
Describes the group work in the 

Blythedale Hospital and Rehabilita- 

tion Center in Westchester County, 

New York. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Significant Developments in Special 
Coverages. (Insurance Series, No. 
95.) New York: The Association, 
1952. 52 pp. $1.25. 

Includes a paper by A. M. Wilson 
on experience with coverage for 
catastrophic illness. 


Health Security by Union Action: 
A Report on the Sidney Hillman 
Health Center of New York. New 
York: New York Joint Board, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, May 1952. 62 pp. 


Merritt, A. P. “Hospitals for the 
Chronically Ill.” New York State 
Journal of Medicine, New York, 
Vol. 52, Oct. 1, 1952, pp. 2393-2396. 
50 cents. 

Points out that the care of the 
chronically ill and aged sick person 
is the number one public health prob- 
lem today. 

New YorK STATE JOINT HOSPITAL 
SURVEY AND PLANNING COMMISSION. 
Improving Hospital Service through 
Community Planning. (Legisla- 
tive Document (1951) No. 16.) 
Albany: The Commission, 1951. 73 
pp. . 
The annual report for 1950-51. 

Rapport, Sipney M. “The Role of 
the Psychiatrist in Vocational Serv- 
ice.” Jewish Social Service Quar- 
terly, New York, Vol. 28, June 
1952, pp. 375-377. $2. 





VENDOR PAYMENTS 
(Continued from page 10) 
family receiving aid to dependent 
children. In Connecticut the pay- 
ments are $6 for each recipient of 
old-age assistance and for each family 
receiving aid to dependent children; 
the payments amount to $5 for each 
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recipient of aid to the blind. 

The Federal share of total vendor 
payments in June was 18 percent in 
Connecticut; it was 24 percent in 
New Hampshire. Because the pro- 
portion of money payments below the 
Federal maximums is higher in New 
Hampshire than in Connecticut, a 


larger proportion of the payments 
into the pooled fund in New Hamp- 
shire could be included within the 
Federal maximums. 

Plans approved for two of the 
States not reporting in June—New 
Mexico and West Virginia—also pro- 
vide for a pooled fund. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and re 


‘ated programs, by specified period, 1940-52 


{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 10, 1952] 













































































paigieenisneeeesseiinn 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | vere * ‘surance 
srograms 
nical wae ; 
| i | 
Monthly retirement and a Shs ee Temporary 
disability benefits 1 Survivor benefits disability 
benefits ® Rail 
“honth!| Tota | i dial Titeex? |  “hea)) oan 
Bet Monthly | Lump-sum 7 Rail- |g, men's | Unem- 
Pop Rail- | Civil | - ow Te Oe SN Cee road | 1: tate | Rea d- Ploy- 
Social | toad | Serv- | Veter- | Civil Unem- ve” 4 | Ment 
Secu- | petire. | ice | ans Ad- | « ag Pog Dae | State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
rity | ah | Com- | minis- | Coctal | road | Serv- | Veter- Social | }laws ®| ment | | A | alice 
Act | “kc mis- | tration? | 5€CU- |Retire-| ice [ans Ad-| Secu- | Otnors Insur- | | Act u 
Act | «3 rity | Com- | mor aol | rity | | 
| | Sion a ment } ance 
| | Act * | “acts | mis- | tratic Act | sunt 
| * | sion ? | | Act) | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 ; ' ' oT ; ; ' oe 
September. .46s4..-5.-....6 | 2,896.7 263.3; 168.4 2, 381. 2) 1,335.8} 148.9} 32.3 1,016.2 32.8 8.7} 26.8 28. 6) 757.8 3} D7 
eta, SRI, ee 2, 932. 9 263.9 169.2} 2,385.5! 1,357.9) 150.6; 33.2) 1,018.6 37.0 10.6] 27.6 32. 9} 712.8 5 21.2 
NGVGEEDGF. . S02}. 2, 960. 6} 264.7; 170.: | 2 388. 7| 1,371.6} 151.0; 33.9) 1,019.4 30.5 9.0} 26.6 31. 5) 749. 3] 71 30.9 
po See | ee a ep 2, 993. 9) 267. 1) ie 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7) 34.5) 1,020.3 27.8 8.3! 27.2) 28.9 797. ; .7] 31.6 
< | 
1952 i _ | | | | 
SOMBER i Siac Secccccinnn- 3,030.6; 284.0) 171.7) © 2,392.6) 1,402.7) 149.7) 35.4) 1,028.7] 39.3) 8.8} 27.6 38.3} 1,185.2} 9 48.3 
POET onthtteelonnncevnine 3, 056. 2) 308.1} 172 5| 2, 393. s 1,419.6) 150.5) 36.2) 1,031.3} 38. 8} 8.6 28. 7| 28.6) 1,146.4) 3} 48.3 
Maree. its eS 8, 076.9 324.4) 173.3) 2,308.1] 1,435.2} 151.4] 37.2} 1,029.6, 40.0) 11.1] 33.1] 28.3] 1112.8 8} 4.0 
Se ee ae 3, 094. 4| 336. 2 73.9| 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3] 38. 2| 1, 036. 4} 40. 2 13.2} 32.11 27.4] 992. 6) 4] 35.6 
ee. 3,104.8) 343.2) 174.8) 2,412. 2) 1,469.8) 153.2! 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7 12.2} 30.2) 23.8] 918. 4| 3} 25.6 
oe ee fe Se 3, 109. 5| 348.9) 175.6) 2, 418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8) 1,042.0 35.9 11.6) 32.4) 24.7 918. 1} -3} 31.6 
a CS ae 3, 120. 3} 352.7) 176.5) 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5) 40.6) 1, 044.2! 28. 4! 12:1 32.6 26.9 870. 9} 3) 68.6 
i eeatercdSaceren—- (13) 354.7) 178.3) 2,429.3) (13) 154.6) 41.3} 1,047.2} 31.9} 11.2) 30.7) 9 33.1 979. 9| 2) 72.8 
| eee eee ae (8) ' 353.1' 179.3 2,435.5) = (13) 154.1!  42.3' 1,050.4 32.7 10.9 30. 4! 36.9 630, 8! 1 37.9 
Amount of benefits 4 
| l l l l l l l a 
WA $1, 188, 702} $21,074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1,448)__.___. | $105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267)._..__. a ad | $518, 700! Ra eS $15, 961 
ive dhe 1, 085, 488 55, 14 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25. 454) 8 111,799; 13.328) 138.943).......}........! | ee 14, 537 
aie eter 1, 130, 721 80,305) 122, 806 68, 115} 325,265} 41,702} 1,603)__..__- } 111,193) 15,038) 14,342).....-- Din odias | | ee | 6, 268 
Weed cisstid 921, 465 97,257; 125,795} 72, 961] 331,350) 57,763) 1, 704)_..-_-- 116, 133; 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857/........ | ) Es | 917 
| Ee 1, 118, 798 119,009} 129, Lyd 77, 193} 456, 279| 76,942) 1, 765)_..._-- 144, 302} 22,146) 19,238) 5,035/_....._- | 62, 385) #4, 215 582 
a 2, 065, 566; 157,391] 137,140) 83,874) 697,830} 104,231! 1, 772|___---- | 254,238} 26,135) 23,431] 4,669|_...__.. 445, 866| 126, 630] 2,359 
| ee 5, 149, 761 230,285) 149, ’ 188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130, 139) aes | 333,640) 27,267) 30, 610) | ae | 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718] 39, 917 
| Seen 4, 700, 827 299, 830 177, 053) 106, 876) 1,676,029; 153, 109) tees | 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26, 024) $11, 368 776,165} 970,542) 39, 401 
ee atone! 4, 510, 041 366, 887} 208, 642) 132, 852) 1,711, 182) 176, 736) 36,011} $918) 413,912) 32,315 32, 140) 35, 572) 30, 843 793, 265! 510, 167| 28, 599 
RAE ee Beare 5, 694, 080 454, 483} 240, 893) 158,973) 1, 692,215) 201, 369) 39,257) 4,317; 477,406) 33, 158; 31,771 59, 066; 30, 103! 1, 737, 279| 430, 194) 103, 506 
eee 5, 357, 432 co Sam 254, 240) 1 7é 5, 787| 1, 732, 208 , 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,099! 1,373, 426) 34, 653) 59, 804 
ENE te i , 641, 957 —] 268, 7 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523, 485| 49, 527) 14, 014) 519, 398) 57, Bh 33, 356) 81, 435} 26, “a 840, 411 2, 234! 20, 217 
195 ean See os GaP ee eal 
September. .._- 446, 740 108, 246} 21, 615) 16, 622) 135,173) 41,669) 3,842) 1,248} 43,075) 4,468 2,514) 2,455) 2,563 62, 049) 68} 1,133 
October......... 461,013} 109,493) 21,660) 16,880} 137, 523) 42,332} 3,886) 1,288) 44,940) 5,041) 3, 146) 2, 862! 3, 082) 67, 449} 55] 1,376 
November-.-.--- 464,127} 110,473} 24,441| 16,877} 136,590) 42, 741) 5,158} 1,372) 43,930) 4,164) 2,428] 2,654] 2, 866) 68, 607 52] 1,774 
December-.--.-..- 468, 247 111, 646 24, 774| 16, aa 36, 062} 43, 145] 5, mT 1,318; 45, a 3, 810 1 870 2,609 2, ae 70, es 59} 1,934 
1952 | | | 
January......... 522, 902 113, 046) 25, 662 : 17, wd 137, 537; 43,674) 5,296) 1,384) 45,266) 5, 431| 2, 6s1| 2, as5| 3, 387) 116, 469| MM «2, 976 
February-_......- 511, 274 114, 004) 26, 683) 17, 287) 136, 561; 44,168) 5,404); 1,414 44, 573 5,305} 2,700) 2,792 2, 447| 105, 023) 66} 2,847 
Al pare 512,830) 114,703) 27,400 7 137, 533) 44,628] 5,524) 1,461 45,519} 5,456) 3,132) 3,283) 2, 602) 101, 564! 56} 2, 589 
J ee 507, 643 115, 262| 27, 875 533 138, 037| 45,184) 5,571) 1,501 45, 281 5, 431 3,576! 3,37 3| 2, 432 94, 385! 45} 2,157 
a ae 500,390} 115,582} 28, 102 17, 662| 138, 250| 45,647) 5,669 1,525 45,708) 5,122) 3,118) 3, 182| 2, 204 86, 958 33} 1,628 
Ss iinsinsitinsiahines 497,420} 115,666) 28,478) 17,723} 136,055) 46,073) 5,727 1,550! 46,985) 4,898, 3,048) 3,201] 2,218 83, ! 511| 20; 2, 168 
» | SA 520, 521) 116,124) 28,698) 17,922) 147,536) 46,173) 5,747| 1, 591 48,267); 3,893) 3,606) 3,531! 2,667 88, 612 26) 6,128 
RAR a a 537,321; (3) |= -28, 807, 18,215) 148, 319) (18) | 5,765} 1,627) 49,929) 4,703) 2,814) 3,160) 4,316] 9%, 389) 14| 7,868 
September--.--- 531, 722 (33) 28, 600) 20, 859) 149, 479) (33) 5,765; 1,928 49,106) 4,911 3,441, 3,311 4,746 2 , 094] 9} 3,748 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 


band’s benefits, and benefits to ‘children of old- ~age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spcuse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 
sions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, 
mated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

§ First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in C 


and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


ilifornia, December 1946; in 
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the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

4 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

3 Data by type of benefit not available; amount paid for all types of benefits 
($193,725,000, partly estimated) included in total. 

14 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment [Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
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[In thousands] 























| ’ = 4 + 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
iod | T Railroad 
Perios . ; axes on s roe 
| Federal Federal . State Federal ‘ 
insurance | civil-service Bary unemployment unemployment unemploy aes 
, : a contr ‘ é i j 3 2 
| contributions ! contributions 2 employees contributions taxes 4 contributions 5 
| | 
| | | 
Fiscal year: | j | 
EE ee } $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 | $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24, 681 
1951-52- beth deoaainenn wones} 3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
s months ended: | 
September 1950...............-....... 702, 261 | 397, 026 137, 355 332, 359 16, 602 6, 014 
3 ete 950, 230 | 401, 754 256, 730 440, 231 17, 326 4, 668 
i ees 860, 402 | 431, 323 159, 980 392, 316 22, 151 6, 281 
1951 | | 
EE eee ae , 259, 448 | 6 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1,004 4, 093 
TES Min tieninnd + bintwtiliiied | 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1, 384 
I os ciakesh bs thbtnaitt linn nusisainueiiaiehan 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
cn dcnt aici cteiin « enecennne| 269, 507 | 37, 183 | 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 | 
Et imine psdtiiditinennnneanenhiiiill 147, 890 | 40, 466 | 12, 264 | 85, 085 14, 069 25 
EE OT CE eee 448, 393 | 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
sid cckitnihsipas chillivasnn dita ; 463, 297 | 34, 407 | 53, 934 | 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 
«oS SG es SIS ap Hoa 252, 135 | 35, 724 | 13, 902 | 140, 916 2, 918 153 
i ihniinechh din ditdnws cox cawettided 485, 964 | 31, 887 | 89, 798 | 251, 306 15, 571 352 
DM kthtthdcscediinpninn soon senenditieee 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 | 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
ei ttniniistcindsdbilds atibien mine wn aceettiaandil 183, 710 6 362, 539 | 16,470 | 140, 718 5, 257 10 
aE Ae Re ny 438, 539 | 33, 338 | 89, 162 | 242, 286 16, 77 214 
I recsnitn ciesbectiikiin-cliibbimies dite intial 238, 153 } 35, 447 | 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits 
made in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 
the entire fiscal year 

§ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
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and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 28, 1952. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 


{In thousands] 





























{ ee 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
= 
| | | | _ 
Period | Appropriations | Nettotalof | Cashwith | Credit of | , 
ye ie mine Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern- | disbursing fund account otal assets 
| ~ deposits 1 received | payments | expenses |ment securities} officer at atendof | Sendo 
| acquired? | end of period period period 
| 
| ar - | eens: 
Cumulative, January 1937-| | 
nag 1952........-- $22, 722, 322 $2, 149, 056 $7, 389, 311 | $567,119 | $16, 447, 869 | $278, 465 $188, 614 | $16, 914, 948 
Pct widinapecaseiecc« 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, O88 | 70, 447 1, 677, 976 | 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
PF at ee FAS SRO 3, 598, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 252 | 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
months ended: | ae 
September 1950... .-....- 702, 261 10, 871 195, 94 | 16, 389 | 439, 918 | 152, 843 | 155, 828 13, 398, 411 
September 1951.........-. j 953, 964 | 10, 871 | 481, 873 | 22, 187 | 469, 918 | 214, 122 | 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
September 1952.........- | 860, 407 | 10, 871 | 533, 289 23, 077 174, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
| | ; 
1951 | 
j | ' 
September. .-.--.- ssuetenteoe 263, 182 10, 871 | 142, 442 | 7, 121 119, 918 | 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
October OT cicemanen evita veld 3 33, 105 | 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 | 49, 941 | 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
Pc icwnsenesecs swe | $401, 048 |-......-...- ----| 178, 659 | 7, 204 | 45, 200 | 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
Bn cconnanedestens 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 | 6, 343 129, 467 | 222, 654 299, 7E5 15, 539, 734 
1952 } 
| | 
a a tk } 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 | 8, 626 198, 700 | 218, 897 | 83, 371 15, 51 
oo Se AS |. st 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 | 15 702 ae 
March faites hiniindwipisimumabidiveed } 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 | 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
SEES RE aes FER 252, 130 14, 818 171, 408 7, 004 288, 741 219, 487 | 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
SST __ ¢ aaa 169, 355 6,415 225, 000 215, 580 | 259, 441 | 16, 489, 005 
ERS ee sete EEE = a 142, 691 145, 860 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 | 16, 600, 036 
Ses eal aS TA 508, 708 }...-........ ais 169, 529 ey a es 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
a a 3 SS 162, 849 6, 578 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 | 16, 873, 631 
ERATED: His Se 238, 154 | 10, 871 200, 911 6, 796 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 | 16, 914, O48 














1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 

May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
— in oo sod ee ae ——_ appropriated to meet costs of which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 

nefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social g ren 

Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes small Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


{In thousands] 









































| | | 
Net total ies State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
| Total | of U.S. | pended | a ——_—— 
Period assets | Govern- balance | 
| at end of ment Pe aad vr. Balance ae ee Balance 
period | securities ae Deposits | ae ice atend of | Deposits | — . has “=; ~ | at end of 
acquired 1 | < period | edited payments period 2 § 
Cumulative, January | } | } 
p006-September 1952.._| $8, 796,972 | $8, 786, 076 | $10, 895 |$16, 840, 816 | $1, 500, 810 |$10, 280, 287 | $8,061,340 | $920,796 | $152,577 | $522,719 | $735,682 
iscal year: | | | } | | 
a EEE | 8,079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 | 147,662 | 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 | 16, 465 | 52, 034 765, 640 
PE iitaniniminageen 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 | 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 | 17, 054 | 48, 312 | 754, 195 
3 months ended: | | | | | 
September 1950_.....-.- | 7, 530, 538 101, 993 14, 282 | 331, 990 3, 705 233, 245 6, 754, 022 3, 683 437 | 13, 928 | 776, 517 
September 1951___-..-- 8, 322, 164 245, 992 11, 975 443, 601 3, 644 £92,145 | 7, 558, 691 2, 802 | 387 | 9, 727 | 763, 473 
September 1952.....-..- | 8, 796, 972 138, 994 10, 895 | 393, 501 280 | 252, 183 8, 061, 340 3, 770 | 28 27, 226 735, 682 
} | | } | 
1951 | 
Sea 8, 322, 164 a 25, 008 11, 975 | 15, 094 3, 627 | 62, 870 | 2, 457 385 | 3, 614 763, 473 
CS 8, 297, 864 | —45, 008 | 32, 683 | 42, 234 4,454 68, 552 1, 130 | 457 | 4, 022 761, 037 
November.............-- 8, 509,369 | 227, 000 17,188 | 280, 564 |............ 64, 972 5 4, 195 756, 49 
eR aA 8, 526,425 | —65,020 99, 263 | 13,917 | 70, 611 | 74, 365 | 3, 791 | 7, 240 | 4, 137 | 763, 843 
| | | | | | | | 
$903 | 
ree Ors 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 | 21, 244 | 32, 818 | 3,194 | 112,605 | 7,685, 988 15 | 317 | 5, 758 758, 417 
EEE | 8, 544,993 | 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 | 47 | 103, 692 7, 791, 244 3il 5 4,984 | 753, 749 
ee | 8,462,756 | —90,008 28, 602 16, 134 | 3, 910 | 101, 591 | 7, 709, 697 3, 449 388 | 4,527 | 753, 059 
(Se oth sai al as | 8,410,710 | —41,008 17, 564 | 45, 213 4, 492 | 98, 286 | 7,661,115 92 446 | 4, 002 | 749, 595 
(Nei NR 8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 | 345, 160 39 | 89, 158 7, 917, 157 211 4 3, 375 | 746, 435 
So 8, 673, 936 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 | 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 | 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
oe a A Ri Sa 8, 637,162 | —35,000 | 25, 080 50, 331 | 31 | 84, 776 7, 885, 328 6 | 3 | 7, 234 751, S34 
ike inn xahc sensi auinensivtin 8, 849, 394 | 214, 000 | 23, 313 7 2 are 103, 922 8, 109, 453 ly ee ans | 12, 022 | 739, O41 
nts atienipsinnies 8, 796, 972 — 40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 | 249 63, 485 8, 061, 340 3, 634 25 | 7, 969 | 735, 682 
| } | 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
deemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
account amounting to $107,161,000. ance Act Amendments of 1948. 


3 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


ene Source: Daily Stat t of the U. S. Treas : 
4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. ee ne 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment poe by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-52 


[Corrected to Nov. 5, 1952] 






































Wages and salaries ? Payrolls ? covered by— 
es 1 | 
Period | Old-age and State unem- POP nae 
Total Civilian survivors ployment unemployment ¢ 
insurance 4 insurance 5 . 7 
Amount (in millions) 

Calendar year | 
Ti ccsey $42, 812 $42, 442 | $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
jae shee 45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
a he ae Ae So SG ee a Ee. RT 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 273 
ipiikedéscs 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
aa 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
oy ged | poe | 69, 379 ms an 
1944....... 116, 96, 286 | 73, 060 Y 
1945. 117, 676 | 95, 078 71, 317 66, 411 4,514 
1946. 111, 256 | 103, 294 79, 260 73, 145 4, 866 
OEE TES AEE STI BBL Rs 122, 042 | 117, 974 92, 449 86, 234 5, 107 
EE A ae, AE SE EI SEAL KEL ie! E 134, 327 130, 357 102, 255 95, 731 5, 581 
i bdédn i aubcosinaitindnedgen= ettnebe webmail 133, 418 129, 169 99, 989 93, 520 5, 119 
ST «inte anhonaneagign ah adie cwedocnscpggipeaigee aaa | 145, 582 140, 583 109, 421 102, 835 5, 320 
TD + ddftnacunctenendeesonhsenddesonbbapandlitnends nn 169, 874 161, 234 133, 800 118, 243 6, 101 

| 
1951 

SENIOR oicintisiecivaninditataemie Ree | ee 40, 162 | 38, 312 30, 900 28, 006 1, 458 

hick cadeacccces Be Sa ee Sera | 42, 129 | 40, 011 32, 900 29, 155 1, 549 

July-September _- a Seana es won eeeeeeeeeee scene =| 43, 082 40, | 34, 000 29, 296 1, 555 

SU EDORIIIOIT. ........<ncaccciersccee-canduabachiieestil 44, 501 42, 108 | 36, 000 31, 786 1, 539 

| | 
1952 | 
OUR: cvicnadndiicdinestbicnsinnimasmaememanaal 43, 516 | 41, 024 | 34, 000 29, 943 1, 504 
| ! | 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
' 

Calendar year: | | } as a 
ET Te Sa ne SEEK KEN MSR 100.0 68.2 , 1 
Tl diciiicnconmgpintniascnsiibdecsecnssenllinadmsiaattinn insuteliniiiicaasuaall 100. 0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
Miiiiiidsooaenedebndt.tthcudc....cactlied bancada nies oasis bid. dil celle 100.0 | 72.6 66.0 4.6 
DIO sone occ ccctacaRingeecunsiuadect ace cuh biteliggaecieneaiia ROT ST SES 100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
1942. a EOS TE ORERETION eT Se. Ne Repo Dea 100.0 | 76.7 72.2 4.5 
1943... F acininbeepicsmdeaie ie 100.0 | 76.1 72.2 4.5 
ERE Eee OSE a aes Ee a Tin aiee bine bkeieeaadael 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
OE CS See eee. SNS Se RE as Be | 100.0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
So ORO SRR TA oo ee SheeNe : aRRAT ONSET Tene 100.0 76.7 70.8 4.7 
EEN ED ae Vee nee er, SR Jono --0---2--0---2-== 100.0 78.4 73.1 4.3 
ir iataccaccccase.bbaxscatedgicca.ccecata pean OS LAT 100.0 78.4 73.4 4.2 
SST ea ee |) Se. Sh RE.“ are fee | 100.0 77.4 72.4 4.0 
SR a ae A Oe TS es WEN S FY SERS 100.0 77.8 73.1 3.8 
MD. Cdonececdsangumitenec....4.. ee 100.0 83.0 73.3 3.8 

1951 | 

January-March. .....-----------e--se-roe-cesseeneneseeeees ae Fe ee 100.0 80.7 731 38 

ee oo ee he Ee eee eS Pe 100.0 82.2 7 . 

SSR SS EOE Se SRR a PS ee: 100.0 83.3 71.8 3.8 

EEOC UIINN ib ncimndwinddecincsccubcdbdasiotuibintauctedsestthtibtncsiaks 100.0 85.5 75.5 3.7 

1962 
Se ee eS en Le ee | 100.0 82.9 73.0 3.7 
! 

















' Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 

fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 

personne] in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 

and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus 
payments. 

! Wages paid in specified period. 

‘Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
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5’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pro- 
am excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through June 


* Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on re- 
ports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, September 1951-September 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1952] 











| Total Old-age Raid S Child s ee Mother's Parent's 
Item — —- omni 
| | 
Number; Amount | Number Amount/Number | Amount |Number |Amount |Number |Amount |Number| Amount} Number} Amount 
| ae nadia 
Monthly benefits in current- | 
payment status at end 
of month: 





| 
| | 
| | 
} | 


4, 232, 453/$149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016/$93, 072.6] 625, 736/$14, 259.9] 816, 746/$21, 948.3] 367, 728/$13, 270.4] 199, 835) $6, 688. 2 18,392; $675.3 
4, 290, 791) 151, 825. 5/2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8] 634,319) 14,442.7| 830, 587| 22,329.6] 374,460) 13, 505.0} 201,437] 6,723.7 18, 847) 691.6 
4, 332,176) 153, 214. 3)2, 252, 293] 94,977.1) 640,241) 14, 573.3} 838, 801) 22, 545.4) 379, 291) 13, 674.2} 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135) 702.3 
4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470] 96, 008.3] 646, 890! 14, 709. 5 





846, 247) 22, 739.2) 384, 265) 13,849.11) 203,782) 6,775.8 its 709. 1 





| 
| | 
390, ior 14, 076. 5} 205,739) 6, 831.9 19, 559) 717 









































4, 433, 279) 156, 720. 9)\2, 306, 984] 97, 231.4] 654, 335) 14, 878.8} 855, 931| 22, 984.6 a 
4, 475, 765| 158, 172. 1\2, 328, 336] 98, 103.7] 658,921) 14,979.6| 864,477) 23,198.4| 397,107] 14, 299.5] 207,167] 6, 866. 3 19, 757) 724.6 
4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8/2, , 684) 98, 710.1} 662,799) 15, 060.8} 873,117) 23,422.1} 403,210) 14, 514.8] 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963) 731.8 
4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213] 99, 216.6} 665, 482) 15, 111.4) 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14, 744.8] 210,694) 6,955.8) 20, 180 739.1 
4, 574, 664| 161, 229. 1\2, 367, 710) 99, 502.9] 667,450) 15,153.5) 890,935) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14,954.3] 212,379) 7,003.1) 20, 400) 746.8 
4, 593,801 161, 739. 4)2, 372, 308] 99, 591.5] 668,297) 15, 169.6] 896,820) 24,008.9} 421,730) 15,161.8} 214,030} 7,053.2) 20, 616 754.5 
4, 608, 494) 162, 296. 8)2, 381, 641/100, 002. 1 70,772) 15, 235.4) 895,775) 23,955. 5) 425, 253) 15, 282.2) 214,335] 7,063.6 20, 718 757.9 
4, 679, 996) 166, 400.0).........]...-.....]......2- |nn---2-a-|-ne--nene|-nnennee|eneennnee|eeeeceeneeneeeeeee]|neeeeees fepeensces |-<-saapl 
4, 787, as 8 RiP! GET ES AT, GE A Eas. ER Pee EES AES SR =F Re es 
Monthly benefits awarded | | 
in September 1952 3____. 151,944} 7,633. 9}_.......- ee Mae (RRS Dn SR I sk a Ene or Beware “3 <n 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 2 Total amount partly estimated. 


duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 3 Distribution by type of benefit not yet available, 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 
average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, end of June 1952 and 1951 


[In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1952] 



































| June 30, 1952 June 30, 1951 
| | fi 

Family classification of beneficiaries in } Average } Average 

current-payment status Number Number of | monthly Number Numberof | monthly 

0 benefi- amount of benefi- amount 

families | ciaries | per families ciaries per 
| family family 
| | 
| | 
ic thideel EE biddeeennenabitdhakharendsaceanncedsl 3, 278.7 Sf OATH naahoneteh 2, 869.0 | 4, 033. 6 | ee 
Retired worker families...................-- CE Saas % 2, 372.3 NEI Ewcoibiencosensa 2, 090. 7 2, 748.2 |_. aoa 
i TR ats Ei cl atu a, aaa ap et Cll 1, 691.7 1, 691.7 $40. 10 1, 478.8 | 1, 478.8 | $40. 90 
lk A AERID EE GS «eae oe ae ene a 1, 194.4 1, 194.4 43. 20 1, 091. 1 1,091.1 | 43. 50 
RIE LE. NG LT TE SET. 497.3 497.3 32. 80 | 387.7 | 7.7 | 33. 60 
Worker and wife aged 65 and over......................----... 633. 5 1, 267.0 70. 10 | 568. 5 | 1, 137.0 70. 40 
Worker and wife under age 65}... ......-............-.......- 4) 8 58.40 | 5 | 1.0 62. 40 
Worker and aged dependent husband....................--..- 3.4 | 6.8 62.10 | 2.4 | 4.8 61. 30 
Se be, ee ee 7.3 14.6 61. 50 | 10.2 | 20. 4 65. 80 
Wormer and. 2 or morte Ghildren.__. _..... 5. .........-.....--. 5.0 17.4 67.70 5.6 | 17.6 74. 80 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children_......-.-- 8 2.5 78. 50 | 4 1.3 93. 40 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or more children...........- 30.2 109. 0 75. 90 | 24.3 | 87.3 73. 10 
arctan lle i ae IS Ay ei ee Re REL RL 906. 4 Fs og eee © ee | 778.3 | 1,906.4 2... cucu 
aaah aes olan pce Ne ater aa Rael Lig Eel ap A 421.3 421.3 | 36. 00 | 350. 1 } 350. 1 36, 20 
EE OEE WDD WE vn nnae sng eunee-resrase-nenenanesiess 4 4] 30.00 | .2| .2 | 30.60 
I OEY os cin cncccmnsseuretcoceatounce! 3.5 3.5 | 35. 80 | 2.5 | 2.5 $6, 60 
Widowed mother and 1 child. ...........-..-.--------22---2.-| 94.6 189. 2 77. 50 | 88.6 | 177.2 77.10 
Widowed mother and 2 children. -_---.............--..--...---} 62.5 187.5 93. 80 | 57.5 | 172.5 93. 80 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children._..................-- } 53.2 248. 5 | 91. 90 43.8 188.3 92. 20 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children. ...............--..--..- 2 4] 95. 20 1 | .2 91. 60 
EE tock Una chidsbacococcagmbccessscevuwie 154.1 154.1 | 36. 20 | 128.0 128.0 35. 50 
Eck Cdnceh india henieehacbecandibanscorescotiomenpa | 57.7 115.4 | 61. 30 50.6 | 101.2 60. 40 
TT oe hi ss wecubtaindhignancsaqntininiiie 20.7 | 62.1 | 78. 30 | 19.1 57.3 | 76. 70 
SSE NE a tn a 19.2 | 81.0 | 80. 70 22.0 | 91.0 | 82. 80 
se Ra ee alt EE ae ae Si 17.4 17.4 | 36. 80 14.7 | 14.7 36, 80 
DONE SG QE a scsessisicescccs5..4-...--2-25052-..- 1.6 3.2 | 71. 50 1.1 | 2.2 72.10 
} 





1 Benefits of children were being withheld. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, tember 1952 



























































[Corrected to Oct. 22, 1952] 
Weeks of unemp.oy- 
Initial claims! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Ay 
erage 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment 
Region and State place- — 
ments ploymen 
—— ; » Average ot - 
Total Women Total Women Weeks ee weekly Weeks Average tate . 
compen- aid ; number of | compen- | weekly | Programs 
sated P benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
| | 
NE bheressccala 657, 903 | 561, 577 231, 172 3, 158,685 | 1,384,414 | 2,775,521 | $62,003, 948 630, 800 2, 556, 516 $23.19 4 687, 069 
Region I: 
Connecticut......._. 10, 300 7, 376 4, 254 48, 472 29, 316 41, 430 862, 520 9, 416 39, 209 21.38 10, 049 
I sknnsdecccinn 3, 430 | 4, 055 2, 333 18, 917 11, 282 14, 608 233, 146 3, 320 12, 198 17. 06 4, 084 
Massachusetts_______ 21, 515 32, 513 16, 506 182, 354 89, 864 167, 054 3, 888, 874 37, 967 152, 318 24.45 39. 120 
New Hampshire____- 2, 302 4, 579 2, 739 27, 613 17,115 21, 971 424, 140 4, 993 18, 815 20.79 6,014 
Rhode Island___.___. 2, 768 | 9, 026 4, 516 50, 408 28, 167 46, 818 1, 019, 740 10, 640 45, 098 22.11 11, 231 
ers bdeieesaboas 1, 430 | 1, 397 762 10, 053 4, 568 , 739 185, 924 1, 986 7, 841 22.12 2,118 
Region II: 
New Jersey..... a anaie 14, 195 | 31,714 16, 705 140, 553 3, 172, 869 29, 447 119, 186 25. 40 31, 343 
New York...... swell 81, 039 133, 490 58, 200 486, 291 10, 659, 364 96, 774 26. 25 107, 350 
Puerto Rico......... 1, 599 a a an coon cnne|--ncwnccnnen| smeneragencn|ocnen cence sn ccclenqencccsaas| ene moaneenscieasesusssbtieceue! 
Virgin Islands....__. 10S |---n---nennalannnasecacen|aonecnncennn|a-naunonnre-|-o-emwegnensocnneanara-->sfarcepeaoustgboinee ds --sdummuanienas indian 
DEEL: ccccctucos ' 
ee siege 1, 972 610 244 2, 969 50, 358 602 2, 457 19. 69 670 
A og my ee 23, 444 | 57, 355 19, 928 351, 839 7, 968, 445 74, 059 7, 040 24. 99 7S, 565 \) 
Region IV: } ; 
Dist. of Col..........| 3, 885 | 1, 245 480 7, 389 117, 182 1,475} 6,396 18.11 1, 655 i) 
Maryland._....____- 6, 948 | 4, 979 1, 871 31, 441 644, 248 6, 993 28, 072 21.89 7,172 “ 
North Carolina...._. 21, 086 | 12, 874 7,714 82, 126 1, 298, 293 18, 033 74, 405 16. 76 17, 078 4 
SS 9,423 | 3, 698 1, 923 27, 430 479, 109 5, 909 24, 748 18. 82 6, 019 4 
West Virginia_._.__. 2, 566 5, 508 1, 048 54, 020 967, 501 11, 006 45, 398 20. 93 1 “ 
Region V: 4) 
Alabama............ 13, 057 6, 259 | 1, 47 64, 929 943, 180 11, 955 50, 109 18. 26 14, 175 i 
| Sas 14, 556 | 8, 704 3, 604 75, 959 1, 111, 553 14, 928 63, 934 17. 04 17, 193 ' 
SE 12, 655 | 5, 721 2, 493 45, 064 644, 107 8, 567 35, 616 17.36 10, 635 i! 
Mississippi_......._. 8, 940 4, 365 1, 485 27, 915 ‘ 397, 170 5, 102 20, 082 18. 40 6, 145 4 
South Carolina__._.. 9, 280 | 4, 654 2, 231 30, 905 15, 442 25, 917 457, 862 5, 890 24, 202 18.18 6, 927 
Ey Biden cS 14, 757 | 7, 903 3, 261 84, 039 36, 706 73, 250 1, 225, 350 16, 648 70, 329 16. 90 19, 102 
Region VI: 
Kentucky........_.. 3, 867 | 7, 561 2, 810 65, 397 21, 628 57, 825 1, 171, 530 13, 142 53, 962 20.73 14, 790 
Michigan............ 18, 529 25, 688 6, 717 160, 287 47, 942 133, 162 3, 525, 266 30, 264 128, 430 26. 95 29, 602 
Pema eset Su ahi 36, 131 19, 135 7, 776 112, 225 50, 685 104, 828 2, 555, 668 23, 825 97, 087 25. 27 23, 631 
egion VII: | 
BOUL, Ba icles cake ce 21, 255 28, 139 11, 073 234, 720 102, 940 195, 759 4, 497, 680 44, 491 165, 101 25. 04 52, 270 
PP ae 15, 292 10, 448 3, 010 60, 609 23, 851 62, 433 1, 474, 531 14, 189 56, 733 24.41 12, 304 
Wisconsin........... 15, 241 6, 012 1, 826 43, 344 14, 400 38, 615 1, 010, 353 8, 776 35, 152 26. 79 9, 303 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota_.......__. 15, 902 3, 351 1, 581 26, 426 14, 321 22, 732 392, 634 5, 166 21, 020 17.81 5, 094 
4, 082 418 203 1, 915 1, 157 1, 490 26, 978 : 1, 490 18.01 415 
North Dakota______. 3,114 79 42 798 537 665 13, 423 151 529 21.47 159 
South Dakota....__. 2, 120 151 81 932 571 753 14, 284 171 629 15 204 
Region IX: 
AMR 9, 267 3, 563 1, 153 25, 972 7, 123 26, 443 608, 154 6, 010 24, 205 24.00 5, 997 
Sa aerey 9, 863 1, 687 608 9, 285 4,175 8, 700 185, 792 1, 977 7, 836 22. 21 2, 015 
NT SS 16, 578 9, 624 4, 300 49, 571 24, 713 35, 972 651, 126 8,175 30, 722 19. 55 4 
Sen 6, 505 777 469 2, 722 1,778 4 52, 657 613 2, 426 20. 52 
Region X: 
eee 13, 501 3, 741 966 23, 467 7, 244 14, 910 247, 623 3, 389 13, 401 17.25 
Louisiana........___. 9, 265 7, 655 1, 452 45, 853 12, 808 38, 196 776, 598 8, 681 34, 568 21.18 10, 180 
Oklahoma........._. 15, 865 4,275 1,319 26, 968 11, 202 19, 416 359, 820 4,413 18,177 19. 00 5, 717 
R ee a ee 56, 224 6, 304 2, 042 44, 657 18, 079 33, 436 560, 170 7, 599 31, 915 17.08 9, 321 
ion XI: 
eae 9, 659 522 207 2, 947 1,319 2, 264 47, 243 515 2, 121 21.19 617 
New Mexico.....___. 5, 597 685 164 3, 508 983 3, 137 67, 303 713 2, 961 21. 86 811 
RS 6. 683 964 453 5, 547 3, 247 4, 089 93, 202 929 3, 576 23. 88 1,139 
Wyoming........_.. 1, 686 139 61 582 351 457 10, 752 104 408 24. 60 115 
Region XII: 
ee eek 6, 234 1, 703 715 8, 219 4, 032 5, 491 111, 563 1, 248 5, 220 20. 54 1, 834 
California. .......... 44, 407 46, 814 21, 579 246, 650 136, 505 221, 966 4, 919, 553 50, 447 202, 755 22. 95 55, 483 
Hawali_........ araigied 997 1, 789 836 11, 377 4, 803 8, 480 171, 701 1, 927 7, 927 20. 88 (4) 
_ SP epee 3, 056 7 229 2, 518 976 2, 278 54, 824 518 2,151 24. 49 608 
Region XIII: 
es Bicdawuched 1, 140 604 268 3, 685 1, 688 3, 657 111, 822 831 3, 506 30. 60 (*) 
Sea 5, 007 427 228 3, 532 2, 398 2, 610 . 593 2, 448 19. 95 7 
halla te 9, 019 7, 816 2,173 29, 431 13, 537 25, 956 554, 886 5, 899 24, 256 22. 00 6, 910 
Washington......__. } 10, 567 | 12, 508 2, 897 54, 855 23, 045 43, 970 1, 024, 551 9, 993 41, 863 23. 56 12, 797 
1 Excludes transitional claims. 





‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Total, part-total, and partial. 


5 Data not available. 
} Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1951-September 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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SOP PRPOSASY: 
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| 4 
Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the ’ to 4 to the 
: perma- Old- jdepend-| Ali perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chili- the and | assist- 
Families totally ance | dren | blind | totally} ance 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
September....}............. 2, 722, 933 606, 078 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113, 049 81, G60 Lecwsccoe —0.3 —1.0 —0.2) +15 —2.6 
dian tihditibercednd 2, 711, 620 597,249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 (je ; eae -.4 —1.5 (3) +1,.7 (4) 
SE RS | 2, 705, 413 591,992 | 2,039,163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |......-- —.2 —.9 (3) +2.9 +1.6 
Ae Se 2, 701, 128 591,850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 FEET loudbcoce —.2 (4) () +5.2 +2.2 
1952 
Ss EE 2, 693, 960 593, 618 | 2,047, 286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 339, 000 |.......- —.3 +.3 (3) +3.3 +51 
Ria + 2, 685, 070 593, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 { 5 See —.3 +.1 —.1)] +2.6 —.9 
REE ote RE te 2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 { 7 Sees —.2 +.5 +.1| +2.4 -.5 
mg TARTAR 5 take RE 2, 671, 598, 401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 A 138, 017 320, 000 |.......- —.3 +.3 +.1}) +2.3 —4.5 
Oe) Ee ae 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301, 000 |.......- —.2 (4) +.2| +2.8 —5.8 
CR ccnackDiboncccend 2, 659, 661 589, 968 | 2,041, 549 | 1, 527,353 97, 690 145, 345 294, 000 |.......- —.3| —1.4 +.1 | +2.5 —2.6 
SEE eae a |; &% 650, 157 578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 307, 000 |......-.- —.4 —2.0 (4) +1.9 +4.5 
tht Doccnce> we---| 2,646,077 572,100 | 1, 990, 862 | 1, 490, 088 97, 905 151, 457 295, 000 |........ —.2 —1.0 +.2) +2.2 —3.7 
September.._.j............. 2, 642, 398 569,215 | 1, 984,243 | 1, 486, 495 98, 071 153, 902 § 274,000 |........ —.1 —.5 +.2) +16) *—68 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
1951 | | 
| 
September... _|$188, 369, 274 |$119, 841, 541 $44, 819, 189 |$4, 567, 563 |$5, 150, 981 ($13, 990, 000 +0.1 +0.4 +0.2 +0.2 +4.1 —4.4 
October... __. 189, 758, 568 | 120, 746, 277 44, 675, 023 | 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14,422,000} +.7| +.8! —.3| +1.6| +24] +81 
November....} 189, 739, 083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 | 4,663,332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630, 000 Ct 8 —.2 +.5 +3.0 +14 
December....| 190, 820,555 | 120, 299, 184 44, 856, 070 | 4,671,872 | 5,779,429 | 15,204,000} +.6| —.1 +.7| +.2] +64] +39 
] 
1952 | | 
January...... 192, 067, 787 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129, 000 | +.7 _—, +.6 +2.9 +2.7 +61 
February.....| 192, 324, 120, 209, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15,903,000 | +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7 +2.7 —1L4 
March._...._- 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15,846,000; +.2/ () +.4 -.1 +2.1 —-.4 
ope. “Savane = 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15,131,000, -—.2); —.1 +.5 +.3 +2.3 —4.5 
[ee 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14, 094, 000 —.4| +.2 —.5| +.5 +3.2 —6.9 
SE 2 026, 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883,935 | 6,604,925 | 13,479,000; -—.7; —.2) —1.6 +.2)} +2.0 —4.4 
pS “PORaaaae 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 44, 175, 800 4,943, 745 | 6,842,643 | 14,856,000) +.7| +.3| -1.3| 41.2) +22] +102 
August._...... 189, 513, 460 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 480 4, 959, 394 | 6,973,831 | 13, 535, 000 | —1.0 —.1| —13 +.3 +19 —8.9 
September....| 189, 677,398 | 121, 249, 758 43, 521, 032 4,974, 672 | 7,074,936 |°12,857,000; +.1{/ +.7/) —.2 +.3 +14) §—47 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


toTrevision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies injwhich the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 


mining the amount of assistance. 


52 States. 


3 Increase ofless than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data for 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


computations from old-age benefi- 
ciaries who had remained at or re- 
turned to work after becoming en- 
titled. to old-age benefits and had 
earned 6 quarters of coverage after 
1950. In July 1952, for the first time, 
such beneficiaries were eligible to 
have their benefits recomputed under 
the new formula. 


THE NUMBER OF CLAIMs filed for bene- 
fits under the State unemployment 
insurance programs again dropped 
sharply in September. Initial claims, 
which had declined by 52.0 percent 


28 


between July and August, fell off 21.5 
percent to 561,600. The total was the 
smallest for any month in the past 2 
years and was 22 percent less than 
that in September 1951. The number 
of weeks of unemployment claimed 
(which represent continuing employ- 
ment) dropped 32.5 percent in Sep- 
tember to 3,158,700—a new low for 
the month during the postwar period 
and 11 percent less than in September 
1951. Primarily responsible for the 
sharp reduction were the develop- 
ments that followed the settlement 
of the dispute in the steel industry— 
the swift return to peak production 
in that industry, the recall of workers 
in industries affected by the shut- 


down, and accelerated hiring in major 
industrial areas as manufacturers 
attempted to make up for lost pro- 
duction. 

The same factors were also chiefly 
responsible for the marked decreases 
in the number of beneficiaries and 
amount of benefits paid. The number 
of claimants receiving unemployment 
benefits averaged 630,800 weekly— 
35.6 percent less than in August and 
16.8 percent less than in September 
a year earlier. Total benefits paid 
dropped 34.9 percent to $62.1 million, 
which was approximately the same 
amount paid out in September 1951. 
The average check for total unem- 
ployment was $23.19. 


Social Security 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program 
and State, July 1952° 























| Aid to the | 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State? | assist- | dependent} tothe jnently and|  assist- 
| ance children blind totally | ance 4 
| disabled | 
| Es SS S! 
Meee RSE | Ey: (4) $22 
Se SS RT (4) 44, 720 
$72, 080 $3, 080 (*) (5) 
, ff RSS, See Se (5) 
28, 902 412 $4, 216 | (8) 
157, 987 | 46,312 | 90, 483 386, 005 
42, 546 10, 740 | (4) } 132, 836 
ke Tee. ie Rie, BF (4) | 149, 703 
Kans....... oa 135, 708 22, 595 2,177 18, 432 | $2, 715 
eT 19 1, 690 107 625 513 
eo Cy NE Ee (4) 33, 204 
“age | 329, 941 | GEG buncdaeaiiead 194, 699 | 110, 718 
Mich.......... Pe: th ee a! 1,374 14,176 | 60, 473 
“aa | 791, 346 | 73, 957 4, 742 (4) | (5) 
Ra ee RS eB Bape aS RP ee 118, 228 
| “eae 279, 679 | 6, 960 919 (4) (5) 
ROR 8 ER Rate Bak Soe (4) | 4, 500 
Bos none | 56, 264 15, 548 | 3,008 2}  @) 
EERE SR ENS Se OF ne RE, F. OS TS 76, 342 
N. Mex......- 12, 503 | 19, 212 | 603 9, 625 | (8) 
a _.-| 1,291,308} 400,271 53,589 | 417,635 (6) 
RR OIAICeE 8, 647 ey 9 Rea es 1, 794 112, 082 
ot aa 22, 504 3, 546 | 34 1, 980 13, 387 
ate 175,74 7,2 5 | Pe” f Rae Seer! oe 423, 419 
aie Fae SRS Es OR er ee 104, 801 
+ SSS lies 93, 212 | 39, 468 | 1, 800 2, 713 60, 112 
«ROR Seat Te ER RS 8 ee 9, 080 
RAR EE CE URS a et Bs FN 53, 662 
Sepak dea 1, 470 | 855 | 155 164 x 
SRR ad TE eek : Thee E i l LE PO PS 4, 328 
RIN ER 294, 350 9), 579 | 6, 962 4, 763 104, 586 














1 For July data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 
October 1952. 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for July 
or did not oy such payments. For the special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

* In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of pay- 
monte, _ assistance case, by program and State, 

uly i 





Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age dependent Aidto |permanentiy 















































assistance ildren the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
ove | Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State ? dor dor dor dor 
ay- pay- pay- pay- 
Au | All | All 1 All 
lassist- mt Dts) assist- for {assist ments! assist-manta 
ance | F | ance |_ "| ance |=. | ance |_ 
medi- medi- medi- medi- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
$73. sisi. 00) $122. 87'$16. 00/$80. 76, $10. oo! ® ® 
WHOA But SE On. 78 cud Eikt met 
37.45) 3.85 93.71) 9.26) 44.87) 4.60 $50. $3.7. 
52. 26) 12. 50) 115.43) 6.88, 58.52) 11.30) 63.27] 26.02 
41.60 4 72.24; 5.14) 44.99) 6.18) (®) @) 
56.01) 3.67) 95.25 5.69) 50.17) 8.62) 57. 6.74 
50.03; (4 63. 82 08; 46.95) .08, 40.53) .04 
72.10} 3.37) 119.24) 4, 18)-..-.-}....2. 84.12} 29.94 
50. 24 Re wa dnl. 2 * 57. 10 74) 65. 10. 81 
59.33 14.34) 107.87) 9.84) 66.44) 4.15) (3) () 
54.10| 13.12} 92.53; 2.63) 64.29) 1.20) (3) 
| 
wa 54. 93) A EG, eS A. ES ) (® 
.-| 5h. 15} 8.00 107.59, 11.50 56.36} 7.00} (5) (5) 
100.45) 1.98 ...---}.....- 
43.05; 1.16) 65.18) 3.62) 40.01 34) 42.19} 4,28 
| 65.04) 11.05) 118.89) 7.76) 73.72] 12.37] 72.87] 13.18 
Pad I SE | 24.99 -17| 48.7! (| re OE = 
| 53.43! 2.55) 97.91] 2.33) 59.40 30} 61.99} 2.97 
| 50.72) 1.53] 73.85] .66| 90.44) 7.48 -..-..|--._. 
55.19 9.90) 105.65) 12.00) 66.19) 9.84! 65.51) 8.98 
| 55. 92) 15, 107, 67 $1| 60.92 58.19 11 








Eis AS ee | 4.94) 6.78) 122. 72, 11.18 
| 








1 For July data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bui- 
letin, October 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance 
not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients 
of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italies represent payments 
made without Federal participation. 

* Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for July 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Less than 1 cent. 

*’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients . 








Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 19521 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 































































































payments] payments] 
| | 
| 7 " 
P tg Percentage change from— | P aime Percentage change from— 
Num- | } Num- 
State oh aaeet 1952 noun 1951 State ae ss 1952 —— 195] 
— j ! — — | e@ — _ — 
ients Total | Aver- | | ients Total | Aver- en ce 
amount | age - n amount age | 
| | : ope | Amount * srg Amount | — Amount! * wy Amount 
| | Sees Fees 
| | | 
Total ?___/2, 642, 398'$121, 249, 758) $45.89) —0.1 +0.7! —3.0 +1.2 Total 2____- | 98,071 | $4,974,672 |$50.73 | +0.2 +0.3 | +0.9 +8.9 
SS reeenin 70,791! 1, 546,455] 21.85] —.6|  —.2|—11.6| —10.5 Total, 52 | 
Alaska....... 1, 630 93,472; 57.34 —.4! —.4) —1.4 +1.0 States #../ 98,030 | 4,972,343 | 50.72/| +.2 +.31/4+3.9] +116 
NE vse hoe 13, 974 698, 445} 49.98} —.3) +.1) —1.0 —1.3 |————- | — + ~|-- 
Ss agar eb: 56,983! 1,440,545) 25 28] —1.0 +.3) —8.2! +10.7 piace me | 1,520 37,988 | 24.99 | +.4 +.9|—1.2 +6.6 
7” Re 272, 542| 17,981,539! 65. 98] ~+1) —.3) —.7 —1.9 Alaska....... 33 1,786 | (4) (4) © | bescccee 
CI is cad 51,730; 4,160,883) 80.43) +.1) 414.2) —1.1 +4.5 J ee 703 38, 519 | 54.79 | +.6 +.6 | —8.2 —7.4 
Conn........ 16,640; 1,046,155) 62.87) —1.5) —.9| —15.6) —12.7 (rn ae ; 1,870 62, 784 | 33. 57 | —.5 —.4 | —3.9 +24.3 
5 nha ; 1,756 63,254) 36.02) +.5) +1.2) 411.1) +342 Calif. 3__..... | 11,695 950, 736 | 81.29) +.3 +.3 | +2.8 +2.2 
ee 2, 715| 131, 486} 48.43) —.7 gt 29 —2.5 Mis sale nn 344 | 22,038 | 64.06 | 0 —.1| -2.5 +4.5 
SRS , 938; 2, 632, 565; 39.33) —.1 +.6| —3.2 —1L1 a 310 22, 700 | 73.23 | +1.6 +.9| +.6 +110 
| | |S AROS 225 10, 531 | 46.80 | —.9 +.2 | +2.3 +6.6 
Rae Ghee. 95, 242) 2, 982, 291} 31.31) (3) +.1) -1.0) +27.4 4 ee | 254 13,061 | 51.42; —.4 —1.2| —3.4 —3.0 
Hawaii... ..- 2, 163 72, 839} 33. 67| 4 —.5} —5.5) —4.4 Wii ss | 3,146 137,124 | 43.59] +.1| +.6| —5.0 +.9 
Idaho. ....... 9, 161) , 656, 50.83) —.3 —.2) —4.0! 43.3 | 
Bile ele BS | 108,797] 4,563,585! 41.95, —.3 +.1) -5.2) —141 Ga...........| 3,905 109, 344 | 36.51 | +.4 +.4/+3.9! +4800 
a 42,2851 1,544,964) 36.54, —.4' (4) | -9.7] —7.4 Hawaii______.| 108 | 4,448 | 41.19 | +2.9 +5.3 | —5.3 —.3 
ng ene | 47,472! 2,472,465) 52.08) —.3) (@) | —3.2| +.1 can gee 196 | 10,750 | 54.85 | -1.0!/ —.3| —4.9 19 
Kans........} 36,752} 1,942,777| 52.86, —.1 +.2) —-3.1) +41 Se Salad 3, 912 | 192, 767 | 49.28 | —.6 | —.1| —48 —7.3 
_ i , 856} 1,685,398} 30.17) +.3 +.3| —16.2} —14.9 ER os 1, 700 | 67,355 | 39.62 | —.2 +.2 | —3.5 =a 
OE 120,654) 6,037,498} 50.04) (3) +.1| +1.41 49.0 OT), Ea Se | 1,204) $80,220 | 61.99) —.1] —.1] +21 +6.4 
Maine. ...... 14, 000) 606, 760} 43.34) —.4 —.3} -—5.9 —4.9 Kans... ....- 592 | 33, 132 | 55.97) 0 | +.3| —6.9 +17 
_& ASE? 2,414 | 77,390 | 32.06} +.8| +1.0| —3.8 —2.8 
ee 11, 160) 469,756} 42.09) —.4 —.3) —3.2 +3.3 LA, 1, 937 | 90,412 | 46.68 | +1.2 +.6 | +3.3 +8.6 
Mass... ..... 97,892; 6, 730, 564) 68.75) +.1 —.4| -—3.65 +85 Maine. -..... 576 | 26,627 | 46.238 | —.5 | —.4|-8.3 —7.0 
Mich...._..- 90,174) 4,506,124! 49.97, — 3 ~~ 81 +.5 | | 
MINR...<...~ 54,049; 2,491,631 46.10) —.1 +.7). -1L6 —.4 Md.2..-....- 468 | : |} +.6)/—41] +28 
res 58,006} 1,303,124; 22.47) —.8 —.1; —.9) +20.1 Mass... .... 1, 681 | | +.9/ 45.81 +157 
Se 130, 882} 5,978,469, 45.68) (4) 3) | —10) +4.4 Mich_....... 1, 831 —.5| —.5| +$%4 
Mont... -.... | 10, 866) 587,661; 54.08) —.5 —.7| —5.9 —1.0 Minn..._.... 1, 130 +.8|}-26) +44 
Nebr........; 20,076) 849, 760) 42.33: —1.2 —1.4) —11.1) —18.7 a ee 2, 926 +.8 | +48 +18.1 
ee ee EY 146, 486; 54.23) 0 +.1) —2.5 —4.3 Mo. 8o.s.c.-- 3, 415 +1.3 |-+23.0 +53.7 
SS : eee eee | 304,410) 43.57) —.1 - 3} —1.3 —2.7 ae gy eee 524 } +.9 oy +3.6 
} } Qi sies cai 729 —3.9 | —3.3 —~1L4 
N.J....2:2..| (22,000 1, 233, 688; 56.08) (4) | +1.8} —4.0) +6.0 oy fe 41 (4) “¢ | & 
i BU isin | 10, 667! 442,531! 41.49) —.4 —.9 —.7 +6.8 fo: See 296 | (8) —2.3 | —3.5 
Ae sea | 142,215! 6,265,838, 55.84 —.4 (3) — 2.6) +1.2 r | | 
ce cate | 51,133; 1,287,232) 25.17) (4) +.9) —16.2 —7.2 Se ees 816 +.8/} 43.0) +131 
N. Dak.....: | 8, 709) 457,628, 62.555 —.1) +18) —28) +1.4 N. Mex...... 434 -13\-4.7| 93 
Nala gia | 113,904 5,940,965) 52.16, —.1 +5.9) —4.1 +2.0 te Se 4, 161 2,550 | 65. 50 | 6] +1.6/+33) +76 
Okla_......-.; 95,000! 5,481,633) 57.65) —.1 +.6) —2.1) +15.6 N.C 4, 443 154,025 | 34.67| +.2 | +.5| —.9 (8) 
Ore. ibs | 22,221) 1,290,977) 58.10 = +,2) —3.5/ +2.4 N. Dak..... 116 6, 341 4.66) 90 +5.1 | +2.7 | —1.0 
PRLTICa.. 70,415) 2, 765,734) 39.28, —.9 —1.0|) —9.7 —8.4 ap a ee 3, 72: 183,630 | 49.32 | +.3 +.7)/-2.1) +208 
| Rewee--20-| 41, 104 299,248; 7.28) +3.1 +1. 7'+121.0' +111.5 esc hid 2, 460 159,499 | 64.84 | —1.1 +.6)—-5.5 | +183 
‘ | | Bae 372 24,990 | 67.18 | —.5 | |-4.6| 29 
_S Ceres | 9, 182! 429,056) 46.73) +.1 +.6| —5.4) —3.6 Pa, %.........| 16,716 777, 303 | 49.46] (7) | | +1.8 + 26.9 
7 eae | 42,212; 1,155,222! 27.37) —.1| © SS ae e ye 928 6,558 | 7.07 | +6.3 | |+-10% +101.2 
S. Dak....... | 11,686; | 494,524! 42.32) -—.2) «4 —3.0 +.4 
Tenn.-.....-| 59,492] 1,951,679} 32.81; +.2 +.5) —4.7 +7.6 * Sas 183 10, 530 | 57.54 | +1.1 | +8.0 
+ aes | 218,205; 7,364,991) 33.75 (3 +.1) —1.0 +1.8 B. Ussnccons] 1,008 46,020 | 28.66) +.5 +2.8 
1 Sa | 9, 703} 540,846] 55.74, —.2) (3) —L1 +4.0 8. Dak.......| 206 8, 374 | 40.65 | +2.5 | —1.2 
«TEE Te! 6, 966 281,035 40.34) (4 +.4) +.6 +4.6 i 2, 851 113, 938 | 39.96 +.8 +11.0 
Vian 4 z.. 689 7,582) 11.00} +.3 +.3) +8.0 +8.7 ee | 6,008 | 228,821 | 38.09 | —.3 | +2.1 
a ee | 18, 303! 442, 378| 24.17) —.5 +1.8) —6.1! +1.8 SPO... aecce 220 13,105 | 59.57 | —.5 | 9.2 
Wasii_..-.--_| 66,346, 4,090, 408| 61.79, -—.4' -12| -ao| —86 Vt...-...-.. 170 7,649 | 44.99) —.6 | —.3 
| } ee 45 482 “ | () 
W. Va.....-.| 26,518} 743,022) 28.02) +.6 +.2} 42.4) 410.1 Va....-...-..| 1,411 45,418 | 32.19 | —1.1 | —3.0 
Wies.sstes5. | 50,649) 2,507,926, 49.52) —.2 +.5) —2.6| +2.3 Wash. ?...... 22 64,565 | 78.55 | —.1 | —2.0 
"50......... 4.115! 598; 55.80 oe, = h =-ie4 pe py, Reichl 1, 127 37, 544 | 33.31 | +.4 +117 
} | } } ) irre i, 301 71, 599 | 55.03 | —.3 | —14 
es NT WR aces 87 4,828 | 55.49) (4) | (4) 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- } 


ject to revision. 
2 Includes 3,870 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (512 recipients, $43,037 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (10 recipients, $460 in payments), in Missouri (942 
recipients, $47,100 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,520 recipients, $831,806 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. {n com- 
puting percentages, data for Missouri for September 1951 were excluded because 
the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age chang®, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 14.—Aid to 


{Exclusive of vendor ee for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1952 ° 



























































| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
| 
| Number | Average per— August 1952 September 1951 
State | of | | in— in— 
families Total? | Children = 
smque Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
| 
| | | | 
SEES, SEER Meee ities Ma 569, 215 1, 984, 243 | 1, 486, 495 |$43, { 521, 032 | $76. 46 | $21. 93 —0.5 —0.2 —6.1 —2.9 
Total RE ae 2 569, 185 1, 984,136 | 1, 486, 118 | Badan 853 76. 46 21.93 —.5 —.2 —6.1 —2.9 
EE ee a eee, See ee j 18, 011 65, 239 50, 826 | 642, 422 35. 67 9. 85 +.7 +1.0 —2.2 —4,.2 
EE Seer eR ae rere ot 771 2, 537 1, 843 58, 281 75. 59 22. 97 +1.0 +2.4 +12.6 +22.9 
EE eee eee 2 3, 509 13, 337 10, 034 263, 789 75.17 19. 78 —-.3 (*) —9.1 —9.1 
EE oe SEE ae Sea Fe | 12, 522 46, 490 35, 560 552, 434 44.12 11. 88 —2.5 —1.3 —14.3 +6.3 
PU cteihth Sovcacwadsdswebesde | 51, 910 163, 698 124, 021 6, 042, 228 116. 40 36. 91 —1L5 —1.7 -7.1 —5.4 
SSE Ra ey le SS | 4, 881 18, 117 13, 757 483, 041 . 96 26. 66 +.9 +1.4 —8.4 +17 
RO CCIOUS ns cn cccnceccuc or at 4, 364 14, 375 10, 516 467, 096 107.03 32. 49 —1.6 —.8 —18.1 —18.3 
ER a a eB | 736 2, 866 2, 206 63, 262 85. 95 22.07 +10 +.1 +3.4 +9.7 
District of Columbia..............._. 1,977 8, 062 6, 292 192, 866 97. 55 23. 92 +.1 —.8 —5.5 —4.1 
isch ise c'etedanrenie 17, 694 59, 169 44, 291 859, 818 48. 59 14. 53 +.6 +11 —21.4 —3.9 
i 
RSE Sy ee ES 3 eS | 13, 738 46, 987 35, 824 756, 921 55. 10 16. 11 —3.5 —1.9 —30.8 —17.7 
SITE pa Ee eR, 3, 064 11, 237 | 8, 785 264, 315 86. 26 23. 52 +1.0 +.9 —5.3 —2.9 
| RT SE ae ae See, | 1, 923 6, 766 | 4, 992 216, 295 112. 48 31. 97 —2.1 —16 —13.1 —7.1 
Pa ctiahShdcoats dowel andetebbacens 22, 405 81, 059 60, 277 2, 527, 283 112. 80 31. 18 +.3 +1.3 —1.2 +1,0 
ARR Sea a oer ar ae | 8, 118 27, 562 20, 435 556, 211 68. 52 20. 18 +.1 +.6 —12.7 —9.6 
ES TALE? © Eaton SE aa AE EU 5, 446 19, 137 14, 222 5 574, 852 105. 55 30. 04 +.4 +.7 +5.7 +141 
Kansas 14 FA 3, 837 13, 787 10, 502 358, 854 92. 22 25. 67 —-.6 +1.2 —15.9 —5.6 
FI eS aaa Pe 19, 552 69, 831 51, 760 1, 039, 639 53.17 14. 89 +.2 +.5 —-11.5 +12.0 
Louisiana abcess 21, 995 81, 161 60, 636 1, 397, 667 63. 54 17. 22 —1.0 —.9 —2.3 +4.0 
Maine ri 4, 263 14, 914 10, 812 312, 519 73. 31 20. 95 —.2 —.2 —3.2 —-3.1 
US Ne gt ba aes 003 | 19,437] 14,876 | 456,228 91.19 23. 47 +.7 +.9 —6.2 +3.5 
Oa: re ere 12, 750 | 42, 060 | 30,999 | 1, 465,039 114. 91 34. 83 —.3 —.6 —2.1 +3.9 
mee 25, 044 | 81, 254 | 57, 884 2, 459, 740 98. 22 30. 27 +.4 +.9 +1.6 +8.4 
OS SEES TEE PA 7,313 24, 912 ; 724, 012 99. 00 29. 06 —.9 —.7 —5.7 
 ( \ eee 10, 063 | 38, 236 9, 5: 265, 850 26. 42 | 6.95 —2.5 —2.6 —3.6 +29.9 
Tb hen ddbdidicweh cd 1,175 72, 003 | 53, 180 1, 120, 827 52. 93 15. 57 +.4 +.7 —10.3 —8.9 
OSI ae a | 2,198 | 7, 672 5, 699 } 205, 110 93. 32 26. 73 —.6 =-.1 —6.7 +15 
Nebraska. : 2, 544 | 8, 672 | 6,387 | 230, 279 90. 52 26. 55 —1.7 —1.6 — 16.5 —14.6 
Nevada... Le eee 80 107 | 77 | 1,175 (6) (8) (*) (®) (*) (*) 
New Hampshire........-... 1, 283 | 4, 479 | 3, 282 131, 619 102. 59 29. 39 +4.2 +3.8 —14.9 —14.4 
} 
New Jersey...............- 4, 988 16, 679 | 12, 628 509, 495 102. 14 30. 55 +.5 +1.5 —3.0 +4.7 
New Mexico. 4 5, 102 | 17, 929 | 13, 785 312, 996 61. 35 17. 46 —2.1 —2.3 —8.1 +6.5 
New York. © 49, 475 | 169, 524 | 121, 807 5, 609, 888 113. 39 33. 09 —1L3 —.3 —6.6 2.5 
North Carolina....___. 16, 489 | 59, OR7 | 45, 858 801, 458 48. 61 13. 36 —.8 —-.5 +1.0 +6.8 
North Dakota_. a 1, 500 | 5, 279 | 3, 995 155, 707 103. 80 29, 50 +.5 +8.0 —9.2 +7.4 
0 12, 863 47, 803 | 36, 080 948, 790 73. 76 19. 85 —.4 +.1 —9.2 —3.6 
Oklahoma____- 18, 308 | 61, 726 46, 897 1, 262, 062 68. 94 20. 45 —2.0 —1.4 —13.9 —182 
EE SS ee! Fee eee 3, 005 | 10, 209 7, 647 317, 725 105. 73 31.12 +8.7 +14.9 —8.1 —3.3 
Pennsylv: inia. 5 Pes eects & 8,411 | 104, 914 | 78, 715 2, 528, 760 89. O1 24.10 —3.2 —2.3 — 20. — 18.3 
ED 29, 301 | 1, 457 | 69, 020 | 261, 380 8. 92 2. 86 +4.4 +1.7 +143.9 +138. 6 
Rhode Island___.__-_- a 3, 234 | 10, 776 | 7,779 301, 670 93. 28 27. 99 —-.9 —1.6 ~1.9 +18 
South Carolina........._- 6, 280 | 23, 664 18, 359 | 257, 249 40. 96 10. 87 +.6 +.2 —4.8 +1.4 
South Dakota 2, 590 | 8, 509 | 6, 420 | 72. 70 22.13 +.1 —.2 —12 +2.9 
dis cies ate idtosndhb ace é 19, 796 | 71, 788 | 53, 935 | | 48. 93 13. 49 @® +.2 —9.4 —6.7 
ht TS Re a 14, 924 | 58, 189 | 43, 497 | | 53. 29 13. 67 —2.2 —1.4 —18.3 —7.4 
A eS, eet 2, 742 | 9, 547 | 7, 053 | 107. 72 30. 94 -.7 —.8 —10.0 —8.2 
EN SAE HVE See 1, 004 3, 496 | 2, 698 | 53.25 | 15. 29 +.8 +1.2 —1.5 —2.0 
Virgin Islands....................... 214 | 6A | BRS | | 16.295 | 5.21 -27 —44 +9.7 +15.0 
SCN Sa) iid. dria densa | 7,310 | 27, 531 | 21, 006 | | 55.35 | 14. 70 —.7 | +.6 —8.9 —-14 
Washington................ 8, 350 | 28,084 | 20,481 | 853,770 | 102. 25 | 30. 40 —1.9 —2.6 13.7 —5.0 
| 
NS a ne ee 16, 691 | 62, 205 | 48, 260 1, 047, 657 62.77 | 16. 84 +1.0 | +2.4 —2.6 +6,2 
ie eat i ae: ami 8, 034 | 27, 346 | 20,112; 910, 361 | 113. 31 | 33. 29 eo | +1.2 —4.2 +.1 
NS ee erent 485 1, 770 | , 328 | 48, 263 | 99. 51 27.27 —.4 —.8 —14.9 —12.7 
} | 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. 
represent program administered without Federal participation. 
to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

§ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration, 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 


Figures in italics 


’ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar 
All data subject 


terly. 
* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 
7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 


mental payments of $109,015 from general assistance funds were made to 3,327 
families. 


8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent, 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1952 ' 


{ Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 





Percentage change 
from August 
1952 in— 


Payments to 
Number recipients 
of 
recipients 





Total 


amount | 4¥erege | Number | Amount 





$7, 074, 936 $45. 97 
202, 490 23.19 
8, 437 26, 53 
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89, 734 
9, 101 
Virgin Islands 20 232 
Virginia 114, 788 
Washington bs 335, 820 61. 93 
West Virginia 3, 123, 738 32. 02 
Ww 1,011 64, 332 63. 63 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 





Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payment 
cases, by State, September 1952 . ae: 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] . : 





— 


Payments to cases Percentage change from— 





| 7 


September 1951 
in-— 


i 
Num.- 


| 
| 
| 
ber of | 

cases Total 
{ 


August 1952 
in— 





amount 


Num- 


Num- 
Amount ber 


tae 


-}274, 000 '$12, 857, 000 








3, 988 
4, 216 

61, 250 

t 2, 122 
26,505 | 1, 227, 573 
. 700 | 72, 316 
3,916; 5211, 576 
705 | ‘ 29,172 
699 39, 119 
,100 | 81,390 
3, 207 55, 724 
, 632 | 88, 990 
134 5, O15 

24, 748 | 1, 467, 213 


eu wow 


. 943 273, 039 
3, 398 104, 433 
, 793 85, 774 
2, 572 | 72, 656 
i, 960 265, 908 
782 | 124, 071 
2, 901 | 142,117 
2, W1 646, 797 
, 758 805, 112 
5, 123 | 247, 178 
893 11, 439 
9, 257 308, 809 
15, 797 

* 7, 900 

40, 476 

368, 550 


4, 781 


PRD BNWMUNOCONOH 


CBMs 


3, 781 } 
2, 093 | 35, 435 
588 15, 425 

. O55 20, 345 
.|!2 7,000 | 12 140,000 
1,109 
/13 1, 000 
231 
2, 039 | 
] 
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6,117 
3,175 | 

4,771 | k 5.3 
121 | . 3.74 | +11. 























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sab- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medica! care, hospitalization, and burial only. Ex- 
cludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 
States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Includes cases receiving medicai care only. 

1 Includes 6,121 cases and payments of $184,521 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,477 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,493 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

2 Estimated. 

13 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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